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HE deſign of this work is, to give the reader a 
Þ comprehenſive view of the principal matters re- 
— 5 lating to the ſtate of RELIGION, in all ages, and 
N nations, of the known world. I conſider Reli- 
F = gion, in the utmoſt latitude of the word, as in- 
cluding, not only what is really and truly ſuch, 

but every thing likewiſe fa//ely /o called: in which extenſive ſigni- 
fication, it comprehends every miſtaken notion, and practice, in Re- 
ligion, and conſequently takes in Sup ERSTITIoN, in all it's branches, 


and all-it's ſhapes. 


—. 


NI 


The firſt general diviſion of Religion is into True and Falſe. True 
Religion muſt ever be the ſame and invariable, and therefore there can 
be but Ox R TRUE REeriicion. That infinite variety, therefore, in 
the doctrines and modes of worſhip, which have prevailed in the world 
(one only ſcheme excepted) are but ſo many deviations from the truth, 
ſo many FALsE Reriicions. This is a very copious ſubject ; and, in- 


deed, the chapter of Fal/e Religion is by much the longeſt in the H. iftory 


of the religious opinions and practices of mankind, 


Religion may be diſtinguiſhed again into antient and modern. I ſhall 


not pretend to ſettle the exact limits or boundaries between theſe two 
diviſions, nor venture to point out where Antient Religion ends, and 
Modern begins. It is ſufficient to obferve, that, by MopERN Rexicion, 
I underſtand, not only the preſent ſtate and practice of Religion in the 


world, but it's alterations and revolutions likewiſe for ſome centuries 


paſt, not determining the preciſe number ; beyond which, the whole 
ſpace of time, up to the creation, .comprehends the ſtate and condition 
of what may be called Ax TIENT RELicioNn. 


2 2 But 
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But religion may be ſtill more particularly diſtinguiſhed into Pagan, 
Fewiſh, Chriſtian, and Mohammedan. Theſe are the four grand Reli- 
gions of the world, and include thoſe of every particular country and 
people. 


Pacan RELIGION is an entire defection from the knowledge of the 
true God, and a transferring to the creature that worſhip, which is due 
only to the Creator of the world. This is otherwiſe called IpoLATRY, 
or the worſhip of Idols, and is of various kinds. It conſiſts, either in 
worſhipping the ho/? of Heaven, the fun, moon, and ſtars ; or in pay- 
ing divine adoration to deceaſed kings, heroes, and great men; or 
laſtly in falling down to /ocks and ſlones, and the works of mens own 
hands. This Religion (if it deſerves the name) is of very great antiquity 
in the world, ſome carrying it up to the times before the deluge, as 
high as Eros, whilſt others are of opinion, that it did not begin till 
after the deluge, and that it had its riſe at Babylon, where divine ho- 
nours were firſt paid to Jupiter Belus. However it be as to the origin 
of Paganiſm, it is certain, that, after the flood, Idolatiy became the 
prevailing and univerſal religion of mankind, All the nations of the 
world (that of the Jews only excepted) were ſunk in Idolatry, for more 
than 4000 years; till the preaching of Chriſtianity, wherever it pre- 
vailed, entirely rooted out the worſhip of fa//e gods, and put an end to 
Paganiſm ; which is now confined to thoſe countries and nations, where 
the ſound of the Goſpel has not yet reached, and ſome others, which 
were once Chriſtian, but have ſince loſt the knowledge of Chriſt, and 
relapſed into Pagan darkneſs. 

9 

The ſecond grand Religion of the world, in the order of time, is 
that of the Jews. It was of divine original, and therefore a true reli- 
gion; being inſtituted by Mos Es, the Legiſlator of that people, under 
the immediate direction of G O D himſelf. It commenced at the giving 
of the Lau from mount Sinai, in the year of the world 245 3. The 
IJEwISsEH RRLIOION was originally of very narrow extent, being confined 
to a ſingle country and people, and profeſſed only by the inhabitants 
of that part of Syria, called Judæa or Paleſtine. At preſent the pro- 
feſſors of this religion are diſperſed over every kingdom of the world, 


and throughout their di/þer fron, continue rigorou * to obſerve the laws 
and rebgious inſtitutions of their forefathers. | 


1 ſhall 


T 
. = 


* 


PREFACE. v 


I ſhall ſay nothing more of the CHRISTIAN RELIOIoN, than that it 
began by the preaching of I ESS CHRIST, who came into the world 
(according to the uſually received Chronology) in the year of the world 
3947, between XVII and XVIII centuries ago ; that it was preached to 
moſt countries of the known world, ſome of which continue ſtill to 
embrace and profeſs it, whilſt others are returned to their former Pa- 
gariſm, and others are over-run with Mohammedi/m, or the Religion of 
Mohammed ; that, in the latter, there are {till conſiderable remains ef 
Chriſtianity, particularly in the European dominions of the Turk, 11 
which at leaſt one half of the inhabitants are Chri/ians; to ſay no- 
thing of the Chriſtians of Egypt, Ethiopia, and the weſtern iſlands 
of Africa; and, in Aja, the large Chriſtian countries of Circaſſia, 


Mingrelia, Georgia, &c. 


As to the MoHAuNMEDAN RELICION, it was founded by the grand 
impoſtor Monammep, who was born in the year of Chriſt 570. By 
the aſſiſtance of one Sergius a Neſtorian Mon, and a Few named Ab- 
dallah Ebn Salam, he framed the ſcheme of his fa//e Religion, which is 
a jumble of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, with a mixture of his own ab- 
ſurd and enthuſiaſtical conceits. He took up arms, and made conſide- 
rable conqueſts in Arabia, &c. at the ſame time propagating his 
doctrine, which is at this time the prevailing Religion of a great part of 
Aja, Africa, and Europe. 


Theſe are the four grand Religions of the world, under which thoſe 
of every particular country and people are comprehended. The hiſtory 
of the riſe, progreſs, and various revolutions, of theſe ſeveral ſchemes 
of religion; together with a particular account of the doctrine, wor- 
ſhip, ceremonies, &c. belonging to cach ; are the ſubject matter of the 
following performance. 


As Religion primarily reſpects the being of a Gop, and the adoration 
paid to the divine nazure; and as the general notion of a Deity has 
been greatly corrupted by Polytheiſin and Idolatry; the firſt enquiry is, 
naturally, into the various Ozjzcrs of RRLIGIous Worry. This 
opens a wide field of materials, and furniſhes us with a multitude of 


falſe gods and idols. The number of theſe Pagan Divinities is prodi- 


gious : Varro, it is ſaid, confeſſed there were at leaft 2hirty thouſand 


gods of the Greeks and Romans. As the fictions of the Poets greatly 


b _ contributed 
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contributed to corrupt the Pagan Theology, hence we are ſupplied with 
poetical relations of the genealogies, births, marriages, children, actions, 
and even deaths, of theſe fabulous gods. But, it being probable, that 
the wiſer Heathens, whatever groſs apprehenſions the vulgar might en- 
tertain of a Divinity, did really worſhip ons SU REM Gop, under dif- 
ferent names, and repreſentations ; here Mythology ſteps in, and is em- 
ployed in explaining the uyſtical ſenſe and meaning, couched under 
the fables of the Poets, and applying them to the nature and attri- 
butes of the one God, and the ſecrets of divine providence in the go- 
vernment of the world. 


In the next place, as the public profeſſion of Religion cannot ſubſiſt 
without the external circumſtances of Time, Place, Perſons, and Modes ; 
hence our proſpect is enlarged, and we are preſented with a view of 
TEMPLES, CuuxchEs, Mosques, and all thoſe public ſtructures, which 
piety and zeal have, in all ages, erected to the honour and ſervice of 
Religion: we ſee the fated returns of public worſhip, and the various 
inſtitutions of FasTs and FESTIVALS : we meet with different Orders 
of PRIESTHOOD and REilicious SocitTIEs ;. and are entertained with 
an endleſs variety of RiTzs and CRREMONIES in the external admini- 
ſtration of Religion. N 

Again, as the complexion of human minds differs no leſs than that 
of human faces, and it being impoſſible all men ſhould think alike; 
this diverſity in the reaſoning faculties of men has not only produced 
a diverſity of Religions in the world, but has ſubdivided the Profeſſors 
of each Religion into various SzcTs and denominations, each eſteeming 
the other as HERE TIC, or maintainers of falſe opinions. How copious 
a branch this is of the preſent ſubject, every one, who is the leaſt con- 
verſant in hiſtory, eſpecially Ecclefaſtical, will preſently ſee. 


Laſtly, As religion cannot well be propagated and continued by meer 


Oral Tradition; and as each Religion has its SacxtD Books and Mri- 
tings, containing it's reſpective dofrines and precepts ; a view and ac- 


count of ſuch books and writings will make no inconſiderable part of 


the preſent undertaking. 


I need not point out the uſefulneſs, and entertainment, of a work 
of this nature, which is deſigned to preſent the reader with a general 
view of RELIOIoN, among all nations, and in all ages, of the world. 


Here 
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PREFACE. vii 
Here he may trace it, from its native purity and ſimplicity in the Pa- 
triarchal times, to its preſent corruptions in the Romiſh Church. He 
may view it almoſt totally ob/cured by the dark Idolatries of the Hea- 
then world; dimly ſhining thro the ritual veil of the Moſaical Law; 
breaking forth in meridian luſtre under the Goſpel Diſpenſation; and 
blended with the abſurd inventions of the impoſtor Mohammed. He 
will have the pleaſure of traverſing the globe, and taking a ſurvey of 
Religion, in its preſent ſtate, as profeſſed by every nation, of which 
we have any knowledge. In moſt places, it is true, he will find S 


perftition uſurping its ſeat, and the eſſence of true religion almoſt loſt 
in ſhow and ceremony. 


In the carrying on of this work, recourſe has been had only to the 
beſt and moſt approved authors ; and care has been taken to omit no- 
thing material, to inſert nothing ſuperfluous, and to draw up the whole 
with the utmoſt brevity. This laſt circumſtance will, I hope, be a ſut- 
ficient apology for the little that is ſaid upon a great number of articles 
in this book. To have given every ſubject its full latitude, would have 
carried this work to a length inconſiſtent both with the pocket and the 
patience of the generality of Readers. However, if any one is diſ- 
ſatisfied with the Brevity of the Articles, he may be pleaſed to conſider 
the book as an Inpzx to this kind of knowledge, and may ſupply its 
defects by conſulting the authors referred to in the margin. For the 
reſt, to render the ſubje& as entertaining as poſſible, the Articles, 
wherever they will admit of it, are embelliſhed and enlivened with 
paſſages of the claſſical and polite authors, antient and modern, eſpe- 
cially the Poets; with the ſentiments of Philgſophers and Divines ; and 
with the relations and deſcriptions of Yoyagers and Travellers. 


I ſhall only add a word or two concerning the uſe of the following 
TabLE. The form of a Library or Dictionary neceſſarily requires, that 
the ſeveral ſubjects or articles be thrown and blended together, without 
any other connexion than the alphabetical order of their titles. Hence 
Pagan, Fewiſh, Chriſtian, and Mohammedan Articles are promiſcuouſly 
jumbled together. Deities, Prieſts, Feſtivals, Books, Sefs, and Cere- 
-10nies form a kind of Bays's dance, and mix without any regular ſeries 
or connexion. This, unqueſtionably, has its great uſe, as it enables the 
reader to turn to the article or ſubject, he would conſult, with the ut- 
moſt readineſs. But, on the other hand, if he would inform himſelf 
concerning any one religion diſtin& from all the reſt, he will find no 


ſmall 


vil PREFACE. 

ſmall difficulty in collecting together the ſcattered parts, and forming 
them into a regular and connected ſyſtem. In the following Table, 
this Chaos is diſembroiled, and the Articles or Subjects ranged and diſ- 
poſed under their proper heads; by the help of which any one that 
pleaſes may throw the book out of the form of a Dictionary, and read 
it in a connected hi/torical ſeries. To give one inſtance only; if you 
would enquire particularly into the Religion of the antient Greeks and 
Romans, the firſt ſection of the Table furniſhes you with the ſeveral 
gods and idols worſhipped by that people : The ſecond fupplies you with 
their priefts, and others perſons employed in the ſervice of religion: The 
third directs you to an account of their Feftivals, Temples, &c. and ſo 
of the reſt. The like method may be followed in reading the hiſtory 


of any other Religion whatever. 
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A TABLE of AR TIC 
proper 


LE s, diſpoſed under their 
Heads. 


I. Objefts of Religious Worſhip, DziTi1es, 101 s, Cc. 


A. 
B-Addires. Certain Carthaginian 
gods. Page 1 
Abbuto. A Japaneſe deity, [In Ap- 
pend.] 571 


Abou- Jahia. The angel of death. 6 
Abraxas. The god of the Baſilidian 

heretics. ibid. 
Acca Larentia. A Roman goddeſs. 10 


Andate or Andraſte, The Britiſh god- 

deſs of victory. Page 45 
ANGELS. | 47 
Angerona, A Pagan goddeſs. 49 
Anna Perenna. A Pagan goddeſs. ibid. 
Anteros. A Pagan detty. 52 
Anubis. The Egyptian Mercury. 57 
Apis. An Egyptian divinity. 58 and 579 
Apollo. The god of phyſic, muſic, ar- 

chery, and divination. 61 and 580 
Aretia. A goddeſs of the Armenians. 77 


Achilles. A Pagan demi-god. [In Ap-| Aretſa. A Juppeſed 1dol. ibid. 

pend,] 572 | Argentinus. The imaginary god of ſilver. 
Achor. The god of flies. 11 ibid. 
Adad. A Syrian deity. 14 | Arimanius. The evil god of the Perſians. 
Ade. An idol of the Bamans. 1 5 78 
Adonis. A Pagan divinity. 17 | Arot and Marot. Two angels. 83 


Adrammelech. The god of the Sephar- 


Aroueris. An Egyptian deity. ibid, 


vaites. 19 Asfendarmod. A Daemon. 83 
Macus. One of the judges of hell, ibid.] Aſhimah. An idol of the people of Ha- 
Alurus. The Egyptian god-cat. 20| math. ibid. 
Molus. The god of the winds. ibid. j Aſmodeus. An evil ſpirit. 90 
Mons. Certain gods of the Valentinians. Aſmoug. A Demon. 91 

21 Aſſabinus. The Ethiopian Jupiter. ibid. 

Aſculapius. The god of phyſic. 22 and Aſſaf. 5 Arabian idol. ibid. 
| Aſtarot EN 

Aglibolus and Malachbelus. Syrian 22 Aſtarte 12 Phanician goduſ. 92 

ties of Palmyra. 26; Aſtrza. The goddeſs of Juſtice. 93 

Aherman. The evil god of the Perſians. Aſuman. An angel or genius. ibid. 

29 Ate. The goddeſs of miſchicf. 95 
Aius Locutius. An imaginary deity. 31 Atergatis. A goddeſs of the Aſcalonites. 
Albuna. A Roman goddeſs. 32 96 
Allat. An idol of the Arabians. 34 | Attis. A Pagan demi gd. 99 
Al uzza. An idol of the Arabians. 37 Averrunci. Certain imaginary deities. 


Amanus or Hamanus. An anttent deity 

of the Perſians. [In Append.] 576 
Amidas. A TFapaneſe idol. 39 
Ammon or Hammon. The Egyptian 

Jupiter. ibid. 
Amphiaraus. A Pagan demi- god. 40 
Amphitrite. The goddeſs of the jea. 41 
Anaitis. A goddeſs of the Armenians. 43 
Anamelech, A goddeſs of the Sephar- 

Vartes. | ibid, 


| 
1 


101 
Aurora. The goddeſs of the morning. 105 
Azazil. Certain angels. 107 
Azrail. The exterminating angel. bid 

and 582 


B. 


Aal. The ged of the Phoenician, 
Chald&ans, SC. 108 
7 Baal- 


© 
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Baal-berith. The god of the Shechemites. 


Page 109 

Baal-peor. The god of the __ 
ibid. 

Baal-zebub. The god of the Ekroniles. 
3 110 
Baal-zephon. A ſuppoſed idol of the 
Egyptians. ibid. 
Babia. A deity of the antient Syrians. 
| 111 

Bacchus. The god of wine. 112 
Bad. An angel, or genius. 116 


Bætylia. Anointed ſtones, worſhipped by 
the Phenicians. ibid. 
Bainmadu. An idol of the Eaſt-Indians. 


119 


Beelſemen. An antient Phænician deity. 
| 135 

Bel or Belus. The ſupreme god of the 
 Chaldeans. 136 
Belatucadrus. A deity of the antient Bri- 
tons. 137 
Belenus. The tutelar deity of the Gauls, 
&c. ibid. 
Bellona. The goddeſs of war. 138 
Beltha. A goddeſs of the antient Zabul. 
141 

Bemilucius. A Gauliſh god. ibid. 


Benan Haſcha. The falſe gods of the an- 

tient Arabians. | ibid. 

Bendis. A goddeſs of the Thracians. 142 

Benſaiten. The Fapaneſe goddeſs of riches. 
I 

Berecynthia. The mother of the gods. or 

Bergimus. A deity of Breſcia in Italy. 


146 

Beſa. An eee idol. ibid. 
Bibracte. A deiſied city. I 57 
Bona Dea. The good goddeſs. 168 
Bouljanus. An idol, worſhipped at Nantes. 
| 170 

Brama or Bruma. A deity of the Bf 
„ 174 
Brizo. The goddeſs of fleep, worſhipped 
at Delos. 178 


Buabin. An idol of the Tonquineſe. 179 


Buddu. An idol of the inhabitants of 
Ceylan. ibid. 


C. 


ABIRI. The great, powerful, gods 
of the Pagans. 


. I 

Calf (Golden). An idol, worſhipped 6 
the Iſraelites. 190 

Calves (Golden). Idols, ſet up by Fero- 


beam, King of Iſrael. [In Append.] 
86 
Calliope. The principal of the nine Miſs 


192 
Calumny. A vice deified by the Greeks 
and Romans, 195 


Camis. Japaneſe demi- gods. Page 196 
Canon. A Japaneſe idol. 197 
Canopus. A deity of the Egyptians. 202 
Carmenta. A Roman detty. 208 
Carna. A Roman K 5 209 
Caſtor and Pollux. Twin-deities. 212 

and 587 
Ceres. The goddeſs of Corn, &c. 220 


Chaſtity. A virtue deiſied by the Greeks 
and Romans. | 22 


7 
Chemoſh. An idol of the Moabites. 228 
CHERUBIM. A particular order of 


angels. „ 
Chicoka. An idol of the African negroes. 
g by 230 

| Chim-hoam. A Chineſe idol. ibid. 
China. An idol of North-Guinea. ibid. 


Chines. Certain idols of the Chineſe. 231 
Chrodo, A god of the antient Germans. 
2 237 

Clemency. A virtue deified by the Greeks 
and Romans. 255 
Clio. One of the nine Muſes. 260 
Cloacina. The imaginary goddeſs of jakes 
and common-ſewers. ibid. 
Cneph or Cnuphis. The creator of the 
world, among the antient Egyptians. 

| 261 

Coboli. Dæmons, worſhipped by the an- 
tient Sarmatians. [In Append.] 588 
Cœleſtis Dea. The heavenly goddeſs ; 


worſhipped in Africa. 262 
Cœlus. Heaven. The moſt antient of 
the gods. ibid. 


Combadaxus. A Japaneſe deity, 265 
Comus. The god of feaſting and debau- 


chery. 269 
Concord. A Pagan deity. 271 
Coniſalus. An Athenian deity. 278 
CoNSsENTES DEI. Gods of the firſt 

Order. | 280 
Conſus. The god of Counſel. 281 


Cotytto. The goddeſs of wantonneſs. 28 5 


Cromcruach. An idol of the antient 
Triſh, | 287 
Cupid. The god of love. 292 


Curchus. An antient Pruſſian deity, 294. 
Cybele. The goddeſs of the earth, &c, 
ibid, 

D. 
YN Abis. A Fapaneſe deity. 297 
Dactyli Idæi. The fingers of mount 


Ida. Certain Pagan deities. ibid. 
DzamoNs. Spiritual, intellectual, beings. 


298 
Dagon. The falſe god of Aſhdod or Pia 
tus. 299 
Daiboth. An idol of the Japaneſe, 300 
Daikoku, A Japanese deity. 301 


Derceto. The goddeſs of the Aſcalonites. 3 19 


Devandiren. 
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Devandiren. The ſupreme God of the 
Eaſt-Indian idolaters. Page 320 


Diana. A Pagan goddeſs of the Romans. 


323 and 592 
Diræ. The Furies. 332 
Diſcord. An imaginary deity. 334 
Divi. Dæmons of the Perſians. 336 


Dryads. Wood-nymphs. Certain Pa- 
gan divinities. 344 
Dſiſoo. A Fapaneſe deity. ibid. 
Dyſer. Certain goddeſſes of the antient 
Goths, [In Append.] 592 


E. 
Geria. A goddeſs of the antient Ro- 


mans. 351 
Egregori. Watchers. The name of cer- 
tain angels, [In Append.] 593 
Elagabalus or Alagabalus. A Syrian deity. 
351 

Endovellicuss A Pagan divinity, in 
Spain. 358 
Eoſtre. A goddeſs of the antient Saxons. 
362 

Ermenſul. An idol of the antient Saxons 


of Weſtphalia. [In Append.) 594 


Eſwara. A deity of the Indian Bramins. 
370 
Eternity. An imaginary deity. 377 


FP. 


Aith or Fidelity. A virtue, dei- 

fied by the antient Romans. 396 
Fame. An imaginary goddeſs. 398 
Fates or Deſtinies. Pagan goddeſſes. 404. 


Fauni. A kind of rural deities. 406 
Faunus. A rural deity. ibid, 
Favour. An imaginary deity. 408 
Fear. An imaginary deity. ibid. 


Feaver. A diſeaſe, deified by the Pagans. 
410 
Februus. The imaginary god of luſtrations. 
[In Append.] 596 
Felicity. An imaginary deity. 411 
Feronia. The goddeſs of woods and or- 
cChards. — 41 
Fetiches. Deities of the Negroes of Gui- 
ned. 8 ibid. 
Fidius. A common deity of the Romans 
and Sabines. ibid. 
Flins. An idol of the antient Vandals. 


417 
Flora, The goddeſs of flowers. ibid. 
Fo or Foe. An idol of the Chineſe. 418 


Fornax. The goddeſs of Ovens. 422 
Fortune. An imaginary goddeſs, ibid. 
Furies. Infernal goddeſſes. 431 


xi 
G. 

"NAbriel. An Angel. Page 434 

Ganga Gramma. A goddeſs of 

the Eaſt-Indian Bramins, 4.38 


Genii. Certain deities of the Greeks and 
Romans. 0 


44 
Giagannat. An idol of the Eaſt- Indians. 

443 
Glaucus. A marine deity, or god of the 


ea. 444 
GOD. The only true object of religious 

worſhip. | 447 
Gops. The falſe objects of religious wor- 


449 


ip. 
Golden- Image. Nebuchadnezzar's idol. 


455 
Gounja Ticqvoa. The ſupreme god of the 


Hottentots. 


460 
Graces. Certain Pagan goddeſſes, ibid. 


H. 
| Aﬀedah. An idol of the antient 


Arabians. 466 
Hamadryads. Certain rural goddeſſes. 
La 467 
Harpoctates. The Egyptian god of ſilence. 
+79 

Hebe. The goddeſs of youth. 473 
Hecate. An infernal goddeſs. 474 


Hela. A goddeſs of the antient Goths. 

[In Append.] 600 
Hercules. A Pagan demi-god. 484. 
Hermæ. Statues of the god Mercury. 


| 490 
Herta. An idol of the antient Germans. 


492 
Heſus. A falſe god of the antient Gauls. 
ibid. 
Hobal. An idol of the antient Arabians. 


Hodegitria, 

in Sicily. . 
Homer. A Pagan demi-god. ibid. 
Honour. A virtue, deified by the Pagans. 


495 
The bleſſed Virgin, worſhip'd 
ibi 


49 
ibid. 


Hope. An imaginary goddeſs. 
Hymen. The Pagen god of marriage. 
495 

J. 

" The Fapaneſe god of phyſic. 
499 
Janus. A deity of the antient Romans. 
503 


Jebis or Jebiſu. A Fapaneſe deity. 509 


Ilithya. 4 goddeſs of child-birth. 523 


IMAGES. 


524 
Impudence. 


Xii A TABLE of ARTICLESõ. 


Impudence. An imaginary goddeſs. [In 


Append.] Page 605 
IN DIGIT ES (DE1). Particular gods of 
each country. 530 
Ingen. 4 Fapaneſe god. 533 


Iris. The goddeſs of the Rain-bow. 544 
Iſis. A deity of the antient Egyptians. 


| 545 
Iſparetta. The ſupreme god of the Mala- 

barians. [In Append.] 605 
Juhles. Aerial ſpirits, or demons, of the 
. Laplanders. | 550 
Jumala. An idol of the Finlanders and 

Laplanders. ibid. 
Juno. A famous goddeſs of the Greeks 


and Romans. 550 


Jupiter. The ſupreme god of the antient 
Pagans. Page 555 
Juſtice. A Pagan goddeſs 559 


Juturna. A goddeſs of the antient Ro- 
mans. | Go 
Ixora. A goddeſs of the Pagan Eaſt-Iu- 
dans. 561 


K. 


Amaetzma. A goddeſs of the Pagan 
Eaſt-Indians. 562 


Kitchi-Manitou. A deity of the Savages 
of Canada. | 564 


II. Perſons dedicated to Religion, PRIEST S, RELIGIOUS 
ORD ERS, O&c. 


A. 
Bbeſs. The ſuperior of a convent 


of Nuns. Page 2 

Abbot. The head of a monaſtery. ibid. 

| and 571 

Acephali. A denomination of certain Bi- 

ſhops, and ſetts. 2 

Acœmetæ. A particular order of Monks. 

12 

Acolythiſts. An inferior order of Clergy. 
I 

Agapete, A denomination of certain . 

maidens. 26 

Agyrtæ. Prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele. 28 


Alexians or Cellites. A religious order. 


[In Append.] 574 


Ambroſians. A congregation of religious 


in Italy. [In Append.] 577 
Amoraim. Miſmic Doctors, among the 
eWS. 0 
Anchorets. An order of Monks. 
Angelics. Italian Nuns. [In Append.] 


| Y $79 
Annuntiades. A religious order. 51 
APOSTLES. 69 
ARCH-BISHOP, 74 
ARCH-DEACON. 75 
Archimagus. High-prieſt of the Perſian 
Magi. | 76 
Archimandrite. Superior of a monaſtery. 


ibid. 
Archiſynagogus. Chief of the ſynagogue. 
Os +. —_ 
Arch-preſbyter, Head of the Prieſts. 77 


and 581 
Armenian Monks, 81 


Arval Brothers. Prieſts of the antient 


Romans. Page 85 


Aruſpices. Diviners by the entrails of 


beaſts. ibid. 


Aſiarchæ. Pagan pontiffs of Afia. 90 


Avadoutas. Certain Anchorets among the 


Indian Bramins. 10 1 
Audientes. An order of Catechumens. 
ibid. 

Augurs. Diviners by the flight, feeding 
Sc. of birds. ibid. and 581 
Auguſtin Monks. 104 and 582 
Autocephali, A denomination of certain 
biſhops. | 106 

B. 


Acchæ or Bacchantes. Prieſteſſes of 
Bacchus. 111 


Baptæ. Prieſts of the goddeſs Cotytto. 
11 
Barbes. The paſtors of the Vaudois - 
Waldenſes. [In Append.] 583 
Bards. Prieſts of the antient Britons and 
Gauls. [In Append. ] ibid. 
Barnabites. A religious order. 129 
Bartholomites. A religious order. 130 
Baſilian Monks. 131 
Bectaſchites. A religious order in Turꝶy. 
I 
Beguards. Religious orders in Plau 
Beguines. ders. 135 
Benedictin Monks. 142 and 584 
Bernardin Monks. 146 


id.] Bethlehemites. 4 religious order. 147 


Bikunis, Mendicant Nuns in Japan. 


158 
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Carmelites or White Fryars. 


A TABLE of Ax TICILES. X111 


Bogardeens. A religious order. Page 167 


Clercs. A community of prieſts, deacons, 


Bons fieux. Good ſons. A congregation | &@c. Page 255 
of religious, in Flanders. [In Append.]|CLzrcv. 257 
584 | Cluniacs. A religious Order. 261 

Bonzes. Indian prieſts. 169 | Cœnobites. One fort of Monks. 263 
Boſci. Grazers. A ſort of Monks. 170 | Coloritess A congregation of Auguſtin 
Branchide. Prieſts of Apollo. 175 and| Monks. 264. 
585 | Competentes. An Order of Catechumens. 


Brittinnians. A congregation of 4 
Monks. ibid. 


C. 


Abaliſts. Tewt/h doctors. 186 
Cadrites. A ſort of Mohammedan 


Fryars. 189 
Calatrava (Nuns of the order of). A 
religious ſociety. 190 
Calenders. A fort of Mohammedan Fryars. 
ibid. 

Caliph. The ſupreme Ecclefiaſtical digni- 
tary among the Saracens. 192 
Caloyers. Monks of the Greek Church. 
193 

Camaldolites or Camaldules. A rehgious 
order. 196 
Canons. A particular order of Religious. 
200 

Canoneſſes. Religious women. 201 


Canuſis. Secular prieſts of Fapan. 203 
Caperolans. A congregation of religious 
in Italy. ibid. 
Capuchins. A religious order. 204 
Cardinal. An Ecclefiaſtical Prince, in 
the Romiſh Church. 206 and 587 
20 
Carthuſians. A religious order. 2 55 
Chartophylax. An officer in the Church 
of Conſtantinople. [In Append.] 588 
Chartularius. An officer in the Roman 
Church. ibid. 


Catechiſt. An officer in the primitive 
Church, A 


Catechumens. The loweſt order of Cbri- 


ftians, in the primitive Church. ibid. 
Celeſtins, A religious order. 217 
Ceſarins. A religious order. 222 
8 An Ecclefiaſtic, ſo denomina- 

ted. 224 
Charity of our Lady (Religious Hoſpitalers, 

of the Order of). a 226 


Charity of S. Hippolytus (Religious Hoſ- 
pitalers, of the order of). wil 
Cheq. The prince, or high-prieft, of 
228. 


Mecca. 
Chorepiſcopi. Afliſtant Biſhops. 231 


Ciam. The high-prieſt of the ſect of Li- 
lackun, in China. 249 


iſtertians. A religious Order. 252 
Clarenins. A congregation of Religious. 


254 


Clariſſes. An order of Nuns. 255 


26 
Conception of our Lady (Nuns, of the Or. 
der of). 270 
Conſiſtentes. An Order of Penitents, in 
the primitive Church. 280 
Cophtic or Egyptian Monks. 282 
Copiotæ. An order of men, in the primi- 
tive church, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
bury the dead. 283 
Corybantes. Prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele. 


284 
Croiſiers or Croſs-bearers. A religious 


Order. 286 


Culdees. Monkiſh prieſts, in Scotland and 
Ireland. 291 


Curate. An Eccleſiaſtic, ſo denominated. 


293 
Curetes. Prieſts of Veſta or Cybele. 294 


Curiones. Prieſts of the antient Romans. 
[In Append.] 5gr 


D. 
Aduchi. Prieſts of the goddeſs Ceres. 


2 


97 
Dairo. The high-prieſt of the Fapaneſe. 


301 
Dalai Lama. The high-prieſt of the Cal- 
muc Tartars. FE ibid. 
Deacons. One of the three ſacred or- 
ders of the Chriſtian Church. 304. 
Deaconeſles. Female Deacons. 306 
Dean. An Eccleſiaſtical dignitary. 307 
Deputatus. An officer in the church of 
Conſtantinople. I 
Derviſes. Mohammedan Monks. ibid. 
Dimeſſes. A congregation of religious wo- 
men, in the ſlate of Venice. 329 - 
Diſciplinants. Pretended penitents in Spain. 
333 
Dominicans. A religious order. 339 


Druids. Prieſts of the ancient Britons and 
Gauls. 242 


E. 
Bdomadarius. An antient offirer be- 


longing to cathedral churches. 327 


Ebrbuharites. A fort of Mobammedan 
Monks. 348: 


EccLEslASTICs. The Clergy, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the Laity. 2349 


Edhemites. 4 ſort of Turkiſh Monks 
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Nr Monks... Pa ge 351 

| 9 Exirs. a Turk/þ Saints. 357 
3 Epiſtemonarch. An officer in the Greet 
© "Church," . 364 
Epulones. Certain prieſts of the antient 
Romans. 371 
EvANGELIsTs. Preachers, and writers 

of the goſpel. 378 


Eudiſt, A congregation of m Nr 


prieſts in France. 


te 
Eümelpides Prieſts of the goddeſs 7 
393 
Exarch. An officer in the Greek * 
74 
Exocatacœli. Certain great officers in 
the church of Conſtantinople. 389 
Exorciſts. An order of men in the antient 


Church, employed to caſt out devils 390 
a» 


\Akirs. Indian Monks or Fryars. 


3 
Feciales. Prieſts of the antient Romans. 


411 
Feki (The blind men of). A ſociety of 
Devotees 75 ibid. 
Feuillants. religious order. [In Ap- 
pend.} 596 
Filles-dieu. An order of Nuns, in France. 
414 
Flamines. An order of prieſts 1 the 
Romans. 417 
Fontevraud (The Order of). A religious 
order in the Romiſh Church. 420 
Franciſcans, or Fryars-Minors, or Grey- 
Fryars. 424 
Fraternities. Societies for the improve- 
ment of devotion. 425 
G. 
8. ABRIEL (The congregation of). 
A religious ſociety in France. 
134 
Galli. Prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele. 43 
and 59 
Gaons. An order of fewiſh Doctors. 
439 
Garmans. A religious order among the 
Banians. ibid. 
Gentil-donne. Venetian Nuns, ſo called. 
442 


Georgian Monks and Nuns. ibid. 


'A TABLE of ARTICLES. 


Gilbertines. An Engliſh religious order, 


PR Page 444 
Prieſts of the iſland of Ceylan. 
450 

Greek Monks and Nuns. 40 f 
Grandmontains. A religious order. 462 
S. Gregory the enligbtener (The united 
brethren of). A religious order in Ar- 


Gonnes. 


menta, ibid. 

Guillemites or Williamites. A religious 

order. 463 
H. 

All (Virgins of). A religious ſociety, 

at Hall in Germany. 467 

erbads. Inferior prieſts of the Gaurs, 

in Perſia. 470 

Haudriettes. An order of Nuns at Paris. 

471 

HERMITs. 491 


Heſychaſts. Certain Eaſtern Monks. 492 


Hierogrammati. An order of Egyptian 
prigſts. 493 
Hieromnemon. An officer of the Greek 
Church. [In Append.] 600 
Hierophantes. An order of Athenian 
prieſts. 494 
Humiliati. The Humbled. A religious 


order in Italy. [In Append. ] 601 
]. 


J Monks of Armenia. 


Jaddeſes. Prieſts in the "IF of 
Ceylan. 499 

Jaguis. Hermits, among the Bamans. 
ibid. 

Jeronymites. Hermits of St Ferom. A 
religious order in Italy and Spain. 
fl Append.] 602 
Jeſuates. A religious order in 1taly. 
a Append.] ibid. 
Jeſuits. A famous religious order in the 


Church of Rome. 511 and 602 


Imams. Mohammedan Prieſts. 527 
Joguis. A kind of folitaries,. among the 


| Eaf-Indian:. 539 


K. 
Ro: tuchta. The bh; gb-prieft of the 


Calmuc Tartars and Weſtern 
Monguls, 567 


III. Times, 
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III. Times, and Places, of * wor ſhip ; Fass rs, FESTIVALS, 
TzMPLEs, CHURCHEs, &fc. 


A. 
Dhha. 424 Mohammedan 05 eſtival. 
e 16 
Adrianæa. Certain temples built by the 


Emperor Adrian. [In Append.] 3 
Advert. A Cie fe Rival * 
Agape. The Love-feaſt of the antient 

Chriſtians. and 574. 
S. Agnes's day. A Romiſh feſtival, 26 
Agonalia, tn antient fe 04 of the Ro- 
mans. 2 
Agrionia. Antient Bæotian feſtivals. 28 
Agroteræ. An annual ſacrifice at 3 

ibi 
Aid. The name of the Mohammedan 

Feaſts. 30 
Athenian ſacrifices. 32 
All-Saints. 4 Chriſtian fe wo 35 


37 

Ambarvale. The feaſt of e 
among the Romans. 38 and 577 
Anacalypteria. } Antient Greek feſtivals. 
Anacleteria. 43 
Ancyle. The feaſt of the holy bucklers, 
among the Romans. 44 
S. Andrew's day. A Chriſtian feſtival. 
| 46 and 577 

S8. Anne's day. A feſtival f the Greek 
and Romiſh Churches, [ln geen 


Annuntiation. A Chriſtian feſtival. 

Antheſphoria. An antient Seller fe j - 
val. 

Antheſteria. 
val. 

S. Anthony the Abbot's day.] Romiſb 75 

8. Anthony of Padua's day. I vals. ibid. 

Apaturia, An antient Athenian feſtival. 


An antient Athenian fe 75 i- 


58 
Apollonia. Feaſts ſacred to Apoll. 68 
Apopompæ. Certain days for ſacrifice 


among the antient Greeks. ibid. 
Arafah. A day of devotion among the 


Aſcolia, A feſtival f the god Bacchus. 


Page 89 

Aſh-wedneſday. The firſt day of Lent. 

o and 581 

Aſſumption. A Romiſh feſtival. 91 

Atocha (Our Lady of). A chapel ie 
Madrid. 75 

Atonement (The day & A wh 

19 720 ( y 9). J +21 

Auguſtalia, A feſtival in honour of Au- 


guſtus Ceſar. 104 


B. 
Acchanalia. Feaſts of the god Bac- 


chus. III 
Baptiſtery T he place of baptiſm, in the 

antient Church. 126 
S. Barbara's day. A Romiſh feſtival. 
ibid. 


5 | S. Barnabas's day. A Chriſtian fe . 


1 
8. Bartholomew's day. A Chriſtian fe- 


ſtival. 129 
Baſilicæ. The name of certain churches. 


132 
Beiram or Bairam. The name of two 
Turkiſh feſtivals. 136 
Boëdromia. An antient Athenian feſti- 
val. 167 
Brauronia. An antient Athenian fe 5 
22 
Brumæ or Brumalia, Feſtivals of Bac- 
chus. 178 
| 4.4 
Aaba: The famous temple of Mecca. 
18 

Cabiria. Feſtivals in honour of the gods 
Cabiti. 188 
Calliſteia. The rewards of beauty. A 
feſtival in the iſiand of Leſbos. 192 


Candle-maſs-day. A Chriſtian feſtival. 


197 

Mobammedans. 73 | Canephoria. A. feſtival of Diana. ibid. 
Arateia. The feſtival of Aratus. ibid. Carneia. An antient Greek feſtival. 209 
Arrephoria. An antient Athenian feſti- | Carya. A feſtival of Diana. 211 
val. 83 | Catapatyme. A feſtival of the Peru- 
Artemiſia. A feſtival of the my vans. 214 
Diana. Cathedral. A Biſhop's church. 216 
Aſcenſion- day. A Chriſtian feſtival. 86 8. Cecilia's day. A feſtival of the Romiſb 
Aſclepia. A feftival of the god Mſcula-| Church. 217 
Piu * 88 | Cetealia. A fefttval of Ceres: 219 


Chancel. 
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of a Chriſtian church. 223 
Chantry. A little chapel in a cathedral 
church. 224 | 


Chapel. A place of divine ——_— 45 
called. 


Charila. A feſtival of the Dobben 


wes 225 
Chariſtia, The kinſmens feaſt. A feſti- 
val of the antient Romans. 226 
Chelidonia. A feſtival of the — 
22 
Choir. Part of a cathedral church. 
231 


S. Chriſtina's day. A feſtival of the Ro- 


miſh Church. 237 
Chriſtmaſs-day. A great Chriſtian feſti- 


val. ibid. 


CHURCH- 239 
Church-yard. 249 
Circumciſion of our Lord. A Chriſtian 
feſtival. 252 
8. Clara's day. A feſtival of the Romih 
Church. 254. 
Cloeia. An Athenian feſtival. 260 
Coemetery. A burying- place. 262 
Commemoration of the dead. A feſtival 
of” the Romiſh Church. „ 
Compitalia. Roman feſtivals. 269 


Conception (Immaculate) of the hol 
Virgin. A feſtival of the Romiſh Church. 
ibid. 

Conſualia. A feſtival of the god Conſus. 


281 
Conventicle. A private aſſembly, or meet- 


ing, for the exerciſe of religion. ibid. 
D. 
Aidala. Fęſtivals of the Bæotians. 


oo 


Daidis. 4 Grecian feſtival. 30 
Daphnephoria. 4A feſtival of Apoll. 
; 303 
Deaconries. The chapels at Rome, under 
the direction of the Cardi cat Deatons. 


307 
Decennalia. Antient Roman fe 1 


Dedication (Feaſt of). A Jewiſb alive 
312 
Delia. A feſtival of the Delians. 317 
Demetria, A feſtival of the goddeſs Ceres. 
ibid. 
8. Demetrio's day. A feſtival of the wer 
Church. 


S. Dennis's day. A feſtival of the Romiſh 
Church. ibid. 


Diacæniſmus. The week after Eaſter. 


32 
Diaſia. A fe eſtival of Jupiter. Pd 


Diipoleia. An Athenian feſtival. 329 
I 
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Chancel. A particular part of the fabric | 


Diony ſia. Peſtivals of Bacchus. 330 
Dioſcuria. A feſtival of Caſtor and Pol- 


lux. 337 

Dipavali. A feſtival of the Indian Bra- 

mins, ibid. 
E. 

Aſter: A great Chriſtian feſtival. 

345 

Ecduſia. A Grectan feſtival. 50 


. In A famous church, in Per- 


35r 


Elaphebolia. A Grecian feſtival. 352 
Eleuſinia. A famous feſtival of Ceres. 


353 
Ember- weeks. Solemn ſeaſons in the Chri- 


ſtian Church. 357 
Epiphany. A Chriſtian feſtival. 363 


| ay end 594 
Erotia or Erotidia. A feſtival of the 
Theſpians. 372 
Eumenedeia. A feſtival of the Sicyontans. 

392 

Exaltation of the Croſs. A feſtival of the 
Greek and Romiſh Churches. 334 
Exedræ. Buildings, belonging to a Church. 
388 

Expiation (The great day of). A Jeu 
faſt. 392 


F. 
AS TS. Days of religious abſtinence. 
401 


Faunalia, Feſtivals of the god Faunus. 
405 
Feaſt of God. A ſolemn feſtival in the 


Rornſh Church. 408 
FEasTs or FESTIVALS. Days of re- 
ligious feaſtin ibid. 


Feralia. A fe 2 of the antient Romans. 


412 
Feriæ Latinæ. The Latin Feſtival. ibid. 
S. Ferreol's day. A feſtival in the Romiſh 


Church, [In 8 4 596 

Floralia. Feſtivals of the goddeſs Flora. 

| 418 

Fordicidia, A feſtival of the antient Ro- 

mans. 421 

Fornacalia, A feſtival of the goddeſs For- 

nax. 422 
G. 

Auvri-devi. A feſtival of the Eaſt- 

Indian Bramans. 439 

8. Genevieve's day. A Romiſh feſtival. 

440 

Gerizim (The Temple of). 442 

8. George of Cappadocia's day. A fe/ti- 

val of the Greek Church. ibid. 
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Gibon. 4 remarkable idel-temple in 7-H 


Page 443 
A The day of aſſembly. 


444 
A feſtival of the Eaſt- 


Gokoulaſtemi. 
Indian Bramins. 455 
Good-friday. A ſolemn day of faſting, in 
the Chriſtian Church. 456 


H. 
Ammanim. Hebrew Temples of 6 the 


Sun. 
Hanuca or Channuca. The Fewiſh fea 5 
of lights. 
Haſſan's feſtival. A. ſolemn day in Pee 


Hebdome. A feſtival of Apollo. 7 
Hecaleſia. An antient Greek feſtiv a 
474 

Hecatombœa. An antient Greek feſtival. 
ibid. 

8. Helena's day. A Romiſh feſtival. 476 


Hephaiſtæa. An antient Athenian feſti- 
val. 483 
Heracleia. An antient Athenian fe 1 
ibid 
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rf” 


erme. Antient Greek feſtivals. P -499 
High-places. Hills, on which t 
raelites worſhipped idols, &c. [In 45 p- 


nd.] 601 
Hl An antient Roman feſtival. 494 


Hyacinthia. An antient Greek feſtival. 
498 


J. 


8. TAmess day. A fe Nivel of the 
Chriſtian Churc 49 
S. James of Compoſtella (Church nn. 
A famous church in Spain. 500 
Jami. Certain Turkiſh Temples. 501 
I | Innocents-day. A feſtival of the Chri- 
ſtian Church. $3 
Inoa. Antient Grecian fe ſtivals. ibid. 
S. John Baptiſt (The 8 70 A fe- 
ſtrval of the 57 ian Chur 539 
S8. John the Evangeliſt's day. A. feſtival 
of the Chriſtian Church. 540 
Jubilee. A feſtival ſeaſon of the Fews, 
and Romaniſts. 547 
Junonalia. A feſtival of the goddeſs Juno. 
[In Append.] 606 


Heraia. A antient Greek feſtival. 484 


IV. SAcRED Books, 


WRITINGS, Ge. 


Andbertken. A book, containing the re- 
ligion of the Bramins. - © 46 
A 
f Anfal. The title of a chapter in the Ko- 
| ran. ibid, 
Becedarian Pſalms. 3]AnTHEM. A church ſong. 52 
Abeſta. A book aſcribed to the pa- | Anthologium. A book, containing the of- 
triarch Abraham. ibid. | fices of the Greek Church. 53 
Abgarus, His letter to Feſus Chriſt, 4 Apocalypſe, A canonical book 4 the New 
Acaid. A book of the principal articles of Teſtament. 9 and d 579 
 Mohammediſm. APOCRYPHAL Books. Thee we 2 
Acathyſtus. A hymn in the Greek Church. divine authority. 
ibid. | Apoſtle's Creed. A formulary of Giri 
Acts of the apoſtles. A canonical book of ian faith. 70 
the New Teſtament. | 13 | Apoſtolical Canons. Canons aſcribed to 
Acts of Pilate. A ſpurious writing. 14 | the Apoſtles. 71 
Agur. The title of the 3oth chapter of ARTICLES of REL1G1on. 84 
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Ahabath Olam. Eel Love. A Jew ran. 91 
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Belians or Abelonians. Heretics of 

Africa. 3 

Abrahamians. Heretics of Antioch. 6 
Adamites. Chriſtian Heretics. 2 


Adeliah. The name of a Mobammedan 


| feet. 15 
Adoptians. Chriſtian Heretics. 19 
Aerians, Chriſtian Heretics. 22 
Aetians. Chriſtian Heretics. 24 
Aginnians. Chriſtian Heretics. 26 
Agnoites. Chriſtian Heretics. ibid. 
Agonoclites. A Chriſtian 2 28 
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Albanenſes. Chriſtian Heretics. 31 
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Albigenſes. A ſe# of Cbriſtian Refor- 
mers. ibid. 
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; 2 
Alogians. Heretics of Afia Minor. 3 
Almaric's Hereſy. 35 
Amſdorfians. A ſect of Proteſtants. 41 
Anabaptiſts. 4 Proteſtant ſect. ibid. 


Angelites. Chriſtian Heretics, 49 


Anomcaans. A name of the Pure Arians. 


I 
Anthropomorphites. Chriſtian Heretics, 


35 


Antidicomarianites. Chriſtian Heretics. 


6 
Antinomians. Chriſtian Heretics. : 
Antitactes. A branch of the Gnoſtics. ibid. 
Apellzans. Chriſtian Heretics. 
Aphthartodocites. Chriſtian Heretics. ibid, 


Apocarite. Chriſtian Heretics. 60 
Apollinarians. Chriſtian Heretics. 61 
Apoſtolics. A Chriſtian ſect. 71 
Aquarians. A Chriſtian ſect. 72 
Arabici. Heretics of Arabia. 1 
Archontics. Chriſtian Heretics. 76 
Arians. Chriſtian Heretics. 7 
Arminians. A Proteſtant ſect. 2 
Arnoldiſts. A Chriſtian ſect. 83 
Artotyrites. A Chriſtian ſect. 85 
Aſcharians. A Mohammedan ſet. 87 
Aſclepiodoteans. Chriſtian Heretics. 88 
Aſcodrogites. A ſect of Fanatics, ibid. 
Aſcodrutes. Chriſtian Heretics. ibid. 
Aſſideans. A Jewiſb ſect. 91 
Aſſuritans. Chriſtian Heretics. 92 
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Audzans. Chriſtian Heretics. 101 
Azarechites. Mohammedan Heretics. 106 
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Bogomiles. Chriſtian Heretics. 167 of England. 335 
Bohemian Brethren. A ſe of Chriſtian | Docetee. Chriſtian Heretics. 339 
Reformers. ibid. | Donatiſts. Cbriſtian Schiſmatics. 340 
Bonoſians. Chriſtian Heretics. 169 | Dulciniſts. Chriſtian Heretics. 344- 
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Philoſophers. 172 | Ebionites. Chriſtian Heretics. ibid. 
Browniſts. A religious ſect in England. | Elceſaites. Chriſtian Heretics. 352 
178 | Encratites. Chriſtian Heretics. 358 
Budſdoiſts. Profeſſors of the religion cal- | ENTH usIASTS. 61 


led Budſdoiſm, in China and Japan. 
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Bumicilis. A religious ſect of Mohamme- 
dans in Egypt and Barbary. 181 
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Adarians. A Muſſulman ſect. 188 


Cadezadelires. A Muſſulman ſect. 
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Cainites. Chriſtian Heretics. 189 
Calixtins. A Chriſtian ſect. 192 
Calviniſts. A ſect of Proteſtants. 194 


Cameronians. A party of Preſbyterians 

in Scotland. [In Append.] 586 
Caraites. A Jewiſh ſect. 205 
Carmathians. 4A Mohammedan ſect. 206 
Carpocratians. Chriſtian Heretics. 210 
Cerdonians. Chriſtian Heretics. 219 


Cerinthians. Chriſtian Heretics. 222 
Ceurawath. The name of a ſett of Ba- 


nians. 223 
Chacabout. The name of a ſect of Ton- 
quineſe, ibid. 
Chavarigts. A Mohammedan 2 228 
Chazinzarians. Chriſtian Heretics in 
Armenia. ibid. 
CHRISTIANS. 232 
Chriſtians of St Thomas. 236 
Chupmeſlahites A Mohammedan ſet#. 
238 

Circumcellians. Chri/tzan Heretics * 
Africa. 249 
Cœlicolæ. A Chriſtian ſect. 262 
Colluthians. A Chriſtian ſect. 264 


Collyridians. Chriſtian Heretics, ibid. 
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Eudoxians. Chriſtian Heretics. 382 
Eunomians. Chriſtian Heretics. 383 
 Euſebians. Chriſtian Heretics. ibid. 
Euſtathians. Chriſtian Sectaries, and He- 
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Eutychians. Chriſtian Heretics. ibid. 
Exocionites. A name of the Arians. 389 
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Append. ] 600 


Havarioun. In Arabic, The Apoſtles, 


ibid. 
Hemero- baptiſts. A Feuiſb ſect. 483 


Heracleonites. Chriſtian Heretics. 484 
HERETICS. 4.86 
Herodians. An antient Fewiſb ſet, 491 


Hieracites. Chriſtian Heretics. 49 


Hillel (The ſchool of). A Fewiſh ſect. 


494 


Hommes d'intelligence. Men of under- 
ſtanding. Certain Heretics in Picardy. 
495 

Houames. A ſect of Mohammedans, in A- 
rabia. ibid. 
Huſſites. A Chriſtian ſet, in Bohemia. 
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Jammabos. A religious ſect of the Ja- 

paneſe. 50 1 
Janſeniſts. A religious ſect in France. 


ibid. 
Iconoclaſts. Image- Breakers. 06 
Icoxus. The name of a religious ſec in 

Japan. 50 
Ipor Ar ERV. iid. 
Jentives. A ſect of Heathens in the Eaſt- 
Indies. 510 
IE us. $17 and 603 
Pg A religious ſet in Turky = 
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Illuminati. The Enlightened. Span 


Heretics. 
Independents: A. ect of Proteſtants. 528 


Joachimites. Chriſtian Enthufiaſts. - 37 


Iſites. A Mohammedan ſect. 547 
Iſlebians. A Chriſtian ſect in Germany. 
(In Append.] 605 


Ki A ſect of Pagans, in Per- 


562 
A Mohammedan ſect. 563 


Keramians. 


VI. RirES, CEREMONIES, 


A. 


Bdeſt. Purification, 
Turks. 3 
Ablution. Purification by water. 
Abſolution. 
mitting fins. 


and 571 
| Acerra. 4 


mans. II 

Admonition. An act of Church wie: 

Adoration, Religious worſhip. 

Agnus Dei. A piece of Popiſb ue, 
tion. 


Alb. A prieftly veſiment. [ln Append] 
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ALTAR. 


among the 


4 
The miniſterial power of re- 
A kind of altar among the Ro- 


HABITS, Ur ENSILS, &c, 


Altar of the unknown God. An altar 


at Athens, [In Append.] 575 
Altar of Lyons. [In Append. 570 
Anathema. Any thing devoted; alſo one 


kind of excommunication. 


Antimenſia. A conſecrated wet 
Apotheoſis.  Deification among the Fn 


mans. 71 
Aquilicia. Sacred rites of the Romans. 73 
Aſhes. Uſed in ſeveral ceremomes. 


Auto de Fe. Act of Faith. A ceremony 
of the Inquiſition. 106 


B. 


Age: The myſterious Alence of the 
Perfian Magi. 118 
Barr 182. A Chriſtian ſacrament. 119 
f Beatification. 
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BELLS: 139 and 583 


Bema. A Biſhop's throne, in the antient | 


Church. 
Benediction or Blefling. 
Bidding-prayer. 
Deacons in the antient Church. 158 
Brazen-Sea. A ſacred utenſil in the tem- 


141 
143 


ple of Solomon. | 53 
Breaſt- plate. Worn by the Jewiſb high- 
prieſts. | ' Ibid 
BURIAL. 181 


C. 


Andleſtick (Golden). A ſacred uten- 

fil of the Fewiſh tabernacle. 197 

Canonization. The ceremony of making a 

faint, in the Romiſb Church. 201 

Cenſer. A ſacred inſtrument, fo _— 
21 

Chaplet. A ftring of beads uſed by the 

Romaniſts as an inſtrument of piety. 

225 

Cherem. The ſecond fort of excommuni- 


cation among the eus. 229 
Chryſome. A white garment, uſed in 
Baptiſm. 238 


Circumciſion. A Pagan and Fewiſb rite. 
250 

Collobium. A prieftly garment, 264 
Colyva (Oblation of the). A religious ce- 
remony of the - Greek Chriſtians, [In 
Append.] 589 
Communion-Table: A table for the cele- 
bration of the Chriſtian Euchariſt. 267 
Confarreatio. A religious ceremony of the 
antient Romans. [In Append.] 589 
Confeſſion. A verbal acknowledgment of 
fins. 271 and 589 
Confirmation, A rite of the Chriſtian 
religion. 274 
Conſecration. A devoting, or ſetting a- 
part, any thing to the worſhip and ſer- 


and 166 
One part of the office of | 
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Beatification, The ceremony of declaring a | 
ſaint, in the Romiſh Church. Page 134 | 


D. 


Almatica. An epiſcopal veſlment. 

Page 301 

Dancing. A religious ceremony. ibid. 
Dedication. A ſolemn devoting any thing 
to the ſervice of religion. 310 
Deification. The raiſing men to the rank 
of gods. 313 
Deo Gratias. A form of Chriſtian ſaluta- 
tion. | 318 
Devoting. A ſolemn execration, or cur- 
Jing. 321 
Diamaſtigoſis. An antient Spartan ſo- 
lemnity. 322 
Divination. The diſcovery of future events. 


Divorce. The ceremony of repudiating, or 


putting away a man's wife. 338 
E. 
1 In Arabic, Confeſſion of ſins. 
339 
phod. 4 garment of the Hebrew prieſts. 
: | | 62 
Equiria. Games in honour of the 12 
Mars. 372 
EucnarisT. The Chriſtian ſacrament 
of” the Lord Vert 378 
Euchelaion. The oil of prayer. A ſa- 
crament of the Greek Church. 381 


Exiteria. Oblations, or prayers, among 


the Greeks, for a proſperous egreſs. 389 
Expiation. A religious act. 392 


F. 


131 A portable chair, in 
the Pope's chapel. 397 


vice of God. 278 | Februa. Certain ſacrifices of the antient 
Cope. An Eccleſiaſtical habit. 282 | Romans. In Append.] 596 
Corporal. A fair linen club, uſed in the | Firſt-fruits. Certain religious oblations. 
Euchariſt. "| 4.16 
Creſſelle. A wooden inſtrument, uſed, in Font. A large baſon, uſed in baptiſm. 
the Romiſh Church, inſtead of a bell. | 420 and 597 
286 | FUNERAL RITES. 427 
Criobolia. . Sacrifices of rams. [In Ap- oy 
pend.] 90 
Croifier. A Biſbop's paſtoral ſtaff. $74. G. 
Crucifix. A repreſentation of CHRIST on 
the crofs. 289 and 591 Ames (Sacred). 436 
Cup. A facred utenfil, employed in the Golden roſe. Conſecrated by the 
celebration of the Euchariſt, 292 Pope, 456 
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Abdala. Jeuiſh ceremony, ob- 
ſerved on the ſabbath. Page 465 
Hecatomb. A ſacrifice of an hundred 
oxen. 475 
Hecatomphonia. A ſacrifice of the Me/- 
fenians. [In Append. ] 600 
Hoft. The conſecrated elements in the 
Euchariſt. 
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Eblah. The Mohammedan ceremony 


of turning. towards the temple of 
Mecca, 562 


VII. Mis cEgLLANEOUS. SUBJECTS. 


poſtaſis. 


 ecclefiaſtical year. WD 
Adhab. In Arabic, Divine Puniſhment. 


ibid, 
Adhab al Cabr. In Arabic, The pu- 


niſhment of the grave. ibid. 
Adl or Adel. In Arabic, The juſtice of 
God. 16 
Adonai. One of the Hebrew names of 
God. | 17 
Advowſon. A right of preſentation to a 
benefice, [In Append. 573 


ibid. 
Adar. The twelfth month of the Fewiſb 


| 


Ara. A fixed point of time in chronology 
1 21 
Æſar. In the old Tuſcan language, God. 

A. 22 
Afu. In Arabic, Pardon of ſins. 25 
| Agel. In Arabic, Death. 26 
B. The fifth month of the Fewiſh| Ahmed. Another name of Mobammed. 
eccleſiaſtical year. 3 | 29 
Ab. A month of the Syriac year, ibid. | Alat. In Arabic, Miracles, ibid. 
Abba. Father. A title. ibid. | Aloides. Two giants. : 33 
Abib. The firſt month of the Fewiſb ec- | Allah. The Arabic name of God. ibid. 
clefiaſtical year. 4 | ALMS. RY, BENS 35 
Abougehel. A great enemy of Moham-| Amalthza. A Sibyl, 2; HS 
med. | s | Ambroſia, The food of the gods. 38 
Abracadabra, A magical word, 6 Amulet. A piece of ſuperſittion. 41 
Acdah. Divination by arrows, among | Anargyres. The name of two Greek ſaints. 
the Arabian 1dolaters: 10] --; 43 
Acheron. One of the rivers of hell. 11| Andeſchan, Nimrod's firſt ſacrificator. 
Achrat. In Arabic, A future ſtate. 46 
1 ibid. | Antelucan aſſemblies of Chriſtians. 52 
Acl or Aclon. In Arabic, The under- | Antichriſt, The man of ſin, foretold in 
ſtanding. 12]: MM fl - 55 
Acnum. In Arabic, Subſtance or Hy-] Antiphony. Alternate ſinging. 57 


Apocriſarius. A Biſhop's reſident. 60 
Apoſtaſy. A deſerting the true religion. 


68 
Apoſtolical. An epithet. 70 
Appropriation. A particular fort of ec- 


t benefice. '[In Append.] 580 


Araf. The Mohammedan Purgatory. 73 
Arbain. In Arabic, Forty Traditions. 
Armillus. Antichriſt, among the Jews. 
Arſch, In Arabic, The throne of God- 

| 4 


Aſchhor. 


xxiv 
Aſchhor. In Arabic, The four ſacred 
months. Page 88 


Aſchour. In Arabic, The tenth day of 
the month Moharram. ibid. 
Aſylum. A ſan#uary, or place of refuge. 


ATTRIBUTES or Gov. 


Attrition. A ſorrow for fins. ibid. 
Ave-Mary. The angel Gabriels ſaluta- 
tion of the virgin Mary. 101 


Aulad. In Arabic, The ſons of God. 104 
Aulia. In Arabic, The friends of God. 


ibid. 

Autos Sacramentales. Pious tragedies, 

acted in Spain. 106 
B. 


Ab. In the language of the Perſian 
Magi, Father. 110 

Baba. A ** Turkiſh impoſtor. 111 
Badiat al Ginn. In Arabic, The wil- 
derneſs of fairies. 118 
Baratz. Letters patent, granted to the 
Greek Biſhops in Turkey. 126 
Barbelo. The name of Simon Magus's 
wife, &c. 127 
Bath-col. The daughter of a voice. 4 
kind of revelation among the Jews. 133 
Benefice. A ſpiritual promotion. 143 
Beſchen. The ſecond perſon of a trinity, 
acknowledged by the Bramins. 147 
Bigot. A perſon obſtinately wedded to ſome 
religious opinion. I58 
Blaſphemy. A fn. 164. 
Borak. The animal, which carried Mo- 
hammed to heaven. I70 
Brabeutæ. Judges of the Olympic games. 
[In Append.] 585 
Briareus. A giant. 177 
Brontes, Steropes, and Pyracmon. The 
three cyclops. 178 
Bul. The erghth month of the Fewiſh ec- 
clefiaſtical year. | 180 
Bull, An apoſtolical ręſcript or edict. 


ibid. 


C. 


Abbala. Jewiſh Traditions. A my- 

ical ſcience. i85 and 586 

Cadha and Cadr. In Arabic, The di- 

vine decree, and Predeſtination. 188 

Caf. A fabulous mountain. 189 

Cafur. In Arabic, An Infidel, ibid. 

Cafur. A fountain in the Muſſulman Pa- 

radiſe. ibid. 
2 
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Canons. Ecclefiaſtical laws, Page 198 
Canun. Tuo months of the Syriac year. 


1" 
Catacombs, Subterraneous burial has 
21 
Catholic. An epithet. | 2 15 
Cerberus. The porter of hell. 219 
Chapter. A ſociety of ecclefiaſtics. 225 
Charon. The ferryman of hell. 227 
and 587 
CuuRcn of Roms. 243 
CuvRcn (Greek). 245 


CnvRcn (Gallican). 247 
Ciſleu. The ninth month of the Fewiſh 

ecclefiaſtical year. 252 
Clarendon (The conſtitutions of). Certain 

eccleſiaſtical laws. [In Append.] 588 
Cocytus. One of the rivers of hell, 262 
Commendam. The charge, truſt, or ad- 


miniſtration of an ecclefiaſtical benefice. 
266 
Communion. The being united in doc- 


trine and diſcipline. 267 
Conclave, The place, in which the Car- 
dinals ele the Pope. 270 


Confeſſion of Augſbourg. A formulary 
of faith. 


2 
Confeſſion of Brandenbourg. A 1 
lary 'of faith. [In Append.] 589 
Confeſſor. A name given to ſome Chri- 
ſtians. 274 
Congregation, An aſſembly of Cardinals. 
2 
Conſiſtory. An ecclefiaſtical Hen 
| 281 
Contrition. A forrow for fins. ibid. 
Convocation. An aſſembly of the Clergy 
of England. ibid, 
Corban. Feuiſb offerings, &c. 283 
and 590 
Corſi, In Arabic, The throne of God. 
ibid, 
Corſned Bread. A piece of ſuperſtition a- 
mong the antient Saxons. «+ 2 


Cotbat. The ſermons, or diſcourſes, of the 
Saracen Imams or Rectors of Moſques. 
ibid. 

Courts (Ecclefiaftical). | | 
Croſs. The inſtrument of puniſhment, on 
which JEsUs CHRIST ſuffered death. 

Wy 287 

Cruſades. The Holy Wars of the Cbri- 
ſtians againſt the Infidels. 290 
Cruſade. A ſociety belonging to the Spaniſh 


Inquifition. 291 
Cure. The name of an ecclefiaſtical bene- 
e. 294 
Cyclops. Sicilian giants, ſervants of the 
god Vulcan, | 296 
Daggial, 


A TABLE of AR TICLES. xxv 


Eſch allah. In Arabic, Divine Love. 
Page 372 
Eternity. An attribute of God. 3 77 
D. Eulogiz. Bleſſed Bread, in the Greek 
Church, | 382 
Exciſion. A ſcripture e e 388 
Aggial. The Mobammedan Anti- Exemption. A privilege given by the 
I Cbriſt. Page 298 Pope to the Clergy. 389 
9 Datary. An officer in the Pope's court. 
2 304 
Decanica. Priſons for delinquent eccle- 
fraſtics. 309 F. 
Decimes. A tax, in France, levied on | 
the Clergy. : ibid. | 
Defenſores. Advocates, or protectors, of F. In Arabic, The virtues. 396 
articular churches. 312 Farouc. A title of honour, given by 
Degradation. The depriving an ecclefiaſtic | Mohammed to Omar. 401 
of his rank or degree in the _— FIRE. 414 
ibid. 
Denarii de Caritate. Oblations to cathe- 
dral churches. 318 
Deprivation. The depoſing an ecclgſiaſtic G. 
from his office and preferment. ibid. 
DevoTEE. A bigot, or ſuperſtitious per- 
ſon. 320 Ates of Hell. A ſcripture-expreſ- 
Diah. In Arabic, The Law of retalia- ion. 439 
tion. 322 | Gilgul Hammethin. The rolling of the 
Diet. An aſſembly of the ſtates of Ger-] dead. A Tewiſh tradition. 454 
many. 327 | 
Dignitary. One, advanced to an eccleſia- 
ſtical dignity. 328 
Dimiſſorv Letters. Letters of leave, gran- H. 
obs to the inferior Clergy. 
"of Is | 
Ein. In Arabic, Religion, in 5 Adher nadher. In Arabic, The 
| ibid, immenſity of God. 465 
Incl A diftrift, or divifion, under | Hadith. Traditions of what Mohammed 
 2overnment of a Biſhop. 330 aid. | 466 
rr. One, who learns his religious | Hakk. One of the Muſſulman names of 
opinions from another. 333| God. 3 
Ducipline (E&cclefraſtical). 334 | Handkerchief (Holy). A ſuperſtitious re- 
Douative, A particular ſort of ecclefiaſti-| lic, among the Roman Catholics, 469 
cal benefice. 341 | HEAvEN. | 472 
Draconarli. Antient officers belonging to] Hegira. The flight of Mohammed. The 
the Pope. 342 Muſulman Ara. 475 
| | HELL. | 
Henoticon of Zeno. An imperial edit. 
E. | 483 
Blis. The Mohammedan name of the ]. 
devil. 348 
Ectheſis of Heraclius. An expoſition of 
faith. 350 | S. IAnuarius's blood. An annual juggle 
Elders (Fewiſh, Ec.) 353 of the prieſts at Naples. 502 
Elul. The fixth month of the Fewiſh ec- Jar or Jar. The ſecond month of 
cleſiaſtical year. ibid. | he Fewiſh ecclefiaſtical year. 506 
Elyſian Fields. The fabulous abode of good | Al Jaſſaſa. A beaſt, according to the Mo- 
men after death. | ibid. | hammedans, who will precede the day of 
Energumens. Dæmoniacs, or perſons poſ= | judgment. ibid. 
ſelſed by the devil. 358 | Jefumi. A cuſtom of trampling on the 
Engil. In Arabic, The Goſpel, 3591 croſs, among the Japaneſe, 509 
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Jehovah. One f the names of God in 


kripture. Page 509 
vi. The judge of hell, according to 
the Fapaneſe, 510 


» Impropriation. A particular ſort of eccle- 
fraſtical benefice. — 327 
Ineenſe. A rich perfume, uſed for reli- 
gious purpoſes. ibid. 
Index Expurgatorius. A liſt of probibited 
books, in the Romiſh Church. 530 
Indulgences. Acts of the Popes, remitting 
fins. 631 
Indults. A right of preſenting to benefices, 
granted by the Popes to kings, Sc. 532 
Infinity. An attribute of God, ibid, 


Inquiſition r The Holy Office. A tribu- 
nal, in Roman-Catholic countries. Page 


Inſtitution and Induction. Methods? y 


which a Clergy-man becomes poſſeſſed of 


a benefice. 3 
Interdict. An eccleſiaſtical cenſure. dig 
Interim. A confeſſion of faith, fo called. 

338 


K. 


7 Elam. The ſcholaſtical Divinity of 
k Z7he Mohainmedans, 563 
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BIBLIOTHECA 
 Hiſtorico-Sacra. 


A B. 

r B. [Hebr.) The fifth month of the Eccleſiaſtical Year (and 
cleventh month of the Civil Year) according to. the Jewiſh com- 
putation. It anſwers to our july, and conſiſts of thirty days. 
Upon the firſt; the Jews faſt, in memory of Aaron's death; and 
on the ninth, becauſe, on that day, the temple of Solomon was 

= burnt by the Chaldzans ; and the ſecond temple (built after the 

4 captivity) by the Romans. The Jews believe likewiſe, that, on 
this day, the perſons, who were ſent to take a view of the land of Canaan, return- 
ing to the camp, engaged the people in rebellion, They faſt likewiſe upon this 
day, in memory of the Emperor Adrian's Edict, forbiding them to continue in 

Judea, or even to lament the ruin of Jeruſalem. Laſtly; they faſt on the eighteenth, 
becauſe, in the time of Ahaz, the lamp in the ſanctuary was that night extinguiſhed, / 
See YEAR and KALEN DAR. J 

month in the Syriac kalendar. 
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AgB. [Syr.] The name of 
As the Eaſtern Arabians, Perfiang boſe vulgar year is purely lunar, 

make uſe nevertheleſs, in their Aﬀrononneatzegiculations, of the ſolar year, they 
have recourſe to the Syriac kalendar, and-borrow the names of it's months. Qbſerve, 
that the Orientals call this Syriac kalendar Rumi, i. e. Greek;: becauſe: it was formerly 
peculiar to the Greeks of Syria, whom the Chronologiſts call Syro-Macedonians. 
The firſt day of this month is called Saum Miriam, i. e. The Faſt of our Lady, 
becauſe the Chriſtians of the Eaſt faſt from this day: to the fifteenth, which they 

call Fithr-Miriam, i. e. the ceſſation of the Faſt of Our Lady. The ſixth day of 
the ſame month is called Tegzalla, i. e. Glorrfication, or, as we call it, Our Lord's . 
. Transfiguration; and the twenty-ninth bears the name of Mektal-Fahia, or the ror, Bibl. 
beheading of John the Baptiſt. See YEAR and KALENDAR. _ b. 


ABBA, or AN BA, [Syr.] Signifies Father, and is the title, which the D Hr: x 2+- 
churches of thoſe countries give their biſhops ; and as the biſhops themſelves gave 6 9 85 
this title to their Patriarch, the people began to give the title of Baba or Papa, i. e. Rom viii. 15. 
Great Father, to the Patriarch of Alexandria, who was the firſt of the Patriarchs, Mark xiv. 36. 
who bore that name. This name is, in Scripture, applied to God. 
 AB-ADDIRES. Certain Carthaginian Gods, according to St Auguſtin, Avevsr. 
whoſe Prieſts were called Euccaddires. They were what the Romans called Magni, _—_— 
Potentes, Selecti Dei, i. e. the great, powerful, ſelect Gods. Abadir ſignifies God ; 

as alſo, the ſtone, which Saturn ſwallowed, by the contrivance of his wife Ops, fy ISCIAN, 
inſtead of Jupiter; which ſtone is by the Greeks called Bairva©-. Voſtius derives *” © 

this latter word from the Hebrew Beth-el ; the place, where Jacob, laying him- Voss. de 
{elf down to ſleep, made uſe of a ſtone for his pillow; which ſtone was/afterwards pon cs 
held in ſuch veneration by the Iſraelites, that they even paid Divine honours to it. . a 
net 5 _  ABBESS,. 18. | 
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AB B 


ABBESS. The ſuperior of an Abbey, or Convent of Nuns. Her ſex does 
not allow an Abbeſs to perform the ſpiritual functions annexed to the prieſthood; 
but there are inſtances of ſome Abbeſſes, who have the privilege of commiſſion- 
ing a prieſt to act for them. Abbeſſes formerly confeſſed the Nuns themſelves; 


but their exceſſive curioſity carried them ſuch lengths, that there was a neceſſity of 


putting a ſtop to that practice. See Nuns. 


ABBEY. A religious houſe, or place, where holy men retired from the world, 
to ſpend their time in ſolitude, and devotion. The wonderful eſteem, ſuch men 
accquired, procured them very large privileges, and exemptions, and even riches, 
which they drew from the people, by the invention of Maſſes for the Living, and the 
Dead, Diſpenſations, Jubilees, Indulgences, &c. They prevailed in England be- 
fore the Reformation; and as they increaſed in riches, ſo the ſtate became poor; 
for the lands, which theſe Regulars poſſeſſed, were in mortua manu, 1. e. could 
never revert to the Lord, who gave them. This inconvenience gave riſe to the 
ſtatutes againſt gifts in Mortmarne, which prohibited donations to theſe religious 
houſes; and my Lord Coke tells us, that ſeveral Lords, at their creation, had a 
clauſe in their grant, that the Donor might give or ſell his land to whom he 
would (exceptis viris Religiofs & Fudais) excepting Monks and Jews, 

Theſe religious houſes were totally aboliſhed (in England) in the time of Henry 
VIII; who, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, appointed viſitors to inſpect the 
Abbeys, and examine into the behaviour of the Monks; who, being convicted 
of having ſpirited up rebellions againſt the government, and committed many 
other diſorders, and perceiving the time of their diſſolution drawing near, were 
prevailed upon to reſign their houſes to the king; by which means the Abbey- 
lands became veſted in the king, which were afterwards granted to the people, under 
which grants they are enjoyed to this day. There were 190 ſuch religious 
houſes diſſolved, whoſe yearly revenues amounted to 28 53 000 . See ABBOT. 


ABBOT, or ABBAT. Head of a monaſtery, or religious houſe. In the 
ancient church, every ten Monks were ſubject to one, who was from thence called 
the Decanus or Dean, and every hundred were under an officer called Centenarius. 
Above theſe were the Patres, or Fathers of the Monaſteries, as St Jerom and 
St Auſtin call them, or, as other writers ſtyle them, Abbots, or Abbats, from the 
Greek ACH, a Father. They were commonly of the order of Preſbyters, both 


for the performance of divine offices, and the exerciſe of diſcipline : and, in caſe 


of diſobedience, they had a power of inflicting both ſpiritual and corporal puniſh- 

ments. The ſpiritual puniſhments were, ſuſpenſion from the Euchariſt, and ex- 

communication: the corporal puniſhments were two, whipping and expulſion. As 

— —_ whipping of themſelves, that is a later invention of the modern 
onks. 

The Abbots were of great repute in the church, and were ſometimes called to 
councils, and allowed to fit, and vote there, in the quality of Preſbyters: yet were 
they always ſubordinate to the power of the Biſhops; for, by the ancient laws, 
both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, no monaſtery was to be erected in any place without 
the leave of the Biſhop of the dioceſe; and, by a law of Juſtinian, the biſho 
was to make a fort of conſecration of the ground, before they ſet about build- 
ing. 

The Abbots were originally men of great plainneſs and ſimplicity, and con- 
tented themſelves with governing their own Monaſteries, which were remote from 
cities, and built in the fartheſt ſolitudes, without having any ſhare in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs: but there being among them ſeveral perſons of learning, who vigorouſly 
oppoſed the riſing hereſies of thoſe times, this occaſioned their being called out of 
their deſarts by the Biſhops, and fixed in the cities themſelves. From that time they 
degenerated, and, learning ambition, endeavoured to be independent of the Biſhop, 
which occaſioned ſome ſevere laws to be made againſt them in the council of Chal- 
cedon. In length of time, ſeveral Abbots carried their point of independency, and 
obtained the title of Lord, with other badges of the epiſcopate, particularly the 
Mitre. Hence aroſe a diſtinct order, called Mitred Abbots, who, by a decree of 
Pope Clement IV, were to wear their Mitres only embroidered with gold, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the biſhops, which were adorned with Jewels. 
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Beſides theſe, there were ſeveral other orders of Abbots; as the Crezrer'd Ab. 
bots, who bore the Crozzer or Paſtoral Staff: Oecumenical or Univerſal Abbots, who 
aſſumed that title in imitation of the Patriarch of Conſtantinople : Cardinal Ab. 
bots, ſo denominated from their ſuperiority over all other Abbots, Cc. 

The ceremony of conſecrating an Abbot, in the Romiſh church, is as follows; 
The monaſtic habits of the Abbot ele&, with two little caſks of wine, are laid 
near the altar. The Abbot elect preſents himſelf to the Biſhop accompanied by two 
Abbots aſſiſtants : then the Biſhop bleſſes the habit, by praying over it, and ſprink- 
ling it with holy water. The benediction ended, the Abbot undreſſes, and puts on the 
monaſtic habit: then the Biſhop preſents him to the body of the Monks, who re- 
ceive him with the kiſs of 3 after which, he takes an oath of fidelity to the 
Pope. Laſtly, the Biſhop lays his hands on him, and gives him the rule, by which 
he is to govern his convent; the paſtoral ſtaff, with which he is to govern the flock 
committed to his charge; and the ring, which is the ſeal of the faith he owes to the 
church, the ſpouſe of CHRIST. After receiving the Sacrament, he is preſented 
with the Mitre and Gloves, if he be a mitred Abbot; if not, the latter ceremonies 
are omitted. 

In England, before the Reformation, ſome particular Abbots had the privilege 
of being Lords of Parliament. The number of ſuch Abbots was not fixed; and 
it has been a queſtion, whether they ſat there as part of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, or 
as holding their lands of the king per Baroniam. The judicious Selden is of opi- SE vt, 
nion, that where it appeared, that an Abbot (nihil tenuit de Rege) held nothing of I Hon 730. 
the king, that was a ſufficient reaſon, why he ſhould not be ſummoned. Of ſuch 


Abbots, who were ſummoned to Parliament, Biſhop Burnet mentions twenty-eight Bua, 
. f their diſſoluti See M Hiſt. Ref. 
at the time of their diſſolution, See Mon xs. 


267. 
ABDEST [Per/.] Properly ſignifies, water that is uſed for waſhing the h 11, « « +. 


hands; but it is taken in a religious ſenſe, both by the Turks and Perſians, for Le- vor, Bibl. 
gal Purification. See ABLUT1ION and PURIFICATION. Orient. 


ABECEDARIAN [Ps ALMS] Pſalms, divided into a certain number of g,,q au, 
parts, according to the order of the letters in the alphabet, each part having it's Antiq. of the 


proper letter at the head of it, after the manner of the cxixth Pſalm. See —_ 1.925 
PS AL Ms. | | ogra Takes 


ABELIANS, or ABELONIANS. A ſect of Hereticks, in Africa, in the dio- 
ceſe of Hippo, and which was extin& in the time of St Auſtin. They allowed 
each man to marry one woman, but enjoined them to live in continence with their 
wives: they regulated marriage on the foot of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, in which A- 
dam and Eve were united only in heart; or rather after the example of Abel; for 
they pretended, that Abel was married, but that he died without having ever 
known his wife. When a man and a woman entered into this ſociety, they gocya nr, 
adopted two children, a boy and a girl, who inherited their goods, and who married Geogr. Sacr. 
upon the ſame terms, viz. of not getting children, but of adopting two, of different N 
ſexes. It is thought, this ſect began in the reign of Arcadius, and ended in that 
of Theodoſius the younger. St Auſtin is almoſt the only one, who ſpeaks of this ,, ,ys-. 
ſect. 25 | | de Hæreſ. cap. 
Mr Bayle's reflexion upon the principles of this ſect is, that they were not cal- 
culated for it's long continuance. He thinks, it is offering too great a violence to g. r 
nature, for a man and woman, who have all things elſe in common, to live in a Dit. Art. A. 


: 3 : ; | . NS. 
ſtate of continence; it being a maxim, that nullum violentum durabile, nothing BRAS A 
violent is of long continuance. 


ABES TA, [Per] The name of a book, which the Perſian Magi aſcribe to 
the Patriarch Abraham, whom they believe to be the ſame with Zerdaſcbt or Zoro- 
after. This book is an explanation, or comment on two other books, intituled Zend 
and Pazend. Theſe three volumes together comprehend tie whole religion of the 
Magi, or worſhippers of fire. The traditions of theſe Magi import, that Abra- 
ham read theſe books in the middle of the furnace, into which Nimrod had ordered D' HAARE 


Lor, Bibl. 


him to be thrown. | 2 Qrient. 


AB GARUS 


Ovid, Faſt. 


4 AB L 


ABGARUS, HIS LETTER TO JESUS CHRIST. Abgarus was 
king of Edeſſa, a ſmall city, diſtant a day's journey from the Euphrates. It is pre- 
EvusSEB. wes, A5 upon the authority of Euſebius, that this Prince, being afflicted with a 
Hiſt. Eccl. lib. . diſt 4 Does! E oþ . f 4 b ſus Chriſt 
i. cap. 13. gtievous diſtemper, and hearing of the miraculous cures performed by Jeſus Chriſt, 
wrote a letter to him; in which he acknowledged him to be the Son of God, be- 
ſeeching him to come and heal him, and offering to protect him in the city of 
Edeſſa, againſt the perſecutions of the Jews : that Our Saviour returned him an 
anſwer, congratulating him upon his faith, and excuſing himſelf from coming to 
him, but promiſing, after his departure out of the world, to ſend one of his di- 
{ciples, to heal him, and convert his ſubjects. It is added, that, after the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, Thaddeus, one of the ſeventy diſciples, went to Edeſſa, where 
he cured the King of his diſtemper, and converted his ſubjects to Chriſtianity. 
D Hun. The Eaſtern Chriſtiansand Mohammedans fay farther, that this prince received from 
888 Jeſus Chr iſt, together with the anſwer to his letter, an handkerchief, with the 
GAR. impreſſion of our Lord's face on it. 

The generality of the Critics reject this whole ſtory, and look upon the letters 
as ſpurious, notwithſtanding that Euſebius affirms, that he himſelf tranſcribed them 
from the archives of Edeſſa, tranſlated from the Syriac into Greek. They object, 
I. That there is no mention of this fact in the writings of the Evangeliſts. II. That 
the letter to Abgarus congratulates him upon believing in Chriſt, without having 
ſeen him; plainly alluding to Our Saviour's words to St Thomas, after his reſur- 
rection, Bleſſed are thoſe, who have not ſeen me, and yet have believed. 

Our learned countryman, Dr Cave, ſtands up for the genuineneſs of theſe 
letters. He thinks, there is not the leaſt appearance of falſehood upon the face 
of them, and that the authority of Euſebius is a ſufficient proof, that they are 
authentic. He adds, that the teſtimony of Euſebius is confirmed by S. Ephrem, 
who was himſelf a Syrian, and, what is more, a Deacon of Edeſſa. The reaſon, 
he ſays, why the writers before Euſebius make no mention of theſe letters, is, be- 
cauſe the Greek Fathers being, in general, ignorant of the Syriac tongue, had no 
commerce with the Edeſſenes. To the firſt objection he replies, by citing St John, 

Joh. xx. 30. who ſays, Many other figns truly did Feſus which are not written in this book. 
To the ſecond he anſwers, that Our Saviour might allude to the general voice and 
language of the Prophets, pointing out the obſtinacy of the Jews in rejecting 

Cave, Hiſt. Chriſt, though they had ſeen him, and the converſion of the Gentiles, though they 

1 had not ſeen him. | 


But the learned Du-Pin has advanced an argument againſt the authority of this 


ſtory, which ſeems unanſwerable : at leaſt I have not met with any ſolution of 


the difficulty, The converſion of the Edeſſenes, he ſays, according to Euſebius 

himſelf, upon whoſe authority the fact is built, happened in the 43oth year of the 

Edeſſenes, which falls in with the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, in which 

the Ancients believed that Jeſus Chriſt died and roſe again; according to which 

computation, it muſt have happened immediately after the reſurrection of Our Sa- 

viour; and conſequently Abgarus, and his Gentile ſubjects, muſt have been converted 

Du Pin. before Cornelius the Centurion, in expreſs contradiction to the Acts of the Apoſtles 

Canon of | by which it appears that Cornelius was the firſt Gentile convert to Chriſtiani 
Script ure, w anity, 

| ABIB [Hebr.) The name given by the Hebrews to the firſt month of their 

Eccleſiaſtical year. This month was afterwards called Niſan; and anſwers to our 


March. Abib, according to St Jerom's tranſlation, ſignifies green ears of corn, or 
freſh fruits. See YEAR and KALENDAR. 


ABLUTION. Holy waſhing, or purification by water. It was a ſuperſtitious 
practice of the ancient Pagans, in order to waſh away impurities or defilements 
of various kinds. If a man committed murther, or any other act of violence, 


he was not allowed to approach the altars, till he had waſhed himſelf. Ovid juſtly 
ridicules this notion, 


Ah nimium faciles, qui triſtia crimina cædis 


N Fluminea tolli poſſe putatis aqua ! 


Ab credulous ! who think, when blood is ſpilt, 
The running ſtream can waſh away the guilt. 
2 | The 
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AB O * 
The Romans uſed to waſh the feet of new married women, as an emblem of 
the purity required of them in marriage. Thoſe, who offered facrifice, frequently 
waſhed their whole body, and ſometimes their head only. But Ablution was not 
always performed by bathing : _ ſometimes made uſe of aſperſion, or ſprinkling 
with water, which was done with a branch of olive, laurel, or an inſtrument 
made on purpoſe, and named, from it's uſe, aſpergillum : 3 


Idem ter ſocios pura circumtulit unda, Viso. Tn. 
Spargens rore levi, & ramo felicis Olivæ. | 2 ver. 


Old Chorineus compaſs d thrice the crew, 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round 


DRYDEN. 


But the more auguſt myſteries, ſuch as thoſe of Ceres, required Ablution, or dipping 
of the whole body; and the oracle of Trophonius could not be conſulted, till a LomEJERUs, 


man had firſt dipped himſelf ſeveral times in the river Hercyna. See LusSTRA- ng _ b 
TION. | rum. 


Aneas dared not handle ſacred things, till he had purged himſelf by a proper 
Ablution, | 


Tu, genitor, cape facra manu, patrioſque Penates z | 4 . 
Me, bello è tanto digreſſum, & cæde recenti, 716. 


Attrectare nefas; donec me flumine vivo 
Abluero. 


Thou, thou, my fire, our gods and relicks bear; 
Theſe hands, yet horrid with the ſtains of war, 
Refrain their touch unhallow d, till the day, 
When the pure ſtream ſhall waſh the guilt away, Mr Prr. 


The Jewiſh religion required continual Ablutions, or waſhings; and we read, Exod.xxx.18. 
that the Lord commanded Moſes, t make à laver of braſs — for Aaron and bis ſons 
to waſh their hands and their feet in; when they went into the tabernacle of the 
congregation : but, as people accuſtom themſelves to regard things appointed for 
facred uſes, with a kind of ſuperſtitious awe, this very practice, which was only 
intended as a ſign of inward purity, at length became the eſſential part of 
their religion; an error, with which Jeſus Chriſt reproached the Jews. See Pu- yn xiii. 
RIFICATION. 25. | 
The Indians practiſe Ablution, and have a high veneration for the waters of the 
Ganges ; but, as they cannot, at all times, be near enough to waſh themſelves in it's 
ſacred waters, the Bramins tell them, that all other waters will have the fame virtue, 
if, whilſt they are bathing, they pronounce theſe words, O Ganges, purify me. 
To this head may be referred the Holy Water, uſed by the Roman Catholics. 


ABOUGEHEL. One of the greateſt enemies of Mohammed, and his reli- 
gion, In the chapter of the Koran, intituled Anaam, God ſays, I will reſtore to 
liſe him that is dead. The interpreters ſay, that this verſe was publiſhed on account 
of two Arabian idolaters, named Abougehel and Omar: for Mohammed, one day, 
ſeeing them together, begged of God, that one of them might become a Muſſulman. 
Upon which Omar was enlightned, but Abougehel continued in the darkneſs of in- 
fidelity ; the one was enlivened, the other remained dead. Joſeph, the fon of Ab- 
deleber, in his treatiſe intituled Hegiat al Megiales, relates, that Mohammed one day, 
being in a trance, found himſelf in Paradiſe, where he preſently ſaw a machine, 
very much uſed in the Levant, for the drawing water out of wells. Mohammed 
having demanded to whom this machine belonged, he was anſwered, that it be- 
longed to Abougehel. Mohammed, greatly ſurpriſed to hear this name, faid within 
himſelf, what has Abougehel to do with Paradiſe? Soon after this viſion, it hap- 
pened, that Acramas, the ſon of Abougehel, became a Muſſulman. Mohammed was 
overjoyed at it, and found it in the explication of his dream: for Abougehel was as 
it were the machine, which God had made uſe of, to draw up his ſon from the bot- 
tom of the well of Infidelity, whilſt he himſelf lay plunged and buried in E K 
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Mohammedans, to ſhew their contempt of this perſonage, call the Coloquintida, 
which the Latins term Cucumis Afninus, the Melon, or Cucumber, of Abougehel. 


ABOU-JAHIA. [Arab.] The ancient name of the Angel of Death, which 
the Arabians now call Azrail, and the Perſians Mordad. Both believe, as well as 
ſeveral Rabbins, that he is commiſſioned by God to ſeparate ſouls from their bodies: 
See ANGEL. 


ABRACADABRA. A magical word. Q. Serenus Sammonicus, Preceptor 
of the younger Gordian, preſcribed the uſe of it as a cure for the ſemitertian ague, 
in the following manner : It was to be inſcribed on paper, and hung about the Pa- 
tient's neck, wrapped up in a piece of linen; and, each day, one letter of the 
word was to be taken away. 

This Serenus Sammonicus was a Phyſician, and a follower of the Heretic Baſi- 
lides; and wrote medical precepts in heroic verſe. That relating to the uſe of 
the Abracadabra is couched in the following pompous verſes. | 


Inſcribes Chartæ quod dicitur ABRACADABRA 
Sepius, & ſubter repetes, ſed detrahe ſummam, 

Et magis atque magis defint elementa figuris, 

Singula que ſemper rapies, & cetera figes, 

Donec in anguſtum redigatur litera conum. 

His lino nexts collum redimire memento. 

Talia languentis deducent Vincula collo, 

Lethaleſque abigent (miranda potentia) morbos. 


The figure of the charm, or amulet, as deſcribed in theſe verſes, is this: 


ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
A B RA CA D A 
A B RAC AD 
A B RA C A 

A B RAC 
A B R A 
ABR 

AB 
A 


It is highly probable, that Baſilides, the Heretic, took from hence his ABR AxaAs, 
whom he worſhipped as the ſupreme God. See ABRAXAs, and AMULET. 


ABRAHAMIANS, or ABRAHAMITES. A ſect of Heretics ſo called 
from their founder Abraham, or Ibrahim. This Hereſiarch revived, at Antioch, 
where he was born, the ſect of the Paulicians, and had already corrupted great part 
of the Syrians: but Cyriacus, the orthodox Patriarch of that church, powerfull 
oppoſed him, and ſoon put an end to his ſect. (See PAuLicians.) Cyriacus held 


the ſee of Antioch in the year of Chriſt 805, when Nicephorus was Emperor of the 
Eaſt, and Charlemagne of the Weſt. 


 ABRAXAS, or ABRASAX. [Gr.] The ſupreme God of the Baſilidian 
Heretics. It is a myſtical word, compoſed of the Greek numerals «, G, e, a, E, a, o, 
which together make up the number CCCLXV. For Baſilides taught, that there 
were 365 Heavens between the earth and the Empyræan, each of which Hea- 
vens had it's angel or intelligence, which created it; each of which angels likewiſe 
was created by the angel next above it : thus aſcending by a ſcale to the ſupreme 


Being, or firſt Creator. The Baſilidians uſed the word Abraxas by way of charm 


or amulet. St Jerom conjectures, that it was no other than the Perſian Mithra, or 
the fan, which performs his annual courſe in 365 days, See AMULET, 
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ABSOLUTION. The MI NIS TERIAL power of remitting fins, veſted by 

Chriſt in the Apoſtles, and from them derived to the church. This is all that the 
primitive church ever pretended to, leaving the abſolute, ſovereign, independent, irre- 
verſible power of Abſolution to God alone. The Ancients reckoned up five kinds 
of Abſolution. I. That of Baptiſm. II. That of the Euchariſt. III. That of 
the word and doctrine. IV. That of impoſition of hands, and prayer. V. That 
of reconcilement to the communion of the church, by a relaxation of her cenſures. 
The two firſt may be called, ſacramental; the third, declaratory ; the fourth pre- 
catory ; and the fifth, judicial. The firſt had no relation to penitential diſcipline, 
being never given to perſons who had once received baptiſm. The ſecond had 
ſome relation to it, but did nat ſolely belong to it; for it was given to all baptized 
perſons, who never fell under penitential diſcipline, as well as thoſe, who lapſed, 
and were reſtored to communion again: and in both reſpects it was called 2 7ia«c, 
the perfection or conſummation of a Chriſtian. By the third, the miniſters of 
Chriſt made public declaration to men of the terms of reconciliation and falvation. 
The fourth ſort was uſed as a concomitant of. moſt other Abſolutions: and by the 
fifth, penitents were finally reſtored to the peace, and full communion of the church. 

Anciently, no finners were abſolved, till they had performed their regular pe- 
nance, except in caſe of imminent death. 'The Audzan Heretics offended againſt 
this rule, in granting remiſſion upon a bare confeſſion. As to the ceremony of Abſo- 
lution, the penitent was publickly reconciled, in fackloth, at the altar, by this, or 
the like, form; He that forgave the ſinful woman all her ſins, for which ſhe ſhed 
© tears, and opened the gates of Paradiſe to the thief, make you partaker of his 
* redemption, and abſolve you from all the bond of your fins, and heal you by the 
* medicine of his mercy, and reſtore you to the body of the church by his grace, 
© and keep you whole and ſound for ever. The indicative form 1 abjolve you, 
inſtead of Chriſt abſokve thee, was not in uſe till the XIIth Century, a little be- 
fore the time of Thomas Aquinas, who firſt wrote in defence of it; as the learned 
Biſhop Uſher has clearly proved. Sometimes, Chriſm, or Unction, was added to 
the impoſition of hands, in the reconciliation of ſuch Heretics and Schiſmatics to the 
church, as had been baptized in Hereſy or Schiſm; and the reaſon was, becauſe, 
their Baptiſm out of the church being null and void, they were ſuppoſed to want the 
true effect of Baptiſm, viz. the grace or unction of the Holy Spirit. The time of 
Abſolution ſeems to have been fixed to the day of Our Saviour's paſſion. Some peni- 
tents were received into the church, by Abſolution, even after their death; viz. ſuch 
as died during the courſe of their penance. I need not obſerve, that Abſolution, 
as well as all canonical diſcipline, was primarily lodged in the hands of the Biſhop, 
and by him committed to the hands of the Preſbyters and Deacons only: indeed, 
in caſes of extreme neceſſity, ſome canons allowed a Lay-man to adminiiter Baptiſm 
(which was reputed one ſort of Abſolution) rather than a Catechumen ſhould die 
unbaptized. 

There were ſome crimes, which incapacitated the finner from ever receiving Abſo- 
lution, Theſe were, originally, the three great fins of Idolatry, Adultery, and Mur- 
thur; and though this rigour, afterwards, by general conſent, was abated, yet they 
continued to deny communion to the very laſt to ſuch apoſtates, as remained ob- 
ſtinate and impenitent all their lives, and only deſired reconciliation, when the pangs 
of death were upon them. Note, that very great and ſcandalous oftenders were 
reſerved for the Patriarch's Abſolution. | 

The judicious Hooker, ſpeaking of the abuſe of Abſolution in the Romiſh church, 
ſays, © They ſtrangely hold, that whatſoever the penitent doth, his contrition, con- 
* fefſion, and ſatisfaction, have no place of right to ſtand as material parts in this 
* facrament, nor conſequently any ſuch force as to make them available for the taking 
away of fin, in that they proceed from the penitent himſelf, without the privity 
of the miniſter, but only as they are enjoined by the miniſter's authority and 
s e except therefore the prieſt be willing, God hath by promiſe hampered 
* himſelf fo, that it is not now in his own power to pardon any man —— he hath 
© No anſwer to make, but ſuch as that of the angel unto Lot, I can do nothing. 
Then deſcribing the true nature and effects of Abſolution, he ſays ; * 'The ſentence 
therefore of miniſterial Abſolution hath two effects: touching ſin, it only declareth 
us freed from the guiltineſs thereof, and reſtored into God's favour; but concern- 
ing right in ſacred and divine myſteries, whereof thro fin we were made unworthy, 
© as the power of the church did before effectually bind and retain us from acceſs 
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. g. unto them, ſo, upon our apparent repentance, it truly reſtoreth our liberty, looſeth 
ty, Book vi, © the chains, wherewith we were tied, remitteth all whatſoever is paſt, and ac- 
* cepteth us no leſs returned, than if we had never gone aſtray.” 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon has given his opinion of the uſe and intent of Abſolution in 
the following words. Upon this miraculous gift of knowing the ſecrets of mens 
hearts, it ſeems to be very probable, that that, which is commonly called, The 
* Power of the Keys, did depend; I mean the power of remitting or retaining fins: 
* for they, who had the privilege of knowing mens hearts, might do this upon 4 
certain grounds, and were ſecured from miſtake in the exerciſe of their power I 
* upon particular perſons ; which the prieſts and miniſters of the church nw are X 
not, nor can be; becauſe they cannot ſee into men's hearts, whether they be truly 
* penitent, and qualified for er or not. For J cannot eaſily believe, but 
* that thoſe words of Our Saviour, whoſe fins ye remit, wy are remitted ; and whoſe 
* fins ye retain, they are retained, were intended to ſignify ' ſomething more than a 
mere declaration of the promiſes and threatnings of the Goſpel, which any man 
might make as well as the apoſtles and miniſters of the church. For that God 
will forgive the penitent, and that he will not pardon the ſinner, except he repent, 
is as true from any man's mouth, as from an apoſtle's: and, as to the Abſolution 
of this or that particular perſon, tho' a miniſter, by the {kill and knowlege of his g 
profeſſion, is ordinarily and reaſonably preſumed, by virtue of his office, to be a 7 
better judge of a man's 1 — than other perſons are, and therefore may, 
with more authority, and ſatisfaction to the penitent, declare his judgment and 
opinion concerning him; yet not being able to ſee into his heart, he may be mi- 
ſtaken concerning him; and if he be, his declaring his ſins to be forgiven, that 
is, his Abſolution of him, will do him no good: and on the other hand, his re- 
fuſal to abſolve him, if he be truly penitent, will do him no harm: As the 
judgment of a ſkillful lawyer is of greater authority, and more ſatisfactory to us, 
concerning our title to an eſtate, than the opinion of another man, who is not of 
the profeſſion, nor preſumed to have the like {kill : but yet for all this his judg- 
ment does not alter the caſe; and if in truth the law be otherwiſe, our title is bad 
notwithſtanding the {killful man's opinion of the goodneſs of it.” 
The Archbiſhop fays farther, that © Proteſtants do not make the Abſolution of the 
* prieſt at all neceſſary to the forgiveneſs of fins, but only convenient tor the ſatis- 
faction and comfort of the penitent. For which reaſon, our church does not 
* require a formal Abſolution to be given to the dying penitent, unleſs he him- | 
* ſelf deſire it: which is a certain argument, that, in the judgment of our church, 2 


T1LLoT- 
50x'sSer- © the Abſolution of the Prieſt is not neceſſary to the forgiveneſs and falvation of 
IIS. 56. the penitent. 
In the Liturgy of the church of England, there are three ſeveral forms of Abſo- 
lation. The firſt is that at morning prayer, Almighty God, &c. who hath given power, 
&c. He pardoneth and abſolveth, &c. The ſecond is uſed at the viſitation of the ſick. 
Our Lord Feſus Chriſt , who hath left power to his church, &c. by his authority com- 
mitted to me, I abſolve thee, &c. The third is in the communion ſervice. Almighty 
God, &c. who hath promiſed forgiveneſs of ſins, &c. have mercy upon you, &. Theſe | 
three different forms (Biſhop Sparrow fays) are, in ſenſe and virtue, the ſame. © For „ 
Sranrow's © aS When a Prince hath granted a commiſſion to any ſervant of his, to releaſe out : 
Rationale on < . of priſon all penitent offenders whatever, it were all one, in effect, as to the pri- 
— ae * ſoner's diſcharge, whether this ſervant ſays, by virtue of a commiſſion granted to 
* me, under the Prince's hand and ſeal, I releaſe this priſoner ; or thus, the Prince, 
* who hath given me this commiſſion, pardons you ; or laſtly, the Prince pardon 3 
and deliver you: So here, &c. Ns f 
The form of Abſolution, which the Pope gives to crowned heads, who have been 23 
excommunicated, is briefly this. The Pope is ſeated on a rich pontifical throne 
erected before St Peter's church, attended by the apoſtolical court. The embaſ- 
ſadors of the excommunicated Princes appear before this aſſembly, and throw them- 
ſelves at his Holineſs's feet, aſking pardon in the name of their maſters, and deſirin J 
Abſolution. Then they lay their hands on the maſs-book, and ſwear, by the Holy 1 
Goſpels, and the Holy Crucifix, obedience to the church. Then the Pope, and 
twelve Cardinal-prieſts, ting the Mz/erere, obſerving to ſtrike the embaſſadors on the 
ſhoulder at the beginning of each verſe. The ceremony ends with prayers, and 
the impoſition of a penance proportionable to the crime of the perſon abſolved. 
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ACA 9 
ABSTINENCE. A religious duty. The Jewiſh law ordained, that the Lev. . g. 
prieſts ſhould abſtain from the uſe of wine, during all the time of their bein gem Numb. vi. 3. 
ployed in the ſervice of the temple. The fame abſtinence was enjoined the Naza- 1, .. . 
Tites, during the time of their Nazariteſhip, or ſeparation. The Jews were com- &. F: 
manded to abſtain from ſeveral ſorts of animals, viz. all ſuch as have not the hoof 
divided, and do not chew the cud. The fat of all forts of animals, that were fa- Lev: iii. 17. 
crificed, was forbidden to be eaten, and the blood of every animal, in general, was 33, K 
rohibited, under pain of death. Neither did they eat the finew, which is upon the 
23 of the thigh, though it be otherwiſe pure; becauſe the Angel, who wreſtled Genel. xxzii. 
with Jacob at Mahanaim, touched the hollow of his thigh, which occaſioned the 
finew to ſhrink. They abſtained likewiſe from thoſe animals, which had been taken gd Ki. 
and touched by a devouring and impure beaſt, ſuch as a dog, a wolf, or a boar, &c. 31. 
and from ſuch as died of themſelves. Fiſh, that have neither fins nor ſcales, were . .. 
to be abſtained from as impure ; as alſo birds, which walk upon the ground with four * 5 5 
feet, ſuch as bats, &c. ä | OD, 
Some are of opinion, that this diſtinction of animals into clean and unclean was in- 
tended to denote the moral purity or impurity, which the Hebrews were to endeavour 
after, or avoid. A hog, for inſtance, ſignifies gluttony ; a hare, laſciviouſneſs; and 
ſo of others: again, a ſheep denotes gentleneſs; a pigeon, ſimplicity ; and the like. 
But many commentators are of opinion, that ſeveral animals were declared unclean, * > — 
and therefore to be abſtained from, only becauſe of ſome qualities in them naturally 
hurtful, or pernicious to health. 
Among the primitive Chriſtians, ſome denied themſelves the uſe of ſuch meats, as 
were prohibited by the law; others looked upon this abſtinence with contempt. 
St Paul has given his opinion in this matter. One believetb, that he may eat all Rom. xiv. 1, 
things; another, who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him, that eateth, deſpiſe him that 2, 3. 
eateth not; and let not him, that eateth not, judge him that eateth, The Council of 
Jeruſalem, which was held by the Apoſtles, enjoined the Chriſtian converts, to ab-, Cor. 
{tain from meats ſtrangled, from blood, from fornication, and from idolatry, 10, 
Abſtinence, as preſcribed by the Goſpel, is intended to mortify and reſtrain the 
ſſions, to humble our vicious natures, and by that means her our minds to a 
due ſenſe of prayer and devotion. But there is another fort of Abſtinence, which 
may be called Ritual, and conſiſts in abſtaining from particular meats at certain times 
and ſeaſons. It was the ſpiritual monarchy of the Weſtern world, which firſt in- 
troduced this ritual abſtinence ; the rules of which were called Rogations; but fo 
groſsly abuſed from the true nature and deſign of faſting, that a certain Biſhop of 
France, as Sir Henry Spelman tells us, inſtituted certain days of abſtinence, which 
were to be a ſovereign remedy to cure the French-Pox. See Fas TING. 


viii. 7s 


ACAID. [Arab.] A book of the fundamental and principal articles of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, compoſed by the celebrated Doctor Naſſafi, and commented 
on by Tagatzani. Naſſafi, the author of this Book, is the ſame as Negmeddin 
Abu Haſas Omar Ben Mohammed, who died in the year of the Hegira 537, of 
Jeſus Chriſt 1142 : and Tagatzani is the fame as Saadeddin Maſſüd Ben Omar, who 
died in the year of the Hegira 751, of Jeſus Chriſt 1350. This work is greatly py; « » R. 
eſteemed by the Mohammedans, who prefer it to many others of the fame title, or, Bibl. 


ſuch as the Acaid of Sanufi, of Ebn Alarabi, of Thahaui, of Alaigi, and of Orient. 
Giuzi. | b 


ACATH VST US. [Greek] The name of an hymn, uſed by the Greek 
church, in honour of the Bleſſed Virgin. It was compoſed on the following occaſion. 
In the reign of Heraclius, the city of Conſtantinople was beſieged, on the one hand 
by a numerous army under the command of Sarbarus, General of Coſroes, king of 
Perſia, and on the other hand by Chaganus the Scythian. During the fiege, the 
Patriarch Sergius, carrying in his arms the image of the Bleſſed Virgin, and attended 
by a great concourſe of people, put up prayers to God; upon which Heraclius gained 
a ſignal victory over his enemies. Whence the people ſung a hymn in honour of 
the Virgin. The ſame was done afterwards under Conſtantine Pogonatus, and a 4 
third time under Leo Iſaurus, in times of publick danger. From thence a hymn 7 =_ 
Was appointed to be ſung on every fifth ſunday in Lent : which hymn they called bert de Lib. 
@xaV.5vs from not fitting down, becauſe it was ſung by the whole people landing. & Ofc. Feel. 
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ACCA LARENTIA. A Pagan Goddeſs of the Romans. She was the wife 
of Fauſtulus, who was ſhepherd to King Numitor, and nurſebf Romulus and Re- 
mus. Romulus, out of gratitude, decreed her divine honours after her death, and 
appointed a feſtival, called from her Larentalia; which was celebrated, according 
to Varro, in April; but, according to Ovid, in December, 7 


Non ego te, tantæ nutrix Larentia gentis, 
Nec taceam veſtras, Fauſtule pauper, opes. 


Ov 1D. Faſt, Veſter honos veniet, cum Larentalia dicam : 
Lib, iii. ver. Acceptus geniis illa December habet. 
$5" 


Nor thou, Larentia, ſhalt unhonour'd lye, 
Nurſe of the founder of Rome's monarchy. 
Thy feſtal day ſhall have it's ſhare of fame, 


Soon as December's feaſts my numbers claim. 


piur in Plutarch attributes this feſtival to another Acca Larentia, a famous courtezan, 
Queſt. Rom. who, having married one Tarrutius, a very rich, but old, man, was left by him 
in poſſeſſion of an immenſe eſtate, which ſhe bequeathed by will to the Roman 
ple. But there ſeems to have been but one Acca Larentia, the nurſe of Romulus, 


who, having been alſo a proſtitute, might give occaſion to the fiction of another 
Acca, a courtezan. See LARENTIA. 


ACDAH. [Arab.] The Arabian idolaters uſed a kind of divination, which they 
called The divination by arrows. Theſe arrows were without iron and feathers, and 
were called, in their language, Acdah and Azlam. Three of them were tied up in 
a ſack, which was in the hands of the Mohaver-Hobal, i. e. the diviner, who gave 
anſwers in the name of Hobal, an ancient idol of the temple of Mecca, before the 
coming of Mohammed. On one of theſe arrows was written, Command me Lord: 
on another, Forbid, or hinder, Lord : the third had nothing written on it. When 
a perſon would undertake any action, he carried a preſent to the Diviner, who 
drew out one of the arrows from his ſack : if the arrow of command happened to 
come out, the Arabian immediately entered upon the buſineſs; if that of prohibi- 
tion appeared, he deferred the execution of his deſign for a whole year: and when 
the blank arrow came out, he was to draw again. 'The Arabians conſulted theſe ar- 
rows on all their affairs, and particularly on marriages, on the circumciſion of their 
children, on taking a journey, and going to war. They made uſe of them 
likwiſe, to divide or ſhare any thing, particularly the parts of a victim, or 

DHez»e- camel, which they ſacrificed on certain ſtones, or to certain idols, placed about the 

2 Bibl. 2 of Mecca. Mohammed expreſsly forbids this kind of Divination in the 

oran. 

Ezek.xxi. 21. Ezekiel informs us, that © the king of Babylon (Nebuchadnezzar) ſtood at the 
* parting of the way, at the head of the two ways, to uſe Divination: he made his 
* arrows bright; he conſulted with images; he looked in the liver.” This Prince, 
in the opinion of St Jerom, 'Theodoret, and other Commentators, practiſed the 
fame kind of divination with the Arabian idolaters. 

Thevenot tells us, many of theſe Diviners by arrows are ſtill to be ſeen in the 

Freersg; Levant, and that they are ſeated on the ground upon a ſmall carpet, with ſeveral 
Lean. books before them, and among them the Koran, a chapter of which they read, 


at the time of their divining, during which the arrows are ſeen to ſtir, and to be 
in motion, of themſelves. See DivINA T1oN. 


ACEPHALI. [Lat.] In Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſuch Biſhops as were exempt 
from the diſcipline and juriſdiction of their ordinary Biſhop or Patriarch. It is alſo 
the denomination of certain ſets: Firſt, of thoſe, who, in the affair of the Council 
of Epheſus, refuſed to follow either St Cyril, or John of Antioch : Secondly, of 
certain Heretics, in the Vth Century, who at firſt followed Peter Mongus; but 
afterwards abandoned him, upon his ſubſcribing to the council of Chalcedon, they 
themſelves adhering to the Eutychian Hereſy : and thirdly of the followers of Se- 
verus of Antioch, and of all in general, who held out againſt the council of Chal- 

wy cedon, The word is compounded of the Privative & and zepaAn a head. | 
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ACH 

- ACERRA. [Lat.] An altar, erected by the Romans, near the gate of a per- 
ſon deceaſed, on which his friends daily offered incenſe till the time of his burial. 
The Chineſe have a cuſtom, not much unlike this, of erecting an altar to a perſon, 

0 immediately after his deceaſe, in ſome room of the houſe, Which is uſually hung 
with mourning. An image, or repreſentation of the deceaſed, is laid upon the 


altar, and every one, who approaches it, bows the knee four times, and makes ob- 
lations of perfumes, 


ACHERON. One of the rivers of Hell, according to the Pagan Theology. 
Z Acheron was the ſon of Ceres, born in a cave, and conceived without a father; or, 
3 according to others, the ſon of Titan and Terra. The reaſons of his being ſent to 
; the infernal regions are various: one of them 1s, that he furniſhed the Titans with 
water, when they fought againſt the Gods. Nor is it more certain, whether it be 

S a river in the country of the Cimmerians, which, according to Homer, is one day's 
; journey from Circe, a Mountain in the country of Latium, where he likewiſe places 
Cocytus; or whether it be the ſame with thoſe hot, ſtinking, bitter waters, which 


43 flow from the dark cavities on the coaſt of Italy, near the promontory of Myſenus, 
2 and the Bay of Baie; or elſe has it's riſe in Epirus, flowing from the Acheruſian 
4 fen, near the city of Pandofia, and afterwards falling into the Bay of Ambracia. 


Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the Hell of the Greeks, and the paſſage over the river 
Acheron, were only an imitation of the Egyptian funerals; and that the fabulous 
meadows, and habitation of the dead, were places near the Acheruſian Lake, whi- 

ther the Egyptians uſed to carry their dead bodies, to be depoſited in the ſepulchres 

there erected for them. 

The river Acheron is fo called from & and yayts, i. e. gaudiis carere, to be joy- Ly ri: 
leſs, becauſe all joy vaniſheth at the time of death; and he is ſaid to be the ſon of Gr Ar. 


Terra or the Earth, becauſe the anxiety of the mind ariſes principally from the care N= ops 


. . NAaTALIS 
of getting, or preſerving, Riches. Comes. 


ACHOR. The God of flies. Hercules, facrificing one day to Jupiter Olym- 
pius, was greatly annoyed with flies; but, invoking that God under the name of 
d, the Fly-Chacer, was delivered ſrom them, thoſe inſets flying away to 
the other ſide of the river Alpheus. From that time, the Eleans worſhiped Jupiter prix. lib. 0. 
under the name of the Fly-Chacer ; and it was remarkable, that no flies were ever cp. 28. 
ſeen in the temple of Hercules. 


| This ſeems to be the fame ridiculous deity with Beelzebub, worſhiped by the Ek- 
ronites, a people of Judea, See BEELZEBVUB. 


TE oe ee En 


I ACHRAT [Arab.] So the Mohammedans call Life Eternal, and a Future 

1 State. This word is always oppoſed to Dunia, which ſignifies the world and the 
' preſent Life. The author of Rab! al abrar cites theſe. words of Ali: The preſent, 
. and the future life, are oppoſed to each other, as the Eaſt is to the Weſt; the nearer 
# we approach to the one, the farther diſtant ue are from the other, The Turks call an 
: adopted child Achrat Ogh, i. e. a ſon of another life. 

The Mohammedans believe the eternity of rewards and puniſhments in another 
world. There is, however, a paſſage in the Koran, which gives them ſome difficulty, 
and by which Mohammed may ſeem to have been of Origen's opinion, concerning the 
duration, and end, of the puniſhments of Hell. It is this: As for the damned, 
they ſhall be in fire, where they ſhall cry and groan, and continue as long as the Hea- 
dens and the Earth endure; unleſs God otherwiſe ordain it; for he deals with every one Chapter Head, 
as it pleaſes him. And as for the Bleſſed, they ſhall remain in the gardens of Paradiſe, 
as long as the Heavens and the Earth endure, and as long as it ſhall pleaſe God, wwho 
beſtows gifts on them without interruption. The Interpreters, on this paſſage, ſay, that 
theſe cries and groans are expreſſed by two words, which ſignify, in general, a violent 
cry, and in particular, the braying of an aſs, to which the voice of the damned 1s 
compared, becauſe that of an als is called, in the Koran, Anker al aſovat, the 
moſe deteſtable of all voices. 

As to the duration of their puniſhment, they fay, that the expreſſion, as long as 
the Heavens and the Earth endure, ſignifies, after the Arabian manner of ſpeaking, 
a duration eternal, and without end. And as to the other words of the text, 1 
God otherwiſe ordain it, the ſame authors pretend, they muſt be underſtood of the 
puniſhment of fire, which may be changed into the other extreme of cold, and _ of 
eh | 2 : their 
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their deliverance. The fame Interpreters fay likewiſe, that the duration of the 
Heavens and the Earth, which is ry 6 the meaſure of the torments of the damned, 
is not to be underſtood of the Heavens and the Earth, ſuch as we at preſent ſee them, 
but of the Heavens and the Earth, ſuch as they will be after the final day of 
judgment; according to that paſſage of the Koran; In the day when the Earth ſhall 
be changed into another Earth, and the Heaven into another Heaven. 

Tho' the Orthodox Mohammedans believe the eternal duration of another life, 
there are ſome among them, who have different ſentiments ; particularly among the 
followers of Ali, there is a ſect, which teaches, that the joys of Paradiſe, and the 
pains of Hell, are only the pleaſures and affliftions of this life; but they are regard- 
ed by the true Muſſulmans as impious, and Epicureans. 

D Hens. The Perſians call a future life, not only ACH RAT, but Khaneh Ferdai, i. e. 
or, Bibli- the Habitation of to morrow : agreeable to which thought is this ſaying, aſcribed to 
oth. Orient. Ali: The life of this world is but ſleep; that of the next, the awaking from this ſleep. 


ACL or ACLON. [Arab.] The Underſtanding, or intelligent principle, in 
man. The Eaſtern philoſophers, and Mohammedan doctors, have faid a great 
deal concerning this reaſoning faculty of the ſoul, Some define it to be a ſimple 
ſubſtance, which comprehends things as they are, immediately, and by mere intui- 
tion. Others fay, it is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, which God has created in the brain, 
and ſpread the light of it in the heart, which comprehends hidden things by me- 
dia, and ſenſible things by their preſence. Theſe two definitions belong to the 
Metaphyſicians. 

But, according to the Traditionaries, it is a light in the heart, which diſtin- 
guiſhes between truth and falſhood; and they add, that this light frees us from 
blame in this life, and from repentance in the next; that it is to the ſoul, what the 
ſoul is to the body, and that whoever wants it may be reckoned as dead. They 
ſay likewiſe, that the underſtanding delivers the heart from it's paſſions, the ap- 
petite from it's corrupt inclinations, and the ſoul from it's doubts. They add, that 
the intelligent principle is a demonſtration of the Divinity, becauſe it is to man the 
inſtrument of the comprehenſion and accquiſition of ſcience, and of the conſidera- 
tion and reflexion on arguments and ſigns. 

A Mohammedan doctor, being aſked one day, what is the moſt excellent thing a 
man can have, replied, Underſtanding: but if this be wanting, ſaid the other, what 
is the next beſt thing? The Doctor anſwered, probity and good manners. In de- 
fault of theſe, replied the other, what is next to be wiſhed for? The advice of friends, 

DHEA R: faid the Doctor. What if this cannot be had? Let him hold his tongue. But if all 
L 0 T, Bibli- theſe fail a man, what is then to be wiſhed for? Death, as ſoon as poſſible, conclu- 
oth. Orient. ded the Doctor. 


ACN UM. [Arab.] This word is uſed, by the Arabian, Perſian, and Turkiſh 
Mohammedans, to ſignify Subſtance, or Hypoſtaſis. They uſe it in this ſenſe, when 
they ſpeak of the three perſons of the Holy Trinity ; which however they do not ac- 

D He x « knowledge, pretending that it is contradictory to the unity of God, which they pro- 


or. Bibli- feſs: and ſome among them are ſo ſtupid, as to believe, that the Chriſtians rank the 
oth. Orient. Virgin Mary in the number of the three Perſons. 


ACOEME T. [Lat.] About the beginning of the Vth century, one Alexan- 


der ſet up an order of Monks, at Conſtantinople, whom the writers of that, and the 
following Ages, commonly ſtile *Axcunrai, that is, Watchers: the reaſon of 
which name is taken from their manner of performing Divine offices, day and 
night, without intermiſſion. For they divided themſelves into three claſſes, which 
ſucceeded each other at ſtated hours, and by that means continued a perpetual courſe 
Niceph. Hig. Of Divine ſervice, without any interval. The piety of this order procured them 

iceph. Hiſt. x F , . 
Lib. XV. cap. great eſteem and veneration, and many monaſteries were built for their uſe at Con- 
23. ſtantinople. Among others, one Studius, a nobleman of Rome, and of conſular 
Bixcnan, dignity, renounced the world, and became one of their order, erecting a famous mo- 
Antiq. of the naſtery for them, which, from the founder, was called Studium, and the monks of 
2 * . 7 it Studitæ. But theſe monks in a little time ſunk in their credit, by often favour- 

4 ing the Hereſy of Neſtorius. 
There are a kind of Acæmetæ ſtill ſubſiſting in the Romiſh Church; for ſo the 
Religious of the holy Sacrament may properly be ſtyled, in that they keep up a 
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ACT 
perpetual adoration, ſome or other of them praying before the Sacrament day and 
night. See MoNKSs. 


ACOLYTHISTS. An inferior order of the Clergy in the primitive Church. 
They were peculiar to the Latin Church, and were ranked next to the Sub-deacons. 
At their ordination, the Archdeacon put into their hands a candleſtick with a taper, 
giving them to underſtand, that they were appointed to light the candles of the _ . Cad 
Church; as alſo an empty pitcher, to ſignify, that they were to furniſh wine for WC. 6 © 
the Euchariſt. Some think they had another office, which was to accompany, and 
attend the Biſhop wherever he went, and that they were called Acolythiſts upon that Dv « = u. 
account z or perhaps, becauſe they were obliged to attend at funerals, in the compa- 1 
ny of the Canonicæ and Aſcetriæ. But the original word Ax, as Heſychius ex- cap. 14. 
plains it, ſignifies, in general, a young ſervant or attendant, And the name ſeems 
to be given them from thence. | 

The office of Acolythiſts, as much as the Romaniſts contend for the apoſtolical 
inſtitution of it, is no longer in being in the Church of Rome ; but is changed into 
that of the Ceroferarii, or taper-bearers, whoſe office is to walk before the Deacons, 
Sc. with a lighted taper in their hands: ſo that one cannot but wonder how their ,, . 
Doctors ſhould call him an Acolythiſt of the ancient Church, who is no more than a Antiq. of the 
taper-bearer of the preſent, In general, the inferior orders of the Romiſh Church Cr Cd. B. ü. 
bear no reſemblance to thoſe of the primitive Church. * 


ACOUAN. [Arab.] The name of a giant, or demon, with whom Roſtam pH «  «. 
(a Perſian hero of the fabulous times) fought a long time, and by whom he was thrown vor, Bibti- 
headlong into the ſea, but at length gained the victory over him, and flew him. c. Orient. 


ACROSTICKS, in Pſalmody, or Pfalm-ſfinging, mean the end, or cloſe of Bixcu au 
a verſe, the miniſter beginning the verſe alone, and the people ending it with joint 69%: Chr: 
voices. It was one method of Pſalm-ſinging in the primitive Church. 9.12. 
AcRO TELE U TI CES. The end or cloſe of a verſe, in Pſalm- ſinging. 1.4 
The fame as AC RO STICKS. See PS ALMO Dx. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. One of the canonical books of the New 
Teſtament. It contains a great part of the lives of St Peter and St Paul, beginning 
at our Lord's aſcenſion, and continued down to St Paul's arrival at Rome, after his 
appeal to Cæſar; comprehending in all about thirty years. St Luke has been gene- 
rally taken for the author of this book ; and his principal deſign in writing it, was, 
to obviate the falſe Acts, and falſe hiſtories, which began to be diſperſed up and 
down the world. The exact time of his writing it is not known ; but it muſt have 
been written at leaſt two years after St Paul's arrival at Rome, becauſe it informs us 5 
that St Paul welt two whole years in his own hired houſe. Perhaps he wrote it, ou Os 
while he remained with St Paul, during the time of his imprifonment. 188 

St Luke wrote this work in Greek; and his language is generally purer, and more 
elegant, than that of the other writers of the New Teſtament. Epiphanius tells us, T 2. 
that this book was tranſlated by the Ebionites out of Greek into Hebrew, that is, Cap. 3, & 6. 
into Syriac, which was the common language of the Jews in Paleſtine ; but that 
thoſe Heretics corrupted it with a mixture of many falſities and impieties, injurious 
to the memory of the Apoſtles. St Jerom aſſures us, that a certain prieſt of Aſia 
added to the true, genuine, Acts, the voyages of St Paul and St Thecla, and the ſtory 
of baptizing a lion. Tertullian tells us, that St John the Evangeliſt having convicted {**75 


ö 4 ” F f a y de Ba tiſmo, 
this prieſt of varying from the truth in this relation, the good man excuſed himſelf, cap. ell 


ſaying, he did it purely out of love to St Paul. 
The Marcionites, and Manichzans, becauſe they were ſenfible, this book too Eur 1 Lo 

plainly condemned their errors, rejected it out of the Canon of Scripture. x wag . 5. 
Lewis Chocquet, a famous French poet about the XVIth century, turn'd th 

Acts of the Apoſtles into French rhime. Mr Bayle has given us ſome extracts of that Bax e's 

work, which diſcover the utmoſt buffoonry and burleſque. The author, deſcribing _ — 

the election of Matthias in the place of the traitor Judas, ſuppoſes that the Apoſtles 3 

drew lots with ſtraus, and that they all cried out at once, Matthias has got it. He 

often introduces the devils in the ſcene : he deſcribes Lucifer as convening them with 

hideous cries, and Satan replying, that he had almoſt ſplit their vile manſions with the 
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noiſe he made. Lucifer tells the devils, that after Jeſus Chriſt had lain in bis grave 


three days, he roſe again, and preſented himſelf alive to his friends, twelve knaves 
(coquins) whom he called Apoſtles. The ſerjeants, who apprehend the two Apoſtles 
for curing the lame man, tell them, they ſhall be cooped lite magpyes in a cage. There 
is a dialogue between Annas and Caiphas on occaſton of this impriſonment of Pe- 
ter and John. Annas ſays to Caiphas: I have ſeen em; they are very honeſt fellows : 
they have often brought fiſh to my houſe to ſell. Caiphas replies, Ts it true? By God, 


it is (ſays Caiphas) ; my ſervants remember em very well: it is true, they have left 
their trade, to follow the wicked ſchiſmatic TFeſus, who has taught them Magic and 
Necromancy. The whole work is in the fame ſtrain. 

There were ſeveral furious ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; particularly, 
I. The Acts of the Apoſtles, ſuppoſed to be written by Abdias, the pretended Biſhop 
of Babylon, who gave out, that he was ordained Biſhop by the Apoſtles themſelves, 
when they were upon their journey into Perſia, II. The As of St Peter: this book 
came originally from the ſchool of the Ebionites. III. The As of St Paul, which 
is entirely loſt. Euſebius, who had ſeen it, pronounces it of no authority. IV. The 
Acts of St John the Evangeliſt ; a book made uſe of by the Encratites, Manichzans, 
and Priſcillianiſts. V. The Acts of St Andrew; received by the Manichzans, Encra- 
tites, and Apotactics. VI. The As of St Thomas the Apoſtle; received particularly 
by the Manichzans. VII. The Acts of St Philip. This book the Gnoſtics made 
uſe of, VIII. The As of St Matthias. Some have imagined, that the Jews for 
a long time had concealed the original acts of the life and death of St Matthias, 
written in Hebrew; and that a monk of the abbey of St Matthias at Treves, having 
got them out of their hands, procured them to be tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed 
them. But the critics will not allow them to be genuine and authentic, See 
CANON. 


ACTS OF PILATE. A relation ſent by Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius, 
concerning Jeſus Chriſt, his death, reſurrection, aſcenſion, and the crimes of which 
he was convicted before him. It was a cuſtom among the Romans, that the Pro- 
conſuls and governors of provinces ſhould draw up Acts, or memoirs of what hap- 
pened in the courſe of their government, and ſend them To the Emperor and Senate. 
The Heretics corrupted theſe Acts, at leaſt forged others in imitation of them: and, 
in the reign of the Emperor Maximin, the Gentiles, to throw an odium on the Chri- 
{tian name, ſpread about ſpurious Acts of Pilate; which the Emperor, by a ſolemn 
edict, ordered to be ſent into all the provinces of the empire, and enjoined the 
fchool-maſters to teach and explain them to their ſcholars, and make them learn them 
by heart. Theſe Adts, both the genuine and the ſpurious, are loſt. There is indeed 
extant, in the Pſeudo-Hegeſippus, a letter from Pilate to the Emperor Claudius, 
concerning Jeſus Chriſt, But it diſcovers itſelf at firſt ſight not to be authentic. 


ADAD. The Pagan deity of the Syrians, ſignifying, in their language, One. 
They gave him to wife the Goddeſs Adargyris; and they meant by them the Sun 
and the Earth; for they pictured Adad with rays ſhooting downward, and Adar- 
gyris with rays ſhooting upwards; to ſhew, that all earthly productions were owing 
to the influence of the Sun. 

Some are of opinion, that the true name of this deity was Hadad, and that he 
is the Benhadad of Scripture, the ſecond of the name, who, according to Joſephus, 
was honoured with Divine worſhip after his death. 


ADAMITES. Heretics of the IId century. The author of this ſe& was 
one Prodicus, a diſciple of Carpocrates. They aſſumed the title of Adamites, from 
imitating Adam's nakedneſs before the fall; imagining themſelves as innocent as he, 
ſince their redemption by the death of Chriſt: and therefore they met together na- 
ked, aſſerting, that, if Adam had not ſinned, there would have been no marriages. 
When any among them were guilty of any crimes, they called the offender by the 
name of Adam, and drove him, as they expreſſed it, out of Paradiſe, that is, ex- 

lled him their ſociety. St Epiphanius aſcribes their aſſembling naked to inſatiable 

uſt; and Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, that in their afſemblies, after ſome time, 
they ordered the candles to be taken away, and fell to promiſcuous copulation. 


Strom. Lb. ii. Evagrius gives the following deſcription of them: They renounced all humanity ; 
they fed like beaſts; when they ſaw any one, they fled away. Some of them - 
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turned into the world, but put on the behaviour of madmen, to ſhew the greater 
contempt of glory: the yeat in public houſes, entered into the public baths, 
converſed and bathed with the other ſex, but with the greateſt inſenfibility, They | 
were men with the men, and women with the women.“ This Hereſy was re- . 
newed in the XVth century by one Picard, a native of Flanders, who retired into lüb. i c. 24. 
Bohemia, and there introduced this ſect. 

It is ſaid, they met in the night, and obſerved this rule, fear, forfwear, and 
reveal not the ſecret. They deified the four elements, rejected prayer, and pretended 
it was not neceſſary to confeſs Jeſus Chriſt, 

The Roman Catholics, and Proteſtants, mutually reproach each other with hav- 8 \ + : c'; 
ing this ſect among them; and probably both without reaſon. Dict. Articles 


ADAMITES 
and P1- 
AD AR. [ Hebr.] The twelfth month of the Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical year, and ſixth of c 1 


the civil. It conſiſts of but twenty- nine days, and anſwers to our February; it ſome- 
times enters into the month of March, according to the courſe of the moon. On 
the third day of Adar, the temple was finiſhed, and dedicated in a moſt ſolemn man- ; 
ner. On the ſeventh, the Jews faſt, in memory of the death of Moſes. On the rg appr 
thirteenth, they celebrate the faſt, which they call Eſther's, in memory of that Before Chriit, 
obſerved by Mordecai, Eſther, and the Jews of Suſa, to avert the calamities, with 5 
which they were threatned by Haman. On the fourteenth, they celebrate the feſti- 
val of Purim, in memory of their deliverance from the cruelty of Haman. The Etther ix. 17. 
twenty-fifth is kept in commemoration of Jehoiachim, king of Judah, advanced by 
Evil-Merodach above the other kings, who were at his court. See YE AR and jerem. tn. 3 1, 
KALENDAR. 32. 

As the lunar year, which the Jews have been uſed to follow in their calculations, 


A „ „ 


is ſhorter than the ſolar year, by eleven days; at the end of every three years, they 


inſert an intercalary or thirteenth month, which they call Veadar, or the ſecond Adar, 
which has twenty- nine days in it. 


ADE. An idol of the Banians, which has four arms. Purchas, in his Voyages, 
thinks there is ſome affinity between this Deity, and Adam, on whom the Rabbins 
have beſtowed four arms, two different ſexes, and indeed a duplicate of every thing, 
he being, according to their notion, both male and female. 


AD ELIAH. [Arab.] The name, which the followers of the ſect of Ali, 
among the Mohammedans, give themſelves. It ſignifies properly the ſect of the D' Her- 
Juſt : but the other Mohammedans call this ſect Schiaab, i. e. The ef? of the re- 838 
volted. Sce ALI. 


ADESSENARIAN S. A branch of the Sacramentarians, fo called from the 
Latin Adeſſe, to be preſent; becauſe they believed the preſence of Chriſt's body in the 
Euchariſt, though in a manner different from the Romaniſts. They are ſubdivided, „ __ 
into thoſe, who held that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is in the bread, whence they Thanh. 1 
are likewiſe Impanatores; thoſe, who held, that it is about the bread; thoſe, who rel. 
ſaid, it is th the bread; and thoſe, who maintained, that it is ander the bread. 


ADHAB. [ Arab.] Puniſhment, particularly that, which comes from God; , ,, 
whence the Angel, who is commiſſioned to torment the damned, is called Melec- Lo r, Bibl. 
al-adhab, the Angel of Puniſhment. Orient, 

According to the Arabian traditions, there are five ſorts of publick and general of- 
fences, for which God puniſhes men five different ways. It they break their pro- 
miſes or treaties, their enemies become their maſters: if they violate juſtice, and 
pay no reſpect to the laws, they fall into poverty : when immodeſty reigns among 
them, they are afflicted with the plague and mortality: when they ſell by falſe 
meaſures, they are chaſtized by famine: and laſtly, when they refuſe the tenth of 
their goods to the poor, they are puniſhed with want of rain, and a dry ſeaſon. 


 ADHABAL CABR [Arab.] The puniſhment of the grave. The Orthodox 
Mohammedans believe, that men are judged immediately after their death, and that 
the wicked are tormented, before the general reſurrection, in their graves. But the 
ſect of the Matozales do not admit of this; which may be looked upon as a kind of 

| > Mohammedan 
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Mohammedan purgatory; for ſuch, as are thus puniſhed, may be ſaved (they think) 
at the day of judgment, by the interceſſion of their falſe Prophet. 
The incredulity of the Motazales is founded on a paſſage of the Koran, in which 
Chapter Je. God is introduced ſpeaking thus: When we ſhall raiſe them (the wicked) up again, 
Is they ſhall think they have not paſſed an hour in their graves, according to the reckon- 
ing of hours in this world. The Motazales ſay upon this, that, if the wicked were 
tormented in their graves, they would not think the time fo ſhort. To which it 
is anſwered, that the words of this paſſage only declare more ſtrongly the terrible 
puniſhments of the next life, fince the whole time, that the wicked paſs in the 
torments of the grave, ſhall appear to them ſcarce an hour, in compariſon of the 
pains they ſhall endure to all eternity. | | 
They relate, that a Dervis, being purſued by children, took refuge in a burying- 
place, and laid himſelf down in an open grave, in which they had formerly depo- 
ſited a dead body, Two perſons of the town, perceiving it, had a mind to divert 
themſelves, and, cloathing themſelves in black, approached him, and in a frightful 
tone faid to him, who 7s your God, and who is your Prophet? The Dervis, at firſt, 
ſtartled at the viſion, and more at the words, took it for granted, that theſe were 
the two Angels, Monkir and Nekir, who, as the Mohammedans believe, interrogate 
the dead, as ſoon as they are in their grave, With this thought, he recovered 
courage, and faid to them; I believe, for once, you are deceived, and have miſtaken 
one grave for another; for here is only an old corpſe, that has undergone his 
D' Hex +- interrogatory, and given an account of Em elf, long ago: you have nothing to do, 


nor, Bibl. but to go look ſomewhere elle. 
Orient. 


AD HH A. [Arab.] A feſtival, which the Mohammedans celebrate on the tenth 
day of the month Dhoulbegiat, which is the twelfth and laſt of their year. This 
month being particularly deſtined for the ceremonies, which the Pilgrims obſerve 
at Mecca, it takes it's name from thence; for the word ſignifies, the month of Pil. 
grimage. On that day they facrifice, with great folemnity, at Mecca, and no 
where elſe, a ſheep, which is called by the ſame name as the feſtival itſelf. The 
Turks commonly call this feſtival the Great Beiram, to diſtinguiſh it from the 

leſſer, which ends their faſt, and which the Chriſtians of the Levant call the Eafter 
nec Bibl. Of the Turks, The Mohammedans celebrate this feſtival, out of the city of Mecca, 
Orient. in a neighbouring valley; and ſometimes they ſacrifice there a camel. See BEIR am. 


D'Hzzzz- ADI-TIAH. [Arab.] So the Arabians call the Wilderneſs, in which, accord- 
LOVY Bibl. ing to the Holy Scripture, the children of Iſrael wandered forty years, But the 
rient. | - io +1 1 
Mohammedans greatly abridge this time, and reduce it to forty days. 


ADL or ADEL. [Arab.] Juſtice. It is one of the Attributes of God. The 
Mohammedan Divines are not agreed as to the definition of Juſtice when applied 
to God. For the Orthodox among them, ſuch as thoſe of the ſect of Aſchari, fay, 
that Juſtice is the eſtabliſhment of every thing in it's proper place, and the making 
uſe of what is one's own, as one pleaſes; according to which definition, they pre- 
tend, that God may diſpoſe of men as he pleaſes, and render them happy or un- 
happy, without regard to merit or demerit. On the contrary, the Motazales main- 
tain, that Juſtice is a production of the underſtanding, directed by wiſdom, and an 
arrangement of things in a manner ſuitable to their true nature; and conſequently, 
that the merit or demerit of a man is the ſole cauſe of his election or reprobation, 
and not the ſimple and abſolute will of God. 

The Arabians, ſpeaking of Juſtice as a virtue among men, call it an impregnable 
fortreſs, ſituated on the brow of a hill, which can neither be born down by the 
violence of torrents, nor demoliſhed by the force of machines. They have ſeveral 
important maxims relating to this virtue; as, the rendering of juſtice for an hour is 

D Han. worth @ whole year's worſhip paid to God; and Tamerlane uſed to ſay, If you would 


8 ow. keep the ſtate in peace, let the ſword of juſtice be always in motion. 


Bixcnau, ADMONITION. An act of diſcipline, in the primitive Chriſtian church. 


Autiq, of the It conſiſted in putting an offender in mind of his guilt ; which if it did not work 
T. 5B. 


Se 2 46. him a reformation, the church then proceeded to greater ſeverities; according to 


that of the Apoſtle; A man, that is an Heretic, after the firſt and ſecond admonition, 
Tit. iii, 10, 7ejeet, 2 
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ADONAI. [Hebr.) One of the names of God. It is the plural of ADONT, 
which ſignifies Lord. The Jews, who, either out of reſpect or ſuperſtition, do not 
pronounce the name Jehovab, read Adonai in the room of it, as often as they meet 
with Jehovah in the Hebrew text. But the ancient Jews were not fo nice; nor 
is there any law, which forbids them to pronounce the name of God, See G op. 


ADONIA. Feſtivals in honour of Adonis. See Aponis. 


ADONIS. A Pagan Divinity, worſhiped in ſeveral places, particularly at 
Athens, where there were feſtivals inſtituted to him, called Adonia, and at Alex- 
andria, where his image was carried about the city with great ſolemnity. He was 
a beautiful young Shepherd, and ſon of Cynaras, king of Cyprus, by his own 
daughter Myrrha. The Goddeſs Venus fell in love with this youth, and often 
came down to meet him on mount Libanus. 


Capta viri forma non jam Cythereia curat 

Littora, non alto repetit Paphon æquore cinctam, 
Piſcoſamque Cnidon, gravidamque Amathunta metalli. 

Abſtinet & cœlo; cœlo præfertur Adonis. 

Hunc tenet, huic comes eſt; aſſuetaque ſemper in umbra 

Indulgere ſibi, formamque augere colendo, 

Per juga, per ſylvas, dumoſaque ſaxa vagatur 

Nuda genu, veſtem ritu ſuccincta Dianæ. 


Fir'd with a mortal beauty, ſhe diſdains 

To haunt th Idalian mount, and Phrygian plains, 
She ſeeks not Cnidus, nor her Paphian ſhrines, 
Nor Amathus, that teems with brazen mines. 
Even Heaven itſelf with all it's fweets unſought, 
Adonis far a fweeter Heav'n is thought. 

On him ſhe hangs, and fonds with ev'ry art, 

And never, never knows from him to part. 

She, whoſe ſoft limbs had only been end 

On roſy beds beneath the myrtle ſhade ; 

Whoſe pleaſing care was to improve each grace, 
And add more charms to an unrival d face, 

Nou, buſkin'd like the virgin huntreſs, goes, 
Thro' woods and pathleſs wilds, and mountain ſnows, EUsSDEN. 


But Mars, who envyed this rival, transformed himſelf into a wild boar, and, 
as Adonis was hunting, ſtruck him in the groin, and killed him. Venus, who 
heard his dying voice, haſted to his aſſiſtance, and in the way pricked her foot with 
a thorn, and the blood trickling from it fell upon a roſe, and turned it from a 
lilly colour to a carnation. When he was dead, the Goddeſs laid his body on ſoft 
lettuce, and bewailed his death after an extraordinary manner. Ovid relates, that 
{he produced from his blood the flower called Anemone. 


cruorem 
Nectare odorato ſpargit, qui tactus ab illo 


Intumuit, ſic, ut pluvio perlucida cœlo NID — 
Surgere Bulla ſolet: nec plena longior hora | 

Facta mora eſt, cum flos è ſanguine concolor ortus ; 

Qualem, quz lento celant ſub cortice granum, 

Punica ferra ſolent; brevis eſt tamen uſus in illo ; 

Namque male hærentem, & nimia levitate cadentem, 
Excutiunt idem, qui præſtant nomina, venti. 


Then on the blood feweet nectar ſhe beſtoꝛos; 
The ſcented blood in little bubbles roſe : 
Little, as rainy drops, which fluttering fly, 
Born by the winds along a lowring ſy. 

'E Short 
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Ibid. ver. 731. 


Ezek. viii. 14. 
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Short time enſu'd till, where the blood was ſhed, 
A flow'r began to rear it's purple bead: 
Such as on Punic apples is reveal d, 
Or in the filmy rind but half conceal d. 
Still here the fate of lovely forms awe ſee, 
So ſudden fades the feet Anemone. 
The feeble flems to flormy blaſts a prey, 
Their ſickly beauties droop and pine away. 
The winds forbid the flowers to flouriſh long, 
Which owe to winds their names in Grecian ſong. Eus DEN. 


After this, ſhe went to Hell, and obtained of Proſerpine, that Adonis might be with 
her fix months in Heaven, and continue the other fix months in the infernal regions, 
The greateſt ſolemnity, in honour of this Deity, was in Syria, where, on a cer- 
tain day, they made great lamentations for the death of Adonis, and as great re- 
Joycings the next day, on pretence that letters came, importing, that he was alive, 
and taken up into Heaven. One of the ceremonies, at this feſtival, was, that the 
women were to have their heads ſhaven, after the manner of the Egyptians at the 
death of Apis. They, among them, who refuſed to be ſhaved, were obliged to pro- 
ſtitute themſelves a whole day to ſtrangers, and the money, gained that way, was 
conſecrated to the goddeſs Venus, in whoſe temple the ceremonies were performed. 

By Adonis, the Mythologiſts underſtand the Sun, who, during the ſigns of the 
ſummer, is with Venus, that is, with the earth we inhabit; but, during the other 
ſix, is in a manner abſent from us. Or we may underſtand, by Adonis, corn, 
which is hid fix months under ground, before the time of harveſt approaches. A- 
donis is faid to be killed by a boar, that is, the Winter, when the heat of the Sun 
is extinguiſhed by the cold, which is the enemy of Venus and Adonis, that is, of 
beauty and procreation. ? 

St Jerome believed, that the Prophet Ezekiel ſpoke of the feſtivals of Adonis, 
under the name of Tammuz. Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the 
Lord's houſe, which was toward the north, and behold there ſat women weeping for 
Tammuz. Others interpret the paſſage of Ezekiel, of the lamentations the Egyp- 
tians made for the death of Oſiris: and indeed Adonis and Ofiris ſeem to be but 
one and the fame; the ceremonies of both being exactly alike : they had both their 
a pariougs Or diſappearance, their ne s or ſearch after them, and their ev>e0;; or 


finding them again. But the Rabbins tell us, that Tammuz was an idolatrous prophet, 


who having been put to death by the king of Babylon, all the idols of the country 
flocked together about a ſtatue of the Sun, which the prophet, who was a Magi- 
cian, had ſuſpended between Heaven and Earth. There they began all together to 
deplore the prophet's death; for which reaſon, an anniverſary feſtival was inſti- 
tuted, in memory of this ceremony, at the beginning of the month Tammuz, 
which anſwers pretty nearly to our June. They erected a ſtatue, repreſenting 
Tammuz to the life. The ſtatue was hollow ; the eyes were of Lead. Below, a 
gentle fire was kindled, which inſenſibly heated the ſtatue, and melted the Lead; 
which made the people believe the idol wept. In the mean time, the Babyloniſh 
women ſhrieked, and made great lamentations. | | 


Milton, in his catalogue of the fallen Angels, mentions Adonis under the name of 
Thammuz, agreeably to the notion of St Jerome. | 


Thammus came next behind, 
Whoſe annual wound, in Lebanon, allur'd 
The Syrian damſels, to lament his fate, 
In am'rous ditties all a ſummer's day; 
While ſmooth Adonts from his native rock 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppoſed with blood 
Of Thammuzs yearly wounded : the Iove-tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat; 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 
Ezekiel ſaw, when, by the viſion led, 
His eyes ſurvey'd the dark 1avlatries 
Of alienated Juda. 
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It is reported, that the inhabitants of Ægina being deſtroyed by a plague, Zacus 


A. A C + ol 


The ſcene of Adonis's hiſtory is faid to be at Byblis, in Phœnicia; where the Bar #'s 
river Adonis, once a year, changed the colour of its Waters, and appeared as red as 187 8. 
blood. This was the ſignal for celebrating their Adonia, or feaſts of Adonis. The 
common people were made to believe, that the Egyptians, during thoſe feaſts, ſent 
a box by ſea, made of ruſhes, or Egyptian paper, and ſhaped like a head, in which a 
letter was incloſed, informing the inhabitants of Byblis, that their god Adonis, 
whom they thought to be loſt, was found again. The veſſel, which carried this let- 


ter, always arrived ſafe at Byblis, at the end of ſeven days. 


ADOPTIANS. Ancient Heretics, followers of Felix of Urgel, and Elipand 
of Toledo, who, towards the end of the VIIIth century, advanced the notion, that 
Jeſus Chriſt is the ſon of God, not by nature, but by adoption. 


ADORATION. To adore, taken in it's literal and etymological ſenſe, borrowed 
from the Latin (adorare), ſignifies to carry to one's mouth, to kiſs one's hand, or any 
thing elſe, but with a ſenſe of veneration and worſhip. Adoration, in the Holy 
Scripture, is taken, not only for that veneration or worſhip due to God alone, but 
likewiſe for thoſe marks of outward reſpect, which are paid to ſuperiors. Adoration 
of both kinds is generally attended with bowing the body very low, and ſometimes 
with proſtration, or throwing one's ſelf on the earth. Abraham proſtrated himſelf Geref. zviti. 
on the ground before the three Angels, who appeared to him under a human form zn . 
at Mamre. Lot adored them in the fame manner, when they came to Sodom. It 
is very probable, that, at firſt ſight, they took them for no other than men. 
The Romans adored their gods both ſtanding and kneeling; and, after they had 
turned to the right hand, and gone round about their ſtatues and altars, they pro- 
ſtrated themſelves before them, and lifted up their hand to their mouth, and kiſſed 
it. Some of the Roman Emperors afterwards exacted the like adoration from thoſe 
who approached them ; but the Emperors Alexander and Maximianus, according to 
the relation of Lampridius, refuſed it. 


ADRAMMELECH. One of the gods of the inhabitants of Sepharvaim, 
who were ſettled in the country of Samaria, in the room of thoſe Iſraelites, 
who were carried beyond the Euphrates. The Sepharvaites made their children 

ſs thro' the fire, in honour of this idol, and another called Anamelech, The 
Rabbins pretend, that Adrammelech was repreſented under the form of a mule ; 
but there is much more reaſon to believe, that Adrammelech meant the ſun, and 
Anamelech the Moon: the firſt ſignifies the magnificent king ; the ſecond the gentle 
king. See ANAMELECH. | 5 

The learned Hyde wilt have Adrammelech to ſignify king of the flocks, adre H x vx de 
being the Perſian word for focks; and he ſuppoſes that Adrammelech and Ana- — (A4 
melech were worſhipped, as having the care of cattle. TE Ms 


2 Kings xvii. 
31. 


ADVENT. A feſtival in the Chriſtian church; being the four ſundays imme- 
diately preceding Chriſtmas. In the Ambroſian office, Advent has ſix weeks, and 
St Gregory, in his Sacramentary, allows it five. It is appointed, to employ the 
thoughts of Chriſtians on the firſt Advent, or coming of Chriſt in the fleſh, and his 
ſecond Advent, or coming to judge the world. The primitive Chriſtians practiſed great 
auſterity, during this ſeaſon. At firſt they faſted three days in the week, but were 
afterward obliged to faſt every day. | 


AACUS. One of the three judges of Hell, according to the Pagan religion. 
He was the ſon of Jupiter and Ægina, whom Jupiter lay with under the reſemblance 
of fire, in an iſland, which afterwards went by her name. 


Oenopiam veteres appellavere, ſed ipſe 
Macus Æginam, genetricis nomine, dixit. 


Oenopia once, but now gina call d, 8 
And with his royal mother's name inſtall d. TATE tam. lib. v 
ver. 473. 


prayed to his father, that by ſome means he would repair the loſs of his ſubjects: 
Jupiter, 


20 


Ov 1D. Me- 
tam. lib. vii. 
ver. 652. 


Ho Ar. 
lib. ii. Od. 13. 


Antiq. Vol. II. 
B. vi. ch. 8. 
Suppl. 


Dio p. lib. i. 


A. O L 
Jupiter, out of compaſſion, changed all the ants in the iſland into men and women, 
who, from a Greek word that ſignifies Ants, were called Myrmidons. 


Vota Jovi ſolvo, populiſque recentibus urbem 

Partior, & vacuos priſcis cultoribus agros, 

Myrmidonaſque voco, nec origine nomina fraud : 

Corpora vidiſti, mores, quos ante gerebant, 

Nunc quoque habent; parcum genus eſt, patienſque laborum, 
Quæſitique tenax, & qui quæſita reſervent. 


To Jove, reſtorer of my race decay d, 

My wvows were firſt with Aue oblati 3 d. 

I then divide with an impartial han 

My empty city, and my ruin'd land, 

To give the new-born youth an equal ſhare, 

And call them Myrmidons from what they were. 

You ſaw their perſons, and they ſtill retain 

The thrift of ants, tho now transform'd to men: 

Afrugal people, and inur'd to fweat ; 

Lab'ring to gain, and keeping what they get. Mr STONESTREET. 


The truth of the ſtory is faid to be, that pyrates having deſtroyed moſt of the 
inhabitants, and the few that remained having hid themſelves in holes and caves 
thro fear, Aacus encouraged them to creep out of their holes and build houſes, 


ſow corn, &c. The Pagans believed, that Aacus, for his great juſtice, was choſen 
by Pluto one of the three judges of the dead. 


uam pene furve regna Proſerpinge, 
Et judicantem vidimus AEacum | 


acus's province was to judge the Europeans, See Minos and Ruapa- 
MANTHUS. 


AGERIA. See EGERIA. 
' ALURUS. [Gr.] The God-Cat, or deity, worſhipped by the antient Egyp- 


tians under the figure of a cat, or of a man with a cat's head. F. Montfaucon gives 
us an antique image of this deity, on the head of which is a large vaſe, and on the 
top of the vaſe a globe. The head is encircled with rays, the Egyptians repreſenting 
all their deities as having ſome relation to the Sun. They had likewiſe their God- 
deſs-Cat, repreſented under the figure of a woman with a cat's head. 

The Egyptians had fo ſuperſtitious a regard for this animal, that the killing a cat, 
whether by accident or defign, was puniſhed with death : and Diodorus relates, that 
a Roman Lg accidentally killed a cat, the populace beſet his houſe in great fury ; 
and neither the authority of the king, who immediately ſent his guards, nor reſpect 
for the Roman name, could fave him. He tells us likewiſe, that, in a time of ex- 
treme famine, they choſe rather to eat one another, than touch theſe ſacred animals. 


AF OLUS. The Pagan god of the winds. He was the ſon of Hippotas, by 
Menecla, the daughter of Hyllus, king of Lipara. He dwelt in the iſland Stron- 
gyle, one of the ſeven iſlands that are called Aolian, as being all under the domi- 
nion of Xolus. Others ſay, that his reſidence was in the iſland Lipara : others a- 
gain place him at Rhegium in Italy. He had abſolute authority over the winds, 
which he confined in a vaſt cavern, and let looſe when he pleaſed, This is beauti- 
fully deſcribed by Virgil. 


a Vaſto rex /folus antro 
Lauctantes ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonoras, 
Imperio premit, ac vinclis & carcere frænat. 
Illi indignantes magno cum murmure montis 
Circum clauſtra fremunt. Celſa ſedet Æolus arce, 
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Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos, ac tetnperit iras; 
Ni faciat, maria, ac terras, celumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi ſecum, verrantque per auras. 
Sed Pater omnipotens ſpeluncis abdidit atris, 

Hoc metuens, molemque & montes inſuper altos 
Impoſuit, regemque dedit, qui fœdere certo 

Et premere, & laxas ſciret dare juſſus habenas; 


—— Solia's tyrant binds 
The bluftring tempeſts, and reluctant winds. 

Their rage imperial Æolus reſtrains 
With rocky dungeons, and with heaps of chains. 
The bellowing brethren, in the mountain pent, 
Roar round the cave, and ſtruggle for a vent. : 
From his high throne, their fury to aſſwage, 
He ſhakes his ſcepter, and controlls their rage: 
Or, down the void their rapid whirls had driven 
Earth, Air, and Ocean, and the tow'rs of Heav n. 
But Fove, the mighty ruin to prevent, 
In gloomy caves th aerial 0. erg pent * 
O'er their wild rage the pond'rous rocks he ſpread, 
And burl'd huge heaps of mountains on their head: 
And gave a king, commiſſion'd to reſtrain 


And curb the tempeſt, or to looſe the rein. Mr P1T: 


F 


Seneca finds fault with Virgil's philoſophy in theſe lines. The Poet, he fays, 
did not underſtand, that what is ſhut up, is not yet wind, and that what is already 
wind, cannot be ſhut up: for, what is ſhut up, is at reſt, and is only a ſtagnation 
of air, and all wind conſiſts in flight. But if Virgil's Philoſophy be called in que- 
ſtion, what ſhall we fay of Homer, who gives Ulyſſes winds tied up in bags? The 
truth is, Poets are not obliged to be ſtrict Philoſophers. p 

The ground of the fiction is, that Aolus, living in rough and mountainous places, 
could, by the flux and reflux of the ſea, and the obſervation of fiery eruptions, fore- 
tel ſtorms and tempeſts, and what winds were likely to blow for ſuch a ſeaſon. 


AFONS. (Ales) Ag Es. The Valentinians, followers of the Gnoſtics, 
(who had corrupted the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine, by mixing with it the 
fancies and conceits of the Jewiſh Cabbaliſts, of the ſchools of Pythagoras and Pla- 
to, and of the Chaldean Philoſophy, more antient than either) invented a kind of 
Theogony, or Genealogy of gods (not unlike that of Heſiod), whom they called by ſe- 
veral glorious names, and all by the general appellation of A ons: among which 
they reckoned Zwn, Life, Ad ſoc, Word, Moroſerne, Only-begotten, Tianewua, Fullneſs ; 
and many other Divine powers and emanations, amounting in number to thirty; 
which they fancied to be ſucceſſively derived from one another, and all from one 
ſelf-originated deity, named Bythus, i. e. profound, or unfathomable; whom they cal- 
led likewiſe the moſt high and ineffable Father. See V ALENTINIANS. 


ARA. A fixed point of time, from which Chronologers reckon. Z#ras are ei- 
ther Chriſtian, Jewiſh, Heathen, or Mahometan. Chriſtian Aras are deduced 
either from the birth of Chriſt, from the emperor Diocleſian, or the beginning of 
the world. Chronologers differ as to the true point of time, in which Chriſt was 
born : ſome place it two years, others four, and ſome five, before the vulgar Ara, 
which by general conſent is placed in the year of the world 4000, of the Julian period 
4714. This Ara is that in general uſe among the Chriſtians. | 

The ancient Jews made uſe of ſeveral Aras in their computations : ſometimes they 
reckoned from the deluge ; ſometimes from the diviſion of Tongues ; ſometimes 
from their departure out of Egypt; at other times from the building of the temple; 
and ſometimes from their reſtauration after the Babyloniſh captivity : but their vulgar 
Ara was from the creation of the world, which falls in with the year of the Julian Period 
9533 and conſequently they ſuppoſed the world created 249 years ſooner, than ac- 
cording to our computations. But, when the Jews became ſubject to the Syro-Ma- 
cedonian kings, they were obliged to make uſe of the ra of the Scleucidz in all 
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their contracts; which from thence was called the Æra of contracts. This Ara be- 
gin* with the year of the World 3692, of the Julian Period 4403, before Chriſt 308. 

The Pagan Mras, as having little, or no relation to matters of religion, we ſhall omit. 

The Mohammedan ra is computed from the Hegira, or flight of the falſe Pro- 
phet Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, and is from thence called The Hegira. It be- 
gan in the year of the world 4622, of the Julian period 5335, and after Chriſt 622. 


AERIANS. A ſect of Heretics, in the reign of Conſtantine the Great, 
and the pontificate of Julius I, about the year 342; ſo called from one Aerius ; who, 
being a Preſbyter, and taking it ill, that he was not advanced to the dignity of a 
Biſhop, went over to the Arian party, but held ſome opinions peculiar to himſelf ; 
the principal of which was, that there is no diſtinction, founded in Scripture, be- 
tween a Preſbyter and a Biſhop. He built his doctrine chiefly on the paſſage in the 
firſt epiſtle to Timothy; in which the Apoſtle exhorts him not to neglect the gift 
he had received by the laying on of the hands of the Preſbytery. Here, he obſerved, 
there is no mention made of Biſhops; but Timothy plainly received his orders from 
the Preſbyters or Priefts alone. Thus Aerius is head of the Preſbyterian ſect, which 
has ſubſiſted now above XIII centuries. | : by, 

The Aerians aſſerted farther, that we are not obliged to obſerve the ſtated faſts of 


the church : they admitted into their communion only thoſe, who lived in conti- 
nence ; and they condemned marriage as unlawtul. 


ASAR. In the old Tuſcan language ſignifies Gop. Suetonius relates, that 
© the firſt letter of the name Cæſar being ſtruck off, by lightning, from an inſcrip- 
tion on a ſtatue of Auguſtus Cæſar; the Oracle anſwered, that he ſhould live but 
an hundred days, which number the letter C denoted ; and that he ſhould be 


placed among the Gods, becauſe Æſar, the remaining part of the name Cæſar, ſig- 
nified, in the Tuſcan language, God. | 


. 


ESCULAPIUS. The Pagan God of Phyſic, and ſon of Apollo, by the nymph 
Coronis; who, having afterwards to do with a Thracian youth, named Iſchys, was 
ſtruck through with darts by Apollo: but he, repenting the Action, cut open her 


womb, and, taking out the child begotten by himſelf, called him Aſculapws, and 
gave him to Chiron, to be educated by him. 


Non tulit in cineres labi ſua Phœbus eoſdem 
Semina, fed natum flammis uteroque parentis 
Eripuit, geminique tulit Chironis in antrum. 


But, left his offspring ſhou'd her fate partake, 

Spite of th' immortal mixture in his make, 

He ript her womb, and ſet the child at large, 

And gave him to the Centaur Chiron's charge. ADD18SON. 


Others ſay, that king Phlegyas, father of the nymph Coronis, not knowing ſhe 
had conceived, was carrying her with him into Peloponneſus, when ſhe was brought 
to bedat the confines of the Epidaurians in Sclavonia ; where ſhe expoſed the in- 
fant upon a mountain, which was afterwards called Titthias, from nouriſhing him; 
for a ſhe-goat came, and ſuckled him. A ſhepherd, who found this infant, obſerved 
fiery rays about his head. e 

Being inſtructed in Phyſic by Chiron, his firſt cures were on Aſcles, king of 
Epidaurus, and Aunes, king of Daunia; but, be ing deſired by Diana to reſtore Hi 


7 to life, who had been torn to pieces by horſes, Jupiter, enraged at it, . — 
im with thunder. 


Tum pater omnipotens, aliquem indignatus ab umbris 
Mortalem infernis ad lumina ſurgere vitæ, 

Ipſe repertorem medicinæ talis, & artis, 
Fulmine Phœbigenam Stygias detruſit ad undas. 


Then fove, who ſaw, from high, with juſt diſdain, 
The dead inſpir d with vital life again, 
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TY unhappy founder of the Gad-lite art. Bexozn. 


It is aid, that he was of Meſſene, but reſided at Epidaurus, whence he was called 
Epidaurius ; and it 1s related, that a plague happening at Rome, the Oracle, being 
conſulted, anſwered, that they muſt fetch the god Æſculapius from Epidaurus ; up- 
on which they ſent ten deputies, the chief of whom was Quintus Ogulnius ; who, 
arriving at the city, went to pay their adoration to this'deity, when a huge ſer- 
pent came out of a vault, adjoining to the image, and, paſſing croſs the city, went 
directly to the ſhip that waited for the Romans, and lay down in the cabin of Ogul- 
nius: they preſently ſet fail; but making ſome ſtay at Antium, the ſerpent crawled 
aſhore, and went into a neighbouring temple, dedicated to Æſculapius: ſome days 
after, it returned to the ſhip, which ſet fail for the river Tiber, and coming over 


Struck to the center "with his flaming dart PII . BD 8 F | 


againſt Rome, the ſerpent quitted the ſhip, and retired into a little iſland, where 


the Romans built a temple for it, and then immediately the plague ceaſed, 


Dira lues quondam Latias vitiaverat auras, 
Pallidaque exangui ſequallebant corpora tabo. 
Funeribus feſſi poſtquam mortalia cernunt 
Tentamenta nihil, nihil artes poſſe medentum; 
Auxilium cceleſte petunt: mediamque tenentes 
Orbis humum Delphos adeunt, oracula Pha&bi : 
Utque falutifera miſeris ſuccurrere rebus 

Sorte velit, tantæque urbis mala finiat, orant. 
Et locus, & laurus, &, quas habet ille, pharetræ, 
Intremuere ſimul; cortinaque reddidit imo 

Hanc adyto vocem, pavefactaque corpora movit: 
Quod petis hinc, propiore loco, Romane, petiſſes; 
Et pete nunc propiore loco: nec Apolline vobis, 
Qui minuat luctus, opus eſt, ſed Apolline nato. 


Jamque, caput rerum, Romanam intraverat urbem; 
Erigitur ſerpens, ſummoque adclivia malo 

Colla movet ; ſedeſque ſibi circumſpicit aptas. 

Scinditur in geminas partes circumfluus amnis: 

Inſula nomen habet, laterumque a parte duorum 

Porrigit æquales media tellure lacertos. 

Huc ſe de Latia Pinu Phœbeius anguis 

Contulit ; & finem, ſpecie cœleſte reſumpta, 

Luctibus impoſuit, venitque falutifer urbi. 


A waſting plague infected Latium's ties; 
Pale bloodleſs looks were ſeen with ghaſtly eyes; 
The dire diſeaſe's marks each vyſage Wore, 
And the pure blood was chang'd to putrid gore. 
In vain were human remedies bs i ; 
In vain the pow'r of healing herbs was try'd; 
Wearied with death, they ſeek celeſtial aid, 
And viſit Phabus in his Delphic ſhade. 
Here they implore the God with fervent vous, 
His ſalutary pow'r to interpoſe, i 
And end a great affiidted city's woes. 
The holy temple ſudden tremors prov'd, 

he laurel-grove, and all his quivers mov d: 
In hollow founds, the prieſteſs thus began, 
And thro each boſom thrilling horrors ran. 
* Th aſſiſtance, Roman, which you here implore, 
* Seek from another and a nearer ſhore : | 
* Rehef muſt be implor'd and ſuccour won, 


* Net from Apollo, but Apollo's ſon. 


The world's great miſtreſs, Rome, receives him now : 
On the maſt's top reclin d he waves his brow, 


And 
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And from that height ſurveys the great abodes, 
And manſions worthy of reſiding Gods, © 
The land, a narrow neck, itſelf extends, 15 
Round which it's courſe the 'flream divided bend; 
The ſtream's two arms, on either fide, are ſeen, 
Stretch'd out in equal length ; the land between. 
The ifle fo call d from hence derives it's name: 
'Twas here the ſalutary ſerpent came; 
Nor ſooner had he left the Latian pine, 
Than he aſſumes again his form divine; 
And now no more the drooping city mourns, 
Joy is again reſtor d, and health returns, WELSTED. 


Pauſanias ſays, that I ſculapius is the Air, whoſe daughter was Hygiæa, i. e. 
Health, and that therefore they ſuppoſed Apollo, or the Sun, to be his father. 

His moſt famous temple was at Epidaurus, where his image was of gold and ivory, 
ſitting upon a throne of the ſame materials: it was crowned with rays, had a knoty 
ſtick in one hand, and with the other leaned upon a A N and had a dog lying at 
it's feet. Amongſt the Phliaſians, he had a ſtatue without a beard; otherwiſe he 
was always deſcribed with a very long one. The dog and cock were facred to him, 
on account of their vigilancy; and the raven, for his eyes and forecaſt; qualificati- 
ons, requiſite in a Phyſician, The knottineſs of his ſtaff denoted the intricacy of 
the ſcience ; and the ſerpent, on which he leaned, was an emblem of wiſdom, and 
of the uſefulneſs of that creature in medicine. 

The ſtatue of Æſculapius at Epidaurus had a golden beard ; concerning which 
Cicero relates, that Dionyſius, tyrant of Sicily, ordered it to be taken away, faying, 
it was not fitting the ſon ſhould have a beard, when his father Jupiter, in all his 
Temples, was repreſented without one: | 

Boxhornius has produced an old table, found in the temple of Aſculapius at Rome, 


of ſeveral diſeaſed perſons, that were cured there. A blind man, in the time of 


Antoninus, according to the table, received his fight. He came to the altar, and, 
kneeling down, laid five fingers on it; then, lifting up his hands, and touching his 
eyes, he was cured. Another, called Lucius, was cured of a pain in his fide, by 
mixing the aſhes of the altar with wine, and applying it to his fide : another cured 
of ſpitting blood by the kernel of a pine-apple and honey, uſed three days; and a 
fourth of blindneſs, by the blood of a white cock, and honey, applied three days 
to his eyes. 

Alexander the Great, incenſed againſt this god, becauſe he had ſuffered his fa- 
vourite Hephæſtion to die, gave immediate orders, that his temple ſhould be de- 
moliſhed and burnt, 


AETIANS. A ſect of Heretics, in the reigh of Conſtantius, and the Ponti- 
ficate of Liberius, about the year 336; ſo called from one Aetius a Syrian; who, 


being reduced to poverty by the confiſcation of his paternal eſtate, ſet up the trade 


of a Goldſmith; but, quitting that, applied himſelf to ſtudy, and became a moſt 
ſubtile diſputant. Being driven out of. Antioch, where he had ſettled, he hired him- 
ſelf, as a menial ſervant, to a certain Sophiſt, at Anabarzus, a city of Cilicia, of 
whom he learned Grammar and Logic. But, quarelling with his maſter about his 
opinions, he went to Tarſus, where he ſtudied Divinity. From thence he returned 
to Antioch; but, being again expelled for the impiety of his opinions, he be- 
took himſelf to the praQtice of Phyſick. At length, Leontius being promoted 
to the ſee of Antioch, he was appointed by him Deacon of that church; where 
continuing for ſome time, he went afterwards to Alexandria, and oppoſed Atha- 
naſius, openly embracing the party of the Arians. 

Beſides the opinions, which the Aetians held in common with the Arians, they 
maintained, that Faith without Works was ſufficient to ſalvation, and that no ſin, 
however grievous, would be imputed to the faithful, Aetius moreover affirmed, that 
what God had concealed from the Apoſtles, he had revealed to him. 


AFRIET. [Arab.] A kind of Meduſa, or hobgoblin, whom the Arabians 
look upon as the moſt terrible and cruel monſter of the race of the Genies, or 
Dzmons, who formerly fought againſt their fabulous heroes, 
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AF U or A FO U. [Arab.] The pardon, which God grants to ſinnets, or which 
men grant to one another. As the Arabians are naturally revengeful, they are often 
admoniſhed, in their law, to forget injuries, and pardon their neighbours. In the 
third chapter of the Koran, it is ſaid: There is in Paradiſe a delightful garden, Intitled, Al 
whoſe extent is as great as that of the heavens and the earth, prepared for thoſe, whd, e 
fearing God and conquering their reſentment, pardon theſe, who have offended them. 
The interpreters, explaining this verſe, relate two heroic actions of two great perſons, 
who illuſtrated the precept by their example. The firſt was Huſſain, the fon of Ali, 
ſixth Califf of the Mohammedans, who, being wounded by a ſlave, who careleſly 
let fall a plate of hot victuals on his head, gave him a very angry look, but without 
flying out into a paſſion. The flave threw himſelf at his feet, and repeated the 
words of the Koran, telling him, that the garden of Paradiſe was prepared for thoſe, 
who conquered their reſentment : upon which Huſſain not only pardoned him, but 
ive him his liberty, and four hundred drachmas of ſilver. 
The other inſtance is of a famous Muſſulman doctor, named Abou-Hanifah, whe, 
having received a blow, ſaid to the perſon, who ſtruck him, I might return you 
blow for blow, but I will not do it; I might complain of you to the Califf, but I 
will not complain ; I might, in my prayers, repreſent to God the outrage you have 
done me, but I will not repreſent it; laſtly, I might demand vengeance of God on 
you, at the day of judgment; but, ſo far am I from doing it, that, if that dread- 
ful day were to come this moment, I would not enter into Paradiſe without you. 
In another chapter there is another moral precept relating to this duty, which the Intitled Ar 
interpreters ſay is the moſt excellent of the whole Koran. It is this: Conſider al. 
ways what is good in every one, and give no heed to what is bad. Pardon others with 
eaſe, and do good to all; and ever fly the company of the ignorant, obſtinate, and quar- 
relſome. They have a tradition, that the angel Gabriel having brought this verſe from 
Heaven to Mohammed, that falſe-prophet aſked him the ſenſe and explication of 
that which related to pardon. Upon which the angel faid ; the fignification of 
theſe words is; Join yourſelves to thoſe, who drive you from them; give to 
* thoſe, who take from you; pardon thoſe, who injure you; for God will have Dy: «s«- 
* you plant in your ſouls the ſeeds of the greateſt perfections. This 'morality is or, Bibl. 
plainly borrowed from the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt in the Goſpel, 13 * 


AG APE. [Gr.] So they called the Love-Feaſt, or Feaſt of Charity, which was 
in uſe among the primitive Chriſtians, becauſe it was a liberal-contribution of the rich 
to feed the poor. St Chryſoſtom gives the following account of it, deriving it from Cuxxsosr. 
the Apoſtolical practice. He fays, the firſt Chriſtians had all things in common, as we Hemil. xxvii 
read in the Acts of the Apoſtles; but when that equality of poſleſſions ceaſed, as it Ads ch. ii. 
did even in the Apoſtles time, the Agape, or Love-feaſt, was ſubſtituted in the room . 44- 
of it. Upon certain days, after partaking of the Lord's Supper, they met at a com- 
mon feaſt ; the rich bringing proviſions, and the poor, who had nothing, being in- 
vited. It was always attended with receiving the Holy Sacrament; only there is 
ſome difterence between the ancient and modern interpreters, as to the circumſtance 
of time; vis. Whether this feaſt was held before, or - after, the Communion. 
St Chryſoſtom is of the latter opinion; the learned Dr Cave of the former. Cav Prim. 
Tertullian gives a fine deſcription of this holy banquet: © Our ſupper (ſays he), Chr. Part J. 
which you accuſe of Luxury, carries it's reaſon in it's very name: for it is called * 
Agape, which in the Greek ſignifies Love. We therewith relieve, and refreſh - 
the poor : We do not fit down before we have firſt offered up prayers to God : 
we eat and drink only to ſatisfy hunger and thirſt, remembring ſtill that we are to 
worſhip God by night: we diſcourſe as in the preſence of God, knowing that he 
hears us: then, after water to waſh our hands, and lights brought in, every one is 
moved to ſing ſome hymn to God, either out of ſcripture, or, as he is able, of his 
own compoſing. Prayer again concludes our feaſt, and we depart, not to fight 
and quarrel, or to abuſe thoſe we meet, but to purſue the ſame care of modeſty and Te «= 
chaſtity, as men that have fed at a ſupper of philoſophy and diſcipline, rather than e age 
a corporeal feaſt. | |; T% : | FIT, Cap. xxxix. 
Theſe Love-feaſts, during the three firſt centuries, were held in the church: but 
at length ſuch abuſes were committed at them, that the councils of Laodicea and 
Carthage prohibited that practice for the future. | e 
The Chriſtians were at firſt greatly calumniated, and abuſed, by the Heathens on 
account of theſe feaſts: they repreſented them as ſeditious cabals, and even charged 
them 
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them with 1 of abominable uncleanneſs: but theſe accuſations were refuted 


by all the Apologiſts. On the other hand, there were ſome, who bore teſtimony to 
the innocence and good effects of them, and would even cry out, See how theſe 
Chriſtians ove one another] Even Julian himſelf, the bittereſt enemy the Chriſtians 
ever had, could not help looking upon this practice with an envious eye, as what 
he imagined chiefly to ſupport * Chriſtian religion, and undermine that of the 
Gentiles. 

Some Critics will have it, that St Paul ſpeaks of this feaſt, in cenſuring ſome 
abuſes practiſed at the Lord's-Supper, which they underſtand, not of the Eucharif, 
but of the Love-feaſt, accompanying it. 


AGAPETEZE. [Lat.] Well-beloved. A name given, in Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, to 
thoſe young maidens, who frequented the company of Eccleſiaſtics out of a motive 
of piety and charity. This practice afterwards degenerated into an occaſion of Li- 
bertiniſm, inſomuch that Agapetæ became a term of reproach. 


AGEL. [Arab.] The fatal period of life (according to the doctrine of the 
Mohammedans) which can neither be haſtened, nor poſtponed. The expreſs words 
of the Koran are theſe : I? is impoſſible any one ſhould dye, but at the time preſcribed 
and determined by the immutable decree of God. 


AGINNIANS. A ſect of Chriſtian Heretics, who appeared about the end of 
the VIIth century, under Pope Sergius I. They condemned the ule of certain meats, 
and marriage. They had but few tollowers, and were ſoon ſuppreſſed. 


AGLAIS. One of the three GRAcEs, in the Heathen ſyſtem of Theology. 
See GRACES. | 


AGLIBOLUS and MALACHBELUS. Ancient Syrian deities of Pal- 
myra. They are repreſented, in an antique Roman monument, under the figure 
of young -men, placed in the frontiſpiece of a temple, with a pine-tree between 
them. It is probable, that, in the name Aglibolus, the two laſt ſyllables bolus are 
the fame thing as belus in the name Malachbelus ; and that belus is the fame as Be- 
lenus, another name for Apollo, or the Sun. 

Herodian relates of the Emperor Aurelian, that he built a magnificent temple to 
the Sun, and enriched it with precious gifts brought from Palmyra; and that he 
ſet up in this temple the ſtatues of the Sun and Bel. Theſe ſtatues probably were 


brought from Palmyra; and, as it appears by an ancient inſcription, that Aglibolus 


Vos T de I 
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cap. 26. 


and Malachbelus were the tutelar deities of that country, it is highly probable they 
were the ſame as the Sun and Bel, whoſe ſtatues Aurelian placed in his new built 
temple. | | | 

Voſlius conjectures, that Aglibolus is derived from the Arabic ag, al, bal ; which 
ſignifies cogſider, or think; either becauſe it is the property of God to think of hu- 
man affairs, in which ſenſe it denotes the Divine Providence; or becauſe the Dei 
diſcovers the thoughts, and ſearches the hearts of men; or laſtly becauſe it is the duty 
of men to be always thinking of God. Malachbelus, he thinks, may be derived 
from Melech, king, and Baal, lord; implying that he is the king and lord of the 
univerſe. | 


ST AGNES's DAY. A feſtival in the Romiſh church on the 2 1ſt of January. 
The Romiſh Breviary relates, that this faint, being ſtripped by the Roman Prefect, 
in order to be carried to the ſtews, her hair miraculouſly grew ſo. thick, that it com- 
pletely covered her body; and that, when ſhe entered the brothel, an Angel ſpread 
tuch a. ſhining light around her, that no one could ſee her; upon which there appear- 


ed a white garment before her, which ſhe put on, and found to fit her exactly. The 


ſon of the Prefect, notwithſtanding, would have violated: her chaſtity ; but, before 
he could lay hands on her, he fell down dead. 


AGNOITES, Chriſtian, Heretics, who, appeared about the year 370. They 
were followers of Theophronius, the Cappadocian : they called in queſtion. the 
omniſcience of God; alledging that he knew things paſt only. by memory, and 
things future only by a precarious, uncertain, preſcience. There was neg wot. on 

2 | Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Heretics, of the ſame denomination, about the year 535, who followed 
the errors of Themiſtius, deacon of Alexandria: they held, that Chriſt knew not 
when the day of judgment ſhall be. They built their error on a paſſage of St Mark: 
of that day and hour knoweth no man; no not the Angels, who are in Heaven, nor Mark xii. 32. 
the 


Son, but the Father only. They derive their name from the Greek ay», 
to be ignorant. 


AGNUS DEI. [Tat.] Small paſtils, made of wax, in the form of an oval 
medal, ſtamped with the figure of Jeſus Chrift, under that of a Lamb, holding a 
Croſs, The Pope performs the ceremony of baptiſing and bleſſing theſe Agnus Dei's 
ir: the firſt year of his Pontificate, and every ſeventh year .of his reign repeats the 
ſame ceremony. Theſe facred Paſtils are diſtributed among the Cardinals, Biſhops, 
and other Eccleſiaſtics, and afterwards among the people. The Pope likewiſe 
makes preſents of them to Ambaſſadors, and other perſons of diſtinction; and 
what remains of them, after the firſt diſtribution, are kept by the maſter of the 
Pope's wardrobe, who, every day, at ſet hours, diſtributes them among pilgrims, 
and other foreigners, who go and aſk for them. | 

The riſe of this ceremony was this: in the firſt ages of the Church, ſmall figures 
of wax, repreſenting Chriſt under the form of a lamb, were given to ſuch as came 
to be baptiſed, which thoſe Catechumens wore about their necks; a cuſtom, which 
ſeems to have been borrowed from the Roman amulets, called bullz, which they 
hung about the necks of children, and to which they aſcribed a virtue of preſerving 
from charms and enchantments, and other accidents of life. The Roman Catholics 
aſcribe great virtues to the Agnus Dei's. 


Pope Urban the Vth ſent the Greek Emperor three Agnus Dei's, with theſe 
verſes. 


Balſamus & Munda cera cum Chryſmatis unda 
Conficiunt agnum, quod munus do tibi magnum. 
Peccatum frangit, ut Chriſti ſanguis & angit; 
Pregnans ſervatur, fimul & partus liberatur; 
Dona defert dignis, virtutem deſtruit ignis; 
Portatus Munde de fluctibus eripit unde. 


It is only permitted to perſons in orders to touch theſe ſacred paſtils: to paint 


them with colours, is no leſs than excommunication, by the conſtitution of 
Gregory XIII, in the year 1572; neither is it lawful to ſel] them. 


AGONALIA. [Lat.] A feſtival among the Romans, appointed by Numa on 
the ninth of January, in honour of Janus, 


Quatuor adde dies ductis ex ordine nonis, Ovio. Faft, 
Janus Agonali Luce piandus erit. 5 Adee 


Ovid gives us the ſeveral etymologies of the name of this feaſt, with his own opi- 
nion of the matter. 


Nominis eſſe potes ſuccinctus cauſa miniſter, Ibid. ver. 319. 
Hoſtia cœlitibus quo feriente cadit; 
Qui calido ſtrictos tinfturus ſanguine cultros, 
Semper, agone ? rogas, nec niſi juſſus agis. 
Pars, quia non veniant pecudes, ſed agantur, ab actu 
Nomen Agonalem credit habere diem. 
Pars putat hoc Feſtum priſcis Agnalia dictum; 
Una fit ut proprio hitera dempta loco. 
Pars etiam, fieri ſolitis ætate priorum 
Nomina de ludis Graja tulifſe diem. 
Et Pecus antiquus dicebat Agonia ſermo: 
Veraque judicio eſt ultima cauſa meo. 


7. e. Some 
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ibid. 


AHA 
i. e. Some derive the name from a ceremony uſed in all ſacrifices, at which the 
« prieſt, being prepared to ſtrike the victim, aſks the ſacrificer, agone ? ſhall I tribe? 
others think the feſtival is ſo called, becauſe the victims do not come, but are driven 
© (agantur), Others again derive the word from agnus, a lamb, and think the An- 
"eats called this feſtival Agnalia. Some think it is a Greek name, derived from 
© the ancient Aſote, Games. It may likewiſe be borrowed from the obſelete Ladin 


word agonia, which ſignifies cattle: this latter, in my opinion, is the true etymo- 
© logy.” Varro declares for the firſt of theſe reaſons. 


AGONOCLITES. A ſe, in the VIIth century, who never kneeled down 
at their prayers, but offered them ſtanding : they are ſo called from the privative 
4, Mu, the knee, and xAiv, to bend. 


AGRIONIA. Gr.] Feſtivals, celebrated yearly by the Bœotians, in honour 
of Bacchus; one of whole epithets was 'Ay2rur.G, ferus, from that ferocity, which 


drunkenneſs inſpires. At theſe ſolemnities, the women pretended to ſearch after 


Bacchus as a fugitive, and after ſome time gave over their enquiry, ſaying that he 
was fled to the Muſes, and lay hid among them; then they feaſted, and propoſed 
riddles to each other. Which ceremony ſeems to ſignify, that the Muſes can reſtore 
thoſe to reaſon, whom Bacchus has made mad by intemperance. 

AGROT ERA. [Gr.] An annual facrifice of five hundred Goats, offered 
at Athens to Diana, ſirnamed Agrotera, either from Agræ, a town in Attica, or 
from agri, fields, Diana being an huntreſs. The cauſe of it's inſtitution was this. 
The Athenians, being attacked by the Perſians, made a vow to Diana, to facrifice 
as many ſhe-goats to her, as they ſhould kill of the enemy. But the ſlaughter of 
the Perſians was ſo great, that it was impoſſible to perform their vow in one facri- 
fice. They therefore decreed an annual facrifice of five hundred goats, which, 
Xenophon ſays, continued to be obſerved in his time. 


AGYRTA. Prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele, the ſame as the Syrian goddeſs, de- 


. ſcribed by Lucian; who relates, that the goddeſs uſed to be carried on the back of 


an aſs, and that the Agyrtz, with the other attendants of the goddeſs, when they 
came to a town or village, ſtopped the aſs, and one of them, as if ſeized by a di- 
vine fury, began to play on a pipe or flute, and the others threw their 7/ara's or 
Phrygian bonnets on the ground, and flaſhed and cut themſelves with knives, till the 
blood flowed out plentifully ; at the fight of which the people were moved to make 
preſents and offerings to the goddeſs: ſome gave pieces of money ; others dried figs ; 
others wine and cheeſe; and others provender for the aſs. They were alſo named 
Matragyrtæ, becauſe they gathered oblations for the great mother; and Menagyrtæ, 
becauſe they made their collections monthly. They were generally infamous wretches, 
and groſsly abuſed the ſimplicity of the people. Lucian tells us, they had been de- 
tected in ſeveral abominable crimes; and, among others, that, having placed the 
image of their goddeſs one night in the temple of another god, they ſtole a golden 
cup, which had been offered to that deity, and hid it in the boſom of their god- 
deſs. St Auſtin deſcribes them as effeminate fellows, who went up and down Car- 
thage, with perfumed hair, painted faces, and an effeminate mein. At Rome, 


they carried their goddeſs, every year, in the month of April, to the little river 


Dr Woo- 
ToN, on the 
Miina. 


Almo, where they waſhed her, and her chariot, in the water. 


AHABATH OLAM. Eternal Love. It is one of the bleſſings, which the 
Jews, diſperſed over the whole Roman empire, in our Saviour's time, daily recited 
before the reading of the Shema, and is as follows: | 

Thou haſt loved us, O Lord our God, with eternal love; thou haſt ſpared us 
with great and exceeding patience, our father and our king, for thy great name's 
* ſake, and for our fathers ſake, who truſted in thee : to whom thou didſt teach the 
© ſtatutes of life, that they might do after the ſtatutes of thy good pleaſure with a 
perfect heart. So be thou merciful unto us, O our father, mercitul father, that 
© theweth mercy. Have mercy upon us, we beſeech thee, and put underſtand- 
ing into our hearts, that we may underſtand, be wiſe, hear, learn, teach, keep, 
do, and perform all the words of the doctrine of thy law in love. And enlighten 
our eyes in thy commandments, and cauſe our hearts to cleave to thy law, and 
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quotes the following words of Chriſt: I go to my father, and the Comforter, or Pa- 


© unite them to the love and fear of thy name. We will not be aſhamed, nor con- 
founded, nor ſtumble for ever and ever: becauſe we have truſted in thy holy, 

great, mighty, and terrible name, we will rejoice and be glad in thy falva- 

tion, and in thy mercies, O Lord our God: and the multitude of thy mercies 

ſhall not forſake us for ever. Selah. And now make haſte, and bring upon us 

a bleſſing and peace, from the four corners of the earth; break thou the yoke 

of the Gentiles “ from off our necks, and bring us upright into our land; for The Ro. 
thou art a God, that workeſt falvation, and. haſt choſen, us out of every people 06 Bernal 
and language: and thou, our King, haſt cauſed us to cleave to thy great name in ment the Jews 
love, to praiſe thee, and to be united to thee, and to love thy name. Bleſſed art en were. 


© thou, O Lord, who haſt choſen thy people Iſrael in love. See SUEMA. 


. 


AHA DIT H. [Arab.] ſignifies the traditions, handed down by the Mohammedan . 
Doctors, and derived originally from Mohammed. It is pretended, that they amount 10 r, Bibl. 
in number to 5266. 5 ; Orient. 


AHERMAN, or AHARIMAN, or AHRIMAN. So the ancient Perſians 
called the principle of evil, as oppoſed to Armozd or Ormozd, the princzple of good. 
The Greeks and Latins called them Arimanius and Oromaſdes, in explaining the doctrine 
of Zoroaſter concerning theſe two principles. Aherman is the name of a male De- 
mon; for, according to the oriental Mythology, there is a difference of ſexes among the 
Demons. The old Perſian Romances relate wonders of the mountain of Aher- 
man, where the Demons uſed to aſſemble, to receive the orders of their Prince, and DH en- 
from whence they ſet out to excerciſe their malice in all parts of the world. 80. . 
The name Aherman, according to Hyde, is derived from two ſynonymous terms, ; 
which ſignify corrupted, polluted ; which repetition of the fame idea is intended to Hur a 
expreſs the higheſt degree of corruption or pollution. See ARIMANI1Us. PO Tas 


AHMED. Another name of the impoſtor Mohammed. In the ſixty- firſt 
chapter of the Koran, it is written: Jeſus, the ſon of Mary ſaid, O children of Iſrael, 
verily I am the Apoſtle of yp} pa unto you, confirming the law, which was delivered 

: 


before me, and bringing good tidings of an Apoſtle, who ſhall come after me, and whoſe 
name ſhall be Abmed. The Perſian Paraphraſt, to ſupport what. is here alledged, 


hn, xvi. 27, 
raclete, ſhall come; the Mohammedan Doctors unanimouſly teaching, that by the John, x 


Paraclete (or, as they chuſe to read it, the Periclyte, or illuſtrious) their Prophet 
is intended, and no other. | 


AIAT. [Arab.] Miracles. It is related, that the Coraiſchites, one of the moſt 
noble families among the Arabians of Mecca, and who rejected the doctrine of their 
countryman and relation, Mohammed, one day reproached him with the miracles 
of Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt, and demanded of him a like proof of his divine miſ- 
ſion, bidding him pray to God to turn the mountain Safa into gold. The Angel 
Gabriel, who always brought him off ata pinch, revealed to him, upon this occaſion, 
that it was cuſtomary with God, when the people doubted of the miſſion of his 
Prophets, and required a ſign or miracle in confirmation of it, to grant their re- 
queſt, but upon this terrible condition, that, if, after having ſeen the miracle, they 
continued incredulous, they were to be utterly deſtroyed. Upon this revelation, 
Mohammed, out of pity to his countrymen, refuſed to grant them a requeſt, which 
might expoſe them to ſo great danger: and fo the mountain continued unchanged. 
It was upon this occaſion, that this verſe of the chapter Anaam was written. Tho' 
theſe miracles ſhould be accompliſhed, they would not believe; they would turn away their 
bearts and eyes, 

Upon other occaſions, Mohammed was not ſo backward to work a miracle ; for 
it is related, that, when the Arabians united to deſtroy him, and aboliſh his ſect, 
which began to increaſe in Medina, he made a large trench round the city, to 
defend himſelf againſt them: but while they were digging the trench, the 
workmen met with a rock, which they could not force a way through : upon 
this occaſion, Mohammed took a bar of iron, and ſtruck the rock, and broke 
off a piece; but, what was moſt ſurpriſing, the fire, that iſſued from the blow, 
darted from the mountains of Medina as far as Madain, the capital of Perſia, on 
the banks of the Tigris; inſomuch that all, who were preſent at the NIN, 

H w 


faw the ſummit of the towers of the palace of Coſroes. At qa ſecond blow, the fire 
darted as far as the famous temple of the town Sanaa, in Arabia Felix, which was 
diſtinctly ſeen. Laſtly, he ſtruck a third blow, by which the palace of the Greek 
Emperors of Conſtantinople was enlightened. ' Upon this, he promiſed his fol: 
lowers the conqueſt of Perſia, and that the light of the faith, which he preached, 
ſhould paſs to the extremities of Arabia Felix, and extend itfelf as far as Conſtan- 
tinople ; and this gave occaſion to the following verſe of the above-mentioned 


chapter: Lord, thou art maſter of all the kingdoms of 'the earth; you pive 
ea 


D' HER RBRE- 
Lor, Bibli- 
oth. Orient. 


D'HERBE- 
L o T, Bibli- 
oth. Orient. 


them to whom you pleaſe, and take them from whom you pleaſe. Theſe words, ſay 
the interpreters, have a ſenſe purely kteral and general, and are to be underſtood, 
firſt, of the prophecy, which paſſed from the children of Ifrael to thoſe of Iſmael, 
i. e. from the Jews to the Arabians ; ſecondly, of the temple of Mecca, which was 
taken from the Coraiſchites, who were Idolaters, and given to the Mohammedans ; 
and thirdly, of the kingdoms of Perſia and Greece, which have fallen entirely into 
the hands of the Mohammedans. But it is eaſy to ſee, that this prophecy was made 
after the event, and aſcribed to Mohammed by his followers; for the city of Con- 
ſtantinople did not fall into the hands of the Mohammedans till the year of the 
Hegira 857, of Jeſus. Chriſt 1453. 3 

In anſwer to the objection againſt Mohammed, that he did not prove his miſſion 
by miracles, the Doctors of his Law tell us, that the Koran itſelf is one of the 
greateſt miracles ; and the falſe prophet himſelf ſays, in the chapter intituled Jonas; 
I continued with you to a conſiderable age, before I publiſhed the Koran: do you not 
perceive, that it is a miraculous thing? Intimating, that, for a man of no learning, 
as he was, to publiſh ſo excellent a book, was itfelf a miracle ſufficient to convince 
them of the truth of his miſſion. | 2 

The Mohammedan Doctors ſay farther, that every Prophet accommodates his mi- 
racles to thoſe kind of things, which are moſt in credit in the country where he 
preaches: thus, becauſe Art Magic was in great vogue in Egypt in the time of 
Moſes; and Medicine, or the cure of diſeaſes, in Judea, in the time of the Meſſiah; 
the miracles of Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were ſuited to the times of thoſe Prophets. 
In like manner, becauſe the Arabians were famous for eloquence and purity of lan- 


guage, in the time of Mohammed, that Prophet produced the Koran, which is the 
ſtandard of both. _ | 


An Arabian Poet, extolling the Koran as a miraculous production, thus impu- 
dently praiſes the ignorance of his falſe Prophet. 1 8 1 
This learned ignorant, who had acquired a ſupernatural knowledge, 

By ſtudying the pages of the great book of Kaf and Noun, 
Without the uſe of pen, or paper, or ink, | 
Has revealed to us the biohef myſteries of the Divinity. 


He it is, who, tho' he could neither write nor read, drew from the ſecret of 
Divine revelations | 175 


The ſolution of all the difficulties, couched under the myſterious table. 


The Kaf and Noun, K and N, are two letters, which compoſe the Arabic word 
Kun, which ſignifies /o be it, or let it be done, words made uſe of by God in the cre- 
ation of the world, according to Moſes : thus the book of Kaf and Noun is properly 


the book of the creation; and the myſterious table is the book of the Divine decrees. 
See MIRACLES. 


AID. [Arab.] A Feſtival. The Mohammedans, beſides the Friday in every 
week, on which they aſſemble in their moſques, and which anſwers to the Saturday 
of the Jews, and the Sunday of the Chriſtians, have but two principal feaſts. The 
firſt is the feaſt of Sacrifice, or of victims: it is celebrated the tenth day of the laſt 
month of their year; for every Muſſulman is obliged, once in his life, to go a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, which muſt be done in that month, and there to ſacrifice 
ſheep to God. The other feaſt ends the faſt of the month Ramadban : it is that, 


which the Chriſtians of the Levant improperly call the Eaſter of the Turks. It is 
celebrated without facrifice, and by an extraordina 


ry joy of the people, who, after 
{o long a faſt, abandon themſelves to great none 3 | | | 
The Turks call theſe two feſtivals, the Great and Little Beiram. See BEIR AM. 
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ALB 
AIUS LOCUTIUS: A freaking voice, to which the Romans erected an altar 
on the following occaſion. One M. Ceditius, a Plebeian, acquainted the Tribunes, 
that, walking the ſtreets by night, he had heand a voice over the temple of Veſta, 
iving the Romans notice, that the Gauls were' coming againſt them. This in- 
Erination was neglected ; but, after that the event had confirmed the truth of it, 
Camillus acknowledged this voice as a new deity, and built an altar to it. 


ALBANENS ES. [Lat.] Chriſtian Heretics, in the reign of the Emperor 
Conſtantine VI, and the Pontificate of Leo III, about the year 796. Their princi- 
pal errors were as follows. They held, with the Gnoſtics and Manichæans, two 
principles, the one of good, the other of evil; and they aſcribed the Old Teftament 
to the evil god, and the New Teſtament to the good god. They held, with Py- 
thygoras, a tranſmigration of ſouls. They denied the Divinity, and even Huma- 
nity, of Jeſus Chriſt, aſſerting that he was not truly man, that he did not really 
eat, nor ſuffer on the croſs, nor die, nor rife again, nor aſcend into Heaven. They 
denied a reſurrection of the body, and affirmed, that the general judgment was 
paſt. They held, that there had never been a good man in the world before Jeſus 
Chriſt, and therefore that neither Adam nor Moſes were from God. They denied, 
that there was any virtue or efficacy in Baptiſm. They faid likewiſe, that the bad 
life of prelates hurt the ſacraments ; that no bad man could be a biſhop; that the 


31 


Cicero, de 
Divinat. lib. ii. 


Church ought to have every thing in common, and could not excommunicate any 


perſon, or make any conſtitutions. They believed, that Hell-torments were no 
other than the evils we feel and ſuffer in this life. They rejected the Sacrament of 
the Altar, and Extreme UnCtion ; they did not admit Original Sin; for which reafon 
they never adminiitered Baptiſm to infants. They denied Free-will. They held the 
eternity of the world. They difallowed of marriage. They ſaid, that uſury was not 
prohibited, and that no one was obliged to reſtitution. They held, that a man can 


PRATEOLUS, 


Elench. 


give the holy Spirit of himſelf, and that it is unlawful for a Chriſtian to take an oath, Hzrel. 


ALBATI, [Tat.] A fort of Chriſtian Hermits, in the year 1399, in the time 
of Pope Boniface IX. They were ſo called from the white linen, which they 
wore. They came down from the Alps into ſeveral provinces.of Italy, under the 
conduct of a prieſt cloathed in white, and holding a crucifix in his hand. The fol- 
lowers of this prieſt, whoſe great zeal made' him looked upon as a faint, multiplied 
ſo faſt, that it alarmed the Pope, who, ſending ſoldiers, apprehended and put him 
to death; upon which his followers immediately diſperſed. Theſe Monks profeſſed 
ſorrow and weeping for the fins and calamities of the times: they eat together in 
the highways, and ſlept promiſcuouſly. . | 


AL BIGENSES. [Lat.] A ſect, or party of reformers, about Toulouſe and 
Albigeois, in Languedoc; who ſprung up in the XIIth century, and diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their oppoſition to the diſcipline and ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome. They were likewiſe called WAaALDENSES. 

Their riſe was occaſioned by an accident. It happened, at Lyons, in a great 
concourſe of people, that one of them fell down on a ſudden dead; at which all that 
were preſent were extremely terrified, in particular one Peter Waldius, who imme- 
diately fold his goods, and divided them amongſt the poor. Great multitudes pre- 
ſently flocking about him, he, being ſomething of a ſcholar, read and explained to 
them the New Teſtament in their own tongue, and inſtructed them in the true prin- 


ciples of the Chriſtian Religion. The number of his diſciples increaſing greatly, 


this ſect ſpread, and prevailed every where. | 

At length the Albigenſes grew ſo formidable, that the Catholics agreed upon a 
holy league or cruſade againſt them. They were at firſt ſupported by Raimond, 
Count of Toulouſe. Pope Innocent III, deſirous to put a ſtop to their progreſs, 


CAVE, Hiſt. 


Literar. Sæc. 


Waldenſ e. 


ſent a Legate into their country; but, this failing, he ſtirred up Philip Auguſtus, pu PI «, ck. 
king of France, and the other princes and great men of the kingdom, to make war Hiſt. Cent. 
upon them; upon which, the Count of Toulouſe, who had ſided with them, made III. ch. 3. 


his ſubmiſſion to the Pope, and went over to the Catholics : but, ſoon after, finding 
himſelf plundered by the Cruſaders, he declared war againſt them, and was joined 
by the king of Arragon. His army was defeated at the ſiege of Muret, where he 
himſelf was killed, and the defeat followed by the ſurrender of the city of Toulouſe, 
and the conqueſt of the greateſt part of Languedoc, and Provence. His fon 

. Fey th Raimond 


Id. ibid. 


Hiſt. Bohe- 
mic. cap. xxxv. 


STEPH. 
DiR. Hiſt, 


STEPH. 
Dict. Hiſt. 


ALT 


Raimond ſucceeded him, who agreed with the king and the Pope to ſet up the In- 


gr” in his eſtates, and to extirpate the Albigenſes. In an aſſembly, held at Milan, 


the Archbiſhop of Toulouſe drew up articles, agreeable to which the Count made 
a moſt ample declaration againſt them, which he publiſhed at Toulouſe in 12 53. 
This laſt blow completed the ruin of the W. | 
The errors, with which they are charged, are t eſe. 1. That they acknowledg- 
ed two principles, the one good, the other evil; the firſt, creator of things inviſi- 
ble and ſpiritual; the ſecond, creator of bodies, and guardian of the Old Teſta- 
ment. 2, That they admitted likewiſe two Chriſts ; the one wicked, who was he 
that had appeared on Earth ; the other good, who was not yet come. 3. That 
they denied the reſurrection of the body, and believed, that the ſouls of men are 
Demons ſent into their bodies for the puniſhment of their fins. 4. That they 
condemned all the facraments of the Church, and believed marriage to be unlaw- 
ful.— As to their manner of life, there were faid to be two. forts of people among 
them, the Perfect, and the Behevers. The Perfect boaſted of their living in 
continence, of eating neither fleſh, eggs, nor cheeſe. The Believers lived like 
other men, and were even looſe in their morals ; but they were perſuaded they 
ſhould be ſaved by the faith of the Perfect, and that none were damned, who re- 
ceived impoſition of hands from them. 70 | | 
But, perhaps, this charge againſt them was only calumny : for Aneas Sylvius, 
giving an account of them, ſays, that this ſect had a great appearance of piety; 
that they lived juſtly before men, and believed all the articles of the Creed; and 
that they only haſphemed the Church of Rome and the Clergy. Hinc illæ lacryme : 
it was their oppoling the received doctrines of that Church, and the corrupt manners 
of the Ecclefiaſtics, that drew upon them the ſtorm, which ended in their deſtruction, 


ALBUNA. A goddeſs worſhiped by the Romans in the country of Tibur. 
Some think ſhe was Ino, the daughter of Athamas, who, fearing her huſband, 
threw herſelf headlong, with her ſon Melicerta, into the ſea. Others confound her 
with the tenth Sibyl, called Tiburtina, becauſe ſhe was born at Tibur. 


ALCORAN. See KORAN. 
ALECTO. One of the Furies, in the Pagan ſyſtem of Divinity. See Furres; 


_ ALE TIDES. [Gr.] Sacrifices, which the Athenians offered to Icarius and 
Erigone. Icarius was the ſon of Abalus, and father of Erigone, who having given 
the ſhepherds of Attica ſome wine, they drank of It, till they were intoxicated, 
and, fancying themſelves poiſoned, | fell upon him, and killed him. His daugh- 
ter Erigone, ſeeing her father's dead body, hanged herſelf for grief, and many 
Athenian virgins, who loved her, followed her example. The Oracle of Apollo 
ordered ſolemn facrifices to be annually offered to the ghoſts of Icarius and Erigone. 
Theſe ſacrifices were called Aletides from the Greek d, to wander, becauſe 
Erigone wandered in ſearch of her father. 


ALI (TRE FolLowERS oF). A Mohammedan ſect. Ali was ſon-in-law 
of Mohammed, and was ſirnamed The victorious Lion of God. He was the fourth 
Califf, and ſucceſſor of Mohammed. Soon after his election, a terrible faction was 
formed againſt him at Mecca, at the head of which was the widow of their pro- 
phet, who raiſed an army againſt him, and gave him battle, in which Ali was 
victorious. There were ſeveral other parties raiſed againſt him, particularly in Syria; 
all which he had the good fortune to ſubdue. At length, after many ſucceſſes 
againſt his enemies, he was aſſaſſinated in a moſque, in the month Ramadban, in 
the 4oth year of the Hegira. Ali had nine wives, one of whom was Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohammed. | 8 

The Mohammedans pretend, that Ali was the firſt, who embraced the religion of 
Mohammed, and they "ice a ridiculous ſtory, that he profeſſed it even in his mo- 
ther's womb. Notwithſtanding which, his name, and that of all his family, was 
curſed, and their perſons excommunicated, by the Califfs of the family of Ommia, 
down to Omar, the ſon of Abdaliz, who ſuppreſſed the malediction. On the con- 
trary, the Califfs of Egypt added his name to that of Mohammed, in the publication 
which they made from the top of their moſques. gs hs 
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Some of the followers of Ali believe that he is ſtill alive, and that he will come, 
at the end of the world, in the clouds, and fill the earth with juſtice: ſome of 
them are even ſo extravagant, as to deify him. The more moderate of his ſe fay, 
that he is not indeed a god, but that in many things he partakes of the Divine 
Nature. 

Ali is the author of a work, intituled Gefr u Giame, written in myſterious cha- 
racers, mixed with figures, under which are couched all the great events, which 
were to happen from the beginning of Mohammediſm to the end of the world. 

The followers of Ali are ſtigmatized, by the orthodox Mohammedans, with the 
name of Scbiites, which ſignifies contemptible ; but they call their own ſe& Adeliah, 
i. e. the juſt and good party. They ſpread all over the Muſſulman Empire, and 


often raiſed great troubles in it. At preſent, the whole Perſian Empire, and ſeveral D'Hz x s#- 
Mohammedan princes of the Uſbeck Tartars, and of the Indies, are of this ſect. er Bibli- 


See ADELIAH. 


ALOGIANS (in Latin ALo61). A fort of Chriſtian Heretics, in Aja Minor, 
in the year 171 ; ſo called, becauſe they denied the Divine Asyoc, or Wo RD, and 
the goſpel and writings of St John, attributing them to the Heretic Cerinthus. 

Their head was one Theodore of Byzantium, by trade a Currier ; who, havin 
apoſtatized under the perſecution of the Emperor Severus, to defend himſelf againſt 
thoſe, who reproached him upon that account, faid, it was not God he denied, 
but man. 


ALOIDES. [Lat.] Two giants, the ſons of Aloeiis, whoſe names were Otus 
and Ephialtes: they attempted to heap Offa on Olympus, and Pelion on Off, in 
order to climb up into Heaven, and dethrone Jupiter ; but they were ſhot to death 
by the arrows of Apollo and Diana, Virgil makes AzZneas relate, that he faw theſe 
two giants in Hell : 


Hic & Aloidas geminos, immania vidi 
Corpora, qui manibus magnum reſcindere cœlum 
Aggreſſi. 


Here lie th' Alæan twins (T ſaw them both) 
 Enormous bodies, of gigantic growth, 
Who dar'd in fight the tbund rer to defy, 
Aﬀect his heav'n, and force him from the ſly. DRY DEN. 


Homer tells us, that they formerly bound the god Mars, and ſhut him up in priſon 
for thirteen months, from whence he could not be releaſed but by the mediation 
of Mercury. 3 | 
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The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 

And lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 

Full thirteen moons impriſon d, roar d in vain ; 

Otus and Ephialtes held the chain : | 

Perhaps had periſb d, had not Hermes care | 
Reſtor d the groaning god to upper air. Mr Pop E. 


ALLAH. [ Arab.) The name of God. It anſwers to the Elohim, and Adonai, 
of the Hebrews. Mohammed, being aſked by the Jews, Idolaters, and Chriſtians, 
what was the God he worſhipped, and preached to others, anſwered ; It is the one 
only God, ſelf-exiſtent, from whom all other creatures derive their being, who begets 
not, nor is begotten; and whom nothing reſembles in the whole extent of Beings, This 

| | 1 | 


oth. Orient. 


En. lib. vi. 
ver. 582. 


Ho u. II. V. 
ver. 384. 


he 
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he ſaid in oppoſition, firſt, to the Jews, who ſay, that Eſdras is the Son of God; 
ſecondly, to the Chriſtians, who ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God; and 
laſtly, to the idolatrous Magi, who acknowledged two principles, equal in power, 
Oromaſdes and Aramanius, it. S | 

A learned Mohammedan, ſpeaking of God, fays, that the perfect knowledge of 
him is impoſſible to all Beings but himſelf ; that he is covered with a veil of his 
own excellence, concealed under the royal mantle of his majeſty, and thus guarded 
againſt all approaches of the knowledge and conception of his creatures. 

The Arabians apply to God the four Letters at the head of the chapter Aaraf ; 
viz. Elif, Lam, Mim, and Sad. The firſt ſignifies without end; the ſecond wwith- 
out beginning ; the third the extent or duration between theſe infinitely diſtant 
terms; and the fourth the Union of a creature attached to God. 

In the 8gth chapter of the Koran, God is introduced ſwearing by Even and 
Odd; which the Interpreters thus explain: by Even, they tell us, we are to under- 
ſtand the creatures, all whoſe qualities and properties are double ; for if they have 
power on one fide, they have weakneſs on the other; if in any thing there is abun- 
dance, we find likewiſe in it defect: Knowledge and Ignorance meet; Vigour 
and Imbecility ; Life and Death. But, by Odd, we are to underſtand the Creator; 
whoſe power is without bounds, riches without want, knowledge without obſcurity, 
and life without any, attacks of mortality. | | 

Amaſſi, in his book intituled Rahdbat, relates, as a tradition, that Moſes having, 
one day, aſked God, where he might find him, the Lord anſwered him; Know, 
that no ſooner will you ſearch after me, than you will have found me : likewiſe that 
an Arabian being aſked, how he knew there was a God, replied, After the ſame 
manner that I know, by footſteps in the ſand, that a man or a beaſt has paſſed that way. 
© Do not the Heavens (purſued he), with the brightneſs of the Stars; the Earth, 
© with it's vaſt extent of countries; and the Sea, with it's innumerable billows ; ſuf- 
* ficiently demonſtrate to us the greatneſs and power of their author? And another 
Arabian, being aſked the fame queſtion, only anſwered, Need one light a candle, 
to ſee the Sun? and the fame perſon, offering conſolation to a friend in diſgrace, 

- ſaid to him, There is no other refuge againſt God, but God himſelf. 


The Arabian and Perſian Poets are full of very ſublime ſentiments concerning the 


nature of God. The author of Methnevi deicribes the incomprehenſibility of the 
Divine Nature in the following verſes. ooh. 3. 


To what purpoſe all theſe efforts of the human mind, to comprehend that 
Being, which admits of neither combination nor diſtinction? 

It is vo Yen has neither trunk, branches, nor root, for thought to lay 

old of. | | 

It is a riddle, in which we can neither find a natural, nor a metaphorical ſenſe ; 
and of which there is no ſatisfactory explication. 

God is infinitely above the capacity of our underſtandings, and we always loſe 
ourſelves, when we would comprehend, or gueſs at what he is. 


"I tha s 625 Let it therefore ſuffice us to adore him with a reſpectful filence. 
L o r. Bibli- 
ot. Hen ALLAT. An idol of the ancient Arabians, before the time of Mohammed. It 
was deſtroyed by Mohammed's order in the ninth year of the Hegira. The inha- 
bitants of Tayef, who worſhipped this idol, bitterly lamented the loſs of their deity, 
which they were ſo fond of, that they begged of Mohammed, as a condition of 
REED that it might not be deſtroyed for three years, and, not obtaining that, 


loben aſked only a month's reſpite ; but he abſolutely denied it. 


ALLELUJAH, i. e. Praiſe the Lord. [ Hebr.] The antient writers of the Chri- 
ſtian Church make frequent mention of ſinging the Alleluiab; by which they ſome- 
times mean the repetition of that ſingle word; which they did, in imitation of the 
heavenly hoſt, ſinging and repeating Alleluiah, Rev. xix. Sometimes they mean 

one of thoſe Pſalms, which are called Alleluatic Palms, becauſe they had the word 
8 in Alleluiab prefixed to them; ſuch as the cxlvth, and thoſe that follow, to the end. 
oz. Item The ſinging Allelutah was a ſort of invitatory, or call to each other, to praiſe the 
A cviii. P. Lord, Anciently, there was no diſpute about the lawfulneſs of uſing the hymn it- 
355. ſelf, but ſome difference there was about the times of uſing it. St Auſtin tells us, 
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that, in ſome churches, it was ſung only on Eafter-day, and the fifty days of Pen- Av ov. 

p . | A | iſt, cxix. 
tecoſt. But in other churches it was uſed at other times alſo, Sozomen aſſures us, — Ke — 
that, in the Roman Church, it was ſung only on Eaſter-day ; and that from thence it 7. 
was the common form of an oath among the Romans, as they hoped to live, to 
fing Alleluiah on that day. But even in thoſe churches, where it was moſt in uſe, | 
there were ſome exceptions in point of time and ſeaſon ; for, according to St Auſtin, oy oo omg 
it was never uſed in the time of Lent. The fourth Council of Toledo forbids the © © 7 
ſinging it, not only during Lent, but on other days of faſting. In the ſame Council, 1 in 
the Alleluiah is mentioned under the name of Laudes, and appointed to be ſung © © 
after the reading of the Goſpel. It was alſo ſung at funerals, as St Jerom acquaints 
us in his epitaph of Fabiola, where he ſpeaks of the whole multitude ſinging Pſalms 
together, and making the golden roof of the church ſhake with ecchoing forth the 11: « o «. 
Alleluiah, In the ſecond Council of Tours, it is appointed to be ſung immediately U cap. 
after the Pſalms, both at Matins and Veſpers. St Jerom fays, it was uſed even in © 
private devotion, and that the plowman at his labour ſung Alleluiabs. It was like- Hizno 
wiſe the ſignal, or call, among the Monks, to their eccleſiaſtical aflemblies. The an- 33 
tient church always preſerved the Hebrew word; and ſo did we in our firſt Liturgy, Ban 
though now we ſay Praiſe ye the Lord, with a reſponſe of the people, The Lord's Antiq. of the 
name be praiſed. gs 5 

ALL-SAINTS. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, in memory of all thoſe 


ſaints, or holy men and women, who are too numerous to be diſtinctly and ſeparate- 
ly commemorated. 


ALMARIC (Tur Hekresy oF) conſiſted in affirming, that every Chri- 
ſtian was obliged to believe, that he was a member of Chriſt, and that, without 
this faith, no one could be ſaved. Almaric broached his Hereſy in France in the 
year 1209, and it was condemned in a council, held that year at Paris. His follow- 
ers went farther, and affirmed, that the power of the Father laſted only during the 
Moſaical Law; that the coming of Chriſt introduced a new Law; that, at the end Cave, Hit. 
of this, began the time of the Holy Ghoſt ; and that now confeſſion and the fa- Liter p. 659: 
craments are at an end, and that every one is to be ſaved by the internal operations — 
of the holy Spirit alone, without any external act of religion. 


ALMS. Something given towards the relief of the poor. In the Primitive Chri- 
ſtian Church, the people gave Alms to the poor, at their firſt entrance into the 
church; upon which practice St Chryſoſtom employs his Rhetoric in the following 
manner. Our forefathers appointed the poor to ſtand before the doors of our 
* churches, that the ſight of them might melt the moſt obdurate heart into pity. 
And as, by law and cuſtom, we have fountains before our oratories, that they, 
who go in, in order to worſhip God, may waſh their hands, before they lift them 
up in prayer: ſo our anceſtors, inſtead of fountains and ciſterns, placed the poor 
before the doors of the churches, that, as we waſh our hands in water, ſo we 
ſhould firſt cleanſe our fouls by beneficence and charity, and then go in, and offer st Cu 
up our prayers. TIO AXE: 
Again, © You go into the church to obtain mercy : firſt, ſhew mercy. Make 
God your debtor, and then you may aſk of him, and receive with uſury. We 
are not heard barely for the lifting up our hands. Stretch forth your hands, not 
only to Heaven, but to the poor. If you ſtretch out your hands to the poor, you 
touch the very height of Heaven. For he that fits there receives your Alms. 
But, if you lift up barren hands, it profits nothing. 1d. Hom. i. 
The Alms of the primitive Chriſtians were divided into four parts ; three of which 
were appropriated to the maintenance of the biſhop, the prieſts, and the deacons, 
and the fourth was applied to the relief of the poor, and the repair of the churches. 
St Paul deſcribes the manner of collecting Alms among the Chriſtians of his time. 2 Cor. ix. 
The practice was borrowed from the Jewiſh ſynagogue, where it ſtill obtains. 
The Jews call Alms, Tjedeka, i. e. Juſtice. 
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ALTAR. That, on which ſacrifices were anciently offered, either to falſe Gods 
by the Pagans, or to the true God by the Jews. It was likewiſe anciently, and is 
ſtill, applied by Chriſtians to denote the Communion Table, or Table of the Lord's 
Supper. See COMMUNION TABLE. m | 
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The Pagans, at firſt, made their Altars only of turf; in following times, they 
were made of ſtone, of marble, of wood, and even of horn, as that of Apollo in 
the iſland of Delos. - The figure of them, as well as. the materials, was different ; 
ſome were round, others ſquare, others oval: they were always turned towards 
the Eaſt, and ſtood lower than the ſtatues of the gods, which were placed upon 
baſes above the Altar; which was generally adorned with leaves and flowers; thoſe 
of Apollo with laurel, thoſe of Hercules with poplar ; Jupiter's with oak; Venus's 
with myrtle; and thoſe of Minerva with olive. The Altars were uſually conſecrated 
with oil, which was poured upon them. 

Another uſe of Altars, beſides that of offering ſacrifice on them to the gods, was, 
to render alliances more ſolemn, treaties of peace more firm, and oaths more facred. 
Thus King Latinus, touching the Altar, ſwore eternal peace with Æneas, in the pre- 
ſence of both their armies: 
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En. xi. ver. Tango Aras, medioſque ignes, & numina teſtor, 


8 Nulla dies pacem hanc Italis, nec fœdera rumpet. 


T touch the ſacred Altars, touch the flames, 

And all thoſe pow'rs atteſt, and all their names ; 
Whatever chance befal on either ſide, 

No term of time this union ſhall divide. DRYDEN. 


A third uſe of Altars was, to ſerve as a place of refuge, or ſanctuary, to all thoſe, 
who fled to them, whatever crimes they had committed. Romulus was the firſt, 
who — theſe places of refuge in the temples, that by this means he might 
people his new city : and the privileges of theſe ſanctuaries came to ſo great a height, 
that, at Rome, and in the cities of Greece, the temples were filled with debtors, 
fugitive ſlaves, and criminals, in defiance of the civil power, which could not force 
them from the Altars. See ASYLUM. 

The height of Altars differed, according to the different gods, to whom the 
were conſecrated : for the Oeol ovexvn, or celeſtial Gods, had their Altars raiſed to 
a very great height above the ground; inſomuch that Pauſanias tells us, that the 
Altar of Olympian Jupiter was almoſt twenty-two feet high. To the terreſtrial 

Pavsax. gods, and heroes, they facrificed upon Altars almoſt cloſe to the ground; and they 
Eliac. 4. dug a hole in the earth for thoſe of the infernal gods. 
Before temples were in uſe, Altars were erected, ſometimes in groves, ſometimes 
in the highways, and ſometimes on the tops of mountains: and it was cuſtomary to 
engrave upon them the name or proper enſign and character of the deity, to whom 
they were dedicated. Thus St Paul obſerved on an Altar at Athens this Inſcrip- 
tion, *'Ayvwro Oe, To the unknown God. 

In the Jewiſh hiſtory, we hear nothing of Altars, till after the Flood, when Noah 
built an Altar to the true God, and offered burnt-offerings upon it. In the Patriarchal 
times, Altars were generally built near ſome adjacent grove of trees; and indeed 
the ancient devotion of the world much delighted in groves, woods, and moun- 
tains, as places naturally fitted for contemplation, and apt to inſpire a religious dread 
into the mind of the worſhipper. But, tor this very reaſon, the Jews were forbid- 

Deut. xvi. 21. den to plant groves, or ſo much as a ſingle tree, near God's Altar. The Divine 
precept in relation to Altars, as delivered by Moſes to the Jews, is as follows: © An 
* Altar of earth ſhalt thou make unto me, and ſhalt facrifice thereon thy burnt-offer- 
© ings and thy peace-ofterings, thy ſheep and thine oxen and if thou wilt 
make me an Altar of ſtone, thou ſhalt not build it of hewen ſtone ; for if thou 
lift up thy tool upon it, thou haſt polluted it. Neither ſhalt thou go up by ſteps 
Exod. xx. 24, © unto my Altar, that thy nakedneſs be not diſcovered thereon.” The principal Al- 
25, 26. tars of the Jews were that of burnt-offerings, and that of Incenſe. 

The Altar of burnt-offerings was made of Shittim wood, five cubits, or two 
yards and a half, ſquare, and one yard and a half high. It was overlaid with Braſs, 
and at each corner there was a horn or ſpire, wrought out of the ſame piece of wood 
with the Altar itſelf : the uſe of the horns was, to tie the ſacrifices to the Altar. It 
was placed before the enterance of the tabernacle, in the open air, that the ſmoak 
of the burnt-ſacrifices might not ſully the inſide of the tabernacle. This altar was 
portable, and was carried upon the ſhoulders of the Prieſts by ſtaves made of Shit- 
tim wood, This was the form of the Altar of burnt-offerings belonging to the 
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tabernacle, erected by Moſes in the wilderneſs; but, in Solomon's temple, it was 
much larger, being twenty cubits ſquare, and ten in height, with an eaſy aſcent 
leading up to it. 2 

The Altar of Incenſe was placed within the Sanctuary, or holy gar but we 
know no more of it, than that it was of Cedar, and overlaid with gold. Every 
morning and evening, the officiating Prieſt offered incenſe of a 2 compoſition 2 Macab. ii. 
on this altar. This was the Altar that was hidden by Jeremiah before the captivity, 5 1 

The Jewiſh Altars, after the return of that people from f and the building 
of the ſecond temple by Zorobabel, were in ſome reſpects different from theſe already 
deſcribed. That of Burnt-offerings was a large pile, built all of unhewn ſtones, p,,,.,,, 
thirty-two cubits ſquare at the bottom, and twenty-four cubits ſquare at the top. Connect. Part 
'The' aſcent up to the altar was by a gentle riſing, thirty-two cubits in length, and J. B. f. 
ſixteen in breadth. 

Altars, in the Romiſh Church, are built of ſtone, to repreſent Chriſt, the founda- 

tion-ſtone of that ſpiritual building the Church. Every Altar has three ſteps going 
up to it, covered with a carpet. It is decked with natural and artificial flowers, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year; and no colt 1s ſpared in adorning it with gold, 
filver, and jewels. The tabernacle of the holy Sacrament 1s placed on the Altar ; on 
each tide of which ſtand tapers of white wax, excepting at all offices for the dead, 
and during the three laſt days of Pafſion-week, at which times they are of yellow. 
A crucifix, neatly made in Relievo, is placed on the Altar. There is alſo upon every 
Altar a copy, written very fair and large, of the Te zgitur, which is a fine prayer, 
addreſſed only to the firſt perſon of the Trinity; it is alſo called the Secret prayer. 
The Altar is furniſhed likewiſe with a little bell, which is rung thrice, when the 
Prieſt kneels down ; thrice, when he elevates the Hoſt; and thrice, when he ſets it 
down. They have alſo a portable Altar, or conſecrated ſtone, with a ſmall cavity in 
the middle of the front fide, in which are put the relicks of ſaints and martyrs, and 
ſealed up by the Biſhop: ſhould the ſeal break, the Altar loſes it's conſecration. 

The furniture of the Altar conſiſts, farther, of a Chalice and Paten, for the bread AC ts BE: 
and wine, both of gold or filver: a Pyx, for holding the holy Sacrament, at leaſt of tual. 
filver gilt: a Veil, in form of a pavilion, of rich white ſtuff, to cover the Pyx: 

A Thurible, of filver or pewter, for the incenſe: a Holy-water Pot, of filver, pew- 


ter, or tin; and many other utenſils, as Corporals, Palls, Purificatories, &c. which 
it would be tedious to mention. 


AL UZZA. An idol of the ancient Arabians, before the time of Mohammed, 
worſhipped by the tribes of Coraiſcb and Kenanah, and part of the tribe of Salim. 
Some ſay, it was a tree called the Egyptian Thorn, or Acacia, worſhipped by the 
tribe Ghatfan, firſt conſecrated by one Dhalem, who built a chapel over it, ſo con- 
trived as to give a ſound when any perſon entered. This idol was demoliſhed by Anu D, 
order of Mohammed in the eighth year of the Hegira. Vit. Moham. 


AMALTHAA. A Sibyll, ſirnamed Cumæan, famous, in antiquity, for her 
prophecies and predictions of the coming of Chriſt. Servius informs us, that ſhe 
wrote nine books of prophecy, relating to the fate of the Roman empire, and that 
ſhe preſented them to Tarquinius Priſcus, king of Rome, demanding for them three 
thouſand crowns of gold: but the king rejecting her offer, ſhe burnt three of them 
in his preſence, and, returning a few days after, demanded the ſame price for the re- 
maining ſix. Being again rejected, ſhe burnt three more of them; which ſurprized 
the king ſo much, that he bought the remaining three, at the price ſhe had aſked 
for all the nine. Theſe books contained the fate of the empire, and were never con- Liv. & Hiſt. 
ſulted but upon ſome public calamity. See S1BYLL. Hom: 

Amalthæa likewiſe was the nurſe of Jupiter: for Meliſſus, King of Crete, had 
two daughters, Amalthæa and Meliſſa, who nouriſhed Jupiter with goat's milk. 
Others relate, that this nurſe was herſelf a goat, and called Amalthza ; and that the 
names of Melifſus's daughters were Adraſtea and Ida. Theſe, they fay, nouriſhed 
him. with the milk of a certain goat, named Amalthza ; whom Jupiter, when he 
grew up, placed among the ſtars. One of her horns he gave to the nymphs, his 
nurſes, as a reward for their care, with this advantage, that whatever they wiſhed 
for, ſhould be largely ſupplied them out of this horn. Ovid tells the ſtory with 


tome little variation 
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Nais Amalthæa Cretæa nobilis Ida 
Dicitur in ſylvis occuluiſſe Jovem. 
Huic fuit hœdorum mater formoſa duorum, 
Inter Dictæos conſpicienda greges. 
Cornibus aëriis, atque in ſua terga recurvis ; 
Ubere, quod nutrix poſſit habere Jovis. 
Lac dabat illa deo, ſed fregit in arbore cornu; 
Truncaque dimidia parte decoris erat. 
Suſtulit hoc nymphe, cinctumque recentibus herbis, 
Et plenum pomis ad Jovis ora tulit. 
Ille, ubi res cœli tenuit, ſolioque paterno 
Sedit, & invicto nil Jove majus erat; 2 
Ovp. Faſt, Sidera nutricem, nutricis fertile cornu ; 
v. ver. 116. Fecit, quod dominæ nunc quoque nomen habet. 


On Ida's ſummit, in a ſhady grove, 

The Naid Amalthea fofter'd Jove. 

A goat ſhe had, the faireſt of the ſort ; 

Two friſking kids about their mother ſport. 
With lfty, wreathed, horns her temples nod; 
Her dugs were worthy to ſuſtain a god. 

Great Jove ſhe ſuckled, of old Rhea born, 

And in the pious office broke her horn, 

As playful in a rifted oak ſhe to 

Her heedleſs head, and half it's honours loſt. 
Fair Amalthea took it off the ground, 

With apples fill'd it, and with garlands bound, 
Which to the ſmiling infant ſhe convey d. 

He, when the ſcepter of the gods he fway'd, 
When bold he ſeiz'd his father's vacant throne, 
And reign'd the tyrant of the ſkies alone, | 
Bid his rough nurſe the ſtarry heav'ns adorn, 


And grateful in the Zodiac fix'd her horn. 


AMBARVALE, or AMBARVALIA. [ Lat.] So the Romans called the Feat 
of Perambulation, or proceſſion round the plowed and ſown fields, in honour of the 
Goddeſs Ceres. The proceſſion was headed by twelve Arvel brothers, or prieſts ; | 
and they went three times round the ground, crowned with leaves of oak, and fing- 
ing hymns to Ceres: they facrificed likewiſe a ſow, a ſheep, and a bull. In the 
country, where they had no Arval Prieſts, the ceremony was performed by the 


maſter of the family, accompanied by his children and ſervants. Ambarvale is de- 
rived ab ambiendis arvis. See ARVAL BROTHERS. 


AMBROSIA. [Lat.] The food of the gods, according to the poets. Lucian, 

_ - rallying the poetical gods, ſays, that Ambroſia and Nectar, the meat and drink of 
the gods, were not ſo excellent as the poets deſcribe them, ſince they leave them for 
the blood and fat of the altars, which they ſuck like flies. Ovid tells us, the horſes 
of the Sun feed upon Ambroſia inſtead of graſs : 


Ov 10. Met. Ambrgſiam pro gramine habent. 
lib. ii. ver. 
8 And deſcribing the deification of Æneas, he ſays, 


Luſtratum genitrix divino corpus odore 

Unxit, & ambroſia cum dulci nectare miſta 
WY DET Contigit os, fecitque deum. = 
ver. 605. 


His better part by luſtral waves refin d, 

More pure, and nearer to th ætherial mind, 
With gums of fragrant ſcents the goddeſs ſtr ews, 
And on his features breaths ambroſial deus. 


Thus deify'd, &c. SAR TH. 
dee NECTAR, AM BROSIAN 


A MM 


AMB ROSIAN OFFICE. A particular office, or form of worſhip, uſed 
in the church of Milan. It is ſo called from it's author; Ambroſe, Archbiſhop of 
Milan in the IVth century. Originally, each church had it's particular Office; and 
even, when the Pope took upon him to impoſe the Roman office on all the weſtern 
churches, that of Milan ſheltered itſelf under the name and authority of St Ambroſe; 


from which time, the Ambrofian Ritual has obtained, in contradiſtinction to the 
Roman Ritual. | I En | 


4 AMEN. Pronounced by the people, at the end of every rayer oftered up by 
2 the prieſt, or miniſter. It is a Hebrew word, and is rendered by the Septuagint 
i yoo, [0 be it. 

: AMIDAS. A Japonneſe idol. He is the ſovereign lord, and abfolute ruler of 
| 


Paradiſe. He is the protector of human ſouls, the father and god of all thoſe, who 
are partakers of the delights of Paradiſe ; he is, in ſhort, the mediator and; ſaviour of 
4 mankind ; for it is thro' his interceſſion, that fouls obtain a remiſſion of their fins, 
Y and are accounted worthy of eternal life. Amidas has ſuch an influence over Temma 
(the Japonneſe god of Hell) and ſollicits that ſtern judge in ſuch prevailing terms, 
that he not only mitigates the tranſgreſſor's pains, but frequently diſcharges him, and 
ſends him into the world again, before the term allotted for his chaſtiſement is fully 
expired. | . 
. is repreſented on an altar, and mounted on a horſe with ſeven heads, 
which 1s an hieroglyphic of ſeven thouſand years. He has a dog's head, and holds 
in his hands a gold ring, or circle, which he bites. This bears a very near affinity 
to the Egyptian circle, which was looked upon as an Emblem of time, and it ſhews, 
that this god is an hieroglyphic of the revolution of ages, or rather of eternity itſelf. 
He is dreſſed in a very rich robe, adorned with pearls and precious ſtones. 
; Amidas is revered after a very ſingular manner by ſome devotees, who voluntarily Embaſſies of 
> AHfacrifice their lives to him, and drown themſelves in his preſence. The ceremony of the 2 
7 doing this conſiſts principally in entring into a little boat, gilt and adorned with 3 
ſilken ſtreamers, and in tying a conſiderable quantity of ſtones to the neck, waiſt, 
and legs. The victim firſt dances to the ſound of inſtrumental Muſic, and then 
throws himſelf into the river. On this ſolemn occaſion, he is attended by a nume- 
rous train of relations and friends, and ſeveral Bonzes. Sometimes they bore a hole 
through the keel of the boat, and ſo ſink it to the Bottom. 
Others of theſe Enthuſiaſtic Japonneſe, confine themſelves within a narrow cavern, 
in form of a ſepulchre, walled round about, and with only a little air-hole. In this 
grot the Enthuſiaſt calls upon his god Amidas without intermiſſion, till the moment 
he expires. | 
That Amidas is, in the opinion of the Japonneſe the ſupreme Being, is evident x, gc vu. 
from the deſcription his diſciples give of him; for, ſay they, he is an inviſible, in- China illuſtr. 
corporeal, immutable ſubſtance, diſtinct from all the elements: he exiſted before na- 
ture, and is the fountain and foundation of all good, without beginning and without 
ending: he created the univerſe, and is infinite and immenſe. 
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AMIN. [Arab.] A name, given by the Mohammedans to the Angel Gabriel, D He = »r- 
and ſignifying The faithful miniſter of God's will: for they pretend, he was employed 6. * 
by God in bringing the Koran, verſe by verſe, to Mohammed. 


4 AMMON, or HAM MON. The Egyptian Jupiter, worſhipped under the 
1 figure of a ram: for Bacchus, having ſubdued Aſia, and paſſing with his army thro' 
; the deſerts of Africa, was in great want of water: but Jupiter, his father, aſſumin 
the ſhape of a ram, led him to a fountain, where he refreſhed himſelf and his army : 
in requital of which favour, Bacchus built there a temple to Jupiter, under the title 
3 of Ammon, from the Greek «wa, which ſignifies ſand, alluding to the ſandy de- 
$ ſert, where it was built. 
This is the poetical account: but it is more probable, that the Egyptians worſhip- vo de 
ped the Sun under this name; for Hammah ſignifies, in Hebrew, the Sun; or per- Theol. Gentil. 
1 haps they meant by it Ham, the ſon of Noah, whoſe poſterity ſettled in Libya. lib. i. 


The temple of Jupiter Ammon was famous for it's oracle. Lucan brings his 
hero, the great Cato, 


thus deſcribes. 


to conſult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, whoſe temple he 


Ventum 
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AMP ; 
Ventum erat ad templum, Lybicis quod gentibus unum 
Inculti Garamantes habent: ſtat corniger illic 
Jupiter, ut memorant, ſed non aut fulmina vibrans, 
Aut ſimilis noſtro, ſed tortis cornibus Ammon. 
Pauper adhuc deus eſt, nullis violata per ævum 
Divitiis delubra tenens; morumque priorum 
Numen Romano templum defendit ab auro. 


Now to the ſacred temple they draw near, 

Whoſe only altars Libyan lands revere : 

There, but unlike the Jove by Rome ador'd, 

A form uncouth, ſtands Heav'n's almighty Lord. 
No regal enſgns grace his potent hand, | 
Nor ſhakes he there the lightning's flaming brand: 
But, ruder to behold, a horned ram 

Belies the god, and Ammon is his name. 


There plain and poor, and unprophan'd, he ſtood, 

Such as, to whom our great forefathers bow'd : 

A god of pious times, and days of old, 

That keeps his temple ſafe from Roman gold. Row te. 


This oracle, as well as others, fell inſenſibly into contempt. In Strabo's time it 
was little regarded, and, in Plutarch's, quite neglected. See JUPITER. 

The exceſſive vanity of Alexander the Great put him upon bribing the prieſts of 
this god, to declare him the ſon of Jupiter-Ammon. With this view, he marched 
at the head of his army, thro' the ſandy deſert, till he arrived at the temple; where 
the moſt ancient of the prieſts declared him the fon of Jupiter, aſſuring him that his 
father had deſtined him for the empire of the world : from which time, in all his 
letters and orders, he aſſumed the title of ALEXANDER, THE KING, $ON 
oF JUPITER-AMMON. 


AMORAJM. Among the Jews, Miſnic Doctors, or thoſe, who made it 
their buſineſs to underſtand the text of the Miſua, and who, for ſeveral genera- 
tions, inceſſantly diſputed about it's ſenſe, and put different interpretations upon it. 
They were divided into ſeveral ſets, and opinions, all founded on the Mijna, from 
whence they drew their concluſions. 


AMOS (Tur PRoPHECY oF). A canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
Amos, who, in his youth, had been a herdſman in Tekoa (a ſmall country-town, 
about a mile and half from Jerufalem), was ſent to the kine of Baſban, that is, the 
people of Samaria, or the kingdom of Iſtrael, to bring them back to repentance and 
amendment. For this purpoſe, he boldly remonſtrates againſt the crying fins, that 
prevailed among them, as idolatry, oppreſſion, wantonneſs, and obſtinacy. Hz 
likewiſe reproves thoſe of Judah for their carnal ſecurity, ſenſuality, and injuſtice. 
He terrifies them both, with frequent threatnings, and pronounces, that their fins 
will at laſt end in the ruin of Judah and Iſrael ; which he illuſtrates by the viſions of 
a Plumb-line, and a Baſket of Summer-fruits, It is. obſervable in this prophecy, 
that, as it begins with denuntiations of judgment and deſtruction againſt the Sy- 
rians, the Philiſtines, the Tyrians, and other enemies of the Jews, ſo it concludes 
with comfortable promiſes of reſtoring the Tabernacle of David, and erecting the 
kingdom of Chriſt. : 

Amos was choſen to the prophetic office in the time of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
and Jeroboam, the Son of Joaſh, king of Iſrael, two years before the earthquake, 
which happened in the twenty-fourth, or twenty-fifth year of Uzziah. He is ob- 
ſerved not to expreſs himſelf in fo lofty a ſtyle, as the reſt of the prophets, and to 
borrow compariſons from the ſtate and profeſſion he belong'd to. 


AMPHIARAUS. One of the greateſt prophets of Paganiſm, and deificd 
after his death. Being unwilling to attend Adraſtus, king of Argos, in the Theban 
war, becauſe he foreſaw he ſhould die in that expedition, he conrccaled himſelf; 
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ANA 
but was diſcovered by his wife Eriphyle, who was bribed thereto by Adraſtus; and, 


being compelled to follow the king, he was ſwallowed up alive in the earth, toge- 
ther with his chariot, on the firſt day of his arrival at Thebes. 


47 


Ecce altè præceps humus ore profundo 
Diffilit, inque vicem timuerunt ſidera & umbræ. 


Inum ingens haurit ſpecus, & tranſire parantes | 8 
Mergit equos; non arma manu, non frœna remiſit: 3 
Sicut erat, rectos defert in Tartara currus. 816. 


Quick, as the hero paſs'd, the yawning ground, 
Beneath his car, diſclos'd a vaſt profound. 
Hach trembling ſtar hid his diminiſb d ray, 
And ghoſts retreated from the ſudden day. 
Arm'd as he was, and managing the reins, 


The chief deſcended to the Stygian plains. 


He had a temple at Oropus, built of white marble, in which was his ſtatue, of 
white marble likewiſe. He gave his oracles in dreams, and the perſons, who con- 
ſulted him, facrificed to him a ſheep, and, having flea'd it, ſpread the ſkin on the 
ground, and flept upon it, expecting a reſolution of what they aſked. Plutarch, 
ſpeaking of the oracle of Amphiaraus, relates, that, in the time of Xerxes, a ſervant 
was ſent to conſult it concerning Mardonius. This ſervant, being afleep in the 
temple, dreamed, that an officer of the temple chid him, and beat him, and at laſt 
flung a ſtone at him, becauſe he would not go out: and it happened afterwards, 
that Mardonius was flain by the lieutenant of the King of Lacedzmon, having re- 
ceived a blow by a ſtone on his head, of which he died. 


AMPHITRITE. A goddeſs of the ſea, in the Pagan Theology, and wife 
of Neptune. At firſt, ſhe ſhunned marriage with that god, and reſolved to preſerve 8 2 Dic. 
her virginity; but Neptune ſent a dolphin in ſearch of her, who found her at the Hiſt. 
foot of mount Atlas, and perſuaded her to marry Neptune. 


AMSDORFIANS. A ſect of Proteſtants in the XVIth century, fo called 
from their leader Amſdorf. They were rigid Confeſſioniſts, and maintained, that 
goed works were not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite and pernicious to fal- 22% *8%* 


vation. 


AMULET. In Latin Amoletum, ab amoliendo. A charm, or preſervative, 
againſt miſchief, witchcraft, or diſeaſes. It was a very antient piece of ſuperſtition, 
and conſiſted of characters, ligaments, ſtones, or metals, engraved or adorned with 
ſtars. Some are of opinion, that Laban's Teraphim, which were carried away by Ra- Gen. xxxi. 19. 
chel, and the ear-rings, which Jacob hid under an Oak, were preſervatives, or Ch. xxxv. 4. 
Amulets, The council of Laodicea forbad Eccleſiaſtics the uſe of Amulets, on pain 
of deprivation. | 

The Jews antiently were extremely ſuperſtitious in the uſe of Amulets, to drive 
away diſcaſes. The Mina forbids the uſe of them, unleſs received from an approved 26 or 5498 : 
man, 1. e. from one, who had cured at leaſt three perſons before, by the ſame means. xtima. 


In that caſe they were allowed. 


ANABAPTISTS. A Proteſtant ſect, which ſprung up in Germany, imme- 
diately after the rife of Lutheraniſm. It was founded, in the year 1521, by Nicho- 
las Storck, Marc Stubner, and Thomas Muncer. They had been followers of 1, Pix, 
Luther, and had abandoned him, on pretence that his doctrine was imperfect. Church Hiſt. 
They perverted a propoſition in Luther's book De Libertate Chriſtiana, which was Cent. xvi. 
this; A Chriſtian man is maſter of all things, and is ſubject to no one; and took occa- : 
fion from it to preach up an entire freedom from all ſubjection to the Civil Power. N FAY 
Storck, being a man of no learning, boaſted of inſpirations: Stubner, who had wit ANABAP- 
and ſome learning, applied himſelf to find out proper explications of the word of TISTS 
God; and Muncer, who was bold and zealous, played the Enthuſiaſt in the moſt 
extravagant manner. They were not contented to cry out againſt the Eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny of the court of Rome, and the authority of Confiſtories; but they taught 
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likewiſe, that the power of princes was uſurpation, and that, under the Goſpel, 
men ought to enjoy a full and entire liberty. They re-baptized their followers, from 
which practice they received their name, a 7s avicarrilay:; they condemned In- 
fant-Baptiſm : they inſiſted on a ſtrict morality : they recommended mortifications, 
faſtings, and ſimplicity of dreſs. By theſe doctrines they drew over great numbers 
to their fide ; which ſucceſsful beginnings encouraged Muncer openly to exhort the 
people, to reſiſt the magiſtrates, and conſtrain princes to diveſt themſelves of their 
authority. Accordingly, the peaſants of Germany roſe in many places, and com- 
mitted a thouſand acts of violence. But they were defeated by the troops of the 
Empire, and a great number of them killed: as for Muncer, who had deluded 
them, he was taken, and beheaded, in the year 1525. The diſciples, whom he 
had left in Switzerland, multiplied there, and occaſioned great troubles; as they 
did likewiſe in ſeveral cities of Germany ; inſomuch that the magiſtrates were forced 
to have recourſe to ſeverity, and to endeavour the ſuppreſſion of Anabaptiſm by penal 
laws, 

As this ſect immediately followed, and ſprung from Lutheraniſm, it greatly con- 
tributed to retard the progreſs of the Reformation in Germany ; for the people could 
not look upon that as the work of God, which was attended with ſuch pernicious 
conſequences. The Proteſtant divines, particularly Luther himſelf, Melanchthon, 
Zuinglius, Bullinger, Menius, Regius, and others, ſtrenuouſly refuted the errors of 
this ſect, and confounded their Heads in ſeveral public conferences. 

The Fanaticiſm of this ſect roſe to ſuch a height, that, at St Gall, one Thomas 
Schucker, having convened a numerous aſſembly, declared to the company, that he 


felt himſelf ſeized by the ſpirit of God: upon which he commanded his brother to 


kneel down, and took a ſword. His father, and mother, and others, interpoſed ; 
but he aſſured them, he would do nothing but what was revealed to him by his hea- 


venly father; and thereupon he drew the ſword, and cut off his brother's head. 


He was punithed as the crime deſerved, but declared upon the ſcaffold, that he had 
only executed the orders of God. 

Several German Anabaptiſts came into England, in the reign of Edward VI. Of 
theſe there were two forts the moſt remarkable: the moderate Anabaptiſts, who only 
held the unlawfulneſs of Infant-Baptiſm : the other ſort, men of fierce and barba- 
rous diſpoſitions, who denied almoſt all the principles of the Chriſtian Doctrine. 
We meet with a remarkable inſtance of ſeverity in the government towards this new 
ſect. The Council, being informed of the arrival of the German Anabaptiſts in 
England, and fearing they might ſpread their errors, commiſſioned Cranmer and 
ſome others, to ſearch after, and try theſe people. A woman, named Joan Bocher, 
commonly called Joan of Kent, who had ſuffered herſelf to be ſeduced, was con- 
victed of this Hereſy, and ſentenced to be burnt; as was alſo a Dutchman, two 
years after, upon the ſame account: his name was George Van Pare, and he was ac- 
cuſed of ſaying, that God the Father was the only God, and that Chriſt was not very 
God. Theſe proceedings gave occaſion to very diſadvantageous reflexions on the 
Reformation; and the Papiſts faid, it was plain, the Reformers were only againſt 
burning, when they were in fear of it themſelves. 

But of all the places, where they prevailed, none ſuffered ſo much by the Ana- 
baptiſts as the town of Munſter. They ſeized upon it; and one John of Leyden, 
the King of this new Jeruſalem, defended himſelf in it as long as he could ; but at 
length it was taken, and that ringleader of the Anabaptiſts put to death, in the year 
1536. The Anabaptiſts of Frieſland and Holland diſapproved the ſeditious beha- 
viour of their brethren of Munſter; yet they themſelves raiſed great commotions, 
under the conduct of one Mennon. All methods were tried for the extirpation of 
this ſect, but in vain; for it ſtill ſubſiſts in the Low-Countries. It is true, they are 
pretty well cured of their principal errors: they no longer pretend to Enthuſiaſm ; 
they no longer oppoſe magiſtrates; nor preach up a freedom from all ſubjection, a 
community of goods, and the like. | 

The ſect of the Anabaptiſts has been ſplit into ſeveral ſubdiviſions, as the Catha- 
riſts, Enthuſiaſts, Independants, Mennonites, Auguſtinians, Ambroſians, and num- 
berleſs other denominations. It boaſts a great number of martyrs ; and it's Martyro- 
lagy is a large volume in ſfolio. 

Prateolus charges the Anabaptiſts with maintaining the two following poſitions; 
1. That a woman is obliged to proſtitute herſelf to every man, who deſires it of her. 
2. That the marriage of all, who are not of their ſect, is illegitimate. But there 
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deſerted, but repleniſhed with wine and proviſions, eat and drank till they had 


ANA 43 
ſeems to be very little foundation for this charge; and much leſs for what ſome other * 3 
authors report, that there have been illiterate Roman Catholics, who, becoming Ana- KNA BAP. 
baptiſts, have immediately been endued with a capacity of reading, and diſcourſing TISTS. 
on matters of religion ; but that, returning to Popery, they have preſently forgot all, 
and become as ignorant as before. 

The Anabaptiſts ſupported their principal doctrine upon thoſe words of our Saviour, 
He that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved: now, as adults alone are capable of be- At. xvi. 
lieving, they argued, that none but adults are fit to be baptized. Calvin, and other wri- 16. 
ters againſt them, had recourſe to the practice of the primitive church, which is clearly 
on the fide of Infant-Baptiſm. But ſome drew an argument againſt them even from lark x. 14. 
Scripture ; which tells us, that children are capable of the kingdom of Heaven, and at 
the ſame time aſſures us, that, except a man be baptized, he cannot enter into the king- John iii. g. 
dom of God: ſince, therefore, ſay they, children are capable of entering into the king- | 
dom of God; it follows, that they are alſo capable of, or qualified to be baptized. 

The Anabaptiſts of England are not to be judged of by the foregoing deſcription ; 
ſor, excepting the rejecting of Infant-Baptiſm, they differ very little from the other 
Proteſtant Diſſenters; as may be ſeen in the Confeſſion of Faith, publiſhed by the 
repreſentatives of about one hundred of their congregations, in 1689. 


ANACALYPTERIA. [Gr.] Feſtivals, among the Greeks, on the day that Corr. Ruo- 
the bride was permitted to lay aſide her veil, and to be ſeen in public: the word is vonn. _ 
derived from *araza AuntTe&y, Fo uncover. | NO OT ON 


ANACLETERIA. [Gr.] Feſtivals, among the antients, in honour of kings 
and princes, when they took upon them the adminiſtration of the government, and 
made a ſolemn declaration thereof to the people: the word is derived from the pre- Po rv». 
poſition erz and , t0 call. Rt, xvi. 


ANAITIS. A Pagan Goddeſs, particularly worſhipped by the Armenians, 
The greateſt men of the country dedicated their daughters to her ſervice, who 
thought it an honour to proſtitute themſelves to all thoſe, who came to facrifice to 
this talſe deity ; after which they were eagerly courted in marriage, as being thought 
to have acquired an extraordinary ſanctity thereby. Upon the feſtival of this idol, 
the men and women met in crouds together, and intoxicated themſelves with wine. 
The reaſon of the inſtitution of the feſtival was this: Cyrus, having undertaken an 
expedition againſt the Sacæ, and, being beaten, fled with his army: afterwards, 
encamping in the place where he had left his baggage, and having refreſhed his army, 


he counterfeited a flight. The Sacæ, purſuing him, and finding the enemy's camp X 
OCHART, 


3 f . Geogr. Sacr. 
quite intoxicated themſelves. Cyrus, returning, ſle them all, and conſecrated that h 


day to the goddeſs. 


ANAMELECH. An idol of the Sepharvaites, who are ſaid, in Scripture, to _. 
have burned their children in honour of Adrammelech and Anamelech. Probabl 4718 
they ſignify the Sun and Moon. Some of the Rabbins repreſent Anamelech under 
the figure of a mule; others under that of a quail or pheaſant. See ADRA M- 
MELECH,. 


ANARGYRES. A rame, which the Greek Chriſtians give to two faints, 
Coſmus and Damianus, whoſe feſtival is celebrated on the firſt of November. Theſe 
iaints were brothers, and both Phyſicians, and are called Anargyres, becauſe they 
practiſed Phyſic meerly out of a principle of charity, without any view of intereſt, 
or expectation of a fee. The Greeks make mention of a miraculous fountain in _, 
Athens, conſecrated to theſe two faints. The fountain never runs but on their State of the 


feſtival, immediately after the Prieſt has begun Maſs. In the evening, the fountain is GreekChurch, 
di led up again. | chap. v. | 


ANATHEMA {(Gr.] ſignifies originally ſomething ſet apart, ſeparated, devo- Levit. xvii, 
ted, from <vei9nw, ſepono. Among the Jews, things devoted to deſtruction could 28, 29, 
not be redeemed at any rate, as might be done in the caſe of things devoted to the hid. ver 2. 
ſervice of God. If the thing devoted had life, it was to be put to death; if it had 
not, it was to be deſtroyed by fire, or ſome other way. We meet with many in- 


ſtances 


A. 
| 
| 
| 
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Num. xxi. 
1% We. 


Deut. vii. 


23, Ic. 
Joſh. vi. 7. 


1 Sam. xiv. 


SyxEs'Ep.58. 


BiNnGHAM, 
Antiq. of the 
Chr. Ch. B. xiv. 
Ch. 2. F. 8. 


Curys. Hom. 
17. ad Pop. 
Antioch. 


Evacr.lb.1. 
cap. 21. 


BINOGHAMu, 
Antiq. of the 
Chr. Ch. B. vii. 
E. . .. 


FEsrus. 


Livy, and 
the Roman 
Hiſtorians, in 
Nu MA. 


LACTANT. 
lib. i. c. 21. 


Ovp. Faſt. 
lib. iii. ver. 


369. 


ANC 


ſtances of theſe Anathemas in the Jewiſh hiſtory. All the cities of the Canaanites, 
particularly Jericho, were devoted to deſtruction. Achan fell under the ſame curſe, 
tor having ſaved ſome of the plunder of that city, which was to have been de- 
ſtroyed. And Saul would have facrificed his own ſon Jonathan, for ignorantly in- 
curring the curſe, which he had laid upon thoſe, who ſhould eat or drink whiltt 
he was in purſuit of his victory. 

It is alſo one kind of Excommunication, or cutting off, any perſon from the 
communion or privileges of a ſociety. 

The Anathema differs from ſimple Excommunication in the circumſtance of being 
attended with execrations and curſes. It was practiſed, in the primitive Chriſtian 
church, againſt notorious offenders. The form of Anathema, ſuch as that pro— 
nounced by Syneſius againſt one Andronicus, is preſerved to us, and is as follows, 
Let no church of God be open to Andronicus and his accomplices ; but let ever 
* facred temple and ſanctuary be ſhut againſt them. I admoniſh both private 
men and magiſtrates, neither to receive them under their roof, nor to their ta- 
© ble; and Fricits more eſpecially, that they neither converſe with them. living, nor at- 
tend their funerals, when dead.“ When any one was anathematized, notice 
was given of it to the neighbouring churches, and ſometimes to the churches all over 
the world, that all churches might confirm and ratify this act of diſcipline, by 
refuſing to admit ſuch an one to their Communion. 

The form of denouncing Anathemas againſt Hereſics and Heretics is very an- 
tient, But, as zeal about opinions increaſed, and Chriſtians began to ſet a greater 
value on trifles, than on the weightier matters of the law; ſo it grew to be a 
common practice, to add Anathemas to every point, in which men differed from 
one another; which arrived at laſt ſuch a pitch, that, in the council of Trent, 
a whole body of Divinity was put into canons, and an Anathema faſtened to every 
one of them. Sce MARANATHA, and EXT COMMUNICATION. 


ANCHORETS. A fort of Monks in the primitive Chriſtian church, fo 
called (zT0 175 av2axwpw) from their retiring from ſociety, and living in private 
cells in the wilderneſs. Such were Paul, and Anthony, and Hilarion, the firſt 
founders of the monaſtic life in Egypt and Paleſtine. Some of them lived in 
caves, & gTnAuni, as St Chryſoſtom tells us the Monks of mount Caſius, near 
Antioch, did; and others in little tents or cells, e c e. When many of 
theſe were placed together in the ſame wilderneſs, at ſome diſtance from one ano- 
ther, they were all called by one common name, Laura, which, as Evagrius informs 
us, differed from a Cænobium, or community, in this, that a Laura conſiſted of 
many cells, divided from each other, where every Monk provided for himſelf ; 
but a Cænobium was but one habitation, where the Monks lived in ſociety, and had 
all things in common. See Monks, CokNOBITES, and LAURA. 


ANCULI, and ANCULZ. [Lat.] The gods and goddeſſes of ſlaves, whom 
they prayed to in the miſeries of their bondage. 


ANCYLE. [Lat.] A Buckler. The Romans kept a feſtival in March, called 
the Feaſt of the holy Bucklers. It was inſtituted upon the following occaſion. In 
the reign of Numa, a grievous plague afflicted the city of Rome; during which, 
as the king was paſling thro' one of the ſtreets, a Buckler, or Ancyle, fell down 
from Heaven upon him, which he interpreted as a ſignal of the Divine protection, 
and laid it up in the temple of Mars: but, that it might never be taken away, he 
ordered eleven others to be made, ſo exactly like it, that the holy Buckler could 
never be diſtinguiſhed from the other eleven. Theſe Bucklers were kept by twelve 
Prieſts, named Salii, who, during the feſtival, carried them thro' the ſtreets of the 
city, dancing. 


Ter tonuit ſine nube Deus, tria fulgura miſit ; 
Credite dicenti; mira, ſed acta, loquor. 
A media cœlum regione dehiſcere cœpit: 
Submiſere oculos, cum duce, turba, ſuos. 
Ecce levi ſcutum verſatum leniter aura 
Decidit: a populo clamor ad aſtra venit. 
I 
| Tollit 
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Tollit humo munus cœſa prius ille juvenca, 
Quz dederat nulli colla premenda jugo. 

Idque ancyle vocat, quod ab omni parte reciſum eſt : 
Quaque notes oculis angulus omnis abeſt. 

Tum, memor imperii ſortem conſiſtere in illo, 
Conſilium multæ calliditatis init. 

Plura jubet fieri ſimili cœlata figura; 
Error ut ante oculos inſidiantis eat. 


Jam dederat Saliis (a faltu nomina ducunt) 
Armaque, & ad certos verba canenda modos. 


Thrice the loud thunder rattld from on high, 
And lightnings darted in a cloudleſs Ey. 
(Tho' Arange the flory, yet believe it true.) 

The king, and ol beheld th etherial blue 
Diſpart, and 8 thro the yeilding air 
Deſcend a wond'rous buckler, large, and fair. 
With loud acclaim the heav'nly gift they own ; 
But, firſt, a ſteer, that ne er the yoke had known, 
Bleeds at the altar, by the king's command: 
Next, to ſecure it gainſt the pilf ring hand 
Of robbers, and reflefting, that the doom 

Of the world's future miſtreſs, martial Rome, 
Depended on the ſacred target's round, 

(The robber's impious purpoſe to confound) 

He bad th' artificers more bucklers frame, 

In workmanſhip, in jize, and ſhape, the ſame. 
Theſe arms the Sali, each revolving year, 
With ſongs and dances, thro' the city bear. 


Horace intends this feaſt, in the following ſtanza. 


Nune eſt bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulſanda tellus, nunc Saliaribus 
Ornare pulvinar Deorum 


HO RAT. 
Tempus erat dapibus, ſodales. | lib. i, 0⁴ 
| XXXVII. 
The ſeafor calls for mirth and play; 7 
Let's drink, and dance the hours away, 5 
And crown with Salian feaſts the day. 


No one could marry, or ſet about any buſineſs, when theſe bucklers were carried Ta cr; 
| thro' the city; and the Hiſtorians aſcribe the ill ſucceſs of the Emperor Otho FOR. Fs 
: againſt Vitellius, to his departure from Rome during this feſtival. The ſtory of 2957 %* 
1 theſe holy bucklers make part of the ornaments engraved on the divine armour of cap. vil. 
Aneas. 


Hic exſultantes Saline, nudoſque Lupercos, 


85 4 P : " - V IRG. En. 
a Lanigerdſque apices, & lapſa ancylia celo, lib. viii. ver. 
s Extuderat. mw 


Hard by, the leaping Salian Prieſts advance, 
And naked thro the ſtreets the mad Luperci dance, 


| In caps of wool. The targets dropp'd from heav'n. DRYDEN, 
E ANDATE or ANDRASTE. The goddeſs of Victory, among the ancient 

3 Britons ; worſhipped particularly by the Trinobantes, or people of Eflex. They Dro apud 
4 tacrificed captives to this deity, in a grove conſecrated to her. Cambden conjectures, Xiphilin. 


that poſſibly the true name of this deity might be Anarhaith, an old Britiſh word 
ſignifying to overthrow, 


» CamBDEN'S 
Britannia, 
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D'HERBE· 
Lor, Bibl. 
Orient. 


D'HER UE 
Lor, Bibl. 
Orient. 


John i. 36, 37. 


Eus EB. lib. 
WW. -©. . 


H1tenro. ad 
ver. Vigilan. 
Tom. ii. p. 41. 


AN F 
AND BERT KEN. [Arab.] A book of the Brachmans or Bramins, con- 
taining the Religion and Philoſophy of the Indians. The word fignifies a Ciſtern, 
out of which they drew Aqua Vitæ, or Water of Life. It is divided into fifty Beths, 
or treatiſes, each conſiſting of ten chapters. A G7oghi, or Indian Derviſe, named 
Anbahoumatah, tranſlated it out of Indian into Arabic, under the title of Merat 
al Maani, the Mirror of Underſtanding, or knowledge: but this book, though 
tranſlated, is not intelligible, without the help of a Bramin, or Indian doctor, 


ANDESCHAN. The name of the firſt Sacrificator, eſtabliſhed by Nim- 
rod, for the worſhip of fire: for the Perſian Magi pretend, that that Prince was 
of the religion of Zoroaſter, and that this firſt Sacrificator diſputed with Abra- 
ham about the unity of God, and afterwards perſuaded Nimrod to order him to 
be thrown into a burning furnace, to convince him of the divinity of fire ; but 
that Abraham, protected by God, came off unhurt. What gave occafion to this 
fable, is this: it is faid, in the book of Geneſis, that Abraham came out of Ur 
of the Chaldees, which moſt of our Interpreters take for the proper name of a 


town; but many of the Rabbins will have the word Ur, in that place, to ſignify 
Fire. 


St ANDREW's DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian church, celebrated on 
the thirtieth of November, in honour of that Apoſtle. St Andrew was born at 
Bethfaida, a city of Galilee, on the lake of Gennefareth ; ſon of Jonas, a Fiſher- 
man of that town, and brother of Simon Peter. He had been a diſciple of John 
the Baptiſt, and followed Jeſus, upon hearing his maſter, one day, call him, as 
he paſſed by, the lamb of God, that taketh away the ſins of the world. After our 
Saviour's aſcenſion, his Apoſtles having determined by lot, what parts of the world 
they ſhould ſeverally take, Scythia, and the neighbouring countries, fell to St An- 
drew; who, after he had planted the goſpel in ſeveral places, came to Patre in 
Achaia ; where, endeavouring to convert the Proconſul Ageas, he was, by that 
governor's order, ſcourged, and then crucified. The inſtrument of his martyr- 
dom is faid to have been of a peculiar form, namely, in the ſhape of the letter 
X, being two pieces of timber croſſing each other in the middle. His body 
was embalmed and decently interred by Maximilla, a lady of great quality and 
eſtate. Afterwards, it was removed to Conſtantinople, by Conſtantine the Great, 


and buried in the great Church, which he had built to the honour of the 
Apoſtles. 


AN FAL [Arab. ]J. The title of a chapter in the Koran. It ſignifies, The 


ſpoils of the enemies: concerning which, Mohammed publiſhed the following law. 


Of all that you ſhall take from your enemies, the fifth part ſhall belong to God, to 
the Prophet, to his relations, to orphans, to the poor, and to pilgrims. The inter- 
preters differ as to the manner of dividing this fifth part. Some think, that the 
part, which is attributed to God, is only by way of honour, and as a good augury, 
or omen, and therefore that the fifth part of the booty is to be ſubdivided only into 
five parts, between the prophet, his relations, the orphans, the poor, and the pil- 
grims; and that, ſince the death of the prophet, his part is to be applied for the 
general benefit, or given to the Iman or head of the moſque of the place, or 
added to the other four portions. Others maintain, that this fifth portion is to be 


ſubdivided into fix parts, according to the expreſs letter of the law, and that the 


two parts, originally aſſigned to God and the prophet, are to be employed in 


. . repairing and beautifying the temple of Mecca. 


In a certain battle, the followers of Mohammed having taken ſeveral priſoners, 
Mohammed held a council of war, to confider how they ſhould be diſpoſed of. 
Abubecre was for exacting a conſiderable ranſom for them, and ſending them home, in 
hopes they might one time or other become of the number of the Faithful. Omar, 
and others, conſidering they were infidels, were for cutting off their heads. Mohammed 
inclined to the opinion of Abubecre ; when the Angel Gabriel brought from Heaven 
a verſe of the Alcoran, full of menaces againſt thoſe, who deſire the goods of this 
world in prejudice to the glory of God. This ſeemed to condemn the opinion of 


Abubecre; but the Angel ſoon after brought this other verſe : Eat, and enjoy, of 


all the booty, which ye have taken, and obtain as good a ranſom of your priſoners as 
You can : only fear God; for he pardons, and ſhews mercy. This law being thus 
; NN promulged, 
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promulged, Mohammed demanded a ranſom of his uncle, his two nephews, and 

one of his friends; and the ſum, which he required, was ſo great, that Abbas 

aſked him, if it was reaſonable his uncle ſhould be reduced to poverty. Mo- 
hammed replied; what is become of the purſes of gold, which you put into the 

hands of your mother, before you left Mecca? Abbas, who thought that affair P H 3 
had been extremely ſecret, ſurprized to find that Mohammed had diſcovered it, 4% Orient. 
immediately took him for a prophet, and embraced his religion : but this did 
not excuſe him from paying the ſum demanded of him for his ranſom. 


ANGEL. In Greek Aye ., in Latin Angelus, from a! ar, nuntiare, 
to carry a meſſage or execute an order. It is the name given to thoſe ſpiritual, intel- 
ligent, beings, who are ſuppoſed to execute the will of God in the government 
of the world. The Greeks and Latins acknowledged Angels under the name of 
Genii or Demons. Heſiod makes them amount to thirty thouſand, diſperſed all 
over the earth, to obſerve the actions of men: and Plato aſſigns ſeveral orders of 
Dzmons, or Intelligences, in the Heavens, the Earth, the Air, and the ſubterraneous 

arts. 

Tho' the Jews, in general, believed the exiſtence of Angels, there was a fect 
among them (the Sadducees) who denied the exiſtence of all ſpirits whatever, 
God only excepted. Before the Babyloniſh captivity, the Hebrews ſeem not to Ad xi, 8. 
have known the names of any Angel: the Talmudiſts fay, they brought them 
from Babylon. Tobit, who is thought to have lived at Nineveh ſome time betore 
the captivity, mentions the Angel Raphael; and Daniel, who lived at Babylon, ſome 
time after Tobit, has taught us the names of Michael and Gabriel. In the New 
Teſtament, we find only the two latter Angels mentioned by name. It has been 
queſtioned, whether the ancient Hebrews paid divine homage to Angels, or 
not. The form of benediction, which Jacob uſed in bleſſing the ſons of Joſeph 
(the Angel, which redeemed me from all evil, bleſs the lads,) may ſeem to imply Gen. xlviii, 
that they did. But the beſt Chriſtian expoſitors deny, that this invocation of 22 
Jacob implies any thing like a prayer to the Angel: and the Jewiſh Rabbins, 
particularly Maimonides, and the famous Kimchi, openly proteſt, that they offer 
no worſhip to Angels, nor pray to them as mediators and interceſſors. The 
Jewiſh Rabbins ſpeak of ſome particular Angels, whom they ſuppoſe to have 
been preceptors to the Patriarchs: thus Adam was under the tuition of Raziel; 

Shem of Jephiel; Abraham of Zedekiel; Iſaac of Raphael; Jacob of Seliel; 
Joſeph of Gabriel, &c. They believe likewiſe, that there are ſeventy Angels, who 
have the name of God, according to the expreſſion in Exodus, my name is in him. Prod. xiii, 

There are diſputes concerning the time, when Angels were created. Some 21. 
think, that they were created at the ſame time with the Heavens and the Earth; 
others think, that they exiſted long before; and Job ſeems to favour this opinion, 
where he ſays; where waſt thou, when TI laid the foundations of the Earth 2 
and all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy? The Hebrews think they were created 4 | us FO 
upon the ſecond day of the world, and that God conſulted with the Angels, 
when he ſaid, let us make man in our: image. The Philoſophers of the Peripatetic Gen. i, 26. 
ſect believed they were cozval with God, and conſequently that they exiſted from vos de Ho- 
all eternity. The Greek Fathers of the Chriſtian Church were generally inclined lolat. lib. i. 
to believe they were created before the world. Some few indeed were of a © 7: 
different opinion, among whom is Epiphanius. Nor are the Latin Fathers better Haref. 6; 
agreed, Some of them are inclined to think, that the creation of Angels is del- 
cribed by Moſes under the name of light; among whom is St Cyril. | 

Tho it is an univerſal opinion, that Angels are of a ſpiritual, incorporeal, nature, 
yet many of the old Fathers, miſled by a paſſage in Geneſis, where it 1s ſaid, 
that the ſons of God (or the Angels) ſaw the daughters of men, that they were fair, 
and they took them wives of all which they choſe, imagined them to be corporeal, Genel. vi, 2. 
and capable of ſenſual pleaſures. 

As to the office or employment of Angels, ſome are ſaid to preſide over empires, 
nations, provinces, cities, and particular perſons: theſe latter are ſtyled Guardian 


Angels. Thus Michael is acknowledged to be the protector of the people of Iſrael; pan. x, 20 

and the Angel Gabriel ſpeaks of the Angel, who was protector of Perſia. St John, jp. ,,. 

according to ſome of the Fathers, wrote his Revelations to the Angels, protectors of 

the ſeven churches in Alia minor: but others underſtand, by Angels, the Biſbops 

Prideaux. obſerves, that the miniſter of the * 
8 who 


of thoſe churches; and Dr 
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who officiated in offering up the publick prayers, being the mouth of the con- 
gregation, delegated by them, as their repreſentative, meſſenger, or Angel, to ſpeak 
to God in prayer for them, was therefore, in the Hebrew language, called 
the Angel of the church, and that from thence the Biſhops of the ſeven churches 
Pxtv. Con- Of Aſia are, by a name borrowed from the ſynagogue, called the Angels of thoſe 
nee, Part i. churches. As to Guardian Angels, they are very clearly deſcribed in the Old 
e N „ Teſtament. Jacob ſpeaks of the Angel, who had been his conſtant guide in all 
Genet. 7288 his journies. The Pfalmiſt, in ſeveral places, mentions Angels as the protectors 
Acts xxii, 15. of the righteous. In the New Teſtament, we hear of St Peter's Angel, who ſet 
Math. xvii, him at liberty. And Jeſus Chriſt enjoins us not to deſpiſe little ones, becauſe 
by ua, Their Angels continually behold the face of God. And this was the unanimous opinion 
Calf liv * both of the Jews and Pagans, The ancient Chriſtians, as Origen and St Auguſtin, 
aſcribe to Angels the office of preſenting our prayers to God: and the Chriſtians 
Ay ja in general agree with the Platoniſts, that God makes uſe of the miniſtry of Angels, 
lib. ii. cap. 3. to carry his orders, to work miracles, and to foretel future events. We know, that 
Angels brought the firſt news to the ſhepherds of Bethlehem of our Saviour's birth. 
Beſides theſe, we read of evil Angels, the miniſters of God's wrath and vengeance; 
as the deſtroying Angel, the Angel of death, the Angel of Satan, and the Angel of the 
2 Kings, xix, bottomleſs Pit. God ſmote Sennacherib's army with the ſword of the deſtroying 
35- ., Angel: he flew the Ifaraelites, David's ſubjects, with the ſword of the Angel of death 
2. Sam. xxiv. 6 0" A . 5 
3 becauſe that prince, thro' pride in his own power, took the number of his people. 
2. Cor. xi, 7, The Angel, or miniſter, of Satan buffeted St Paul, and laid temptations in his way. 
The Angel of the bottomleſs pit is the prince of Devils, the fame as the detroying 
Angel. In general, good and bad Angels are diſtinguiſhed by the oppoſite terms of 
Angels of light and Angels of darkneſs. As to the Angel of death, in particular, 
BuxTorF. the Rabbins tell us, that, when he has killed any man, he waſhes his ſword in 
>ynag. Jud. the water of the houſe, thereby conveying a mortal quality to it; for which reaſon, 
upon the death of any perſon, they throw away all the water then in the houſe. 
This Angel, they fay, ſtands at the bed's head of the dying perſon, holding a 
naked ſword in his hand, at the point of which hang three drops of gall. The 
ſick man, perceiving the Angel, in a great fright opens his mouth, upon which 
the three drops fall in, the firſt of which immediately occaſions his death, the 
ſecond makes him pale and livid, and the third diſpoſzs him to be ſoon reduced 
Id. ibid. to duſt. They believe farther, that, when a Jew is buried, the Angel of death ſeats 
himſelf upon his grave, and at the ſame time the ſoul of the deceaſed returns 
to his body, and ſets him upon his legs. Then the Angel, taking an iron chain, F 
half whereof is as cold as ice, and the other half burning hot, ſtrikes the body 
with it, and ſeparates all the members. He ſtrikes it a ſecond time, and beats 
out all the bones; then a third time, and reduces the whole to aſhes. After 
this, the good Angels re-unite the parts, and replace the body in the grave. 

It is related, in an apocryphal book, called The Aſſumption of Moſes, that God 
required Gabriel to command the ſoul of Moſes out of his body ; but that Angel 
excuſed himſelf, Michael likewiſe declined the taſk, as alſo the Angel Zinghiel, 
who pleaded that he had been preceptor to Moſes. At laſt the Angel Samael 
undertook the buſineſs; but, when he approached that prophet, he was ſo ſtruck 
with the luſtre of his countenance, that he was obliged to retire. So that God 
himſelf was forced to ſeparate the prophet's foul from his body, which he did by 

giving him a kiss. Capi 

The Mohammedans and Perſians affirm, that, when a dead perſon is buried, 
two evil ſpirits of a frightful aſpect, and black colour, make the dead fit upright 
in his coffin, and arraign him: if he is found innocent, they ſuffer him to lie 

Pococx. down again and reſt in quiet; if not, they give him ſeveral blows with a hammer, 
Not. Miſcel. between the two ears, which occaſion incredible pains, and make him cry out 
Mc terribly. 

It 4 ſuppoſed, that there is a ſubordination of Angels in Heaven, in the ſeveral 
ranks of Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, &c. Some of the 
Rabbins reckon four, others ten, orders of Angels, and give them different names, 
according to their different degrees of power and knowledge. Dionyſius the 
the Areopagite, the Jeſuit Celert, and many others, have gone fo far, as to ſettle a 
kind of Ceremonial, or rule for the precedency of Angels. The exact number of 
Angels is no where mentioned in Scripture ; but it is always repreſented as immenſely 
great. Daniel ſays, that, upon his approach to the throne of the Ancient of Days, 
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a fiery ſtream iſſued and came from before bim; thouſand thouſands miniſtered unto him, 
and ten thouſand times ten thouſand fivod before him. re Chriſt ſays, that his heavenly Dan. vii, 10. 
father could give him more than welve legions o Angels, that is more than ſeventy Matt. xxvi, 
two thouſand : and the Pſalmiſt declares, that the chariots of God are twenty thouſand, **" 
having thouſands of Angels. But theſe are indefinite numbers, to expreſsa very large one. Pa xvii, 17. 

Tho' the Angels were originally created all alike good, and obedient to the will 
of God, yet we read, that ſome of them kept not their firſt ęſtate, but fell from Jude ver. 6. 
their obedience into fin; for which they were expelled from the regions of light, 
and caſt down into Hell, to be reſerved in everlaſting chains under darkneſs, until 
the judgment of the great day. When, and for what offence, theſe apoſtate 
ſpirits tell from Heaven, are queſtions impoſſible to be determined, there being no 


clear evidence of theſe points in . Scripture. Our Poet Milton makes their crime 
to be ambition, and rebellion. 


— — — — — — — What time his pride ; 
Had caſt him out from heav'n, with all his hoſt n 
Of rebel Angels; by whoſe aid aſpiring Book 1. ver. 
To jet himſelf in glory above his peers, 36. 


He truſted to have equald the Moſt High, 

If he oppos'd: and with ambitious aim 

Againſt the throne, and monarchy of God, 
Raisd impious war in heav'n, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the almighty pow'r 
HurlP d headlong, flaming, from th' &therial ſry, 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion, down 

To bottomleſs perdition ; there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 


Who durſt defy th' Omnipotent to arms. 


We find frequent mention of Angels in the Koran; and the Mohammedans P HE 
aſſign them different orders and degrees, and different employments both in Heaven Gren. 
and Earth. There is the Angel, who governs the third Heaven, another who 
governs the fourth, another who governs the fixth, and another who governs the 
ſeventh. One preſides over Hell; another over marriages: another keeps a regiſter 
of mens actions. They have likewiſe the Angel of death, the exterminating Angel, 
and Guardian Angels. They aſcribe a wonderful power to the Angel Gabriel, and 
believe he is able to deſcend from Heaven to Earth in the ſpace of an hour, and to 
overturn a mountain with a {ſingle feather of his wing. 


ANGELITES. A ſect of Chriſtian Heretics, which ſprung up in the Nic. 
reign of the Emperor Anaſtaſius, and the pontificate of Symmachus, about the year * 1 
494 ſo called from Angelium, a place in the city of Alexandria, where they held 4 e 
their firſt meetings. They were called likewiſe Severites, from one Severus, who 
was the head of their ſect; as alſo Theodgſians, from one among them, named 
Theodofius, whom they made Pope at Alexandria. | 

They held, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are not the ſame; that none „ 
of them exiſts of himſelf, and of his own nature, but that there is a common Blench. ,, 
God, or Deity, exiſting in them all; and that each is God, by a participation Hæreſ 


of this Deity. 


ANGERONA. A. Pagan deity, whom the Romans prayed to, for the cure . 
of a diſtemper, called the Quinh, in Latin Angina. Pliny calls her the goddeſs of 
filence and calmneſs of mind, who baniſhes all uneaſineſs and melancholy ; deriving 
her name 2 pellendis Angoribus. She is repreſented with her mouth covered, to 6 HKETEEF 
denote patience and refraining from complaints. Her ſtatue was ſet up, and facrificed Ass. 
to, in the temple of the goddeſs Volupia, to ſhew, that a patient enduring of «vs. 


affliction leads to pleaſure. Her feſtival, named Angeronalia, was on the twelfth 4 n 
of the calends of January. | | 


ANNA PERENNA. A woman deified by the Romans. The fabulous 
account of this deity is as follows. Anna was the daughter of Belus, and ſiſter of 
Dido: ſhe fled to Battus, king of Malta, when Jarbas, king of the Getuli, at- 
= N ſtempted 
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tempted to take Carthage. Not finding herſelf ſafe with Battus, on account of the 
threats of Jarbas, ſhe fled into Italy to Laurentum, where Æneas was ſettled; who, 
walking one day along the bank of the river Numicius, met Anna, and conducting 
her to his houſe, treated her according to her quality. Lavinia, being jealous of 
Anna, plotted her deſtruction ; but ſhe, being admoniſhed of it in a dream, eſcaped 
to the river Numicius, and, plunging in, became a nymph of that ſtream, 


Corniger hunc cupidis rapuiſſe Numicius undis 
Creditur, & ſtagnis occuluiſſe ſuis. 

Ipſa loqui viſa eſt, placidi ſum Nympha Numici; 
Amne perenne latens, Anna perenna vocor. 


The ſwift ee her as ſhe fled, 
And in his ſtream detain'd the raviſh'd maid. 


Ov 1». Faſt, 
lib. 3.ver. 
653. 


Anna my name, the new-made goddeſs cry d; 
A water-nymph, I ſtem the chryſtal tide. 


The Romans inſtituted feaſts in honour of her, and facrificed to her, to obtain long 
life, annare & perennare. Some think, Anna was an old woman of Boville, who 
brought meat to the people of Rome, in a time of ſcarcity. 


Orta ſuburbanis quædam fuit Anna Bovillis, 
Pauper, ſed mundz ſedulitatis anus. 
Illa, levi mitra canos redimita capillos, 
Fingebat tremula ruſtica liba manu; 
Atque ita per populum fumantia mane ſolebat 
Dividere; hæc populo Copia grata fuit. 
Pace domi facta, ſignum poſuere Perennæ, 
2 ver. Quod fibi defectis illa ferebat opem. 
57. 
From near Boville the fam'd Anna came, 
A poor, but cleanly, and induſtrious dame. 
A ſlender fillet bound her ſnowy bair; 
Her trembling hands the homely cates prepare. 
Theſe, hot and ſmoaking, ſhe each morn divides, 
With liberal hand, amidſt the hungry tribes. 
The grateful populace her bounty praiſe, 
And t the friendly dame a ſtatue raiſe. 


On the feſtival of Anna Perenna, the young maids took very indecent liberties, 
and ſung obſcene ſongs; the reaſon of which Ovid gives in the following lines. 


Nunc mihi cur cantent, ſupereſt, obſcœna puellæ, 
Dicere; nam coëunt, certaque probra canunt. 
Nuper erat Dea facta; venit Gradivus ad Annam, 

Et cum ſeducta talia verba facit. 
Menſe meo coleris; junxi mea tempora tecum: 
Pendet ab officio ſpes mihi magna tuo. 
Armifer armiferæ correptus amore Minervæ 
Uror: & hoc longo tempore vulnus alo. 
Effice, Di ſtudio ſimiles coeamus in unum: 
Conveniunt partes hæ tibi, comis anus. 
Dixerat: illa Deum promiſſo ludit inani, 
Et ſtultam dubia ſpem trahit uſque mora. 
Sæpius inſtanti, mandata peregimus, inquit; 
Evictas precibus vix dedit ille manus. 
Gaudet amans, thalamoſque parat; deducitur illuc 
Anna, tegens vultus, ut nova nupta, ſuos. 
Oſcula ſumpturus, ſubito Mars adſpicit Annam; 
Nunc pudor eluſum, nunc ſubit ira, Deum. 


Ridet 
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Ridet Amatorem carz nova Diva Minervæ, 


Nec res hac Veneri gratior ulla fuit. 
Inde joci veteres obſcœnaque dicta canuntur : 


Et juvat hanc magno verba dediſſe Deo. Ov x » : Long 
678. 
Relate, my muſe, why, on theſe feſtal days, 75 


The bluſhing virgins chant 1 lays. 
Anna but juſt her place in heav'n had took, 
When Mars the new-made deity beſpoke. 
In the ſame month our feſtal honours join: 
Then, 2 a god, whoſe name Rand, neareſt thine. 
Long has my heart with a ſoft paſſion ſtrove; 
Minerva's beauty fires my foul to love. 
= you aſſiſted, let me quench my flame : 

he office well becomes thee, courteous dame. 
With promiſes the amorous god ſhe led, 
And with fond hopes his eager paſſion fed. 
At length, tis done, the goddeſs yeilds, ſhe cry'd 
My pray'rs have gain'd the vi ry ver her pride. 
With joy the god prepares the golden bed; 
Thither, her face conceaÞ'd, is Anna led. 
Juſt, on the brink of bliſs, ſhe ſtands confeſt ; 
The diſappointed lover is her jeſt, 
While rage and ſhame alternate favell his breaſt. 
The heavenly court applauded the defign, 
Nor Venus in the laugh refus'd to join. 


Hence, with obſcenities and wanton wit, 


They fing the warriour god by crafty Anna bit. 


ANNUNTIADES. A religious order, inſtituted in honour of the Annuntia- 
Zion. The firſt of this kind was founded by ſeven merchants at Florence, in 1232. 
The ſecond was a Nunnery at Bourges, founded by Joan, Queen of France, after her 
divorce from Lewis XII. The third was a Nunnery founded by a Genoeſe lady, in 
the year 1600. The fourth, a Friary, founded by Cardinal Torrecremata, at Rome. 


ANNUNTIATION. A Chriſtian feſtival, celebrated on the twenty-fifth 
of March, in memory of the Annunciation, or tidings, brought by the angel Ga- Lo i, 26, 
briel to the Virgin Mary, of the incarnation of Chriſt. oh 

The feaſt of the Annuntiation appears to be of very great antiquity. There is 3 
mention made of it in a ſermon, which goes under the name of Athanaſius. Serm. de 8. 
Others carry it up to the time of Gregory Thaumaturgus, becauſe there is a ſer- Deipara. 
mon likewiſe attributed to him upon the fame ſubject. But the beſt Critics reject Conc. Trull. 
both theſe writings as ſpurious. However, it is certain, this feſtival was obſerved 3* 
before the time of the council of Trullo, in which there is a canon, forbidding Rd Chr. 


Antiq. Chr. 
the celebration of all feſtivals in Lent, excepting the Lord's day and the feaſt of the Ch. B. xx, C. 
Annuntiation: ſo that we may date it's original from the VIIth century. n. 


On this feſtival, in the Romiſh church, the Pope performs the ceremony of mar- 

rying, or cloiſtering, a certain number of maidens, who are preſented to the Pope, in 

the church Della Minerva, cloathed in white ſerge, from head to foot, and fo 
muffled up, that they have ſcarce room to peep out. An officer ſtands on one fide, 

having in his hand a baſon, wherein are ſmall bags, containing notes of fifty 

crowns for thoſe, who make choice of marriage, and notes of an hundred for 

thoſe, who chooſe the veil. The latter are diſtinguiſhed, after their choice, by gar- 

lands of white flowers. Miſſon, who was preſent at this ceremony, tells us, that Missox, 


of three hundred and fifty maidens, who were preſented to the Pope, thirty-two only N 9 Ita- 
choſe a religious life. | y, vol. ii. 


ANOMOEANS. The name, by which the pure Arians were diſtinguiſhed, 
in the IVth century, in contradiſtinction to the Semi-Arians. The word is taken 
from the Greek evo, * diſimilar: for the pure Arians aſſerted, that the 

Son was of a nature different from, and in nothing like, that of the Father ; whereas 
the Semi-Arians acknowledged a /ikeneſs of nature in the Son, at the ſame time 


that 
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that they denied, with the pure Arians, the conſubſtantiality of the word. The 


Semi-Arians condemned the Anomæans in the council of Seleucia, and the Ano- 
means, in their turn, condemned the Semi-Arians in the councils of Conſtantinople 
and Antioch, eraſing the word 5442: S., ike, out of the Formula of Rimini, and that 


of Conſtantinople. 


BinGHAM, 
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Pert, 
lib. i. cap. 1. 


Ovi Met. 


lib. v. ver. 
391. 


ANTELUCAN, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, is applied to the Aſſemblies of 
the primitive Chriſtians, held early in the morning, before Day-light, to avoid the 
obſervation of their enemies. Hence it is, that the Heathen, in Minucius, objects 
to the Chriſtians their nightly aſſemblies, calling them a ſculking generation, that 
fled from the light, being mute in public, but free in diſcourſe with one another, 
when they were got into private corners. Tertullian, to ſhew Chriſtian women the 
inconvenience of marrying Heathens, aſks, what huſband will be willing to let his 
wife riſe from his fide, and go to the night-afſemblies ? 


ANTEROS. A Pagan deity, the ſon of Mars and Venus. Themis had told 
this goddeſs, that her ſon Cupid, or Eros, (Ea) would not grow up, till ſhe had 
another ſon ; which accordingly ſhe had by Mars, and called him Anteros, i. e. Anti- 
Cupid, Hence Venus is called, by Ovid, the mother of two Loves, or Cupids. 


— — — Geminorum mater Amorum. 


The Athenians erected an altar, and a ſtatue, to Anteros, repreſenting him 


naked under the form of a beautiful youth, holding two cocks upon his breaſt, 
and endeavouring to make them peck his head. It is thought, that the two winged 
Cupids, which draw the chariot of Venus, in a medal of the Julian family, are 
Eros and Anteros. 

Anteros is generally taken for mutual and reciprocal love : but Servius, upon Virgil, 
underſtands this deity as the oppoſite of, or remedy againſt, love. 


ANTEVORTA. A deity of the Romans, who had the care of what was 
paſt, as PosTvoRTA had of what was to come. See PosTvoR TA. 


ANTHEM. A church-ſong, performed in cathedral-ſervice. Socrates re- 
preſents St Ignatius as author of this part of divine ſervice among the Greeks, 


and St Ambroſe among the Latins. The word is taken from the Latin An- 
tiphona. See ANTIPHONY. 


ANTHESPHORIA. [Gr.] A feſtival, anciently celebrated in Sicily, in 
honour of Proſerpine. The word is derived from &v/>-, a flower, and gegn, £0 


carry away; becauſe Proſerpine was forced away by Pluto, as ſhe was gathering 
flowers. 


— — -— Quo dum Proſerpina luco 
Ludit, & aut violas, aut candida lilia carpit, 
Dumque puellari ſtudio calathoſque finumque 
Implet, & æquales certat ſuperare legendo, 
Pzne ſimul viſa eſt, dilectaque, raptaque Diti. 


Here, while young Proſerpine, among the maids, 
Di verts herſelf in theſe delicious ſhades ; 

While, like a child, with buſy ſpeed and care, 
She gathers hillies here, and wi lets there 

Whilſt firſt to fill her little lap ſhe ſtrives, 

Hells grizly monarch at the ſhade arrives; 

Sees her thus ſporting on the flow ry green, 
And loves the blooming maid, as ſoon as ſeen. 
His urgent flame impatient of delay, 

Swift as his thought he ſeiz'd the beauteous prey, 


And bore her to his footy car away. j Mr MAINwARING. 
N . FE 
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ANTHESTERIA. [Gr.] A feſtival, anciently celebrated & Athens, in honour of 
Bacchus. The word is taken from the Greek , a flower, becauſe it was cuſtomary 
at that time to offer garlands of flowers to Bacchus. At this feſtival, the ſervants 
were allowed the fame liberties as at the Roman Saturnalia. They called one of 
their months from hence ei. 


ANTHOLOGIUM. [Gr.] In Latin Florilegium: The title of a book, 
uſed in the Greek church, divided into twelve months, containing the offices, ſung 
throughout the whole year, on the feſtivals of our, Saviour, the bleſſed Virgin, and 
other remarkable ſaints. It 1s in two volumes : the firſt contains fix months, from 
the firſt day of September to the laſt day of February ; the ſecond comprehends the 
other fix months. It is obſervable, from this book, that the Greek church cele- 
brates Eaſter at the ſame time with the church of England; notwithſtanding that 
they differ from us in the Lunar cycle. 


St ANTHONY THE ABBOT's DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh church 
on the ſeventeenth of January. On this day, the Pope, Cardinals, Princes, and 
even private gentlemen, ſend their horſes and mules, together with their harneſſes, 
to be bleſſed and ſprinkled by the Fathers of his Order. They likewiſe apply to 
this ſaint for the exorciſing, and conjuring, and delivering up to the devil, mice, graſs- 
hoppers, and other noxious animals, 


St ANTHONY OF PADUA's DAY. A feſtival in the Romiſh church on 
the thirteenth of June. Ribadeinara, in his life of this faint, gives us the follow- 
ing relation. A certain Franciſcan novice, throwing off his habit, ran away from 
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the monaſtery, in which the ſaint lived, and carried away with him a Pſalm-book, 


written by St Anthony's own hand. The faint, perceiving his book to be ſtolen, 
begged of God to reſtore it to him. In the mean time, the thief, preparing to 
ſwim croſs a river, met the devil, who commanded him to return to the mo- 
naſtery, and reſtore the book to St Anthony, threatning to kill him, if he refuſed; 


which ſo terrified the young novice, that he immediately complied, and returning 


back, gave St Anthony his book again, and continued in a religious courſe ever 
after. Hence St Anthony is prayed to, in order to recover ſtolen goods. Tt is re- 
lated of him likewiſe, that, having wearied himſelf with labour, and being laid 
down to ſleep, the devil ſet upon him, and took him fo faſt by the throat, that he 
almoſt choaked him : but the faint, invoking the Virgin Mary, and beginning to 
ſing the hymn, O glorioſa Domina, his cell was immediately filled with a celeſtial 
light; which the devil not being able to endure, immediately departed. 

St Anthony is alſo very famous for his ſermons; the moſt remarkable of which is 
that, which he preached to a company. of fiſhes. As the audience and ſermon are 
both very extraordinary, I ſhall ſet down the account at length. © Non curando gli 
« Heretici &c. i. e. When the Heretics would not regard his preaching, he betook 
himſelf to the ſea-ſhore, where the river Marecchia diſembogues itſelf into the 
Adriatic. He here called the fiſh together in the name of God, that they might 
hear his holy word. The fiſh came ſwimming towards him in ſuch vaſt ſhoals, 
both from the ſea and from the river, that the ſurface of the water was quite 
covered with their multitudes. They quickly ranged themſelves, according to 
their ſeveral ſpecies, into a very beautiful congregation, and, like ſo many rational 
creatures, preſented themſelves before him to hear the word of God. St Anthony 
was fo ſtruck with the miraculous obedience and ſubmiſſion of theſe poor animals, 
that he found a ſecret ſweetneſs diſtilling upon his ſoul, and at laſt addreſſed him- 
ſelf to them in the following words. 

* Altho' the infinite power and providence of God (my dearly beloved fiſh) 
diſcovers itſelf in all the works of his creation, as in the Heavens, in the Sun, in 
the Moon, and in the Stars; in this lower world, in man, and in the other perfect 
creatures; nevertheleſs the goodneſs of the divine majeſty ſhines out in you more 
eminently, and appears after a more particular manner, than in any other 
created beings. For notwithſtanding you are comprehended under the name 
of Reptiles, partaking of a middle nature between ſtones and beaſts, and im- 
priſoned in the deep abyſs of waters; notwithſtanding you are toſſed among billows, 
thrown up and down by tempeſts, deaf to hearing, dumb to ſpeech, and terrible 
O | 
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to behold : notwithſtanding, I fay, theſe natural diſadvantages, the divine great- 
neſs ſhews itſelf in you after a very wonderful manner. In you are ſeen the 
mighty myſteries of an infinite goodneſs. The holy Scripture has always made uſe 
of you, as the types and ſhadows of ſome profound ſacrament. 
* Do you think that, without a myſtery, the firit preſent that God Almighty 
made to man, was of you, O ye fiſhes? Do you think that, without a myſtery, 
among all creatures and animals which were appointed for ſacrifices, you only 
were excepted, O ye fiſhes? Do you think there was nothing meant by our 
Saviour Chriſt, that, next to the paſchal lamb, he took ſo much pleaſure in the food 
of you, O ye fiſhes? Do you think is was by meer chance, that when the 
redeemer of the world was to pay a tribute to Cæſar, he thought fit to 
find it in the mouth of a fiſh? Theſe are all of them ſo many mytteries and 
ſacraments, that oblige you in a more particular manner to the praiſes of your 
Creator. | 
© It is from God, my beloved fiſh, that you have received being, life, motion, and 
ſenſe. It is he that has given you, in compliance with your natural inclinations, the 
whole world of waters for your habitation. It is he that has furniſhed it with lodg- 
ings, chambers, caverns, grottoes, and ſuch magnificent retirements as are not to 
be met with in the ſeats of kings, or in the palaces of princes: you have the 
water for your dwelling, a clear tranſparent element, brighter than cryſtal; you 
can ſee from its deepeſt bottom every thing that paſſes on its ſurface ; you have 
the eyes of a Lynx, or of an Argus; you are guided by a ſecret and unerring 
principle, delighting in every thing that may be beneficial to you, and avoiding 
every thing that may be hurtful; you are carried on by a hidden inſtinct to pre- 
ſerve yourſelves, and to propagate your ſpecies ; you obey, in all your actions, 
works, and motions, the dictates and ſuggeſtions of nature, without the leaſt re- 
pugnancy or contradiction. 
* The colds of winter, and the heats of ſummer, are equally incapable of mo- 
leſting you. A ſerene or a clouded ſky are indifferent to you. Let the earth 
abound in fruits, or be curſed with ſcarcity, it has no influence on your welfare. 
You live ſecure in rains and thunders, lightnings and earthquakes; you have no 
concern in the bloſſoms of ſpring, or in the glowings of ſummer; in the fruits 
of autumn, or in the froſts of winter. You are not ſollicitous about hours or 
days, months or years; the variableneſs of the weather, or the change of ſea- 
ſons. i 
In what dreadful majeſty, in what wonderful power, in what amazing pro- 
evidence did God Almighty diſtinguiſh you among all the ſpecies of creatures 
© that periſhed in the univerſal deluge ! You only were inſenſible of the miſchief 
© that had laid waſte the whole world. 2 
All this, as I have already told you, ought to inſpire you with gratitude and E 
praiſe towards the Divine majeſty, that has done fo great things for you, granted 
you ſuch particular graces and privileges, and heaped upon you ſo many diſtin- 
guiſhing favours. And ſince for all this you cannot employ your tongues in the 
praiſes of your benefactor, and are not provided with words to expreſs your 
gratitude ; make at leaſt ſome ſign of reverence; bow your ſelves at his name; 
give ſome ſhow of gratitude, according to the beſt of your capacities ; expreſs your 
thanks in the moſt becoming manner that you are able, and be not unmindful of 
all the benefits he has beſtowed upon you. 5 
He had no ſooner done ſpeaking, but behold a miracle! The fiſh, as tho' they 
had been endued with reaſon, bowed down their heads with all the marks of 
a profound humility and. devotion, moving their bodies up and down with a 
kind of fondneſs, as approving what had been ſpoken by the bleſſed Father, St An- 
thony. The Legend adds, that after many Heretics, who were preſent at the mi- 
racle, had been converted by it, the faint gave his benediction to the fiſh, and 
diſmiſſed them. | 
Avvison's Mr Addiſon ſets down the titles, given to St Anthony, in one of the tablets, hung 
Da up to him, as a token of gratitude, by a poor peaſant, who fancied this faint had 
ſaved him from breaking his neck. The inſcription is as follows : 
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Sacratiſſimi 


ANT 
Sacratiſſimi puſionis Bethlehemetici 
Lilio candidiori Delicio 
Seraphidum ſoli fulgidiflimo ; 
Celſiſſimo ſacræ ſapientiæ tholo; 
Prodigiorum patratori potentiſſimo; 
Mortis, Erroris, Calamitatis, Lepræ, Dæmonis, 
Diſpenſatori, Correctori, Liberatori, Curatori, Fugatori, 
Sancto, ſapienti, pio, potenti, tremendo; 
Agrotorum & Naufragantium Salvatori 
Præſentiſſimo, tutiſſimo; 

Membrorum Reſtitutori, Vinculorum Confractori; 
Rerum perditarum Inventori ſtupendo; 
Periculorum omnium profligatori 
Magno, Mirabili, 

Ter Sancto, 

Antonio Paduano, 

Pientiſſimo poſt Deum ejuſque Virgineam Matrem 
Protectori & Soſpitatori ſuo. 

That is, 


* To the thrice holy, Anthony of Padua; delight of the mf facred infant of Beth- 

e ſeraphs ; loftieft roof of 

* ſacred wiſdom ; moſt powerful worker of miracles ; ſacred diſpenſer of death; wiſe 

© correflor of error; pious deliverer from e + powerful healer of leproſy ; tre- 
/a 


rfeſt help in fickneſs, and in ſhip- 


* lehem ; whiter than the lilly; the moſt reſplendent jun of t 


* mendous driver away of the devil; readieſt an 

© wreck ; reſlorer of limbs; breaker of chains ; flupendous diſcoverer of things loſt; 

great and wonderful defence againſt all danger; his moſt pious Protector and Saviour, 
* next under God and his Virgin Mother. 


ANTHROPOMORPHITES. A ſect of Heretics, ſo denominated from 
eviewr©-, man, and deen, ſhape : for they, thro great ſimplicity, taking every thing 

who in ſcripture of God in a literal ſenſe, particularly that paſſage in Geneſis, in 
which it is ſaid, that God made man after his own image, imagined him to be in 


ſpo 


the ſhape of a man, having real hands, feet, &c. 
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ANTI-CHRIST. The man of fin, who is to precede the ſecond coming of 
our Saviour. Little children, ſays St John, ye have heard, that Anti-Chriſt ſhall Chap: ii. 18. 


come. St Paul, writing to the Theſſalonians, deſcribes him thus: That day 
i. e. the ſecond coming of Chriſt) ſhall not come, except there come a falling 
away firſt, and that man of fin be revealed, the fon of perdition ; who op- 
poſeth and exalteth himſelf above all that is called God, or that is worſhipped : 
© ſo that he, as God, ſitteth in the temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is 
© God. Then ſhall that wicked be revealed, whom the Lord ſhall conſume 
* with the ſpirit of his mouth, and ſhall deſtroy with the brightneſs of his 
coming: even him, whoſe coming is after the working of fatan, with all power, 
and ſigns, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableneſs of unrizhteouinefs in 
© them that periſh.” | | 

The prophet Daniel is ſaid to foretel Anti-Chriſt, under the image of a horn, 
that had eyes, and a mouth that ſpake very great things; that made war with the 
ſaints, and prevailed againſt them, till the ancient of days came; and, in another place, 
under that of a little horn, that attacked the Heavens itſelf, and beat down and 
trampeld on the ſtars. 


St John, in the Revelations, deſcribes Anti-Chriſt as a beaſt that aſcendeth out of 


the bottomleſs pit and maketh war with the ſaints ; as a beaſt, riſing out of the 
ſea, with ten horns, and ten crowns upon his borns, and upon his heads the name of blaſ- 
pbemy. In another place, he ſpeaks of the number of the beaſt, and fays, it is fix 
3 threeſcore, and fix. The explication of this number has greatly puzzled 
the Commentators: ſome take it to be that of the letters in the word AN TI-CHRIST, 


ſet down according to their numerical value: others diſcover this number in ſeveral 


other names, as in Dioclgſian, Fulian the Apoſtate, Luther, &c. 


The 


2 Theſſ. ch. 


11, 


Chap. vii. 
ver. 19, 20. 
Chap. viii. 
ver. 9, 10. 


Revel. xi, and 
xIli. 
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The terrible picture of Anti-Chriſt, drawn by St Paul, ſeemed ſo like the 
vieren, Emperor Nero, that many of the ancients believed that prince was Anti-Chriſt, or 
NU 5, * at leaſt his fore- runner. Others were of opinion, that Nero will riſe again, and 
N 1 8 accompliſh all that is faid of Anti-Chriſt in the Scriptures: and St Auſtin aſſures us, 
Dan zi there were others, who maintained, that Nero was not dead, but ſtill living in ſome 
Avc.deCivie, unknown and inacceſſible place, and that the effects of his cruelty would one day 
Dei, lib. x. be felt by God's faithful ſervants. It is well known, that ſome Proteſtants have 
TOY aſcribed the character, given of Anti-Chriſt by St Paul, to the Pope, or biſhop of 
Rome, who, in regard to his pretences to #nfallibility, may be faid, in the language 
of the Apoſtle, to /t in the temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is God. 
Nor are Chriſtians better agreed as to the time, when Anti-Chriſt will make his 
appearance. We only know, in general, that he will precede the ſecond coming of 
Apud Evsz». Chriſt, Judas Syrus, who lived in the reign of the Emperor Severus, aſſerted, that 
Hit. beg lüb. Anti-Chriſt would ſoon appear, becauſe the perſecution was then carrying cn with 
T 3 great heat againſt the church. Tertullian, who lived about the fame time, and 
de fuga in per- St Cyprian, who flouriſhed ſoon after, believed the coming of Anti-Chriſt was very 
_ cap. 2. near, St Hilary was of opinion, that the progreſs of Arianiſm was a fore-runner of 
Ep. Gal . Anti-Chriſt. Abbot Joachim, who lived in the XIIth century, pretended, that Anti- 
barit. Chriſt was to appear in the ſixtieth year of his time. Arnaud de Ville-ncuve ſaid, he 
ESA Se would come in 1326: Peter Daille, in 1789: Cardinal de Cuſa, in 1730 : John Picus 
tium. n. . Of Mirandola, in 1994: Jerom Cardan, in 1800: and Vincent Ferrier, who lived in 
- the XVth century, wrote to Pope Benedict XIII, that Anti-Chriſt would appear in a 
very ſhort time; and that an holy hermit had informed him nine years before, that 
this enemy of God was then born. 
There is likewiſe a difference among authors as to the manner of the birth of Anti- 
Lacan. Chriſt, Some ſay he will be begot by a Devil upon ſome very corrupt woman: 
lib. xvi, cap. others tell us, that Anti-Chriſt will be a Devil incarnate, and not a man ; that, as 


2 ory. Jeſus Chriſt was born of a pure Virgin, Anti-Chriſt will pretend to the ſame: but, 
” '*” Whereas the ſon of God aſſumed real fleſh, Anti-Chriſt will take only the phantom 


and appearance of fleſh. There was a tradition received among the antients, 
that he ſhould be born of ſome Jewiſh family, and proceed from the tribe of Dan 
which is the reaſon, they fay, why St John, in enumerating the tribes of Iſrael, 
Rev. vii, 5, &c. omits the name of Dan. 
As to the dominion or kingdom of Anti-Chriſt, he is to lay the foundation of 
AxzTas, in his empire in Babylonia, where he will be born: the Jews will miſtake him for 
— * the Meſſiah, and be the firſt to declare for him. He will begin with attacking the 
L,craxr, Roman empire, which will then be divided among ten Kings, according to the 
lib. vii cap. 7. prophecy of Daniel. After he has ſubdued Egypt, Ethiopia, and Libya, he will 
2 in conquer Jeruſalem, and fix there the ſeat of his empire. Then, finding himſelf 
Ch. wg ver. 7. maſter of the Eaſtern and Weſtern empires, he will apply himſelf to the deſtruction 
&c. of Chriſt's kingdom. Some of the ancients believe, he will be ſeated in the churches 
Hirzon, of Chriſtians, and there receive the adorations of numberleſs apoſtates from the 
Ep. ad Aglas. Chriſtian faith. The righteous, under the perſecution of Anti-Chriſt, will retire to 
33 the mount of Olives, where they will be attacked by this enemy of God. Then 
Reis tb, vii. Jeſus Chriſt will deſcend from Heaven, attended by his angels, and preceded by a 
cap. 17,19. flame, which nothing will be able to extinguiſh. The angels will make ſuch 
a ſlaughter of the army of Anti-Chriſt, that their blood ſhall flow like a torrent 
Hixon. in in the valley. Anti-Chriſt himſelf will come to the top of mount Olivet, where he 
Dan. xi. Tu- will be put to death in his own tent, and upon his own throne. See DAGGI AL 


ODORET &C, and AR MILLUS. 


ANTI-CHRISTIANS. In general, thoſe, who oppoſe the dodrines of 
Jesus CHRIST, or the Chriſtian religion. 


ANTIDICOMARIANITES. Ancient Heretics, who appeared at Rome 
towards the end of the IVth century. They held, that Mary, the mother of Jeſus, 
did not preſerve her virginity, but had ſeveral children by her huibaud Joſeph. 
They built their opinion on the mention of our Saviour's brothers and ſiſters in the 
Goſpel. | 


ANTI MENSIA. A kind of conſecrated table- cloth, occaſionally uſed in the 
F. Go. Greek church, inſtead of an altar. 


ANTINOMIANS. 
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ANU WW 
ANTINOMIANS. Certain Heretics, who firſt appeared in the year 1535. 
They were ſo called, becauſe they rejected the Lau, as of no uſe under the Goſpel . 
diſpenſation. They held, that good works do not further, nor evil hinder, ſalvation; lib. i. de ; 
that the child of God cannot ſin; that God never chaſtiſes any land for their fins; Heret. 
that murder, adultery, drunkenneſs, and the like, are no fins in the children of 


God; that an Hypocrite may have all the graces that were in Adam before his fall; 
and the like ſtrange opinions, 


ANTIPHONY. Alternate ſinging; as when a congregation, divided into 
two parts, repeats, or ſings, a pſalm, or anthem, verſe for verſe, one after the 


| other. It is oppoſed to Symphony, which is ſinging jointly, or all together. St 


Auſtin carries the original of this way of ſinging, in the weſtern church, no higher Av g. Con- 
than the time of St Ambroſe, when it was firſt introdued into the church of fe. lib. ix. 
Milan; which example was ſoon followed by the other weſtern churches. What 

was the original of it in the eaſtern church, is not ſo certainly agreed upon b 
writers either ancient or modern. It was a method of ſinging ſo taking and deligh 
full, that it was often uſed, when only two or three were met together for private g nnn. 
devotion : and Socrates particularly remarks of the emperor Theodofius the younger, Antiq. Chr. 


and his ſiſters, that they ſung alternate hymns together, every morning, in the royal Ch. B. xv. C. 
palace. See PSALMODY. i. 5. 11. 


y SocRarT. lib. 


t- vii. cap. 22. 


ANTIFTRINITARIANS. The general name of all thoſe, who deny the 


Chriſtian doctrine of the Trinity; but particularly applied to the Arians and So- 


cinians. 


ANTITACT ES. Chriſtian Heretics, a branch of the Gnoſtics. They held, 
that God was good and juſt, but that a creature had created evil; that we are 
therefore to oppoſe this author of evil, in order to avenge God of his enemy: from 
hence they had their name, which is derived from the Greek d e, to oppoſe. 


ANUBIS. Mercury, worſhipped by the Egyptians under the figure of a dog. Ap hy 


Ommgeniimque Deum monſtra, & latrator Anubis. 


.*Virc. En. 
| vili. ver. 698. 
He is mentioned by Ovid amongſt the reſt of the Egyptian gods in the following 
verſes. | | | 
Inachis ante torum, pompa comitata ſuorum, 
Aut ſtetit, aut viſa eſt; inerant lunaria fronti 
Cornua, cum ſpicis nitido flaventibus auro, 
Et regale decus; cum qua latrator ANvu 81s, 
Sanctaque Bubaſtis, variuſque coloribus Apis, 
Quique premit vocem, digitoque ſilentia ſuadet; 
Siſtraque erant, nunquamque ſatis quæſitus Oſiris, Qs cs; Mi: 
Plenaque ſomniferi ſerpens peregrina Veneni, lid. ix. yer. 
| 686. 


She ſaw, or thought ſhe ſaw, before her bed, 

A glorious train, and Iſis at their head. 

Her moony horns were on her forehead plac d, 

And yellow ſheaves her ſhining temples grac d. 

A mitre for a crown ſhe wore on high; 

The DOG, and dappled bull, were waiting by ; 
Ofiris, ſought along the banks of Nile; 

The filent god; the ſacred crocodile ; 

And, laſt, a long proceſſion marching on, 

With timbrels, that aſſiſt the lab ring moon. DRYDEN. 


Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Anubis, following his father Ofiris to war, bore the 


enſign of a dog on his ſhield ; for which reaſon he was worſhipped, after his death, 
under the figure of a dog. 


1 APATURIA 
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APATURIA [Gr.] An Athenian feſtival, ſo called from amzry, deceptio. The 
Athenians and Bœotians having quarrelled about their boundaries, and their kings, 
Melanthius and Xanthus, agreeing to decide the matter by ſingle combat, Xanthus 
was killed in the duel by a ſtratagem: for, as they were fighting, one appeared be- 
hind Xanthus, clad in the black ſkin of a goat : this when the other complained 
of as unfair, Xanthus, turning him about to ſee the perſon, was killed by his adver- 
ſary. In memory of this, the Athenians, who believed it was Bacchus, that 

5, oe” appeared in a goat-ſ{kin, inſtituted a feſtival in honour of that god. 

Acharnan. This feſtival continued four days: on the firſt, thoſe of the fame tribe made me | 
together: on the ſecond, they ſacrificed to Jupiter and Minerva: on the third, they | 
admitted ſuch of their young men and maids, as were of age, into their tribes: how | 
the fourth was ſpent, is uncertain. _ | 

Other authors give a different etymology of this feſtival : they tell us, that, before 
the young Athenians were admitted into the tribes on the third day, their fathers | 
were obliged to ſwear they were their own children; and that, till then, they were 
ſuppoſed to be, as it were, without fathers: whence they derive the name from 
47riTopes, Xenophon, on the other hand, informs us, the relations and friends 0 
met on this occaſion, and joined with the fathers of the young perſons, who were 
to be admitted into the tribes; and that the feſtival took its name from thence; the | 

& in 4TxTs2z not being privative, but having the fignification of % together, 
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APELLAANS. Chriſtian Heretics in the IId century, fo called from Apelles, 

Evszs.lib.v. a diſciple of Marcion. They athrmed, that Chriſt, when he came down from 

* Heaven, received a body, not from the ſubſtance of his mother, but from the 

four elements; which, at his death, he rendered back to the world, and ſo aſcended 

into Heaven without a body. With the Gnoſtics and Manichees, likewiſe, they 

Avevsr.de held two principles, a good and a bad god: they gave the prophets the lye, affirming 

Hæreſ. cap. that they contradicted each other: and laſtly, with the Sadducees and others, they 
Lern, lib. v. denied the reſurrection of the fleſh. | | 

cap. 12. They eraſed that paſlage of St John, which ſo plainly condemned their error : 


1 John. iv, 3. 2 ſpirit that confeſſeth not that Feſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh, is not of 
God. 


A. D. 535. APHTHARTODOCITES. Chriſtian Heretics in the VIth century, fo 
called from «p3z2/G-, incorruptible, and dai, fo judge, becauſe they held, that 
the body of JesUs CHR ISH was incorruptible, and not ſubject to death. The 
were a branch of the Eutychians, and ſworn enemies of the Council of Chalcedon. 
This Hereſy infected many perſons of the firſt rank, and, among the reſt, the 

Prargorvs, Emperor Juſtinian, who endeavoured, in vain, by his edicts, to bring over the 


—_ clergy to his opinion. 


Hz Rob. lib, APIS. An Egyptian divinity, called by the Greeks Epaphus. He was worſhipped 
ili. cap. 27- under the ſhape of an ox. He received extraordinary honours during his life, but 


8 > greater after his death. For then Egypt put on a general mourning ;. and his fune- 
et" WS ral was celebrated with incredible magnificence. Under Ptolemy Lagus, Apis being 


dead, the expence of burying him amounted to above 500, ooo crowns. After his 
death, the Egyptians looked out for a ſucceſſor. The marks, by which they diſtin- 
guiſhed him, were, a white ſpot on his forehead, in the ſhape of a half- moon; on 
his back the figure of an eagle, and on his tongue that of a beetle. When 
they had found him, their mourning was turned into joy ; and they brought the 
new deity to Memphis, where he was inſtalled with great ceremony. 

The Egyptians ſacrificed bulls to Apis, in the choice of which they were fo 
ſcrupulous, that, if they found but a fingle black hair upon them, they judged 
them to be improper victims. When they had found a beaſt without blemiſh, they 
ſacrificed him to Apis, and, cutting off his head, they carried it into the market, 
and fold it to ſome Grecian, if they met with any; it not, they threw the head into 
the river with this form of execration ; May the evils, hanging over the heads of the 

Hero. lib. perſons now. ſacrificing, or the Egyptians in general, fall upon this head. | 
U. They worthipped Oſiris under this ſhape, becauſe his foul, they ſaid, migrated into 
a bull, and by a ſucceſſive tranſmigration paſſed from one into another; which was 4 
the reaſon that, as often as one died, they looked out for a ſucceſſor. = 
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APO 59 
The golden calf, which Aaron made for the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, and the 
calves, ſet up by Jeroboam to be worſhipped by the ten tribes, were plainly borrowed 
from the ſuperſtitious adoration, paid by the Egyptians to their god Apis. Some 
have thought, that the Patriarch Joſeph was worſhipped by the Egyptians under the Voce 852 
name of Apis: for the Egyptians ſay, that Apis was a king of Memphis, who 


provided food for his ſubjects during a very great famine; which agrees very well 
with the ſtory of Joſeph. | 


APOCALYPSE, or THE REVELATION of St JOHN. Acanonical 
book of the New Teſtament. It was written, according to Irenzus, about the year 
96 of Chriſt, in the ifland of Patmos, whither St John had been baniſhed by the 
Emperor Domitian. But Sir Iſaac Newton places the writing this book earlier, viz. r 
in the time of Nero. Some attribute this book to the Arch-Heretic Cerinthus: but e 
the ancients unanimouſly aſcribed it to John, the ſon of Zebedee, and brother of gin lib. 
James. This book has not at all times been eſteemed canonical. There were iii. cap. 28. 
many churches of Greece, as St Jerom informs us, which did not receive it ; neither 
is it in the catalogue of canonical books, prepared by the Council of Laodicea, nor 
in that of St Cyril of Jeruſalem : but Juſtin, Irenzus, Origen, Cyprian, Clemens of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and all the Fathers of the fourth, fifth, and following cen- 
turies, quote the Revelations as a book then acknowledged to be canonical. The Alo- 
gians, Marcionites, Cerdonians, and even Luther himſelf, rejected this book: but 
the Proteſtants have forſaken Luther in this particular ; and Beza has ſtrongly main- 
tained againſt his objections, that the Apocalypſe is authentic and canonical. 

The Apocalypſe conſiſts of twenty-two chapters. The three firſt are an inſtruction 
to the Biſhops of the ſeven churches of Aſia Minor; viz. Epheſus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamus, 'Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. The fifteen following chap- 
ters contain the perſecutions, which the church was to fuffer from the Jews, 
Heretics, and Roman Emperors, particularly Diocleſian, Maximian, Herculius, 
Severus, Maxentius, Maximinus, Licinius, and Julian the Apoſtate. Next, 
St John propheſies of the vengeance of God, which he will exerciſe againſt 
thoſe perſecutors, againſt the Roman empire, and the city of Rome, which he deſ- 
cribes under the name of Babylon, the great whore, ſeated upon ſeven hills. In the 
laſt place, the xix, xx, xxi, xxii, chapters deſcribe the triumph of the church over 
it's enemies, the marriage of the lamb, and the happineſs of the church trium- 

hant. 

F Sir Iſaac Newton (I have obſerved) is of opinion, that the Apocalypſe was written qq........ 
earlier than the reign of Domitian, viz. In the time of Nero. He alledges the onthe Pro- 
ſenſe of the earlieſt commentators, and the tradition of the churches of Syria, Phecies, pag. 


preſerved to this day in the title of the Syriac verſion of that book; which is this. ©?” w_ 
The Revelation, which was made to Fobn the Evangeliſt by God, in the iſland of 


Patmos, into which he was baniſhed by Nero the Czſar. This opinion, he tells us, 

is farther confirmed by the alluſions in the Apocalypſe to the temple, and altar, and 

holy city, as then ſtanding; as alſo by the ſtyle of it, which is tuller of Hebraiſms 

than his goſpel, whence it may be inferred, that it was written when John was 

newly come out of Judea. It is confirmed alſo by the many falſe Apocalypſes aſ- 

cribed to the apoſtles, and which appeared in the Apoſtolic age : for Caius, who was 
contemporary with Tertullian, tells us, that Cerinthus wrote his Revelation in imita- Es Ex. lib. 
tion of St John's; and yet he lived ſo early, that he oppoſed the apoſtles at Jeruſa- 7 nw 
lem twenty-ſix years before the death of Nero, and died before St John. To theſe g+:vu. Hz: 
reaſons he adds another; namely that the Apocalypſe ſeems to be alluded to in the rel. 25. 
Epiſtles of St Peter, and that to the Hebrews ; and, if ſo, muſt have been written 

before them. The alluſions, he means, are the diſcourſes concerning the high- 


prieſt in the heavenly tabernacle; the oz&Ex7:9uc, or Millennial reſt ; the Earth, 


whoſe end is to be burned, &c. Whence this learned author is of opinion, that Peter 
and John ſtaid in Judea and Syria, till the Romans made war upon their nation, 
that is, till the twelfth year of Nero; that they then retired into Aſia, and that Pe- 
ter went from thence by Corinth to Rome; that the Romans, to prevent inſurrections 
from the Jews among them, ſecured their leaders, and baniſhed St John into Patmos, 
where he compoſed his Apocalypſe; and that, very ſoon after, the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, and thoſe of Peter, were written to the churches, with reference to this 
prophecy, as what they were particularly concerned in, 


N 


60 APO 
* It is a part of this prophecy, that it ſhould not be underſtood before the laſt age 
of the world; and therefore it makes for the credit of the prophecy, that it is not 
yet underſtood, —— The folly of interpreters has been to foretel times and things 
by this prophecy, as if God deſigned to make them prophets. By this raſhneſs they 
have not only expoſed themſelves, but brought the prophecy alſo into contempt. 
The defign of God was much otherwiſe. He gave this, and the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament, not to gratify mens curioſities, by enabling them to fore-know 
things, but that, after they were fulfilled, they might be interpreted by the event, 
and his own providence, not the interpreters, be then manifeſted thereby to the 
world. There is already ſo much of the prophecy fulfilled, that as many as 
will take pains in this ſtudy, may ſee ſufficient inſtances of God's providence — 
Amongſt the interpreters of the laſt age, there is ſcarce one of note, who has not 
made ſome diſcovery worth knowing; and thence I gather, that God is about 
opening theſe myſteries. 
Nzewrox, The Apocalypſe of John is written in the ſame ſtyle and language with the 
ibid. pag-254 © prophecies of Daniel, and hath the ſame relation to them, which they have to one 
another; ſo that all of them together make but one confiſtent prophecy,” pointing 
out the various revolutions that ſhould happen both to the church, and the ſtate, and 
at length the final deſtruction and downfal of the Roman empire. 
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Prxarror, APO CARIT . [Lat.] Heretics, in the IIId century, ſprung from the Ma- 
Elenc. Hzreſ. nichzan ſect. They held, that the foul of man was of the ſubſtance of God. 


APOCRISARIUS [Tat.] In antiquity, a fort of reſident in an imperial city, 
in the name of a foreign Church or Biſhop, whoſe office was to negotiate, as Proctor, 
at the Emperor's court, in all Eccleſiaſtical cauſes, in which his principals might be 
concerned, The inſtitution of the office ſeems to have been in the time of Conſtan- 
tine, or not long after, when, the Emperors being become Chriſtian, foreign churches 
had more occaſions to promote their ſuits at court than formerly. However we 

Jv rin. find it eſtabliſhed by law in the time of Juſtinian. In imitation of this officer, al- 
Novel. vi. cap. moſt every monaſtery had it's Apocriſarius, or reſident, in the imperial city. 

The title and quality of Apocriſary became at length appropriated to the Pope's 
Antiq. Chr. agent, or Nuntio, as he is now called; who reſided at Conſtantinople, to receive 
Ch. B. ii. C. the Pope's diſpatches, and the Emperor's anſwers. The word is formed from Serd- 
xpiren, To anſwer. 


APOCRYPHAL BOOKS. Such books, as are not admitted into the canon 
of Scripture, being either not acknowledged as divine, or rejected as heretical and 
ſpurious. 

F The word is derived from the Greek Mmwx2zvnlav, which ſignifies to hide or con- 
ceal. Suidas, and Euſtathius, call the books of the Phœnicians Apocryphal Books, i. e. 
ſecret and myſterious : but it is not certain, why thoſe books, which are not com- 
prehended in the canon of Scripture, and which nevertheleſs are eſteemed by ſome 
Avous r. de as ſacred, are called Apocryphal. St Auſtin pretends, they are fo called, becauſe 
88 their original was unknown to the Fathers of the firſt ages. St Jerom calls thoſe 
| books Apocryphal, which do not belong to the authors, whoſe names are prefixed to 

H1ERON. . . ; 
Epiſt. vii, ad them, and which contain dangerous forgeries. In other places, he ſeems to reſtrain 
Lætam. the word Apocryphal to the books of Heretics, and it is in this ſenſe Pope Gelaſius 
| underſtands it in his Decretal. Others ſay, the Apocryphal books were ſo called, 
becauſe they were concealed, and not read commonly or in public; others, that 
they were ſo named, becauſe they deſerve to be concealed, or buried in oblivion. 
Eer1yn. de St Epiphanius ſeem to have had a peculiar notion of the original of this title, when 
Ponderib. & he ſays, that the books of Wiſdom and Eccleſiaſticus are not reckoned among the ſacred 
PR writings, becauſe they were not depoſited in the Ark of the covenant. By the Ark of 
the covenant, it is probable he means the arc or cheſt, in which the Jewiſh archives 
were preſerved in the temple, there being no Ark of the covenant, according to 
Joſephus, in the ſecond temple. Hence ſome have ſaid, that the Apocryphal books 
are ſo called d + xpuminc, becauſe they were not contained in the cheſt, in which 

the ſacred writings were depoſited, 


The Apocryphal books, according to the VIth article of the church of England, 
„ 1 5 


The 
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The third book of Eſdras. Baruch the Prophet. . 
The fourth book of Eſdras. The Song of the three Children. 
The book of Tobias. The Hiſtory of Suſanna. | 
The book of Judith. — — — of Bel and the Dragon. 
The reſt of the book of Eſther. The prayer of Manaſſes. 
The book of Wiſdom. The firſt book of Maccabees. 
Jeſus the Son of Sirach. The ſecond book of Maccabees. 


which yet (in the language of the article) tbe church doth read, for example of life and 
inſtruction of manners; but it doth not apply them to eſtabliſh any dofarine. | 

It is not pretended that theſe books were ever received by the Jews, or ſo much as 
known to them. None of the writers of the New Teſtament cite or mention them: 
neither Philo, nor Joſephus, ſpeak of them. The Chriſtian church was for ſome 
ages an utter ſtranger to theſe books. Origen, Athanaſius, Hilary, Cyril of Jeru- 
falem, and all the Orthodox writers, who have given catalogues of the canonica 
books of Scripture, unanimouſly concur in rejecting theſe out of the canon. 


APOLLINARIANS. FHeretics in the IVth century, ſo called from their 
leader Apollinarius, Biſhop of Laodicea, They maintained, that there was no in- Soc. Hiſt, 
telligent ſoul in Jeſus Chriſt, and that the divinity, joined to the humanity, ſupplied > cap. 46. 
the place of a foul. They went ſtill farther, and affirmed, not only that there was 80 2. Hitt. 
but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt,, but even that the fleſh of Jeſus Chriſt was of lib. vi. cap. 
the ſame nature with the divinity. They added, that this fleſh partook not of 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, but that it only paſſed through it, as through a canal. 
Some of them even faid, that Jeſus Chriſt brought it with him from Heaven ; 
whence it followed, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was impaſſive and immortal, 
and that his birth, death, and reſurrection, were only in appearance. The ſect 
of the Apollinarians ſubſiſted at Antioch, till the pontificate of Theodoſius, who 
governed the church. of Antioch from the year 416 to 428. This Biſhop re-united 
them to the communion of the church. . 


APOLLO. The Heathen godof Phyſic, Mufic, Archery, and Divination. The an- 
cient Pagans worſhipped the Sun under this name. The mythological account of this 
deity is as follows. Apollo was the fon of Jupiter and Latona: by Jupiter the Mytho- 3 
logiſts underſtand the creator of the world; by Latona, the matter, out of which the 146101 lib. il, 
univerſe was formed; and by the birth of Apollo, or the Sun, the production of cap. 12. 
light at the creation. He was the god of Phyſic, becauſe the production of 
plants is occaſioned by the Sun: of Divination, becauſe the Sun enlightens and 
diſcovers every thing: of Muſic, becauſe the Sun, according to the doctrine of 
Orpheus and Pythagoras, by regulating the heavenly motions, is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce that harmony, which we call the Mufic of the ſpheres; and laſtly, of Archery, 
becauſe the Sun ſhoots forth his rays, like ſo many darts, around him. 

The Poets tell us, that, before his birth, Juno begged of the Earth, that ſhe would 
not afford Latona a place to bring forth in. The Earth promiſed to exclude her 
from all places, except the iſland Delos, which then floated up and down, and was © 
generally covered with water. But Neptune, taking pity of Latona, fixed the 
iſland, and made it riſe above the ſurface of the ſea, Here Apollo was born, and 
had from hence the name of Delius. 


Latonam cui maxima quondam 

Exiguam ſedem parituræ terra negabat. 
Nec cœlo, nec humo, nec aquis, Dea veſtra recepta eſt. 
Exul erat mundi; donec miſerata vagantem, 

Hoſpita tu terris erras, ego, dixit, in undis, 


Inſtabilemque locum Delos dedit. Ov ip, Met. 


= Vi. ver. 
183. 

To her, in travel, the whole ſpacious earth 
No room afforded for her ſpurious birth. 

Not the leaſt part, in Earth, in Heaven, or Seas, 

Wou'd grant your out-law'd goddeſs any eaſe, 

Till, pitying her's from his own wandring caſe, | 

Delos, the floating iſland, gave a place. CROXAL, 

| Jupiter 
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Jupiter having killed Æſculapius, the ſon of Apollo, with thunder, for reſtoring 
Hippolitus, the ſon of Theſeus, to life; Apollo, to be revenged, killed the Cyclopes, 
who forged Jupiter's thunder. Jupiter, enraged, baniſhed Apollo from Heaven, and 
deprived him of his divinity for ſome years. Apollo wandered up and down diſtreſſed, 
and, that he might not periſh with hunger, hired himſelf to Admetus, King of 
Theſſaly, and became his herdſman. Hence he was eſteemed the god of ſhepherds. 


| 
A 
? 
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Tino Ex. Pavit & Admeti tauros formoſus Apollo; 
1 | Nec cithara, intonſæ profueruntque come. 


Spite of his charming tyre, and flowing hair, 
Admetus herds were beauteous Phebus care. 


During his abode on earth, he fell in love with Daphne, whom he metamorphoſed 
into a laurel. 


Ov 1D. Met. Primus Amor Phœbi Daphne Peneia, quem non 
lib. i. ver. Fors ignara tulit, ſed ſæva Cupidinis ira. 

452+ — — — — — — — — — — 

Ver. 474. Protinus alter amat, fugit altera nomen amantis, 


Silvarum latebris, captivarumque ferarum 
Exuviis gaudens, innuptæque æmula Phabes. 


— — — — — — fugit ocyor aura 
Ver. 502, Ila levi. 


Ver. 530. Auctaque forma fuga eſt ; ſed enim non ſuſtinet ultra 
Perdere blanditias juvenis Deus ; utque movebat 
Ipſe Amor, admit ſequitur veſtigia paſſu. 

Ver. 543. Viribus abſumptis expalluit illa, citæque 
Victa labore fugæ, ſpectans Peneidas undas, 
Fer, Pater, inquit, opem, ſi flumina numen habetis. 
Vix prece finita, torpor gravis alligat artus; | 
Mollia cinguntur tenui præcordia libro: 
In frondem crines, in ramos bracchia creſcunt : 
Pes modo tam velox, pigris radicibus hæret: 
Ora cacumen habet; remanet nitor unus in illa. 
Hanc quoque Phcebus amat. 


The firſt and faireſt of his loves, was ſhe, 
Whom not bli we ovens, but the dire decree 
Of angry Cupid forc'd him to defire : 


Daphne her name, and Peneus was her fire. 


Th enamour d deity purſues the chace ; 

The ſcornful dam'ſel ſhuns his loath'd embrace; 
In hunting beaſts of prey her youth employs, 
And Phæbe rivals in her rural joys. 

os; wn." ans" ane. "Ges — — 


The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of fo long a flight ; | 
And now, deſpairing, caſt a mournful look 
Upon the ſtreams of her paternal brook : 

Oh ! help, ſhe cried, in this extremeſt need, 

Tf water-gods are deities indeed. 

Scarce had ſhe finiſh'd, when her feet ſhe feund 
Benumb d with cold, and faſten d to the ground: 
A filmy rind about her body grows ; 

Her hair to leaves, her arms extend to boughs : 
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The nymph is all into a laurel gone; 
The ſmoothneſs of her in remains alone. 
Yet Phebus loves her ſtill. DRYDEN. 


Hence the laurel became ſacred to Apollo; for which the Mythologiſts aſſign two 
reaſons : the one is, that, as this deity always retains his youth, ſo the laurel always „o 
retains it's leaves: the other is, that the laurel, as well as the Sun, is of a hot and 1a lib. it 
fiery nature. . ; ; cap. 12. 
Hyacinthus, whom he had imprudently killed by a quoit, was transformed by 
him into the flower, which bears his name. 


Tollere Tænarides Orbem properabat ; at illum O + i»: es: 
Dura repercuſſo ſubjecit ab acre tellus lib. x. ver. 183. 
In vultus, Hyacinthe, tuos: expalluit æque, 

Ac puer, ipſe Deus, collapſoſque excipit artus. 
Ecce cruor, qui fuſus humi ſignaverat herbam, 
Deſinit eſſe cruor; Tyrioque nitentior oſtro 

Flos oritur; formamque capit, quam lilia; ſi non 
Purpureus color huic, argenteus eſſet in illis. 


Ver. 2 1 O. 


Scarce was it fallin, when with too eager hand 
Young Hyacinth ran to ſnatch it from the ſand: 
But the curſt orb, which met a ſtony foal, 
Flew in his face with violent recaul. 
Both faint, both pale and breathleſs now appear, 
The boy wwith pain, the amorous god with fear. 
He ran, and raiſed him bleeding from the ground. 
Behold, the blood, which ſtain d the verdant field, 
Ts blood no longer; but a flow'r full blown 
Far brighter than the Tyrian ſcarlet ſhone ; 
A lilly's form it took; it's purple hue | 

Was all that made a difference to the view. OzELt, 


The parents of Hyacinthus would have revenged the death of their ſon on it's author: 


but Apollo fled to Troas, where he met with Neptune, who was baniſhed likewiſe 
from Heaven, for having conſpired againſt Jupiter. They both repaired to Laomedon, 
who was then building Troy, and were employed by him in raiſing the walls. But 
Laomedon refuſing to pay them the price they had agreed for, they revenged them- 
ſelves on him, and Neptune ſpread a deluge over his country, whilſt Apollo ſent a 
plague among his ſubjects. 


— —novz primum moliri mcenia Trojæ 


Laomedonta videt = — — — ?:: Ov 10. Met. 
Cumque tridentigero tumidi genitore profundi, lib. xi. ver. 
Mortalem induitur formam, Phrygioque tyranno RO. 


Adificant muros, pacto pro mœnibus auro. 

Stabat opus ; pretium rex inficiatur, & addit 
Perfidiæ cumulum falfis perjuria verbis. 

Non impune feres, rector maris inquit, & omnes 
Inclinavit aquas ad avaræ littora Trojæ. 


— — — 2 iring thoughts the king employ, 
To found the us tow'rs of future Troy. 
Which Phoebus ſeeing, with the Trident-god, 
Who rules the ſwelling ſurges with his nod, 
Aſſuming each a mortal [Pape combine 

A @ ſet price to finiſh his deſign. 
The work was built ; the king their price demes, 
And his injuſtice backs with perjuries. 


This 
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 » This Neptune cou d not brook, but drove the main, 
A mighty deluge, der the Phrygian plain. CROXAL. 


8 The truth of the ſtory, according to Voſſius, is this: Laomedon, deſigning to 
1dolol. lib. , build the walls of Troy, made uſe of the facred treaſures laid up in the temples of 
cap. 16. Apollo and Neptune, with a promiſe of reſtoring a like ſum after the walls were 

finiſhed : but he broke his word; whence it may be faid, in the language of Horace, 
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H OAT. Mercede pacta deſtituit DEOS. 
| = Jupiter, in the mean time, being appeaſed, reſtored Apollo to Heaven and his divi- 1 
| nity, where he reſumed his office of lighting the world. On Earth, he gave oracles, a 

particularly at Delphi; where his prieſts returned anſwers, ſitting on a tripod, covered 


with the ſkin of the ſerpent Python, formerly ſlain by Apollo. 


Ovid. Met. — — — —te quoque, maxime Python, 
. 450. Tum genuit; populiſque novis, incognita ſerpens, 
| Terror eras; tantum ſpatii de monte tenebas. 
Hanc Deus arcitenens, & nunquam talibus armis 
Ante, niſi in damis capreiſque fugacibus, uſus, 
Mille gravem telis, exhauſta pæne pharetra, 
Perdidit, effuſo per vulnera nigra veneno. 


- h — . — — 


— — — — Sbe brought to hight 

Thee, Python, too, the wondring world to fright : 

So monſtrous was his bulk, ſo large a ſpace 

Did his vaſt body, and long train, embrace. 

Whom Phaebus kihing on a bank eſpy d; 

Ere now the god his arrows had not try d, 

But on the trembling deer, or mountain-goat ; 

At this new quarry he fel er, to ſhoot. 

Tho every ſhaft took place, he ſpent the ſtore 

| Of his full quiver; and 'twas long before f 

| ' Th expiring ſerpent wallowed in his gore. DxyDen. 
Apollo invented the art of ſinging, and having vanquiſhed the Satyr Marſyas. wh 

| had challenged him to ſing, ſtripped the ſkin over his ears. 8 my OR 


Ov 1D. Met. — — — — Satyri reminiſcitur alter; 
| 185 reach Quem Tritoniaca Latoũs arundine victum 


| Acdfecit pœna. Quid me mihi detrahis, inquit ? 
| Ah, piget; ah, non eſt, clamabat, tibia tanti. 
Clamanti cutis eſt ſummos derepta per artus. 
Pelle micant venæ; falientia viſcera poſſes, 

Et perlucentes numerare in pectore — 


— — — — Another pictures to their view 
The ſatyr's fate, whom angry Phæbus flew ; 

Who, rais'd with high conceit, and puff*d with pride, 
At his own pipe the ſkillful god defy'd. 

Why do you tear me from myſelf, be cries? 

f Ab cruel ! Muſt my ſkin be made the prize? 

| | This for à filly pipe? He roaring ſaid; 


Mean while his ſein from off his limbs was flay d. 
All bare and raw, one large continued wound, 
| With ſtreams of blood his body bath'd the ground. 
The blueiſh veins their trembling pulſe — 
| The ftringy nerves lay naked and expos d. CRoxar. 
| | 
In like manner, Midas, King of Phrygia, being conſtituted judge between Apollo 

and Pan, which could play on their inſtrument, and deciding it againſt Apollo, 

immediately had a pair of aſs's ears clapped to his head, | 
| 2 | 


Judicium 
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Judicium, ſanctique placet ſententia montis 5 
Omnibus: arguitur tamen atque injuſta vocatur 

Unius ſermone Midæ: nec Delius aures 

Humanam ſtolidas patitur retinere figuram; 


Sed trahit in ſpatium, villiſque albentibus implet, 
Inſtabileſque imo facit, & dat poſſe moveri. 


51 ; Oy 10. Met. 
Cztera ſunt hominis; partem damnatur in unam, lib. x. 2 og 
Induiturgue aures lente gradientis aſelli. 173. 


All with applauſe the rightful ſentence hear d; 
Midas alone diſſatisfy'd appear d. 

To him unjuſtly giv'n the judgment ſeems, 

For Pan's barbaric notes he moſt eſteems. 

The Lyric god, who thought his untun'd ear 
Deſerv'd but ill a kuman form to wear, 

Of that deprives him, and ſupplies the place 
With ſome more fit, and of an amfpler ſpace. 
Fix'd on his noddle an unſeemly pair, 

Flagging, and large, and full of whiteiſh hair, 
Without a total change from what he was, 
Still in the man preſerve the ſimple aſs. CR oOXAL. 


Apollo inſtructed the nine Muſes, the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, in 
ſinging and Poetry: they reſided, together with Apollo, on mount Parnaſſus. 

This deity is repreſented as a beardleſs youth, with flowing hair, crowned with 
laurel, and holding a bow and arrows in his right hand, and a harp in his left. 
When he appears as the Sun, he rides in a chariot drawn by four horſes. His peculiar 
excellencies conſiſted in the uſe of the bow, the knowledge of Phyſic, the invention 
of Muſic, and the art of Divination. He boaſts of theſe qualifications in his courtſhip 
of Daphne. 

| per me quod eritque, fuitque , 
Eſtque, patet: per me concordant carmina nervis : 
Certa quidem noſtra eſt ;- noſtra tamen una ſagitta 
Certior, in vacuo quæ vulnera pectore fecit. 
Inventum medicina meum eſt, opiferque per orbem 
Dicor, & herbarum ſubjecta potentia nobis. 
Hei mihi, quod nullis amor eſt medicabilis herbis! - 4 8 
— — — — Vat ſball be, 
Or is, or ever was, in fate I ſee : 
Mine is th invention of the charming Lyre ; 
Sweet notes and heavenly numbers I inſpire. 
Sure is my bow, unerring is my dart, 
But, ah ! more deadly his, who pierc'd my heart. 
Med cine is mine; what herbs and fimples grow * 
In fields and foreſts, all their pow'rs T know, 8 
And am the great Phyfician call'd below. 
Alas ! that fields and foreſts can afford 
No remedies to heal their Iove-fick lord! DRYDEN. 


We have a beautiful picture given us of this deity, and his retinue, drawn by the 
maſterly hand of the prince of Latin Poets. 


Qualis ubi hybernam Lyciam, Xanthique fluenta, 

Deſerit, ac Delum maternam inviſit Apollo, 

Inſtauratque choros ; mixtique altaria circum 

Creteſque Dryopeſque fremunt, pictique Agathyrſi; 

Ipſe jugis Cynthi graditur, mollique fluentem 

Fronde premit comam fingens, atque implicat auro : VIC. An. 


Tela ſonant humeris. — 5 ver. 
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As when from Lycia, bound in wintry froſt, 

Where Xanthus ſtreams enrich the ſmiling coaſt, 

The beauteous Phæbus in high pomp retires, 

And hears in Delos the triumphant choirs. 

The Cretan crowds, and Dryopes advance, 

And pointed Scythians round his altars dance : 

Fair wreaths of vivid bays his head infold, 
His locks bound backward and adorn'd with gold. 

The god majeſtic moves d er Cynthus brows, 

His golden quiver rattling as he goes. Mr Prr. 


The moſt famous temple of this god was at Delphi in Bœotia; and all nations 
vied with each other in ſending extraordinary preſents thither. Crœſus, King of 
Lydia, gave a thouſand ingots of gold for an altar; and Phalaris, the tyrant of 8 
Agrigentum, made a preſent of a brazen bull. He was worſhipped with great vene- 5 
ration by the Faliſci, on a mountain called Soracte, where his prieſts were of ſuch 


ſanctity and purity of life, that they could walk upon burning coals without being 
hurt by them. 


Summe Deiim, & ſancti cuſtos Soractis, Apollo, 
Quem primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
Paſcitur, & medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores multa premimus veſtigia pruna. 


O patron of Sorattes high abodes, 
Phebus, the ruling pow'r among the gods, 
Whom firſt we ſerve ; whole woods of unftuous pine 
Are fell d for thee, and to thy glory ſhine ; 
= thee protected, with our naked ſoles, 
h 


ro flames umſing d we march, and tread the burning coals, DRV DEN. 


This deity has full employment in Homer, particularly under the notion of the 
Sun: in which character he cauſes a plague in the heat of ſummer : 
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Bad. 


The fav ring power attends, 
And from Olympus lofty top deſcends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound ; 
Fierce as he moved, his filver ſhafts reſound. 
Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 
And gloomy darkneſs rot d around his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly box, 
And hiſſing fly the feather'd fates below. 
On mules and dogs th' infection firſt began, 
And laſt the vengeful arrows fix d in man. Mr Pop E. 


The meaning of which, taken out of the language of Poetry, is, that, in the tenth 


year of the ſiege, a peſtilence happened, occaſioned perhaps by immoderate heats and 
groſs exhalations. Under the fame character, Apollo diſcovers in the morning the 
ſlaughter made the night before. 
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Oo dl d o ey H. AN << <4 
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Swift to the Trojan camp deſcends the pow r, 
And wakes Hippocoon in the morning hour = = = - 
He roſe, and jaw the field deform'd with blood, 
An empty ſpace, where late the courſers ſtood. Mr Por, 


Nor is he introduced, with leſs propriety, dazzling the eyes of the Greeks, and 
ſhaking his ægis in their faces. ; 


— —— XN THW@m% 19uv Aavauy TEXUTWAGY 
"Ways | | | Ibid. II. xv. 
| Ver. 320. 
2 aloft he ſhakes it in the ſties, 
Shouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes. Mr Pops. 


Apollo is likewiſe employed by Homer, under the notion of the Sun, in raiſing a 

phantom of clouds and vapours; in preſerving the body of Sarpedon from corruption; Ir 1 av. v. 

and in raiſing a cloud to conceal Æneas. XV, xx. 
The Romans built many temples to Apollo: but the moſt remarkable was that 

built by Auguſtus after the victory of Actium. It was all of Clarian marble: it had a 

ſpatious portico, holding a library of Greek and Latin authors. The gates were of 

ivory ; in the front was the chariot of the Sun of maſſy gold; and within was the 


ſtatue of the god, of ſolid braſs, fifty foot high. The ſacrifices, he moſt delighted in, 


were bulls, and oxen, 


— — — meritos aris mactavit honores, 


Taurum Neptuno, Taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo. Vino. En. 
1D. 111. VET. 
This ſaid, he ſlays the victims due, and loads | * 


In haſte the ſmoaking altars of the gods. 
A bull o Pfokzus, and @ bull was ſlain 
To thee, great Neptune, Monarch of the main. Mr PIT. 


The olive was ſacred to Apollo, becauſe it flouriſhes only in places open to the 
heat of the Sun; the ſwan, and graſshopper, on account of their ſinging; and the 
crow, becauſe, by a kind of divination, he foretels the change of weather. 

Voſſius is of opinion, that Apollo was the fame as Jubal, who is repreſented in V d l. 
Scripture as the inventor of muſical inſtruments. Others take Apollo to be the ſame dolol. lib. ii. 
as Joſhua; for Apollo is ſtyled IV., from . 3X, to heal; and Joſhua, or the Greek p. 12. 
Ic vc, fignifies a ſaviour or healer. 

The Mohammedans have their ABOULON, King of the Zenges, or Cafres, who DHA s «- 
drew ſtones, that is, the hardeſt hearts, by his Muſic ; and is plainly the APOLLO age N 
of the Greeks. PAY 

The learned Antiquary, Cambden, informs us of an inſcription to this god, dug up n 
in the county of Lothian, in Scotland, which is as follows. 2.46 
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| ſuſceptum ſol- 
He conjectures, that Apollo Grannus is the fame as *Ami?)uv ax poingens, long-haired vitlubens me- 


Apollo; tor Iſidore calls the long hair of the Goths gram. 
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APOLLONIA [Gr.] Feaſts facred to Apollo, inſtituted upon the following 
occaſion. Apollo, having vanquiſhed Python, went with his ſiſter Diana to Agia- 
lea; but, being driven from thence, he removed to the iſland Crete. The Mgia- 
leans were ſoon after viſited with a plague; upon which conſulting the Soothſayers, 
they were ordered to ſend ſeven young men, and as many virgins, to appeaſe thoſe 
deities, and bring them back into their country. Apollo and Diana, being thus ap- 
peaſed, returned to Mgialea: in memory of which, they dedicated a temple to 
Pitho, the goddeſs of Perſuaſion ; whence a cuſtom aroſe of chuſing every year ſeven 
young men, and as many virgins, to go as it were in ſearch of Apollo and Diana. 


APOPOMP [Gr.] Certain days, on which the ancient Greeks offered ſacrifice 
to the gods called Il yum. Who theſe were, is uncertain. Tl:yrai& denotes a 
perſon that conducts another in his way, and therefore is applied to Mercury, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to conduct the ſouls of deceaſed perſons to the ſhades : whence Ajax, 
in Sophocles, before he ſtabs himſelf, prays thus: 

naw 2 4159. 
Ilopmico Eguly) obovoy 5) pe js. 


On Mercury, the god, who guides, I call, 
Safe to conduct me to the ſhades below. 


APOSTASY. A deſerting, or abandoning, the true religion. The primitive 
Chriſtian church diſtinguiſhed ſeveral kinds of Apoſtaſy. The firſt ſort of apoſtates 
were thoſe, who went over entirely from Chriſtianity to Judaiſm: a ſecond ſort mingled 
the Jewiſh ceremonies, and ſome of their doctrines, with the Chriſtian religion: and 
a third complied ſo far with the Jews, as to communicate with them in many of 
their unlawtul practices, without making a formal profeſſion of their religion. 
Againſt all theſe the laws both of the church and ſtate were very ſevere. As to the 
the firſt kind of Apoſtates, viz. thoſe who went over entirely to Judaiſm, Con- 
ſtantine left it to the diſcretion of the judges, to puniſh them with death, or any 
other condign puniſhment : his ſon, Conſtantius, ſubjected them to confiſcation of 
goods; and Valentinian the younger laid upon them the penalty of being inteſtate, 
denying them the privilege of beſtowing their eſtates by Will: and the church, after 
having anathematized ſuch apoſtates, denied them the privilege of being credible 
witneſſes in any of her courts of judicature. Of this firſt fort of apoſtates was 
Aquila the tranſlator of the Bible, who at firſt was a Chriſtian, as Epiphanius in- 
forms us, till, being expelled from the church for addicting himſelf to Aſtrology, he 
turned Jew, and made a new verſion of the Bible, to ſpite the Chriſtians. 

The ſecond fort of apoſtates were ſuch as mingled Judaiſm and Chriſtianity toge- 
ther. Such were the Nazarenes, Ebionites, Cerinthians, and others, who, though 
Chriſtians, obſerved circumciſion, and other Jewiſh rites. There are no leſs than 
three laws in the Theodoſian code againſt ſuch kind of apoſtates, ordering their 
houſes to be forfeited to the church, and all the penal laws againſt Heretics to be 
inflicted upom them. | 

The third ſort of apoſtates, viz. thoſe, who did not judaize in any main point 
of religion, yet communicated with the Jews in ſome of their unlawful rites and 
practices, were threatened with the penalty of Eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The council 
of Laodicea forbad Chriſtians to obſerve the Jewiſh Sabbath under pain of Anathema : 
and we find, among the Apoſtolical canons, one forbidding to faſt or feaſt with the 


* Jews, under penalty of depoſition to a clergyman, and excommunication to a lay- 


man. It appears from the fourth council of Toledo, that the Spaniſh churches were 
much infeſted with this fort of judaizing Chriſtians, againſt whom that council 
made ſevere canons. 

But there was a fourth ſort of apoſtates, which were thoſe, who, after having 
been ſome time Chriſtians, voluntarily relapſed into Paganiſm. The Imperial laws, 
at leaſt from the time of Theodoſius, denied ſuch the common privilege of Roman 
ſubjects, depriving them of the power of diſpoſing of their own eſtates by will, or 
inheriting thoſe of others. They were to have no commerce or ſociety with others; 


their teſtimony was not to be taken in Law; and they were to be deemed infamous. 


They were not allowed to return to the church, and, however repentant, were 
denied communion to the laſt, 
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APOSTLE. In the Chriſtian ſenſe of the word, one commiſſioned by Jeſus 

Chriſt himſelf, to preach his goſpel, and propagate his religion in the world. The 

word is derived from the Greek aToreAur, to ſend on @ meſſage. . | 
Our Bleſſed Lord ſelected e out of the number of his diſciples to be inveſted Matt. x, 1. 

with the Apoſtleſhip. Their names were Simon Peter, Andrew, James the greater, Mark vi. 7: 

ohn, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James the leſs, Jude firnamed Leb- Lake 1» 

2 or Thaddeus, Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iſcariot. Of theſe Simon, Andrew, 

James the greater, and John, were Fiſher-men; and Matthew a Publican, or 

receiver of the public revenues: of what profeſſion the reſt were, we are not told 

in Scripture ; though it is probable they were Fiſher-men. 
There are various conjectures as to the reaſon of over Saviour's making choice 

of twelve Apoſtles. The moſt probable is, that it might be in alluſion to the , - 

twelve Patriarchs, as the founders of their ſeveral tribes ; or to the twelve chief heads Epi. 

or rulers of thoſe tribes, of which the body of the Jewiſh nation conſiſted. This 

opinion ſeems to be countenanced by what our Saviour tells his Apoſtles, that, 

when the fon of man ſhall fit in the throne of his glory, they alſo ſhall ſit upon twelve xlatch. xix. 

thrones judging the twelve tribes of r ela | 28. 
Our Lord's firſt commiſſion to his Apoſtles was in the third year of his public 

miniſtry, about eight months after their ſolemn election; at which time he ſent them 

out by two and two. They were to make no proviſion of money for their fub- Math. x, 5. 

fiſtence in their journey, but to expect it from thoſe, to whom they preached. << 

They were to declare, that the kingdom of Heaven, or the Meſſiah, was at hand, 

and to confirm their doctrine by miracles. They were to avoid going either to 

the Gentiles, or the Samaritanes, and to confine their preaching to the 3 of Iſrael. 

In obedience to their maſter, the Apoſtles went into all the parts of Paleſtine, Mark vi. 12. 

inhabited by the Jews, preaching the Goſpel, and working miracles. The Evan- 

gelical hiſtory is filent as to the particular circumſtances attending this firſt preaching 

of the Apoſtles, and only informs us, that they returned, and told their maſter all 

that they had done. -. | Luke ix. 10. 
Their ſecond commiſſion, juſt before our Lord's aſcenſion into Heaven, was of 

a more extenſive and particular nature, They were now not to confine their 


| preaching to the Jews, but to go and teach ALL nations, baptifing them in the 


name o the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. Accordingly they began yuh. xvii, 
public ly, after our Lord's aſcenſion, to exerciſe the office of their miniſtry, work- 19, 20. 
ing miracles daily in proof of their miſſion, and making great numbers of converts 
to the Chriſtian Faith. This alarmed the Jewiſh Sanhedrim; whereupon the aa.. 
Apoſtles were apprehended, and, being examined before the High-Prieſt, and Elders, 
were commanded not to preach any more in the name of Chriſt. But this injunction A& iv. 
did not terrify them from perſiſting in the duty of their calling; for they continued 
daily, in the temple, and in private houſes, teaching and preaching the goſpel. 

After the Apoſtles had exerciſed their miniſtry for twelve years in Paleſtine, they Cru. Alex. 


i, 2, 3. 


reſolved to diſperſe themſelves in different parts of the world, and agreed to determine Aro 0- 


by lot what parts each ſhouid take. According to this diviſion, St Peter went into“. 
Pontus, Galatia, and thoſe other provinces of the Leſſer Aſia. St Andrew had the 
vaſt northern countries of Scythia and Sogdiana allotted to his portion. St John's 
was partly the ſame with St Peter's, namely the Leſſer Afia, St Philip had the 
Upper Aſia aſſigned to him, with ſome parts of Scythia and Colchis. Arabia Felix 
fell to St Bartholomew's ſhare. St Matthew preached in Chaldza, Perſia, and Parthia. 


St Thomas preached likewiſe in Parthia, as alſo to the Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and 


Indians. St James the Leſs continued in Jeruſalem, of which church he was Biſhop. 
St Simon had for his portion Agypt, Cyrene, Libya, and Mauritania: St Jude 
Syria and Meſopotamia; and St Matthias, who was choſen in the room of the 
traitor Judas, Cappadocia and Colchis. Thus, by the diſperſion of the Apoſtles, 
Chriſtianity was very early planted in a great many parts of the world. We have 
but very ſhort and imperfect accounts of their travels and actions. 

In order to qualify the Apoſtles for the arduous taſk of converting the world to the 
Chriſtian Religion, they were, in the firſt place, miraculouſly enabled to ſpeak the 48s ii. 
languages of the ſeveral nations, to whom they were to preach ; and, in the ſecond 
place, were endowed with the power of working miracles, in confirmation of the 
doctrines they taught; gifts, which were unneceſſary, and therefore ceaſed, in the 
future ages of the church, when Chriſtianity came to be eſtabliſhed by the civil 


power. 
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The ſeveral Apoſtles are uſually repreſented with their reſpective badges or attri- 
butes; St Peter with the keys; St Paul with a ſword; St Andrew with a croſs; 
St James the Leſs with a Fuller's pole; St John with a cup, and a winged ſerpent 
flying out of it; St Bartholomew with a knife; St Philip with a long ſtaff, whoſe 
upper end is formed into a croſs; St Thomas with a lance; St Matthew with a 
hatchet ; St Matthias with a battle-ax ; St James the Greater with a pilgrim's ſtaff, 
and a gourd-bottle ; St Simon with a ſaw; and St Jude with a club. 

The Jews alſo had their Apoſtles, by which they meant officers, ſent into ſeveral 
parts, by way of viſitors or commiſſaries, to receive the monies collected for the 
reparation of the temple, and the tribute payable to the Romans. The name was 


likewiſe given, in the primitive church, to Biſhops, and a Biſhop's ſee was called 
Apoſtolica Seges. 


APOSTLES CREED. A formula, or ſummary, of the Chriſtian faith, drawn 
up, according to Ruffinus, by the Apoſtles themſelves; who, during their ſtay at 
Jeruſalem, ſoon after our Lord's aſcenſion, agreed upon this Creed, as a rule of | 
faith, and as a word of diſtinction, by which they were to know friends from foes. 
Baronius, and ſome other authors, conjecture, that they did not compoſe it till ; 
the ſecond year of the reign of Claudius, a little before their diſperſion. As to | 
their manner of compoſing it, ſome fancy, that each Apoſtle pronounced his article, 
which is the reaſon of it's being called Symbolum Apoſtolicum, it being made up of 
ſentences jointly contributed, after the manner of perſons paying each their club 
(Symbolum) or ſhare of a reckoning, | 

But there are reaſons, which may induce us to queſtion, whether the Apoſtles 

compoſed any ſuch Creed as this. For, firſt, neither St Luke, in the A&s, nor an 
other Eccleſiaſtical writer before the Vth century, make any mention of an aſſembl 
of the Apoſtles in order to the compoſing of a Creed. Secondly, the Fathers of the 
three firſt centuries, in diſputing againſt the Heretics, endeavour to proye that the 
doctrine contained in this Creed was the fame which the Apoſtles taught; but they 
never pretend, that the Apoſtles compoſed it. Thirdly, if the Apoſtles had made 
this Creed, it would have been the fame in all churches, and in all ages; and all 
authors would have cited it after the fame manner. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe. 
In the ſecond and third ages of the church, there were as many Creeds as authors, 
and one and the ſame author ſets down the Creed after a different manner in ſeveral 
places of his works; which is an evidence, that there was not at that time any 
Creed, which was reputed to be the Apoſtles, In the IVth century, Ruffinus com- 
pares together the three ancient Creeds of the churches of Aquileia, Rome, and the 
Eaſt, which differ very conſiderably in the terms. Beſides, theſe Creeds d. ffered, 
not only in the terms and expreſſions, but even in the articles, ſome of which were 
omitted in one or other of them, ſuch as thoſe of the deſcent into Hell, the com- 
munion of ſaints, and the life everlaſiing. From theſe reaſons it may be gathered, 
that though this Creed may be faid to be that of the Apoſtles in regard to the 
doctrines contained therein, yet is it not to be referred to them as the authors and 
firſt compoſers of it. Who was the true author of it, is not ſo eaſy to determine; 
though it's great antiquity may be inferred from hence, that the whole form, as it 
now ſtands in our liturgy, is to be found in the works of St Ambroſe and Ruffinus, 
the former of whom flouriſhed in the IIId, and the latter in the IVth centurv. 

The primitive Chriſtians, in regard they always concealed this and their other 
myſteries, did not publickly recite the Creed, except at the times of baptiſm, 
which, unleſs in cafes of neceſſity, were only at Eaſter and Whitſuntide. The 
conſtant repeating it was not introduced into the church till the end of the Vth 
century; about which time Petrus Gnapheus, Biſhop of Antioch, preſcribed the 
recital of it every time divine ſervice was performed, See CREED. | 


APOSTOLICAL. An epithet, or name, given to things that have a relation 
to the Apoſtles ; as Apoſtolical Age, Apoſtolical Doctrine &c. The Romaniſts call their 
church, by way of eminence, Catholic and Apoſtolical. In the primitive times, the 
appellation was given to ſuch churches, as had been founded by the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves; of which the four principal were thoſe of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jeruſalem. In progreſs of time, the Biſhop of Rome growing in power above the 
reſt, and the three Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, fallin 
into the hands of the Saracens, the title Apoſtolical became reſtrained to the Pope 


and 
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and ſee of Rome. Hence we meet with Apoſtolical See, Apoſtolical Numis, Apoſto- 
lical Notary, Apoſtolical Brief, Apoſtolical Chamber, &c. 


APOSTOLICAL CANONS. Rules, or laws, for the government of the 
Chriſtian church, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been drawn up by the Apoſtles themſelves. 
Baronius, and Bellarmin, rejected the laſt thirty five as apocryphal, but admitted 
the firſt fifty as genuine. Dr Beveridge is of opinion, with others, that, though theſe Bevzrzce, 
Canons were not written by the Apoſtles, yet that they were very antient, and ez cx 
were properly a collection of the Canons of ſeveral councils held before that of : 
Nice, Mr Daille pretends, that theſe Canons are of a more modern date, and were 
not collected till about the latter end of the Vth century. 

To prove that theſe Canons did not proceed from the Apoſtles themſelves, it is Du Pix, 
obſerved that they contain a great many things, which never could have been eſta- — 
bliſhed by the Apoſtles: particularly, the firſt Canon orders, that a Biſhop ſhall not be Vol. l. 
ordained but by two or three Biſhops ; whereas, in the Apoſtles days, one Biſhop 
was ſufficient to ordain another. In the 34th and 35th, mention is made of the 
Juriſdiction of metropolitans, which order was not eſtabliſhed in the time of the 
Apoſtles. The 52d is againſt the error of the Montaniſts and Novatians; and 
many of them relate to queſtions, which could not have been debated till many 
years after the death of the Apoſtles. 

That the Apoſtolical Canons are of great antiquity, is plain from hence, that the 

council of Nice frequently cites them under the names of antient Laws, Canons of 
the Fathers, Ecclefiaſtial and even Apoſtolical Canons. We cannot certainly fay when, 
or by whom, they were compiled. However it is very probable the collection was 
made at different times, becauſe there is no connexion or order obſerved in them. 
The Greek church always acknowledged them as of great authority. They are 
cited by Juſtinian in his fixth Novel. Among the Latins they have not met with 
the ſame fate. Pope Gelaſius placed them among the Apocryphal writings, as 
well becauſe they are falſely aſcribed to the Apoſtles, as becauſe there are ſome 
Canons among them, which favour St Cyprian's opinion concerning the baptiſm 
of Heretics. 5 


APOSTOLICS. An early ſect of Chriſtians, who called themſelves ſo, upon 
a vain pretence of being the only men, who led their lives in imitation, and after B:1non a, 
the example, of the Apoſtles: they likewiſe called themſelves Apotactics, from a N hy ; 
ſhew of renouncing the world more than other men. They condemned mar- Ch. i. 5. 6. 


riage. 
APO TACTICS. See AposTOLICS. 


APO THE OS IS. Deification. The ancient Romans complimented their 
Emperors and great men, after their deaths, with a place among the gods. The 
ceremony of doing this was called Apothegſis, from the prepoſition amo and be. God : 

after which temples, altars, and ſtatues, were erected to them. This has been aſcribed 
to the Pythagorean doctrine, that virtuous perſons, after their death, were ranked 
among the gods; but it rather ſeems to have been owing to exceſſive flattery. 

Herodian, ſpeaking of the Apotheoſis of the Emperor Severus, gives us a curious 
deſcription of the ceremonies uſed on ſuch occaſions. After the body of the de- 
* ceaſed Emperor (ſays he) had been burnt with the uſual ſolemnities, they placed 
an image of wax, exactly reſembling him, on an ivory couch, covered with cloth 
of gold, at the entrance to the palace. The ſenate, in mourning, fat great part of 
the day on the left fide of the bed; the ladies of the higheſt quality, robed in 
white, being ranged on the right fide. This laſted ſeven days: after which the 
young ſenators and Roman knights bore the bed of ſtate, thro' the Via Sacra, to 
the old Forum ; where they ſet it down between two amphitheatres, filled with 
the young men and maidens of the firſt families in Rome, ſinging hymns in 
Praiſe of the deceaſed. Afterwards the bed was carried out of the city to the 
Campus Martius, in the middle of which was erected a kind of ſquare pavillon, 
filled with combuſtible matters, and hung round with cloth of gold. Over this 
edifice were ſeveral others, each diminiſhing and. growing flenderer towards the 
top. On the ſecond of theſe was placed the bed of ſtate, amidſt a great quantity 
of aromatics, perfumes, and odoriferous fruits and herbs ; after which the knights 

1 went 
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went in proceſſion round the pile; ſeveral chariots at ran round it, their drivers 


t 
© richly habited, and bearing the images of the greateſt Roman Emperors and ge- 
© nerals. This ceremony ended, the new Emperor approached the pile, with a 
* torch in his hand, and ſet fire to it, the ſpices and other combuſtibles kindling at 
© once. At the fame time, they let fly, from the top of the building, an eagle, 
* which, mounting into the air with a firebrand, was ſuppoſed to convey the foul of 
© the deceaſed Emperor to Heaven; and thence forward he was ranked among 
* the gods. 
| Pliny the younger, ſpeaking of the Apotheoſes of the Roman Emperors, ſays; 
| prix. Pane- * Tiberius conſecrated Auguſtus, that he might raiſe him to the dignity of a god: 
| gyr. Trajan. © Nero alſo conſecrated Claudius, but it was to ridicule him. Titus likewiſe Fig 
© ed Veſpaſian ; and Domitian, Titus; the firſt, that he might be the ſon; the | 
© ſecond, that he might be the brother of a god. But if you, Trajan, deified your $ 
© father, it was not to awe your citizens, or diſhonour the gods, or to do honour 3 
© to yourſelf, but it was becauſe you believed him to be a 1 A 3 
The Emperors Julius Cæſar, and Auguſtus, were deiſied after their deaths. Ho- q 
race, with great addreſs, and by a fine compliment, anticipates the Apothegſis of 3 
Auguſtus. 
Cum tot ſuſtineas & tanta negotia ſolus, f 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes; 
Præſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 
Hos ar. Ey Jurandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus aras. 
i, lib. ii. | 
Preſs'd with unnumber'd cares, à nation's weight, 
The fole ſupport, and Atlas of the flate, 
Whoſe arms the fate of Italy direòt, 
| Whoſe virtues both adorn her, and protect; | 
| To thee, on Earth, thoſe honours we decree, 
| Which others reap not, 'till the grave they ſee. 
| Thy deeds a preſent deity proclaim, 
And altars riſe already to thy name. 
| Euſebius, Tertullian, and St Chryſoſtom, inform us, that the Emperor Tiberius 
| propoſed to the Roman ſenate the Apotheoſis of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Juvenal, rallying the frequent Apotheoſes, repreſents poor Atlas as almoſt ſinking 
under the weight of ſuch a number of gods. | 
nec turba deorum 
Talis, ut eſt hodie, contentaque ſydera paucis 
Numinibus miſerum urgebant Atlanta minori 
Jv v. Sat. xiity Pondere. 
ver. 46. 


Ere gods grew numerous, and the Heav'nly crowd 
Preſs d wretched Atlas with a lighter load. CREECH. 


We often meet with the conſecration or Apotheoſes of Emperors repreſented on 

medals; where we ſee the pyramids of ſeveral ſtories, each growing leſs and leſs : 

F. Moxrr. We ſee alſo the eagles flying away with the fouls of the deceaſed Emperors. A 

Antiq. Vol. v. gem, in the Muſæum o Brandenburgh, repreſents the Apotheoſis of Julius Cztar, 

Part '- 3-4. mounted upon the cœleſtial globe, and holding an helm in his hand, as if he were 
i now the governor of Heaven, as before of the Earth. See DEITICATION. 


Erin. Ha- 


ref. xlvi. AQUARIANS. Chriſtians, in the Primitive church, who conſecrated water 
Aucusr.de in the Euchariſt, inſtead of wine. This they did under pretence of abſtinence 
Hæreſ. c. 46. and temperance ; or, becauſe they thought it univerſally unlawful to eat fleſh, 
Tusope- or drink wine. Epiphanius calls them Encratites, from their abſtinence ; St Auſtin, 
LIES A Aquarians, from their uſe of water; and Theodoret, who ſays they ſprang from 
cap. 2. Tatian, Hydroparaſtate, becauſe they offered water, inſtcad of wine. 
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Beſides. theſe, there was another ſort of Aquarians, who did not reject the uſe of 
wine as unlawful; for they adminiſtered the Euchariſt in wine at evening ſervice : 
but, in their morning aſſemblies, they uſed water, for fear the ſmell of wine 
ſh ould diſcover them to the Heathens. 

St Cyprian, who gives a long account of theſe in one of his Epiſtles, tells us, it Cyys1av. 
was the cuſtom of the church, to uſe water mixed with wine, becauſe the water Ep: Iii. a6 
repreſents the people, as the wine does the blood of Chriſt ; and, when both are n Carch. 
mixed together in the cup, then Chriſt and his people are united. The council of in, can. xxiv. 
Carthage confirmed this practice: and Gennadius aſſigns two reaſons for it; firſt be- Gap. de 
cauſe it is according to the example of Chriſt; and ſecondly, becauſe, when our 8 
Saviour's fide was pierced with the ſpear, there came out water and blood. The His uo u. in 
author of the Commentaries on St Mark, under the name of St Jerom, gives another Marc. xiv. 
reaſon for mixing water with wine; namely, that by the one we may be purged Fn ot 
from fin, and by the other redeemed from puniſhment. But there is no expreſs com- Ch. H. xv. 


mand for this, nor is it at all eſſential to the ſacrament. C. 2. $. 7. 
AQUILICIA [Lat]. Sacred rites, performed by the Romans, in a dry ſea- TzzxTv ur. 
ſon, for the obtaining of rain, ſo called ab aqua elicienda. 1 


ARABICI [Tat.] Heretics, ſo called, becauſe they ſprung up in Arabia, in Evsz». | 
the reign of the Emperor Severus, and the pontificate of Zephyrinus, A. D. 207. 9 
It is uncertain who was their author. Their Hereſy conſiſted in holding, that the . 


ſoul both dies, and riſes again with the body. Origen confuted them, and brought Hiſt Ecclef 
them to an acknowledgment of their error. 


lib. v, cap. 

; XXIII. 
ARAF [Arab.] A place between the Paradiſe and Hell of the Mohammedans. 

Some ſay, it is a ſeparation reſembling a veil ; others pretend, it is a thick and ver 

ſtrong wall. The Koran ſpeaks of it as follows: Between the happy and the damned Chapter, Sou- 

there is a veil or ſeparation ; and upon the Araf there are men, or Angels in the wa-, . 

ſhape of men, who know every one that is in that place by the marks, which they bear. 

What is called Araf, or a Veil, in this verſe, is in another chapter called a ſtrong 

wall, The Mohammedans are not agreed who theſe men are. Some ſay, they are 

the Patriarchs and Prophets ; others will have them to be the Saints and Martyrs. 

Some of their doctors pretend, this place is a kind of purgatory, in which are placed 

thoſe among the faithful, whoſe good and bad actions are fo equal, that they have 

not merit enought to enter into Paradiſe, nor demerit enough to be condemned to 

the flames of Hell: but that, at the day of judgment, theſe perſons ſhall be ſum- _ 

moned before the Creator, and, proftrating themſelves in his preſence, ſhall acquire, uy b Bil. 


by this act of adoration, a degree of merit, by which their good actions will out- Orient. 
weigh their bad, and they will enter into glory. 


ARAF AH. [Arab.] The ninth day of the laſt month of the Arabic year, 
named Dbhoulhegiat ; on which the the pilgrims of Mecca perform their devotions 
on a neighbouring mountain, called gh The Mohammedans have a very great 
veneration for this mountain, becauſe they believe, that Adam and Eve, after they P' Hf 


. ; ibli- 
were baniſhed out of Paradiſe, having been ſeparated from each other during 120 4} Brwoy 
years, met afterwards on this mountain, | | 


ARATEIA [Gr]. A feſtival, anciently obſerved at Sicyon, on the birth-day 

of Aratus, whom they honoured with a prieſt, who, for diſtinction's ſake, wore a pr r. in 
ribband beſpangled with white and purple ſpots. It was celebrated with muſic ; Aro. 
and the choiriſters of Bacchus aſſiſted at the ſolemnity with harps. There was like- 

wiſe a ſolemn proceſſion, in which the public ſchool-maſter, accompanied with his 
icholars, went firſt, and the ſenators and citizens, adorned with garlands, followed. 

 ARBAIN [Arab.] This word, which properly ſignifies forty, is applied par- 
ticularly to the Forty Traditions. To underſtand this, you are to know, that Mo- 
hammed once ſaid, that whoever ſhould teach the Faithful forty traditions, to inſtruct 
them in the way to Heaven, ſhould be exalted to the higheſt place in Paradiſe. This 
tet abundance of Muſſulman Doctors on collecting traditions relating to the Moham- ROT 
medan religion; which has greatly multiplied books on that ſubje& among r v., Bibli. 


L o r, Bibli- 
them, The matters treated of in theſe books, are, the fundamental points of the oth. Orient. 


T faith, 


Cave's Pri- 
mitive Chri- 


BinGHAM, 
Antiq. Chr. 


C. xvii. F. 1. 


Ven. BRD E, 


AR C 


faith, it's articles, the obſervance of the commandments, moral virtues, the duty of 
making war with Infidels, the pilgrimage to Mecca, prayer, &c. 


ARCH-ANGELS. The higheſt order of the angels. See ANGELS. 
ARCH-BISHOP. A Metropolitan prelate, having ſeveral Suffragan Biſhops 


under him. 

Tho' Biſhops, in the Primitive church, were all veſted with the ſame office and 
authority, yet, as Chriſtianity increaſed, it was found neceſſary to enlarge the Epiſ- 
copal power : therefore, as before there was commonly a biſhop placed in every 
great city, ſo now, in every Metropolis, as the Romans called it, or mother-city, of 
every Province, wherein were courts of civil judicature, there was a Metropolitan or 
Archbiſhop, who had Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over all the Biſhops of that Province. 
His juriſdiction conſiſted in ordaining, or ratifying the elections and ordinations of 
all other Biſhops ; and once a year he was to ſummon them all to a ſynod, in which 
he preſided, to enquire into their conduct, to cenſure with ſuſpenſion, or deprivation, 
and to hear and determine cauſes between contending Biſhops. 

Dr Bingham is of opinion, that Arcbbiſbop was originally but another name for 
| Patriarch; tho' in proceſs of time their juriſdiction became diſtinct. 

The firſt eſtabliſhment of Archbiſhoprics in England (if we may credit Bede, 
one of the moſt ancient writers of the Engliſh nation) was in the time of Lucius, 
faid to be the firſt Chriſtian, King of England ; who, after the converſion of his 
ſubjects, erected three Archbiſhoprics, at London, York, and Landaff, then called 
Caerleon. The dignity of Archbiſhop continued in the fee of London 180 years, 
till, in the time of the Saxons, it was tranſlated to Canterbury, where it has con- 
tinued ever fince. York remains a Metropolitical fee to this day. 

Auguſtin, the Monk, who was ſent by Pope Gregory, to convert the Engliſh 
nation, in the reign of Ethelbert King of Kent, was the firſt Biſhop of Canter- 
bury; but Theodore, the fixth in ſucceſſion after him, was the firſt Arch- 
biſhop of that ſee. The Archbiſhops of Canterbury had anciently the primacy not 
only over England, but Ireland alſo, and all the Biſhops of the latter were conſecrated 
by him. He was ſtyled by Pope Urban II Alterius Orbis Papa : he had a perpetual 
Legantine power annexed to his Archbiſhopric : he had ſome marks of royalty, 
ſuch as the power of coining money, &c. Since the Reformation, he is ſtyled Primate 
and Metropolitan of all England: Archbiſhop Cranmer was the firſt, who bore this 
title. As to precedency, there have been ancient conteſts about it, as alſo about the 
oath of canonical obedience, between the two Archiepiſcopal ſees. Some Antiquaries 
will have it, that the Archbiſhop of York was originally primate of the Britiſh 
church; for London never was a Roman colony, or the ſeat of the Roman Empe- 
rors, as York was, where both Severus and Conſtantius Chlorus lived and died, and 
where Conſtantine the Great was born ; and from hence they infer, that, where the 
Emperors reſided, that was the moſt likely place to have pre-eminence above the 
reſt. However it be, in the reign of Henry I, William Corbel, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, obtained from the Pope the character of Legate, by which he ſecured 
to himſelf a ſuperiority over the fee of York, which he viſited jure legationis. But, 
after his death, the conteſt ſtill continued. For we find, that, in the reign of 
Henry II, a ſynod being called at Weſtminſter by the Pope's Legate, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, coming firſt, ſeated himſelf at the right hand of the Legate ; 
but York, coming afterwards, refuſed to take the ſeat on the left hand, and de- 
manded Canterbury's place ; which the latter refuſing, York fat down in his lap. 
This occaſioned the ſynod to break up in diſorder, and, both parties appealing to the 
Pope, the conteſt was decided in favour of the ſee of Canterbury, which enjoys the 
precedency to this day. 

The privileges of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury are, among others, to crown the 
kings of England : to have Prelates for his officers ; as the Biſhop of London his 
provincial Dean ; the Biſhop of Wincheſter his chancellor; the Biſhop of Lincoln 
his vice-chancellor ; the Biſhop of Saliſbury his precentor ; the Biſhop of Worceſter 
his chaplain ; and the Biſhop of Rocheſter his croiſier-bearer; which laſt office, 
ſince the times of Popery, is ceaſed. He is alſo the firſt peer of England, next to 
the Royal Family, 
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The Archbiſhop of Canterbury hath the ſupreme government of Eccleſiaſtical 
matters, next under the king. Upon the death of any ſuffragan Biſhop, the cuſtody 
of his ſee devolves upon the Archbiſhop : he hath a power of cenſuring any Biſhop 
in his Province: he hath an antient right to preſide in all provincial councils of 
his Suffragans, which formerly were held once a year, but have been diſcontinued 
a long time ; ſo that his power of examining things throughout his Province is de- 
volved to his courts ; of which he holds ſeveral, as the Court of Arches, Prerogative- 
Court, Court of Peculiars, &c. and he has the probate of wills. 

As to the Archbiſhop of York, he is now ſtyled Primate and Metropolitan of Eng- 
land, and takes place of all peers, except the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 


75 


Lord Chancellor. He had originally the primacy, not only over twelve Engliſh causzs's 
ſces, but likewiſe over all the biſhoprics of Scotland. But Scotland has diſowned his Britannia, 


prerogative many years ſince, and the Archbiſhopric itſelf hath ſwallowed up ſeveral 
of the ſmaller and more inconſiderable biſhoprics; ſo that the whole province is 
now reduced to four fees; Durham, Cheſter, Carliſle, and Man. 

Scotland, whilit Epiſcopacy prevailed in that country, had two Archbiſhops; of 
St Andrews, and Glaſcow ; the former of whom was Primate of all Scotland. 

Wales likewiſe antiently boaſted of an Archbiſhop, whoſe ſee (as has been 
obſerved) was eſtabliſhed at Caerleon; and was afterwards tranſlated to St Davids. 
But the plague raging very much in that country, the Archiepiſcopal ſee was again 
removed, to Doll, in Bretagne ; where this dignity ended. Notwithſtanding which, 
in after-ages, the Britons, or Welſh, commenced an acton, on that account, againſt 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; but were caſt. 

Ireland has four Archbiſhops ; of Armagh, Dublin, Caſſil, and Tuam ; of whom 


the Archbiſhop of Armagh is Primate of all Ireland. See BIS HO, PATRIARCH, 
and PRIMATE. | | | 


ARCH-DEACON. An Eccleſiaſtical officer under the Biſhop. Though 
Archdeacons, in theſe laſt ages of the church, have uſually been of the order of 
preſbyters, or prieſts, yet anciently they were no more than Deacons; as the name 


Brigantes. 


Cup. ibid. 


Scotia 


Caunp. ibid. 


Dimete. 


imports. But how the Archdeacon came by his honour, and after what manner His os. 
he was inveſted, is a matter of ſome diſpute among learned men. Salmaſius, Ep. he, ad 


and ſome others, are of opinion, that originally he was no more than the ſenior 
Deacon. Others think, the dignity was always elective, and in the breaſt of the 
Biſhop : but St Jerom plainly aflerts, that the office went not by ſeniority, but 
by election. 

The office of Archdeacon was always a place of great honour and reputation; 
for he was the Biſhop's conſtant attendant and aſſiſtant ; by which means he 
commonly gained ſuch an intereſt, as to get himſelf choſen, before the preſbyters, 
to ſucceed the Biſhop. His buſineſs was, I. To attend the Biſhop at the altar, 
and to adminiſter the cup, when the Biſhop celebrated the Euchariſt, He was to 
order all things relating to the inferior clergy, ſuch as to appoint readers, acoly- 
thiſts, ſub-deacons, &c. II. He was to aſſiſt the Biſhop in managing the church- 
revenues, aſſigning their ſeveral portions to the poor, orphans, widows, &c. Upon 
which account, Prudentius, deſcribing the offices of St Laurence, whom he makes 
to be Archdeacon of Rome, among other things, aſſigns him the keys of the 
church's treaſure, and the care of diſpenſing the oblations of the people: and he 
introduces the Heathen perſecutor demanding of him thoſe. treaſures; which he 
promiſing to do, in a ſhort time brought before him the poor, the lame, the 
blind, and the infirm, telling him, thoſe were the riches, which he had in his 
cuſtody. III. Another part of his office was to aſſiſt the Biſhop in preaching, and 
in ordaining the inferior clergy. IV. He was alſo inveſted with the power of cenſu- 
ring Deacons, and the inferior clergy, but not Preſbyters. V. As to his juriſdiction, 
it will admit of a diſpute, whether it originally extended over the whole dioceſe, 
or was confined to the city or mother-church. In the middle ages of the church, 
there is no queſtion but his power extended over the whole dioceſe. VI. Valeſius 
obſerves, that the Archdeacons were likewiſe called Cor-Epiſcopi. This may ſeem 
at firſt only a corruption of the Chorep:/copus, becauſe, in later ages, the power of the 
ancient Chorepiſcopi dwindled into that of the Archdeacons. But when it is con- 
ſidered, that the Deacons anciently were called the Biſhop's eyes, ears, mouth, or 
heart, it will appear very probable, that the Archdeacon was called, by way of 
eminence, Cor-epiſcopi, i. e. the Biſhop's heart. 
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ARC 
In the church of Rome, the Archdeacon, or chief of the Deacons, had the 
direction of the church's temporalities, till the year 1100; when the Popes took that 
employment from them, becauſe it gave them too great power, and even made them 
formidable to his Holineſs himſelf. Inſtead of theſe, a Cardinal was ſubſtituted, 
Alus called the Great Chamberlain, and coadjutors were appointed him, called Clerks of the 


boy wh As o Chamber: afterwards there were added to them, a Treaſurer, an Auditor, and a 


Rome. Prefident. 
The office of archdeacon, in England, is at leaſt as old as our Saxon and Daniſh 
anceſtors; for there is extant a writ of William the Conqueror, in which that 
office is mentioned. His power is ſolely derived from the Biſhop, who collates 
to the archdeaconry. Whatever juriſdiction Archdeacons had before the Con- 
queſt, it is certain they had ſome afterwards; for, before the clergy had their own 
4 Inſt. 339. proctors, they were repreſented in Convocation by the Archdeacons. For the 
24H. vii. c. better exerciſing their juriſdiction, the Archdeacons may hold a court, called the 
EN? Archdeacon's court, for the determination of ſpiritual cauſes; but there lies an 
appeal from their ſentence to the Biſhop of the dioceſe. In England, we have fixty 
Archdeacons: their office is, to viſit every other year, to enquire into the repairs 
of churches, to reform abuſes, to ſuſpend, excommunicate, in many places to prove 
wills, and, in ſome, to inſtitute to benefices. See DE Ac oN. 
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ARCHI-MAGUS [Lat.] High-prieſt of the Perſian Magi, or worſhippers of fire. 
He reſided in the higheſt fire-temple, which was had in the ſame veneration with 
paibzavx, them, as the temple of Mecca among the Mohammedans. Zoroaſtres firſt ſettled 
22 Part it at Balch; but, after the Mohammedans had over-run Perſia in the VIIth century, 
OK IV. . . . 

the Archimagus was forced to remove from thence into Kerman, a province of Perſia, 

lying on the ſouthern ocean, where it hath continued to this day. 
Por unn. Darius Hyſtaſpis took upon himſelf the dignity of Archimagus: for Porphyry tells 
Abſtinent. lib. us, he ordered, before his death, that, among the other titles, it ſhould be engraven 
8 on his monument, that he had been Maſter of the Magi; which plainly implies, that 
he had born this office among them; for none but the Archimagus was maſter of 
Cie EN. de the whole ſet. From hence it ſeems to have proceeded, that the kings of Perſia 
Divinat. I. i. were ever after looked on to be of the facerdotal tribe, and were always initiated 


Pruraxcn. into the ſacred order of the Magi, before they took on them the crown, and were 
in Artaxerte. jnaugurated into the kingdom. 


'ARCH-MAND RITE. The ſuperior of a monaſtery, in the ancient Chriſtian 


church; the ſame as we now call an Abbot. Father Simon ſays, the word Mandrite 
is Syriac, and ſignifies a Solitary, or Monk. 


ARCHI-SYNAGOGUS. [Tat.] Chief of the Synagogue: the title of an 
Bazxace, Officer among the Jews, who preſided in their ſynagogues and afſemblies. The 
Hiſt. ofthe number of the Archi-Synagogi was not fixed, nor the fame in all places. In ſome 
om ſynagogues there were ſeventy, in others ten, in others four or five, and in others 
deSyangog, but one Archi-Synagogus. They are ſometimes called princes of the ſynagogue; 


and they had a power of excommunicating ſuch as deſerved this puniſhment. 


ARCHONTICS. A ſet of Chriſtian Heretics, a branch of the Marcoſi- 
Flench. ans. Prateolus places them in the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the year of Chriſt 
Here. 160. Others fix them to about the year 203, in the reign of Severus. This ſect, 
Erirn. among other extravagant notions, held, that the world was created by Archangels, 
T#Et0DP- from whence they had their name. They denied the reſurrection of the body: 
they placed perfect redemption in a certain chimerical knowledge: they pretended, 
that the God of Sabaoth exerciſes a cruel tyranny in the ſeventh Heaven ; that he 
engendered the Devil, who begot Abel and Cain of Eve; and that the woman was 
the work of Satan, This ſe& appeared particularly in Paleſtine and Armenia ; and 

ſome pretend, they ſprung from Simon Magus. 
S1xwoxy. Others ſay, the Archontics began in the iſland of Crete, where they were re- 
838 futed and condemned by Dioſcorus, or Diodorus, Biſhop of Gortyna. Their hereſy 
Ee ir n. Hz. ſubſiſted in the time of Epiphanius, and particularly in Paleſtine. About the time 
reſ. 40.c.i of the death of Conſtantius, it was ſpread in the leſſer Armenia, by the means of 


A. D. 361. one Eutactes, who, having made a journey into Paleſtine, had been there infected 
| with it by an Hermit named Peter, | 
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ARCH-PRESBYTER or ARCH PRIEST. A Prieſt, eſtabliſhed in 
ſome dioceſes, with a ſuperiority over the reſt, He was, anciently, choſen out of 
the college of Preſbyters, at the pleaſure of the Biſhop. Theſe Arch-Preſbyters were Sr 11.- 
much of the ſame nature with our Deans in cathedral churches, as the college of 11. 


Irenic. part ii. 
Preſbyters anſwers to the Chapter. See PRESBY TER. qr part 1 


' ARETIA. If we give credit to the fictitious Beroſus of Annius Viterbienſis, the Lib. iii five 
Armenians were the firſt, who worſhipped Noah under the name of Janus, on ac- Annianorum 
count of his inventing wine; and his wife Aretia, whom they called Egiz, or Veſta. 1 
Annius feigned the name Aretia from the Hebrew Erets or Arets, i. e. Terra or 
the Earth. The Earth is the univerſal mother; ſo is the wife of Noah; whom Voss. de 
he calls Veſta, becauſe the Romans held Vea to be the deity both of Earth and 1 


cap. 24. 
Fire, 


ARETSA. Some authors pretend to have found out an idol of this name in 
the following paſſage of Scripture: and his ſervant Zimri, captain of half his chariots, 1. Kings. xv1, 
conſpired againſt him as he was in Tirzah, drinking himſelf drunk in the oouſe of Arab, 
or Aretſa. The Chaldee paraphraſt has theſe words upon it: when he drank himſelf 
drunk in the temple of Arzah, an idol, which flood near the palace in Tirzah. Who 
this deity was, if we are really to underſtand an idol in this place, is very uncertain : 
but the Jews, and the common tranſlations, make Arzah, or Aretſa, to be the King's 
ſteward, in whoſe houſe he was carouſing, when he was ſurpriſed by the conſpirator 
and lain. 


ARGENTINUS. [Lat.] A deity worſhipped by the ancients, as the god of 
wer coin; in like manner as AÆſculanus, whom they made his father, was the god D. Avcusr: 
of braſs money, which was in uſe betore filver. NUS. 


ARIANS. Chriſtian Heretics; followers of Arius. They were ſplit into ſe- 
veral ſubdiviſions ; as Semi-Arians, Anomians, Exacontians, Euſebians, Photinians, 
Eudoxians, Acacians, Eunomians, Macedonians, Ælians, Pfatyrians, &c. all of 
whom mutually condemned each other. 

Arianiſm is a very ancient Hereſy in the Chriſtian church, having been broached 
by Arius, in the beginning of the IVth century. This Hereſiarch was a Preſbyter 
of Alexandria, in the time of the Patriarch Alexander. That Biſhop, in hand- A. D. 317- 
ling the doctrine of the Trinity, had aſſerted the inſeparable Unity of Subſtance. 

This gave Arius a handle to charge him with Sabellianiſm, and to ſet himſelf up 
as the patron of the oppoſite extream, by avowing, that there was a time, when 
the Son was not; that he was created in time, mutable in nature, and, like the 
Angels, liable to fin; that, being united to human fleſh, he ſupplied the place 
of a human ſoul, and conſequently was ſubject to ſufferings and pain. The 
Patriarch, at firſt, uſed gentle means to reclaim him from his errors ; but, that 
proving ineffectual, he and his followers were, by a council of an hundred Biſhops 
of Egypt and Libya, degraded from their orders, and excommunicated. A. D. 319. 

The diſpute, occaſioned by the Hereſy of Arius, continued to diſturb the peace of 
church, when the Emperor Conſtantine called the firſt general council of Nice, in 
Bichynia, at which were preſent three hundred and eighteen Biſhops from all 
parts of the Chriſtian world. This council ſummoned Arius to a conference, in 
which he boldly maintained his opinions: but the anathema, denounced againſt 
him by Alexander, was confirmed, and the ſentence followed by another from the 
Emperor, excluding him and his adherents from Eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil rights, 
and condemning them to baniſhment. 

But this ſeverity did not continue long: for the Arian Biſhops, in about three 
years time, were recalled, and reſtored to their ſees; and it was not long, before 
the Emperor was prevailed upon to re- call Arius himſelf, who preſented that prince 
with a confeſſion of his faith, drawn up ſo artfully, that it fully fatisfied the Em- 
peror. Notwithſtanding which, Athanaſius, now advanced to the ſee of Alexandria, 
refuſed to admit him and his followers to communion. This ſo enraged them, 
that, by their intereſt at court, they procured that prelate to be depoſed and 
baniſhed. But the church of Alexandria till refuſing to admit Arius into their 
communion, the Emperor ſent for him to Conſtantinople, where, upon delivering 
in a freſh confeſſion of his faith in terms leſs offenſive, the Emperor commanded 

U Alexander, 


A. D. 323. 


Soc Ar. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. lib. 1. 
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Main- Alexander, the Biſhop of that church, to receive him the next day into his com- 
Ein Ana, munion: but that very evening Arius died. The manner of his death was v 
niſm. extraordinary : as his friends were conducting him in triumph to the great church 
ATHANA- 


na- of Conſtantinople, Arius, preſſed by a natural neceſſity, ſtepped aſide to caſe him- 
* Rn ſelf; but expired on the ſpot, his bowels guſhing out. 
| ; But the Hereſy did not die with the Hereſiarch: his party continued till in great 
credit at court: Athanaſius, indeed, was ſoon recalled from baniſhment, and as 
ſoon removed again; the Arians being countenanced by the government, and 
making and depoſing Biſhops, as it beſt ſerved their purpoſes. In ſhort, this ſect 
continued with great luſtre above 300 years: it was the reigning religion of Spain 
for above two centuries it was on the throne both in the Eaſt and Weſt: it prevailed 
in Italy, France, Pannonia, and Africa; and was not extirpated till about the end 
of the VIIIth century. | 
The Arians denied the three perſons in the Holy Trinity to be of the ſame 
eſſence, and affirmed the Wok D, or Son of God, to be a creature. In their doxo- 
logies, they aſcribed Glory to the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt. 
This Hereſy was again ſet on foot in the Weſt by Servetus, who, in 1531, wrote 
a little treatiſe againſt the myſtery of the Trinity. After his death, Arianiſm got 
footing in Geneva; from whence it removed into Poland ; but, at length, degene- 
rated, in a great meaſure, into Socinianiſm. Eraſmus ſeems to have aimed at re- 
viving Arianiſm, in his Commentaries on the New Teſtament ; and the learned Gro- 
tius ſeems to lean a little that way. I ſhall ſay nothing of the ſtate of Arianiſm in 


England. The controverſy, occaſioned by a book intituled The Scripture Doctrine of 
1 the Trinity, is freſh in every one's memory. 
in 1736. 
ARIMANI US. The evil god of the ancient Perſians. The chief doctrine of the 
Perſian Magi was, that there are tue principles, one of which is the cauſe of all 
good, the other the cauſe of all evil. The good god they called Tazdan, and the 
evil god Aberman. The Greeks call the former Oromaſdes, and the latter AR I- 
MAN Tus. Concerning theſe two gods, there was ſome difference of opinion among 
them : ſome held, that both of them were from all eternity ; others contended, that 
the good god was eternal, and that the other was created: but they all agreed, 
that the oppoſition between them will continue to the end of the world ; that then 
the good god ſhall overcome the evil; and that from thence-forward each of 
them ſhall have his world to himſelf, They looked upon darkneſs as the trueſt 
Pxiveavx, ſymbol of the evil god, and /ight the trueſt ſymbol of the good god. They had ſuch 
A a deteſtation of Arimanius, or the evil god, that they always wrote his name back- 
Hr ul ward. Some writers have given us a very odd and particular account of the origin 
inc. of Arimanius. Oromaſdes, ſay they, conſidering that he was alone, faid to him- 


ſelf, if I have no one to oppoſe me, where is all my glory? This ſingle reflexion 


created Arimanius, who, by his everlaſting oppoſition to the divine will, contri- 
buted, againſt his inclination, to the glory of Oromaſdes. 
Pur. apud Plutarch informs us, that Oromazdes created ſeveral gods, or genii, ſuch as good- 
* perſ. neſs, truth, wiſdom, juſtice, the comforts of life, and all /awful enjoyments. Arima- 


cap Mi. nius, on the other hand, created as many Dæmons, or Devils, implacable enemies of 
Oromaſdes, ſuch as lies, wickedneſs, and all manner of abominations. The former 
likewiſe created 24. gen, and incloſed them in an agg. The latter broke this egg, 
and by this means cauſed the mixture of good and evil. | 
Pruraxcu, Plutarch alſo relates, that the Perſians uſed to pound the herb Omomus in a mortar, 
in Alexandro. and at the ſame time invoke Arimanius, and darkneſs: then they mixed the blood 
of a wolf, juſt killed, with the herb Omomus ; and, carrying it out, threw it in a 
place, where they rays of the Sun never came. | 
This doctrine of the good and evil principle bears ſuch a reſemblance to the notion 
of a God and a Devil, that poſſibly it might be borrowed from ſome antient tradition 
concerning the fallen Angels, which might not be unknown to the Perſians ; or it 
might be taken from the account, which Moſes has left us concerning the creation of 
light, and it's ſeparation from darkneſs. See Ma G1, and AHERMAN. 


1. een A floating veſſel, built by Noah, for the preſervation of his 


Cell. lib. iv. family, and the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, during the deluge. According to moſt authors, 
2 1 it was an hundred and twenty years in building; though ſome allow but 78, or 52 


xv. cap, 17. years, and ſome leſs, It was built of Gopber- wood, called by the Septuagint £/Az reπ 
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Y, ſquare timbers. Some tranſlate it Cedar, others Pine, others Cypreſs, others 

Box, &c. Pelletier prefers Cedar, on account of it's incorruptibility, and the great 
plenty of it in Aſia. The dimenſions of the Ark, as given by Moſes, are 300 

cubits in length, 50 in breath, and 30 in height; which ſome have thought too 
ſcanty, conſidering the number of things it was to contain : but Buteo ,and Kircher 

have proved geometrically, that, taking the common cubit of a foot and half, the. | 
Ark was abundantly ſufficient for all the animals ſuppoſed to be lodged in it. Snellius 1 
computes the Ark to have been above half an acre in area; and Father Lamy Gen. vi 
ſhews,- that it was 110 feet longer than the church of St Mary at Paris, and 64 

feet narrower ; and if fo, it muſt have been longer than St Paul's church in London, 

from weſt to caſt, broader than that church is high in the inſide, and about 54 feet 

in height, our meaſure. 

It was to contain one pair of every ſpecies of unclean animals; and ſeven pair of 
every ſpecies of clean animals, with proviſions for them all during the flood. The 
number of ſpecies of animals, upon computation, appears to be much ſmaller than 
is imagined; not amounting to 100 ſpecies of quadrupeds, nor 200 of birds. Zoolo- 
giſts uſually reckon 170 ſpecies in all, and Biſhop Wilkins ſhews, that only 72 of 
the quadruped kind needed a place in the Ark. It was divided into three ſtories ; 
whence we may conjecture, that the loweſt ſtory was for the beaſts, the middle for 
the food, and the upper for the birds, and for Noah and his family. As to the 
number of animals, contained in the Ark, Buteo computes, that it could not be 
equal to 500 horſes ; he even reduces the whole to the dimenſions of 56 pair of 
oxen. Father Lamy enlarges it to 64 pair of oxen; ſo that, ſuppoſing an ox 
equal to two horſes, if the Ark had room for 256 horſes, there muſt have been 
room for all the animals. 

The Mohammedans ſay, that Noah had but two years allowed him for building 
the Ark. They add, that God ſhewed him the tree he was to build it of, which 
in twenty years became large enough for the purpoſe. They add, that Noah, 
climbing up to the top of the Ark, cried out to the incredulous, in the name of God, 
embark ; that the Ark was then moving forward, but ſtopped at the invocation of 
the name of God. The Mohammedans believe, that, beſides the eight perſons, P. Hrg. 
whom we ſuppoſe to have been faved in the Ark, there were ſeventy two more, Orient. pag: 
who entered; and that, of all Noah's family, his grandſon Canaan was the only one 575, 676. 
who refuſed to go into the Ark, and that he periſhed in the flood. 

Some Rabbins inform us, that a certain King of Baſan was 3 from the 
waters of the deluge, by getting up on horſeback on the top of the ark. Others af- 
firm, that Philemon, an Egyptian prieſt, and his family, retired thither with Noah. 

The Paraphraſts, Onkelos and Jonathan, ſay, that Noah embarked near the 
place, where afterwards Babylon, was built : others will have it, that he embarked 
in the Indies, and that, during the continuance of the flood, he failed quite round 
the world. It was on the mountains of Ararat, that the ark reſted, when the 
deluge was over. Geographers, indeed, are not agreed what the Scriptures mean 
by the mountains of Ararat; tho' moſt of them underſtand by Ararat the coun- 
try of Armenia, in which are the Gordyean mountains, allowed to be the higheſt 
in the world. This is the moſt probable opinion ; for, if the waters covered the 
higheſt hills, and the ark reſted the very firſt day of the abatement of the waters, 
it muſt have reſted on ſome very high hill; and none ſo fit for the purpoſe as the 
Gordyean mountains. The Armenians have a tradition, that part of the Ark might {till Bovr «xs. 
be ſeen on the top of theſe mountains, were they not inacceſſible ; and they relate, Voges. 
that a Monk of Ejmiadzin, afterwards Biſhop of Niſibin, attempting to aſcend the 
mountain, in order to ſee the Ark, God ſent an Angel to him with a piece of it, bid- 
ding him not fatigue himſelf in vain, for that God had prohibited acceſs to the top of 


the mountain, and would not ſuffer men to pull in pieces a veſſel, which had faved fo 
may creatures. 


Gen. xili, 4. 


ARK OF THE COVENANT. So the Jews called a ſmall cheſt, or Pzryz aux, 
coffer, three feet nine inches in length, two feet three inches in breadth, and two Connect. Part 


[ , : : s 4 I, Book iii. 
feet three inches in height; in which were contained he golden pot that had manna, thats 


and Aaron's rod, and the tables of the covenant, as well the broken ones (according Hebr. ix, 4. 
to the Rabbins) as the whole. Over the ark was the Mercy-ſeat, and it was the Exod. xxv, 


covering of it. It was made of ſolid gold; and at the two ends of it were two "7: 22. 


Cherubims looking inward toward each other, with expanded wings, which, em- 
bracing 
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LicuTFoor, 
of the Temple 
ch. xv. $. 4. 
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tween the center of the Ark, and each fide of the wall; where having their wings 


Exod. xxv. 13, 
14. and xxvii, 


"ly iv, 4,5 
6. 


1 Chron. xv, 
15. 
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Jerem. Pro- 
phetæ. 


* rock ſo that it was never more ſeen. Jeremiah, at the ſame time, ſealed the ſtone, 


ARK 


bracing the whole circumference of the tmercy-ſeat, met on each ſide in the middle. 
The whole (according to the Rabbins) was made out of the ſame maſs, without 
joining any of the parts by ſolder. Here it was that the Shecinah, or divine pre- 
ſence, reſted, both in the tabernacle; and in the temple, and was viſibly ſeen in 
the appearance of a cloud over it. And from hence the divine Oracles were given 
out, by an audible voice, as often as God was conſulted in the behalf of his people. 
And hence it is, that God is ſaid, in Scripture, to dwell between the Cherubims, 


on the mercy-ſeat, becauſe there was the ſeat, or throne, of the viſible appearance 


of his glory among them. And for this reaſon the high-prieſt appeared before this 
mercy-ſeat, once every year, on the great day of expiation; at which time he 
was to make his neareſt approach to the divine preſence, to mediate; and make 
atonement for the whole people of Iſrael. 

The Ark of the Covenant was, as it were, the center of worſhip to all thoſe of 
that nation, who ſerved God according to the Levitical law: and not only in the 
temple, when they came thither to worſhip, but every where elſe, in their diſper- 
ſion throughout the whole world, whenever they prayed, they turned their faces 
towards the place, where the Ark ſtood, and directed all their devotions that way. 
Whence the author of the book of Coſri juſtly ſays, that the Ark, with the mercy- 
ſeat, and Cherubims, were the foundation, root, heart, and marrow, of the whole 
temple, and all the Levitical worſhip therein performed. And therefore had there 
been nothing elſe wanting in the ſecond temple, but the Ark only, this alone 
would have been reaſon enough for the old men to have wept, when they remem- 
bered the firſt temple, in which it ſtood; and for the ſaying of Haggai, that the 
ſecond temple was as nothing in compariſon of the firſt; fo great a ſhare had the 
Ark of the Covenant in the glory of Solomon's temple. However the defect was ſup- 
plied as to the outward form ; for, in the ſecond temple, there was alſo an Ark, of the 
fame ſhape and dimenſions with the firſt, and put in the ſame place: but it wanted 
the tables of the law, Aaron's rod, and the pot of Manna; nor was there any ap- 
pearance of the divine glory over it, nor any oracles delivered from it. The only 
uſe that was made of it, was, to be a repreſentative of the former on the great day of 
expiation, and to be a repoſitory of the Holy Scriptures; that is of the original copy 
of that collection of them, made by Ezra, after the captivity. In imitation of 
which, the Jews, in all their ſynagogues, have a like ark, or coffer, in which they 
keep their Scriptures. _ 

The place of the temple, where the Ark ſtood, was the innermoſt, and moſt 
facred part, called the Holy of Holies, and ſometimes the moſt holy place; which was 
made on purpoſe for it's reception. This place, or room, was of an exact cubic 
form, being thirty feet ſquare, and thirty feet high. In the center of it, the Ark 
was placed upon a ſtone (fay the Rabbins) riſing three fingers breadth above the floor. 
On the two fides of it ſtood two cherubims, fifteen feet high, at equal diſtance be- 


expanded, with two of them they touched the ſide walls, whilſt the other two 
met, and touched each other exactly over the middle of the Ark. 


The Ark, while it was ambulatory, with the tabernacle, was carried on the 


ſhoulders of the Levites, by the means of ſtaves, overlaid with gold, and put 
through golden rings. 

What became of the old Ark, on the deſtruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 
is a diſpute among the Rabbins. Had it been carried to Babylon, with the other 
veſſels of the temple, it would have been brought back again with them, at the 
end of the captivity. But that it was not ſo, is agreed on all hands; whence it 
is probable, it was deſtroyed with the temple. The Jews contend, that it was hid 
and preſerved by Jeremiah. Some of them will have it, that King Joſiah, being fore- 
told by Huldah the Propheteſs, that the temple, ſoon after his death, would be 
deſtroyed, cauſed the Ark to be depoſited in a vault, which Solomon, foreſeeing this 
deſtruction, had built on purpoſe for the preſervation of it. 

St Epiphanius relates (without doubt from ſome ancient tradition of the Jews) 
that Jeremiah, foreſceing the deſtruction of the temple, carried the Ark of the Cove- 
nant into a cave, and by his prayers prevailed, that it might be ſwallowed up in the 


writing on it with his own finger the name of God, in like manner as if it had been 
cut with an iron tool. From that time a dark cloud ſpread over the name of 
God, and has kept it concealed to this very day. They believe (he tells us) that, 
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at the reſurrection, the ark ſhall be raiſed, and come forth from the rock, and be 
placed on mount Sinai, and that all the ſaints ſhall be aſſembled about it. | 
The Mohammedans ſay, that, beſides the tables of ſtone, Moſes's ſhoes, which 
he pulled off before the _— buſh, were preſerved in the Ark; as alſo Aaron's 
ntifical Tiara, and a piece of wood, called Alouah, which Moſes made uſe of, 
when he ſweetened the waters of Mara, They add, that the Ark was given by God 
to Adam ready made, and that it paſſed from hand to hand, and from Patriarch 
to Patriarch, down to Moſes: that all the portraitures of the Patriarchs and Prophets 
were to be ſeen about it: that, in times of war, an impetuous wind ruſhed out of it, 
which blew fiercely upon the enemies of Iſrael, and entirely defcated them; and 
that for this reaſon they carried the Ark of the Covenant at the head of their armies. 
The Heathens likewiſe had their religious cheſts, or Ciſtæ, in which they 
depoſited their moſt ſacred things. In certain proceſſions, made in Egypt, there 
was an officer, whoſe buſineſs it was to be cheſt-bearer : he held a box, in which 
were included the richeſt things for religious uſes. We hear likewiſe of a cheſt, in 
which the Trojans locked up their myſteries, and which, being taken at the ſiege 


of Troy, fell to Euripilus's ſhare, The ſame cuſtom prevailed likewiſe among the 
Greeks and Romans, 


ARMENIANS. See CHURCH (ARMENIAN). 


it to the potter, who communicates it to the Monk, and reports his anſwer. They 
live in ſeparate cells, employing themſelves in ſome work, excepting at the hours 
of prayer. They are all lay-men, excepting five or ſix, and ſometimes eight prieſts, 
in each monaſtery. Their office is very long. They repeat every night in the 


choir the 150 Pſalms, leaning upon a kind of walking-ſtaff or crutch. 


It is not known who firſt introduced the order of St Anthony into Armenia; 
but that of St Baſil was firſt eſtabliſhed in that country by the Patriarch Nierles 
Gheldes, who died in the year 1173. The religious of this order are not ſuch 
exact obſervers of their rules, as thoſe of the order of St Anthony, who live in 
the deſerts: for the Monks of the order of St Baſil often eat meat, and their 
monaſteries are ſituated in towns, and the moſt frequented places. Their principal 
monaſtery is that of Ecmiazin; which is as it were the center of the Armenian 
religion, and the rule of diſcipline to all the reſt. 

The habit of the Armenian Monks conſiſts of a long veſt, or caſſock, tied about 
with a leathern girdle. Over this caſſock they put on a kind of gown with very 
large fleeves, and a cloak, both of black ſtuff; as alſo a cowl of the ſame, which 
is ſharp-pointed, like that of the barefooted Auguſtins, over which they wear a 
turban. The difference in the habits of the two orders of St Anthony and St 
Baſil confiſts in this; that the former, who are ſolitaries, wear a coarſer kind of 
ſtuff, and a caſſock with very ſtrait ſleeves; and that their cloak is nearly like 
that of the Minims. The religious of the order of St Anthony never quit their 
habit: but thoſe of the order of St Baſil quit it whenever they pleaſe, by the tole- 
ration of their ſuperiors: but this is an abuſe of their rules. 
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Some of the Armenian religious do not reſide in the monaſteries: as thoſe at 


Jeruſalem, who live by their labour, and by the alms they receive from the pil- 
grims of their nation, who come out of devotion to viſit the holy ſepulchre, and 


mount Calvary. Theſe alms are very large, amounting ſometimes to a thouſand 


crowns. This makes them very rich, and they employ the money in gaining the 
Turks, and obtaining of them what they deſire. They gave at once eight thouſand 


ſequins to the Baſha and Cadi of Jeruſalem, for leave to place two lamps amongſt 
thoſe of the Latins, which are at the ſtable of Bethlehem. 
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About the end of the laſt century, ſome Armenians, of the order of St Anthony, 
having quitted the peculiar tenets of their Church, ſettled in the Morea, where the 
republic of Venice gave them a monaſtery in the town of Modon. Theſe religious, 
beſides the three vows, of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, make a fourth, which 
is, to obey thoſe, who are deputed by their ſuperiors to teach them the truths of 
the Catholic religion. They live upon alms, and conform to the abſtinencies and 
faſts of the Romiſh church. Nevertheleſs they follow the Armenian rite, and con- 
ſecrate in unleavened bread. Their habit is compoſed of a black gown tied about 
with a leathern girdle; a tunic or caſſock ſhorter than the gown, and open before; 
and a cloak and cowl, both black. They likewiſe wear over their habit, on the 


right fide, a red croſs, with ſome characters, which ſignify the deſire they have to 
ſhed their blood for the faith of Jeſus Chriſt. 


ARMILLUS. The Jews call Antichriſt by this name. He is to iſſue from 
the conjunction of certain villains of different nations with the ſtatue of a perfectly 


beautiful virgin, which will be found at Rome. His ſtature will be prodigious ; 


Hvrsius, de 
Theol. Jud. 
lib. i. 


A. D. 1 605. 


he will proclaim himſelf to be the Meſſiah. The Romans, whom they call the 

oſterity of Eſau, will ſubmit to him. Nehemiah, the ſon of Joſeph, the firſt 
Mefliah (for they expect two) will make war with him, and march againſt him at 
the head of thirty thouſand Jews. Armillus will be defeated, and two hundred men 
fall in the battle: he will rally his forces, and, after ſlaughtering an infinite number 
of ſoldiers, will unknowingly kill the Meſſiah Nehemiah. The Jews will be diſ- 
couraged hereby, and betake themſelves to flight. At length, they will recover 
themſelves. Then the Archangel Michael will ſound the trumpet three times: im- 


mediately the Meſſiah, the ſon of David, will appear: the Jews will gather about 


him, and make war with Armillus, who will be ſlain in battle. After this will 
follow the reign of the Meſſiah, and the entire deſtruction of Chriſtians and Infidels. 
See ANTICHRIST | 


ARMINIANS. A religious ſe& or party, which aroſe in Holland, by a ſepa- 
ration from the Calviniſts. They followed the doctrine of Arminius, a celebrated 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Leyden; who, thinking the doctrine of Calvin, with 
regard to Free-will, Predeſtination, and Grace, too ſevere, returned to that of the 
Romiſh church, and maintained, that there is an univerſal grace given to all men, 
and that man is always free, and at liberty to receive or reject grace. His colleague 
Gomarus, Profeſſor of Divinity in the ſame univerſity, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed him, and 


ſtood up for a particular or ſpecial grace, given only to thoſe, who were predeſtinated 


or ele, and for a poſitive decree both of election and reprobation. At length the 
diſpute was brought before the ſynod of Dort, where Arminianiſm was condemned 
in form. . Nevertheleſs it continued to ſpread, and the republic of Holland was 


once in danger of being overturned by it. 


The Armimans hold, that God creates men free, and will deal with them accor- 
ding to the uſe they make of their liberty : that, foreſeeing how every one will uſe 
it, he does therefore decree all things, that concern them in this life, together 
with their ſalvation or damnation in the next: that Chriſt died for all men: that 


ſufficient aſſiſtance is given to every man; and that every one being left to his own * 


option, whether he will make a proper uſe of it, or no, his ſalvation or damnation 


is to be imputed only to himſelf, In defence of this opinion, they alledged in the 


firſt place the divine attributes: they contended that the juſtice of God will not 
permit him to puniſh men for crimes they cannot avoid, which muſt be the caſe 
upon the Calviniſt ſcheme of Predeſtination. Secondly, they argued from the free- 
dom of man's will, which the doctrine of irrefiſtible grace abſolutely overthrows. All 
the paſſages in the New Teſtament concerning the election, foreknowledge, and 
predeftination of God, relate, in their opinion, not to particular perſons, but to 
God's defign of calling the Gentile world to the knowledge of the Meſſias. In like 
manner Reprobation, in Scripture, has no relation, they think, to any abſolute decree 
concerning man's damnation, but only to ſuch actions of men, as cannot but be 
diſapproved by God. * 5 705 3 
In theſe opinions, they have manifeſtly this advantage over the Calviniſts, that 
they have the ſenſe of antiquity on their fide : for Voſſius tells us, that all the Fathers, 
before St Auſtin's time, were of opinion, that God predeſtinated men to liſe, only 
from a preſcience, or fore-knowledge, that they would live piouſly. It cannot be 
denied, 
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denied, that the church of England has founded her article, in regard to predeſtis- 
nation, on the doctrine of St Auſtin. | | Art. XVII. 

The Arminians are likewiſe called Remonſtrants, from a Remonſtrance, which 
they preſented to the States-General in 1611, in which were laid down the chief 
articles of their faith. 

The later Arminians have carried things much farther than Arminius him- 
ſelf, and ſome of them even come very near to Socinianiſm, In general, they de- 
ny, that authority is any proof of the truth of a doctrine; and, on this principle, 
they retrench abundance of things, which have been looked upon as fundamental 
articles of religion. Many of them have quitted the doctrine of their maſter re- 
lating to the points of Eternal Election and Reprobation : for Epiſcopius lays it down, 
that God elccts no perſon from all eternity, but only at the time when he is actually 
a believer. They ſpeak very ambiguouily of the preſcience of God, which was the 
principal ſtrong hold of Arminius. They look on the doctrine of the Trinity as 
a point not neceſſary to ſalvation; and they generally avoid the term ſatigfaction of 


Chriſt. They contend for a general toleration of all thoſe, who profeſs the Chriſtian 
religion. | 


ARNOLDISTS. Sectaries, ſo called from their leader, Arnold of Breſſe, 
an Italian by birth; who, in the reign of the Emperor Conrad III, and the pon- Px aTzor. 
tificate of Innocent II, was condemned, with Peter Abelard, in a council held at _ 
the Lateran, about the year 1140. He declaimed againſt the great wealth and 
poſſeſſions of the church, and preached againſt Baptiſm and the Euchariſt. After 
raiſing great diſturbances at Breſſe and Rome, he was hanged at the latter place, 
and his aſhes thrown into the Tyber. 

The Arnoldiſts held, that the bleſſed do not ſee God by his Eſſence, but by a 
certain brightneſs of his Eſſence, in which viſion they ſuppoſed beatitude to con- 
fiſt: that God acts by a neceſſity of his nature: that he is not the author of all 
good: That there is ſomething of a compound nature in God: that there is ſome- Pzxarrot. 
thing eternal, beſides God: that there is ſomething, which is neither Creator, nor ibid. 
creature: and that the Angels create ſome things. 


AROT and MAROT. Two Angels, who, according to the impoſtor Moham- The Kotzr. 
med, were ſent by God, to teach men, not to commit murther, not to give wrong 
judgment, and not to drink wine. "Theſe Angels were invited by a very beautiful 

woman to an entertainment, who preſſed them to drink wine. They complied, and, 
becoming intoxicated, made love to her: upon which ſhe promiſed to gratify their 

defires, upon condition that they would teach her the words, by which, as they 

had pretended, one might eaſily mount up to Heaven. They did ſo; but the lady, 

inſtead of performing her promiſe, darted away to Heaven, where, having told 

what had happened to God, the was changed into the morning-ftar, and the two 

Angels ſeverely puniſhed. 


AROUERIS. An antient deity of the Egyptians, mentioned by Plutarch; 
by ſome taken to be Apollo, by others Orus the elder, and by Scaliger to be Anubis. g.,,.,. de 
But Biſhop Cumberland thinks he is the fame as is called, in Sanchoniatho's Emend. 
Phœnician Hiſtory, Agrouerus, or Agrotes, which ſignifies huſb4ndman; one of Lemp. 
the IX th generation, who had a ſtatue erected to him in Phœnicia, and a temple Su 2: ps 
carried about by a yoke of oxen. If the g is allowed io melt away, as it often does, 249. . 
or if we take ye. and 42vex for ſynonymous terms, the name is the ſame; for 


the termination is arbitrary. - | 

When the Egyptians added five intercalar days to their year, they dedicated each Frurancn. 
f them to ſ ; viz. the firſt to Oſiris, the ſecond to Aroueris, the third Sal © 
of them to ſome God; viz. the firſt to Oſiris, the ſecond to Aroueris, the third Ogride. 


to Typhon, the fourth to Iſis, and the fifth to Nephtha. 


ARREPHORIA [Gr.] A feſtival among the Athenians inſtituted in honour 
of Minerva. The miniſters, who aſſiſted at it, were boys and girls of between 
7 and 12, years of age. The word is derived from the Greek egeiToy myſtery, 
and ces to carry. It was alſo called Herfiphori, from Herſe the daughter of 
Cecrops, on whoſe account it was inſtituted. | 


ARSCH. 
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ARSCH. [Arab.] The throne of God. The Mohammedans ſay, God has 
two thrones. The firſt, which is called A4r/ch, is only the Empyrean Heaven, 
which is the throne of the glory and majeſty of God. They call the ſecond 
Corſi, which is properly his tribunal, on which he takes cognizance of things below, 
and on which he will judge the world. When Mohammed ſpeaks of the firſt, which 
he calls Arſeb Adhim, the great throne, by way of excellence, he ſays, that God 
took a great deal of pains in producing it, and founded it upon the waters. The 
Mohammedans pretend, that this throne is ſupported by eight columns, whoſe na- 


ture and value is unknown ; that it is mounted by three hundred thouſand ſteps ; 
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that there is between each ſtep three hundred thouſand years journey, and that 


the ſpaces are filled with ſquadrons of Angels; ſome of whom are deſtined to 
carry this throne. 


ART EMISIA [Gr.] A feſtival in honour of the goddeſs Diana, one of 
whoſe names is Apreuig. It was celebrated in ſeveral * of Greece, particularly 
at Delphi, where they offered a mullet to the goddeſs, as being thought to bear 
ſome kind of relation to her; becauſe it is ſaid to hunt and kill the ſea-hare. 


ARTICLES OF RELIGION. In the beginnings of Chriſtianity, the de- 
claration, that was required, of a Chriſtian's faith, was conceived in very general 
terms: but, as Hereſies ſprung up, it was found neceſſary to guard againſt them, 
by enlarging the creeds, or confeſſions of faith. It was in imitation of this pro- 
cedure, that our Reformers were ſo copious in ſtating the doctrines of the church 
of England in that work, which is intituled, Articles whereupon it was agreed by 
* the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of both provinces, and the whole Clergie, in the Con- 
* vocation holden at London, in the yeare of our Lorde God 1 562, according to 
the computation of the Church of Englande, for the avoiding of the diverſities of 
opinions, and for the ſtabliſhing of conſent touching true religion” There were 
two particular circumſtances in that time, which made this ſeem to be the more 
neceſlary : the one was, that there ſprung up, together with the Reformation, many 
impious and extravagant ſects; the other was, that, having but juſt got rid of Popery, 


it was abſolutely neceſſary to take the utmoſt precautions againſt it for the future. 


Ult. of Edw. 
VI. 


13 Eliz. cap. 


X11. 


Canon 36. 


Theſe articles were prepared, as is moſt probable, by the Biſhops Cranmer and 
Ridley, and were publiſhed by the _ authority, The moſt authentic ma- 
nuſcript of them is in the library of Corpus Chriſti college in Cambridge. It belonged 
to Archbiſhop Parker, and was left by him to that college. By 

The ſubſcription to theſe articles is enjoined by ſtatute, which eſtabliſhes them, 
and requires every clergyman to declare his aſſent, and ſubſcribe them in the preſence 
of his Ordinary. The form of the ſubſcription is not preſcribed by the ſtatute ; but 
by the canon it is expreſsly required, that he acknowledge them, and every one 
of them, to be agreeable to the word of God. There is a clauſe in the ſtatute, 
which ſubjects every miniſter, who maintains any doctrine repugnant to theſe 
articles, to deprivation. 


The Jews, likewiſe have their Articles, in number thir-teen, containing the 
whole of their belief, as follows. 

I. There is a God, creator of all things, the firſt principle of all beings. II. 
God is one ſole, indiviſible, being, but of an unity different from all other unities. 
III. God is incorporeal. IV. God is eternal. V. God alone is to be worſhipped ; 
and no other being is to be worſhipped either as mediator or interceſſor. VI. There 
have been, and may ſtill be, Prophets, qualified to receive the inſpirations of God. 


VII. Moſes was the greateſt of Prophets, and the degree of prophecy, which God 


honoured him with, was peculiar, and above what he granted to the reſt of the Prop- 
hets. VIII. Thelaw, which Moſes left, was dictated by God himſelf ; and the expla- 
nation of thoſe precepts, handed down by tradition, was delivered by God himſelf 
to Moſes. IX. This law is immutable, and nothing can be added to it, or taken 
from it. X. God knows and directs all human actions. XI. God rewards tho, 
who obſerve this law, and puniſhes thoſe, who diſobey it; and the beſt and great- 
eſt reward is the life to come, and the ſevereſt puniſhment the damnation of the 
ſoul. XII. The Meſſiah ſhall come, endowed with far greater merit than all the 
Kings that have been before him, and he will be of the line of David and Solomon ; 


but we cannot fix the time of his coming, nor muſt pretend to gueſs at it from 
Scripture, XIII. God will raiſe the dead, 
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Theſe are. the fundamental articles of the Jewiſh faith, according to Maimonides, Treatiſe Ca. 
in his explanation of the Miſna, which is received by the Jews without oppoſition 2 ch. 
or contradiction. Helic. 


ARTOTYRITES. A Chriſtian ſect, in the primitive church, who cele- 
brated the Euchariſt with bread and cheeſe, ſaying, that the firſt oblations of men 
were of the fruits of the earth, and of ſheep. The word is derived from 47G, 1 
bread, and ruesc, cheeſe. | * 


Itygius, on occaſion of the mention of this hereſy, relates, out of the Acts of Per- irre. Let 


petua, the following viſion of that martyr, in her own words: I went up, and faw deEIxreſtarch. 


a very wide garden, and in the middle an old man ſitting in the habit of a ſhep- pag. 257- 
* herd, and milking the flock. And he lift up his head, and faw me, and 
* ſaid unto me, thou art welcome, my daughter; and he called me, and gave 
me a morſe] of cheeſe, which I received with joined hands, and eat, and all 
* they that ſtood around faid, Amen.” Perpetua gathered from this viſion, that 
ſhe ſhould ſuffer martyrdom : and the reaſon is aſſigned by Poſſinus, who tells paratipom 
us, that the Euchariſt was ſhadowed under the viſion, being always ad- Peg. 184. 
miniſtered to Martyrs and Confeſſors immediately before their death. Whence 
Itygius thinks it probable, that Perpetua uſed to communicate after the manner of 
the Artotyrites, 

The Artotyrites admitted women to the prieſthood and epiſcopacy ; and 
Epiphanius tells us, it was a common thing to ſee ſeven girls at once en- Eriru. He 
ter into their church, robed in white, and holding a torch in their hand; where ***x-cap-i 
they wept, and bewailed the wretchedneſs of human nature, and the miſeries of 
this life. 


ARVAL BROTHERS. Prieſts among the ancient Romans, who 
reſided over the ſacrifices, that were offered to Bacchus and Ceres. We 
have the following account of their original in Fulgentiu The -nurſe of 
Romulus, called Acca Laurentia, had a cuſtom of offering 3 year a ſacri- 


fice to the gods, in order to obtain a plentiful crop; and in doing this ſhe 


was accompanied by her twelve children. But, one of them being dead, Ro- 
mulus, in complaiſance to his nurſe, put himſelf in his ſtead, to compleat the 
number; and gave them the name of the twelve Arval Brothers, which they kept 
ever after. | | 

They held their aſſemblies in the temple of Concord: they wore a crown, made 
of ears of corn, and tied up with a white ribbon. Some aſcribe to them the 
authority of determining the limits of lands and inheritances. 


ARUSPICES, [Tat.] Among the ancient Romans, were thoſe, who divined 
by the entrails of beafts, ſlain in ſacrifice to the gods; from whence they drew 
prognoſtics of future events. They were ſo called ab aris inſpiciendis, inſpecting 
the altars. The Romans borrowed this ſuperſtition from the Tuſcans, who received 
it, as the general tradition goes, from a boy, whom they ſtrangely ploughed up Ciego, de 
out of the ground, and who inſtructed them in the myſteries belonging to it: Dim. 
the inhabitants called him Tages, as we learn from Ovid: 


Indigenæ dixere Tagem, qui primus Etruſcam | 8591 
Edocuit gentem caſus aperire futuros. | | lid. xy. ver. 
did 


He, Tages named by natives of the place, 
Taught arts prophetic to the Tuſcan race. 


At firſt, only Tuſcans executed this office at Rome. Their buſineſs was to take 
obſervations from four appearances. 1, From the beaſts, before they were cut 
up: 2. From their entrails, after they were cut up: 3. From the flame that aroſe 
when they were burning: 4. From the flower, or bran, and from the frankincenſe, 
wine, and water, uſed in the ſacrifices. 

Before the beaſts were cut up, they took notice, whether they were forcibly 
dragged to the altar; whether they got looſe; whether they eſcaped the ſtroke, or 
roared very loud when they received it ; whether they expired with difficulty, and 
the like ; all which were counted fortunate omens. In the beaſt, when cut up, 

Y 5 they 


ASC 
they obſerved the colour of the parts, and whether any were wanting. A double 
liver was highly unfortunate; but nothing could be more ſo than the want of a 
heart. As to the flame, ariſing from the facrifice, if it preſently conſumed the 
facrifice, if it burnt bright, and the like, it was a proſperous omen. On the con- 
trary, if it required much pains to light it, if it did not burn upright, but rolled 
circularly, or if it happened ſuddenly to be put out by wind or rain; it always 
portended misfortunes. In the meal, frankincenſe, wine, and water, they were 
to obſerve, whether they had their due quantity, their proper taſte, colour, ſmell, 


&c. Thus we read in Virgil, that Dido, at the time of ſacrificing, found the wine 5 
changed into black blood : 


En. lib. iv. Fuſaque in obſcænum ſe vertere vina cruorem. 
ver. 455. 
And Xerxes, the evening before he attacked the city of Sparta, ſaw his wine three 


times changed into blood. Moſt of theſe ill omens are hinted at by Virgil in the 
following lines. 


OR Bw OT OT IIS n 
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Szpe in honore Deum medio ſtans hoſtia ad aram, x. 
Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vitta, ? 
Inter cunctantes cecidit moribunda miniſtros. = 
Aut fi quam ferro mactaverat ante ſacerdos, ' 
Inde neque impoſitis ardent altaria fibris, 
Nec reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere Vates: 
Ac vix ſuppoſiti tinguntur ſanguine Cultri, 
VIS Sir. Summaque jejuna ſanie infuſcatur arena. 
Georg. iii. 
ver. 46. 1 . 
The victim ox that was for altars preſs d, 


Trimm'd with white ribbons, and with garlands dreſs d, 
Sunk of bimſelf without the gods command, 
PreventWng the ſlow ſacrificer's hand: 
Or, by the holy Butcher if be fell, 
Th i rag entrails could no fate foretel : 
Nor laid on altars, did pure flames ariſe, 
But clouds of ſmouldring ſmoke forbad the ſacrifice. 
Scarcely the knife was redden'd with his gore, 
Or the black Poiſon ſtain d the ſandy floor. DRYDEN. 
The buſineſs of the Aruſpices was not reſtrained to the altars and ſacrifices: they ; 
had the right of explaining all other omens and portents, and were often conſulted 
by the ſenate on extraordinary occaſions, | 
This ſuperſtition was ſometimes employed by princes, to keep the common 
people and ſoldiers in their duty; of which we have a remarkable inſtance in 
Agefilaus. This General (if Plutarch is to be believed) being in Egypt, and per- 
ceiving the ſoldiers inclined to revolt, wrote on his hand in Greek characters the 
word NIKH, which fignifies victory; after which, having ſlain a victim, he took 
it's entrails reaking hot into his hand, and held them there, till thoſe characters 
Pruratca, were imprinted on them: then, ſhewing them to his army, he removed their fears, 


in Ageſilao. and gave them freſh courage, by making them believe the gods promiſed them 
victory. See DIVINA TION. 


ASCENSION-DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian church, in memory of Jeſus 

Chriſt's aſcending up into Heaven, after his reſurrection, in his human nature, and 

Acts i. 3, in the preſence of his Diſciples. The original of this feſtival was ſo ancient, that 

St Auſtin could derive it from no other fountain, but either Apoſtolical inſtitution, 

AvucusT. or the general agreement of the church in ſome plenary council. The Cappadocian 

1 — a Chriſtians called this feſtival by the name of Epiſozomene, perhaps becauſe on that 

Hosp ix. de day our ſalvation was perfected, Jeſus Chriſt having finiſhed the buſineſs of his miſ- 

Feſtis Chriſti- ſion, and returned back to Heaven. The antient church was a ſtranger to the ridi- 

anis, P. 72. culous pageantry, mentioned of Fan to have been uſed in ſome places, to re- 

3 a Cu preſent Chriſt's Aſcenſion into Heaven; namely the drawing up an image of Chriſt 

x C. to the roof of the church, and then caſting down the image of Satan, in flames, to 
vi. $.6. repreſent his falling as lightning from Heaven. | | 


The 
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The ceremonies on the feſtival of the Aſcenſion, in the Romifli church, are as 
follow : after the goſpel, the paſchal taper is put out, to denote, that, on that 
day, our Saviour left the Earth, and returned to Heaven. The altar is adorned with 
flowers, images, and relics ; = which occaſion the officiating prieſt; and his ats 
tendants, are robed in their white ornaments. The blefling, which the Pope _ 
nounces on that day, is one of the three ſolemn ones: anciently, he uſed to excommuni- 3 wy 
cate the Heretics on this day ; but that ceremony is now confined to Holy Thurſday. hong 

Euſebius relates, as a received tradition, that, near the place, from whence our Ev: ». de 
Saviour aſcended into Heaven (which was the higheſt part of the mount of Olives) Vit. Conſtant. 
there was a cave, in which our Lord communicated the moſt hidden myſteries of 8 | 
his doctrine to his Diſciples, before his Aſcenſion. 8 

The author of the treatiſe (under the name of St Jerom) on the places mentioned His n ox. in 
in the Acts, affirms that Jeſus Chriſt, when he aſcended up into Heaven, left the © At. pag. 
print of his feet on the ground, and that the marks continued ever after, notwith- 19 85 
ſtanding that the faithful every day carried away the Earth of that place, to preſerve 
it out of devotion. And St Auſtin affirms, that the Chriſtians uſed to travel into vu in 
Judea, to adore the footſteps of Jeſus Chriſt, at the place from whence he aſcended Joh. 
into Heaven. 

To this miracle another is added; which is, that the Empreſs Helena having 1x, ; « © «. 
built the magnificent church of the Aſcenſion, in the midſt of which is this ſpot ubi ſupra 
of ground, when the workmen would have covered it with a marble pavement like 
the reſt, they could not effect it, whatever they laid upon the place immediately 

uitting it. 
l This feſtival was celebrated at Jeruſalem, in the VIIIth century, with fo great a 
number of lights, in this church of the Aſcenſion, that it ſeemed as if the whole 
mount of Olives was on fire. Bede, who relates this, adds, that, on this feſtival, 
there always came ſo ſtrong a wind after the maſs, that it threw down all who 


were at that time in the church. 


ASCETICS. Such Chriſtians, in the primitive church, as enured themſelves 
to greater degrees of abſtinence and faſting than other men : as thoſe mentioned b 
Origen, who abſtained from fleſh and living creatures, in order to mortify and ſubdue Oxid. contra. 
their paſſions. Such abſtinence the Apoſtolical canons call 29#19:c, the exerciſe of Cell. lib. v. 
an Acetic life, So that all, who abſtained from fleſh, on account of mortification, Can. Apoſtol. 
not out of an opinion of it's uncleanneſs (as ſome Heretics did) were called Aſcetics. cap. 51. 
The ſame appellation was given to thoſe, who were more than ordinarily intent on 
the exerciſes of prayer and devotion. Accordingly St Cyril of Jeruſalem calls the Pro- Cx, Ca- 
pheteſs Anna, who departed not from the temple, but ſerved God night and day, WP 


Ax re frvnalerdty, the moſt religious Aſcetic. In ſhort every kind of uncom- 


mon piety and virtue laid claim to the name of Aſcetic. From whence it appears, 

that the Aſcetics were not originally the ſame with Monks, as Baronius, and the ge- 

nerality of the Romiſh writers, pretend they were. Aſcetics were always in the 

church; but the monaſtic life was not known till towards the IVth century. The 

difference between Aſcetics and Monks is this. 1. The Monks were men, who retired 

from the buſineſs and converſation of the world to ſome diſtant mountain, or deſert 

wilderneſs: but the firſt Aſcetics were men of an active life, living in cities as other 

men, and differing from them only in the heights, to which they carried their vir- 

tue. 2. The Monks were to be only lay-men ; but the Aſcetics were indifferently 

of any order. 3. The Monks were tied up to certain rules and laws of diſcipline; 

but the ancient Aſcetics were governed by no laws but thoſe of the Goſpel. In Brxcnaun. 

ſhort, tho every Monk is, or ought to be, an Aſcetic, every Aſcetic is not a Monk; 1 ge 

the former appellation being of a more general import than the latter. 3 
From hence a monaſtery has ſometimes the name Aſceterium given it. The col- 

lege of Undertakers (Funerarii) founded by the Emperor Anaſtaſius, in which eight 

Monks, and three Acolythiſts, were employed in burying the dead, was called by this juan. An- 

name; as appears from the confirmation of it by the Emperor Juſtinian. * Novel. 
ASCHARIOUN [Arab.] The diſciples of Aſchari The better to underſtand 

their opinion, we muſt ſee what foundation it has in the Mohammedan religion. 

We read in the ſecond chapter of the Koran theſe words: God will call you to an 

account for all that you ſhall have manifeſted without, and for all that you ſhall have 

concealed within: for God pardons whom he pleaſes, and chaſtiſes whom be pleaſes, and 
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. this becauſe he is all-mighty, and can diſpuſe of all things at his plraſure. The interpreters 
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obſerve on this paſſage, that the Mohammedans were greatly affrighted, when this 
verſe was publiſhed. Accordingly they demanded of their prophet an explication of 
it, repreſenting to him, that if God requires of us to give an account of our thoughts, 
of which we are not maſters, it will put our ſalvation extremely to the hazard. Moham- 
med, to fatisfy their doubts, publiſhed the following verſe : God does not require of men 
more than they are able to perform, and imputes to them only what they have acquired 
by their obedience, or their rebellion. Some of their Doctors pretend, that this lat- 
ter verſe has abrogated the former: but the diſciples of Aſchari build on both theſe 
paſſages their opinion concerning liberty, and the merit of works, which is directly 
oppoſite to that of the Motazales: for the Aſcharians ſay, that God, being a general 
and univerſal agent, is alſo truly the creator and author of all the actions of men; 
but that man, being a free agent, does neverthelcis acquire a merit or demerit, ac- 
cording as he behaves in regard to what is commanded or forbidden by the law. 
The word acqui/ition, couched in the latter of the two verſes, and which contains in 
it the merit and demerit, is defined, by the Aſcharians, an action ordained for the 
procuring of ſome profit, or the averting ſome evil. Now, becauſe ſuch an action 
cannot be aſcribed to the Creator, who can neither receive profit nor harm, it follows 
that it muſt be aſcribed purely to man, who conſequently is maſter of that action, 
and enjoys perfect liberty. From this reaſoning it follows, that our actions are really and 
in effect produced by the Creator; but that the application, which we make of them, 
in obeying or diſobeying the law, is purely of our ſelves. See Mor AZ ALESõ. 


ASCHHOR A Haram [ Arab.) The four ſacred months of the year, namely 
Regieb, Dhoulcaadah, Dhoulhegia, and Moharram, during which the Mohamme- 
dans are forbidden to make war. This prohibition is more ancient than Moham- 
mediſm among the Arabians. See YE AR, 


ASCHOUR [Arab.] The tenth day, or tenth night, of Mobarram, which 
is the firſt month of the Arabic year. It ſignifies likewiſe ten nights, or ten days. 
Mohammed, in the eighty-ninth chapter of the Koran, introduces God ſwearing by 


the ten nights. The Mohammedans in general faſt on this day, for three reaſons ; 


firſt, becauſe the ancient Arabians faſted on this day before the birth of Mohamme- 
diſm ; ſecondly, becauſe on this day Noah left the Ark; and thirdly, becauſe on 
this day God pardoned the Ninevites. It 1s very probable, Mohammed borrowed 
this faſt from the Jews, who gave the fame name to the day of atonement, or ex- 


piation, which falls on the tenth day of the month Ty. But, beſides theſe reaſons, 


the Perſians, and the other followers of Ali, have a very particular reaſon for ſo- 
lemnizing this day : for they believe, that Houſſain, the ſon of Ali, was flain on this 
day in battle. The memory of his death is celebrated among them, every year, 
with great funeral pomp, accompanied with cries, groans, howlings, and lamentations. 


ASCLEPIA [Gr.] A feſtival of Æſculapius, the god of Phyſic, obſerved par- 
ticularly at Epidaurus, where it was attended with a conteſt between the Poets and 
Muſicians, whence it was likewiſe called T:egs Ape, the ſacred contention. 


ASCLEPIODOT AANS. Chriſtian Heretics, in the time of the Emperor 
Heliogabalus, ſo called from one Aſclepiodotus ; the firſt, who taught that Jeſus 
Chriſt was a meer man. They were excommunicated by Vibanus, Biſhop of Rome, 
A. D. 221. hs 


ASCODROGITES. Chriſtian Heretics, or rather Fanatics, of Galatia, in 
the time of the Emperor Commodus, A. D. 181. They brought into their churches 
bags, or ſkins, filled with wine, to repreſent the new bottles, filled with new wine, 
mentioned by Chriſt. They danced round theſe bags or ſkins, and intoxicated them- 
ſelves with the wine. They are called likewiſe AS CIT, and both words are de- 
rived from don, a bottle, or bag. 


ASCODRU TES. Chriſtian Heretics. A ſort of Gnoſtics, who placed all re- 
ligion in knowledge, and, under pretence of ſpiritual worſhip, would admit of no 
external or corporeal ſymbols whatever. They aſſerted, that divine myſteries, being 
the images of inviſible things, ought not to be performed by viſible things, nor incor- 

poreal 


ASH 


porcal things by corporeal and ſenſible things. Therefore they rejected Baptiſm, and p;vona; 


09 


the Euchariſt. | Antiq. Chr. 


Ch. B. x. Ch. 
ASCOLIA, [Gr] A Feſtival, which the peaſants of Attica celebrated in ho- 255 


nour of Bacchus, ſo called from de, a bottle. They ſacrificed a goat to him, be- 
cauſe that animal gnaws and ſpoils the vines. 


Rode, caper, vitem, tamen hic, cum ſtabis ad aras, 


In tua quod fundi cornua poſſit, erit. Ov 1D. Faſt 


lib. i. ver. 
Gnaw, goat, the vine ; yet will enough rematn, 357- 


To wet thy horns, when at the altar ſlain. 


And, to ſhew the greater indignity to an animal, hated by Bacchus, the peaſants, af- 
ter having killed him, made a foot-ball of his ſkin. Virgil has beautifully deſcribed 
the occaſion of the facrifice, and manner of celebrating the feſtival. 


| Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
| Cæditur, & veteres ineunt proſcenia ludi, 
Præmiaque ingentes pagos, & compita circum 
Theſidæ poſuere; atque inter pocula læti 

Mollibus in pratis unctos ſaliere per utres. 


7 8 \ 1 
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1 For this the malefactor goat was laid ne. 
| On Bacchus altar, and his forfeit paid. 

5 At Athens thus old comedy began, 

When round the ſtreets the reeling actors ran; 
In country villages, and croſſing ways, 

; Contending for the prizes of their plays ; 

| | And glad, with Bacchus on the graſſy ſoil, 
Leapt ver the ſrins of goats beſmear'd with oil. DRVDEN. 


* 


ASFENDARMOD. The name of a Genius or Dzmon, who prefides over pH : « »t- 
and gives his name to the twelfth and laſt month of the Yezdegerdic year. 1 o v, Bibli- 
This month, as well as the reſt, conſiſts of thirty days: wherefore, to make a och. Orient. 
complete ſolar year, they add five intercalar days at the end of the month Asfendar- 


mod. Ulugbeg obſerves, that the taliſmans againſt ſcorpions ought to be engraven 
the fifth day of this month. See YEAR. | 
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ASHES. Several religious ceremonies depend upon the uſe of Aſhes. St Jerome 

relates, that the Jews, in his time, rolled themſelves in Aſhes, as a ſign of mourning. 

To repent in ſacęloth and aſhes is a frequent expreſſion in Scripture for mourning, 

and being afflicted for our fins. There was a fort of luſtral water, made with the Numb. xix, 

Aſhes of an heifer, facrificed on the great day of atonement, the Aſhes whereof 17 

were diſtributed among the people. In the Romiſh church, Aſhes are given among 
the people on Aſh-Wedneſday : they muſt be made from branches of olive, or ſome 
I other trees, that have been bleſſed the foregoing year. The Sacriſtan, or Veſtry- Pzscara, 
1 keeper, prepares theſe Aſhes, and lays them in a ſmall veſſel on the altar: after _ 
which the officiating prieſt bleſſes the Aſhes, which are ſtrewed by the Deacons, 
and aſſiſtants, on the heads of all that are preſent, accompanied with theſe words, 
memento homo quod pulvis es, &c. remember, man, that thou art duſt, &c. 

The Indians of the Eaſt eſteem the Aſhes of cow-dung as holy: they ſprinkle Religious Ce- 
? their foreheads, ſhoulders, and breaſts, with them!every morning. Theſe Aſhes are E „ 
1 daily offered to the gods; and when the King of Calicut goes to pay his devotions Vol. iii. 

at the Pagod, the way is ſtrewed with theſe aſhes. See As H- WEDNESPDAx. 


ASHIMAH. The name of an idol worſhipped by the people of Hamath. 
Some of the Rabbins ſay it had the ſhape of an ape; others, that it was repreſented 
under the form of a lamb, a goat, or a ſatyr. Selden ingenuouſly confeſſes he is pe Dis Syris. 
wholly ignorant what this deity was. Some conceive him to be the ſame as Mars, 
becauſe A S, among the Greeks, ſtood for Apng, and Schemah, they ſay, means hearing 
2nd being obedient; and from hence they conclude him to be the god, whom the 
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ASM 
Romans called Heſus. But the moſt probable conjecture is, that Aſhima is the deity, 
whom the Hebrews call Haſhem: and Ebenezra, in his preface to the book of 
Eſther, ſays, that he ſaw, in a Samaritan Pentateuch, the words Bara Aſbimà ſubſtitu- 
ted in the room of Bare Elobim; that is, the idol Aſhima put inſtead of the true 
God. Bochart cenſures this as falſe, and we have authentic copies of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which prove it to be ſo. 

Aſhimah may, perhaps, be derived from the Perſian Aſuman, which is the name 


of a genius preſiding over every thing, which happens on the twenty-ſeventh day of 
every ſolar month in the Perſian year. See ASUMAN. 


ASH-WEDNESDAY. The firſt day of Lent. It is fo called from the cu- 
ſtom, obſerved in the ancient Chriſtian church, of penitents expreſſing their hu- 
miliation at this time, by appearing in ſackloth and aſhes. But it is not certain, 
that this was always done preciſely on Aſh-Wedneſday, there being a perfect ſilence 
in the moſt ancient writers about it. The diſcipline, uſed towards penitents in 
Lent, as deſcribed by Gratian, differed from their treatment at other times : for, on 
Aſh-Wedneſday, they were preſented to the Biſhop, cloathed in fackcloth and bare- 
footed : then the ſeven penitential pſalms were ſung ; after which, the Biſhop laid 
his hands on them, ſprinkled them with holy water, and poured aſhes upon their 
heads; declaring to them, that, as Adam was caſt out of Paradiſe, fo they for their 
fins were caſt out of the church. Then the inferior miniſters expelled them out 
of the doors of the church. In the end of Lent, on the Thurſday before Eaſter, they 
were again preſented, for reconciliation by the Deacons and Preſbyters at the gates of the 
church. But this method of treating penitents in Lent, carries with it the marks of a 
more modern practice; for there was no ule of holy water in the ancient diſcipline; 
nor ſeven penitential pſalms in their ſervice, but only one, viz. the LIſt. Neither 
was Aſh-Wedneſday anciently the firſt day of Lent, till Gregory the Great firſt ad- 
ded it to Lent, to make the number of faſting-days completely forty, which before 
were but thirty-ſix. Nor does it appear, that anciently the time of impoſing pe- 
nance was confined to the beginning of Lent, but was granted at all times, whenever 
the Biſhop thought the penitent qualified for it. 

I need not obſerve, that the want of this diſcipline is at preſent ſupplied by 
reading publickly, on Aſh-Wedneſday, the curſes, denounced in the holy Scrip- 
tures, againſt ſeveral forts of ſins, the people repeating after each curſe Amen. 


ASIARCH A [Gr.] We read in the As of the Apoſtles, that during St Paul's 
abode at Epheſus, a tumult happened, raiſed by one Demetrius a Silver- ſmith, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to make ſiluer ſhrines for Diana (the goddeſs of the Epheſians); and 
that St Paul would have preſented himſelf to the enraged multitude, had not the 
Diſciples prevented him, and even certain of the CHIEF or ASA, who were his friends 


ſent unto him, defiring him, that he would not adventure himſelf into the theatre. Theſe 
Chief of Afia, in Greek *Aoiagym (Afiarche) were the Pagan Pontifs of Aſia, cho- 


ſen to ſuperintend and have the care of the public games ; which they did at their 


own expence : for which reaſon they were always the richeſt and moſt conſiderable 
men of the towns. 


ASMODEUS. The evil ſpirit, which killed the ſeven huſbands of Sarah, 
the daughter of Raguel, on their wedding-night; and was afterwards expelled by 
the help of ſmoak ariſing from the gall of a fiſh. The Rabbins ſay, that Aſmodeus 
was born, in an inceſtuous manner, of Tubal-Cain and Noema his ſiſter, and that 
it was his love of Sarah, that made him kill thoſe who married her. The Rabbins 
farther relate, that Aſmodeus drove Solomon out of his kingdom and took his place, 
but that Solomon returning dethroned him, and loaded him with fetters. They 
pretend likewiſe, that this prince forced Aſmodeus to aſſiſt him in building the 
temple of Jeruſalem ; that, by ſome ſecret he learned of the Dæmon, he built it 
without hammer, ax, or any iron tool, making uſe of the ſtone Schamir, which cuts 
ſtone, as diamond does glaſs. 

As to the manner of driving away this evil ſpirit from Sarah, the learned Father 
Calmet ſuppoſes, that the effect of the ſmoke, ariſing from the fiſh's gall, which 
Tobias burnt, reſted entirely upon the ſenſes of Tobias and Sarah, Dæmons being 
ſubſtances purely ſpiritual, and therefore not to be wrought upon in that manner ; 
that it deadened the ſenſe of pleaſure, and all luſtful ' inclinations, in them; and 
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ASS o1 
that the chaining up Aſmodeus is to be explained in an allegorical ſenſe, as ſigni- Cru 
fying God's order declared to him by Raphael, obliging him to come no more Piſert. on 


Aſmodeus, 


near Sarah, nor appear hereafter any where but in the utmoſt parts of Egypt. before Tobit. 


ASMOUG. The name of a Dzmon, which, according to the tradition of the 
Magi, or Zoroaſtrians, is one of the principal emiſſaries of Aberman, who is their 
prince, and author of all the evil in the world; for Zoroaſter ſuppoſed two princi- 
ples, the one of good the other of evil. Aſmoug's principal function, is, to ſow as 
diſcord in families, law-ſuits among neighbours, and wars between princes. Ge 
AS RAR 4 Tanzil [ Arab.) The myſteries of the Koran; i. e. the allegorical 
and myſtical explication of the principal paſſages of the Koran. There are Mo- 
hammedan doctors, who have taken as much pains to find out a concealed meanin 
in the words of their prophet, as ever the Jewiſh Rabbins, and ſome Chriſtian 
writers, have taken, in 3 the Holy Scriptures. The Mohammedan my- 
ſtics pretend, that thoſe, to whom the myſterious ſenſe of the Koran is revealed, D' Heu 


cannot declare it to others, it not being in the power of tongue or pen to ex- 3 
preſs it. | 


ASSABINUS. The Sun, worſhipped under this name by the Ethiopians. 
The Romans and Greeks called this god the Ethiopian Jupiter, becauſe he was 
the ſupreme god of that people. They offered cinnamon to this deity, which took 
fire of itſelf and was conſumed. Theophraſtus, who relates this, adds, that he Eo. 
looked upon this account as fabulous. But, perhaps, the prieſts of this god made itt. Plant 


it. Plantar. 
uſe of ſome pious artifice, to deceive the people ; and the burning of the cinna- lib ix, cap. 5. 


mon might be ſuch another cheat, as the liquifying of St Januarius's blood at Na- 


ples. See St JANUARIUS. 


ASSAF. An idol of the Coraiſchite Arabians: for every tribe, and even every P 5 
family, as that of Coraiſch, had their particular idols, which they worſhipped. 5 
AS SIDEANS (or CHASLIDÆE ANS from the Hebrew chaſidim, merciful, 
pious). Thoſe Jews, who reſorted to Mattathias, to fight for the law of God, and : 
the liberties of their country. They were men of great valour and zeal, having Mzcab. f. 
voluntarily devoted themſelves to a more ſtrict obſervation of the law, than other . 


men. For, after the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity, there were 


two ſorts of men in their church; thoſe, who contented themſelves with that obe- 

dience only, which was preſcribed by the law of Moſes, and who were called 

Zadikim 1. e. the righteous; and thoſe, who, over and above the law, ſuperadded 

the conſtitutions and traditions of the Elders, and other rigorous obſervances ; theſe 

latter were called Chaſidim, i. e. the prous. From the former ſprung the Samaritans, 83 

Sadducees, and Caraites; from the latter the Phariſces, and the Eſſenes. . e 5. 
ASSUMPTION. A feſtival, in the Romiſh church, in honour of the miracu- 

lous aſcent of the holy Virgin, body and ſoul, into Heaven. It was eſtabliſhed 

in the VIIth century, and fixed to the fifteenth of Auguſt. The Aſſumption of 

our Lady was not always a point of faith: the ancient Martyrologies ſpeak of it with 

very great reſerve, as a thing not fully aſcertained; yet is it at preſent univerſall 

believed in the Romiſh church, .and a divine, who ſhould deny it, would be obliged 

to retract. 

Some authors relate, that the Apoſtles, who had ſeparated, in order to pro- 

pagate the goſpel, met all together at the ſolemnity of the bleſſed Virgin's fune- 

ral. The pretended Dionyſius Areopagita gives us a liſt of all thoſe whoſe were | 
reſent. Juvenal, Biſhop of Jeruſalem, Andreas Cretenſis, and St John Damaſcene, Apud Niceph. 
lieved, that the Apoſtles were wrapped in a cloud, and wafted through the air by CAlil. 

an Angel, and ſet down at Gethſemane, the place of her interment. After ſhe had 

been buried three days, St Thomas, happening to come thither from Ethiopia, 

deſired to ſee the bleſſed Virgin's face once more: but, when the grave-ſtone, to 

ſatisfy his curioſity, was removed, they found nothing but clothes; which made 

them conclude, that our Saviour had reſcued this holy body from the ſtate of cor- 


Tuption, and given it the privilege of immortality. 


The 


RycavrT's 
State of the 
Gr. church, 
Ch. v. 


AST 

The Greek church celebrates the feſtival of the Aſſumption on the fifteenth of 
Auguſt ; concerning the original of which feſtival, the Greeks relate the following 
remarkable ſtory. | 

Three days after the Sleeping of the Mother of God, (for the Greeks call this feſti- 
val Dormitio Deiparæ) the Apoſtles, being aſſembled together, according to a 
cuſtom eſtabliſhed among them from the day of their Lord's Aſcenſion, depoſited a 
piece of bread on a cuſhion, to diſtinguiſh both the dignity and ſeat of their maſter. 


While they were aſſembled together, the room on a ſudden was filled with an 


unuſual light; and the bleſſed Virgin, appeared to them, ſurrounded with rays of 
glory, and attended by a numerous hoſt of Angels. At her entrance, ſhe paid her 
reſpects to the Apoſtles, and ſaid to them, God be with you, I will never leave you 
nor forſake you. The Apoſtles, ſurpriſed and tranſported, replied, O ever bleſſed 
Virgin. Mother of God, grant us thy aid. After that, the bleſſed Virgin vaniſhed 
out of their ſight. The Apoſtles thereupon cried out; the queen is aſcended into 
Heaven, and there fits on the right hand of her ſon. 

In commemoration of this event, the Greeks, on this feſtival, deliver a loaf, 
three lighted wax-tapers, ſome incenſe, and fire, into the hands of the prieſt, who 
cuts off the cruſt of the loaf in the form of a triangle, ſets the three wax-tapers upon 
the cruſt, and then thurifies, and blefles the bread. Afterwards he delivers the bread to 
the youngeſt perſon then preſent, who diſtributes it among the whole congregation. 

On this feſtival likewiſe, they perform the ceremony of the benediction of their 
lands, by virtue of a ſmall bough, with three leaves upon it, ſome gum, a little 
wax, and a ſprig of a ſtrawberry herb, bleſſed by the prieſt, and planted after- 
wards in the middle of their grounds. 

There was an Apocryphal book, intituled the Aſſumption of Moſes : it was written 
in Hebrew, and contains an account of the death of Moſes, and the conveyance of 


his ſoul to paradiſe. It is believed, that the particular of the Angel Michael's con- 


A. D. 358. 
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1 Kings, xi, 


33- 


Jerem. xii, 18. 


1 Kings 
xviii, 19. 

2 Kings 
XXill, 7. 
Jerem. vii, 28. 


Lucian, 


De Dea Syria, 


tention with the Devil about the body of Moſes was taken from this work. 


There was alſo an Apocryphal book, intituled the Aſſumption of the Virgin, of 
which St John the Evangeliſt was faid to be the author. 


ASSURITANS. Heretics, who ſprung up in the Chriſtian church, in the 
reign of Conſtantius, and the pontificate of Liberius. They made their firſt appear- 
rance in Africa, They were a branch of the Donatiſts: they held, that the Son 
was inferior to the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt to the Son: they re-baptized thoſe, 


who embraced their ſect: they aſſerted, that good men only were within the pale of 
the church. 5 


AS TAROT H, or ASH TAROT H. (The plural of Aſtarte). The goddeſs of 
the Sidonians. Aſtaroth, in the Syrian language, ſignifies ſheep, particularly ewes, 
when their dugs are turgid, and they give milk. From the fecundity of thoſe animals, 
which in Syria continue to breed a long time, the Sidonians formed the notion of a 


deity, which they called Aſtaroth or Aſtarte. See ASTARTE. 


ASTARTE. A Pheœnician goddeſs; the ſame as Aſtaroth, the plural of A, 
tarte. She is called in Scripture the Queen of Heaven. Some believe, the Moon was 
adored under this name. Solomon, who had married many foreign wives, introdu- 
ced the worſhip of Aſtarte in Iſrael ; but it was Jezebel principally, daughter of the 
mag of Tyre, and wife to Ahab, who firſt brought the worſhip of this deity into 
Paleſtine. 

This deity had many prieſts attending on her rites : Jezebel had no leſs than 
four hundred of them in her ſervice. She was ſerved with much form and pomp; 
and the women were employed in weaving hangings or tabernacles for her. When 
ſhe was adored as the Queen of Heaven, they offered up cakes to her; the children 
gathered the wood, and the fathers kindled the fire, and the women kneaded the dough 
to make cakes for the Queen of Heaven. | 

The Africans, who were deſcended from the Phœnicians, maintained Aſtarte to 
be Juno, as we learn from St Auſtin, But Lucian, who wrote particularly con- 
cerning this goddeſs, ſays expreſsly, that ſhe is the Moon. Aſtarte is not always 
repreſented. alike: ſometimes ſhe is in a long, at other times in a ſhort habit: ſome- 
times holding a long ſtick with a croſs upon the top of it: ſome medals repreſent 
her with a crown of rays; in others ſhe is crowned with battlements. In a medal, 


I | {truck 


As 93 


ſtruck at Cæſarea in Paleſtine, ſhe is in a ſhort dreſs, crowned with battlements, 5 122 
with a man's head in her right hand, and a ſtaff in her left. Sanchoniathon ſays, Pr. _ 


ſhe was repreſented with a cow's head, the horns emblematically deſcribing the —_ 19555 
Moon. Cicero calls her the fourth Venus of the Syrians. Lucian tells us, that he CI cao, de 
had learned from the Phoenician prieſts, that Aſtarte was Europa the daughter of - 1g 
Agenor, King of the Phcenicians, and deified after her death, to comfort her father Luci, 
for her loſs. ubi ſupra. 

A modern author, who has endeavoured to trace moſt of the Pagan divinities in Fovnnoxr, 
the Scripture, upon a ſuppoſition, that the Phœnicians had deified ſeveral of the Cana- NOIR: 
anites, and eſpecially the deſcendants of Abraham, takes the Phoenician Aſtarte, or des anc. Peu- 
Aſtaroth, which ſignifies ſheep, to be the Rachel of the Bible, which word is of the Pes, Vol. I. 
ſame ſignification in the Hebrew. 


Milton mentions Aſtarte among the fallen Angels. 


— — — -——with theſe in troop 


Came Aſtoreth, whom the Phenicians call d IC 68 
Aſtarte, Queen of Heav'n, with creſcent horns ; | Book I. ver. 
To whoſe bright image, nightly by the moon, 437 


Sidonian virgins paid their vows and ſongs ; 
In Sion alſo not unſung, where ſtood 
Her temple on th offenſive mountain, built 
By that uxorious King, whoſe heart, tho large, 
Beguiled by — idolatreſſes, fell 
Jo idols foul. 


Aſtarte is ſaid to have conſecrated the city Tyre, by depoſiting in it a fallen ſtar, Sui, in 
Hence perhaps came the notion of a ſtar, or globe of light, which at certain times * Ara u. 
darted down from the top of mount Libanus, near her temple at Aphac, and plun- po cnn, 
ged itſelf into the river Adonis, and was thought to be Venus. Geogr. Sacr. 


Her temple at Aphac, on mount Libanus, was a perfect ſink of leudneſs, a very 3 


ſchool of the moſt beaſtly luſts; which were permitted here, becauſe Venus was Canaan, lib. 


faid to have had her firſt intercourſe in this place with her beloved Adonis. ü. cap. 14. 


AS TRAA. The goddeſs of Juſtice, in the Pagan ſyſtem of Theology. She 
was the daughter of Jupiter and Themis, and came down from Heaven in the 
golden age; but, when the manners of men became corrupt, ſhe left the earth, 
and returned to Heaven. 


Et Virgo cæde madentes | 
Ultima cœleſtum terras Aſtræa reliquit. Ov 1D. Met. 
lib. i. ver. 149. 
When juſtice ceas d, and human blood was ſhed, 
From earth to Heav'n divine Aſtrea fled. 


ASUMAN. The name of an Angel, or Genius, who, according to the ſuper- D' He s x- 
ſtition of the Perfian Magi, preſided over every thing, which happened on the vor, Bibl. 
twenty-ſeventh day of every month. The Magi believe him to be the fame with 9 
the Angel of Death. | | 


ASYLUM [Lat.] A ſanctuary; a place of refuge, or protection. Servius de- 
rives the word from the privative a and ovazw, to draw out, becauſe no perſon could 
be taken by force from an Aſylum. Some pretend, the firſt Aſylum in Greece was 
that eſtabliſhed by order of the oracle of Jupiter Dodonzus, which commanded the 
Athenians to grant their lives to all thoſe, who fled for refuge into the Areopagus, 
to the altars of the goddeſies. But others ſay, the firſt Aſylum was built at Athens, Pavs ax. 
by the Heraclidæ, and was a refuge for thoſe, who fled from the oppreſſion of their Attie. 
fathers. The A/y/a of altars and temples were very ancient in the time of Pauſanias, 
who writes, that Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles, was ſlain near the altar of 
Apollo at Delphi, as a juſt puniſhment for his having killed Priam, King of Troy, 
who had fled to the altar of Jupiter Herceus for refuge. 'The temple of Diana at 
Epheſus was the moſt famous A/plum. Strabo tells us, that ſeveral princes allowed 
Aa | it, 
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A 8 * 
it, ſome a greater, others a leſs extent of ground, beyond the temple itſelf: and 
Herodotus tells us, there was a temple of Hercules in Egypt, to which bond- ſlaves 
fled; who, after they had taken upon them the badges of that god, could not be 
retaken by their maſters: for the privileges of the Ahla were inviolable; whence 
Tacitus complains, that the Grecian temples were filled with the worſt of ſlaves 
with inſolvent debtors, and criminals, who fled from juſtice, and that no authority 
was ſufficient to force them from thence. Yet we meet with inſtances of obliging 
ſuch perſons to quit their ſanctuary, by ſtarving them, or by ſetting fire to their place 


of refuge. Thus, when Tranio, the ſlave of Theuropides, had fled to a ſanctuary, 
his maſter threatens him thus : 


Jam jubebo ignem, & ſarmenta, carnufex, circumdari. 


That is, 
Raſcal, I will preſently ſet fire to your hold. 


All temples were not ſanctuaries, but ſuch only as received that privilege from the 
manner of their conſecration : and of thoſe, which enjoyed this privilege, ſome 
were free for all men, others appropriated to certain perſons or crimes. Thus the 
temple of Diana at Epheſus was a refuge for debtors; the tomb, or temple of The- 


ſeus, for ſlaves. Nor was this honour paid to the gods only, but alſo to the ſtatues, 


or monuments, of princes, and other great perſons. Thus the ſepulchre of Achilles, 


on the Sigzan ſhore, was, in after-ages, made an Ahlum; and Ajax had the like 
honour paid to his tomb on the Rhætean ſhore. 


When Romulus built Rome, he leit a place, covered with wood, between the 


Capitol, and the Tarpeian Rock, as an Ahlum to all perſons, who ſhould fly thi- 
ther, whether free-men, or ſlaves. | 


Romulus, ut ſaxo lucum circumdedit Alto, 
Cuilibet huc, dixit, confuge, tutus erit. 
This he did with a politic view of drawing together great numbers from the 

neighbouring nations, in order the ſooner to people his new city. Juvenal re- 

proaches the Romans with this baſeneſs of their original : 


Et tamen, ut longe repetas, longeque revolvas 
Nomen, ab infami gentem deducis Als. 


Howe re ye boaſt, and your proud lineage ſtretch 
As high as Rome's original can reach, 
Almighty Rome, the terror of her foes, 
From an Aſylum's baſe protection roſe. 


This Aſylum at Rome remained ſacred, and was not violated, till the reign of Ti- 
berius, who, ſeeing it's abuſes, aboliſhed it. At laſt the Aßhyla were ſo little regarded 
that they ſerved only as a protection for ſmall offenders; for the magiſtrates made 
no ſcruple of forcing great criminals from the very altars. 

The Jews had their Ahla: among theſe, the moſt remarkable were the cities 9 
refuge; in order to provide for the ſecurity of thoſe, who, by chance, and with- 
out any deſign, happened to kill a man. They were fix in number, three on each 
ſide Jordan. They were commanded likewiſe, when they ſhould enlarge their 
borders, to add three more: but as this command was never fulfilled, the Rab- 


bins fay, the Meſſiah, when he comes, will accompliſh it. Beſides the cities of 


refuge, the temple, and eſpecially the altar of burnt-offerings, enjoyed the privilege 
of an Aſylum. | 

This privilege began to be enjoyed by the Chriſtian churches about the time of 
Conſtantine ; but whether that prince made any laws concerning it, is doubted b 
learned men; for none appear that are older than the time of Theodoſius. At 
firſt, only the altar, and inward fabric of the church was a place of refuge; but 
afterwards any outer buildings, or precincts, of the church had the ſame privilege 
granted them ; ſuch as the houſes or lodgings of the Biſhop, and Clergy, Gardens, 
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Baths, Courts, and Cloyſters: and, in after-ages, this exemption was extended to Cod. Theod. 
the graves and ſepulchres of the dead, to Croſſes, Schools, Monaſteries, and Hoſpi- w Og I 
tals, This privilege, originally, was not intended to, patronize wickedneſs, or ſkreen Rr Hf 
the guilty from juſtice; but as a refuge for the innocent, the injured, and the "v51vs, de 
oppreſſed ; or, in doubtful cauſes, to give men protection, till they might obtain an Aſy lis, cap. iii. 
equitable and fair hearing: in all ſuch caſes, they were allowed thirty days protection. 
But, that no one might expect this indemnity, who had not a juſt and legal title 
to it, ſeveral crimes and caſes were excepted by law, for which the church could _ . ... 
grant no protection: as firſt, protection was denied to public debtors, who had lib. ix. 4 
cither embezzled, or kept back by fraud, the public revenues of the State : ſecondly, 45. 
to Jews, who pretended to turn Chriſtians, only to avoid paying their debts, or 
ſuffering legal puniſhment for their crimes ; in other caſes, they had the common idem. 
benefit of ſanctuary with other men. The third fort of perſons, to whom this 
privilege was denied, were Heretics, and Apoſtates: the fourth, ſlaves, who fled 1Þi9- ib. xvi 
from their maſters; and the fifth, robbers, murtherers, conſpirators, raviſhers, 2 8 
adulterers, and other criminals of the like nature. This ſhews, that the original Nl. vi. 
intention of ſanctuaries in the Chriſtian church was only to protect the innocent cap. 7. 
and injured, and, in dubious caſes, to grant the ſuppoſed offender a little reſpite. 
The conditions, upon which protection was granted, were, firſt, not to fly with 8 yr 
arms to the church; ſecondly to raiſe no clamour or tumult in flying thither; and cd. jug lib 
thirdly, not to eat, or lodge, in the church, but to be entertained in ſome outward tit. 12. 
building. ; 

* in the life of St Ambroſe, relates a remarkable inſtance of the violation 
of the Afyla, which happened in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, A. D. 396. Aus. 
Honorius gave at Milan the ſpectacle of a combat of wild beaſts, which had been 1603. p. 87. 
ſent him out of Africa: during which the General Stilico, at the perſuaſion of the 
Prefect Euſebius, gave leave to his ſoldiers, to take by force out of the church one 
Creſconius, who had taken refuge there at the foot of the altar. St Ambroſe the 
Biſhop, accompanied by his clergy, endeavoured to reſtrain their violence, and pre- 
ſerve the immunity of the church, but to no purpoſe; for the ſoldiers bore off 
Creſconius, and carried him in a kind of triumph to the amphitheatre. This 
violence afflicted the church greatly; and the holy Biſhop continued a long time 
proſtrate and in tears at the foot of the altar. But, when the foldiers came 
into the amphitheatre, the leopards, which had been let looſe, ſeized on them, 
and tore them in a moſt horrible manner. Stilico, affected with this immediate 
vengeance of Heaven on the ſoldiers, who had prophaned the church, made the 
utmoſt ſatisfaction to St Ambroſe, and ſaved Creſconius from any further violence. 

Modern ſanctuaries are a great abuſe of theſe ancient Ahla of the Chriſtian 
church, in giving protection to almoſt all forts of criminals, and fo enervating the 
force of civil laws. The canon-law of Gratian, and the decretals of the Popes, Gn 71a, 
grant protection to all criminals, except houſe-breakers, highway-men, and ſuch as CME IL he 
commit enormous crimes in the church itſelf, upon preſumption of it's protection. 
Polydore Virgil cenſures the Engliſh for granting protection to all forts of criminals, Por vp. 
not excepting traitors and rebels: but, at preſent, we have no ſuch practice, nor is VIA. de In- 
any privileged place, or ſanctuary, in England, allowed by law, to ſkreen offen- 1, fl = 
ders from juſtice. 12. 


ATE. The goddeſs of Miſchief, in the Pagan Theology. She was daughter of 
Jupiter, and caſt down from Heaven at the birth of Hercules. For Juno having 
deceived Jupiter, in cauſing Euriſtheus to be born before Hercules, Jupiter ex- 
preſſed his reſentment on Ate, as the author of that miſchief, and threw her head- 
long from Heaven to earth, ſwearing ſhe ſhould never return thither again. This 
we leatn from Homer. | 
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Grief 


ATH 
Grief ſeiz'd the tbund rer, by his oath engaged; 
Stung to the foul, he ſorrow'd, and be — 
From his ambrofial head, where perch d ſhe ſate, 
He ſnatch'd the fury-goddeſs of Debate; 
The dread, th irrevocable oath he ſwore, 
immortal ſeats ſhou'd ne re behold her more 
And whirP d her headlong down, for ever driv'n 
From bright Olympus, and the ſtarry heaven: 
Thence on the nether world the fury fell, 
Ordain'd with man's contentious race to dwell, Mr Por E. 


The name of this goddeſs comes from «7zw, noced, to hurt. Her being the 
daughter of Jupiter means, that no evil happens to us, but by the permiſſion of 
providence; and her baniſhment to earth denotes the terrible effects of divine juſtice 
among men. 


AT ERBABETH. The firſt of the four treatiſes, according to the tradition 

of the Indians, which God ſent to Brahma, and which he afterwards communi- 

q * Bibl. cated to the Bramins or Brachmans. Theſe four books, or treatiſes, which have 
eth. Orient. each a particular name, are called by the general name of BED or BET AH. 


. AT ER GAT IS. The ancient goddeſs of the Aſcalonites in Syria, The upper 


lib. i. part of her image repreſented a woman, the lower part a fiſh. 
— ud Deſinit in piſcem, mulier formoſa ſuperne. 
A handſome woman with a fiſh's tail. RosCOMMON. 


It is related, that ſhe was the mother of Semiramis; and that, being grieved at the 
loſs of her virginity, ſhe drowned herſelf in a lake; but that, her body never 
Mieses. having been found, it was believed, ſhe was transformed into a fiſh. Macrobius men- 
Saturn. I. tions two deities of the Syrians, Adad and Atergatis, whom he ſuppoſes to be the 
Sun and the Earth. The etymology of Atergatis is variouſly given. Athenzus 
ATazx.lib. pretends, that this Queen's true name was Gatts, and that, being very fond of 


vil. delicacies, ſhe ordered, by an edict, that no one ſhould eat fiſh, 4rio Ta., 
1 — . befides Gatis. Voſſius derives it from the Hebrew addir, great, and dag, a fiſh. 
cap. 23. 


ATHANASIAN CREED. A formulary, or confeſſion of faith, ſaid to 
have been drawn up by Athanaſius, Biſhop of Alexandria, in the IVth century, to 
juſtify himſelf againſt the calumnies of his Arian enemies. Gregory Nazianzen calls 
2 5e, it 4 royal gift, which he preſented to the Emperor, received with great veneration 
xxi. Tom. i. both in the Eaſt and Weſt. | | 

Mot of the writers, before Voſſius, took it for granted, that this Creed was really 

Lib. de Sym- Athanaſius's; but that learned critic endeavoured to ſhew, 1. That is was not Atha- 
r naſius's: 2. That it was originally a Latin compoſition, and by a Latin author: 
3. That it cannot be carried higher, than the year 600: 4. That the firſt time it was 

cited as Athanaſius's, was by the Legates of Gregory IX, at Conſtantinople, in the 

Tract. de year 1233. But the learned Uſher contends, that it was cited as Athanaſius's almoſt 
Symbolis. - 400 years before the time of Pope Gregory's Legates; and he ſcrupled not to ſet 
the date of it higher than the year 447. Paſchaſſus Queſnel, an eminent French 

Quesxzr, Divine, aſcribes this Creed to Vigilius Tapſenſis the African, in the Vth century; in 
Diſlert. XIV. Which opinion he has almoſt drawn the whole learned world after him. However 
it be, and whoever was the author of it, that this Creed is of great antiquity ap- 

pears from a cloud of ancient teſtimonies, 

As to the reception of this Creed in the Chriſtian churches, we find, that it 

WarzR- obtained in France in the time of Hincmar, or about 850; that it was received in 
Hin If Spain about an hundred years later than in France, and in Germany much about the 
theAthanafian ſame time. As to our own country, we have clear and poſitive proofs of this Creed 
Creed. Ch. 6. being ſung alternately in our churches in the Xth century. It was in common uſe 
vo. tm. I ſome parts of Italy, particularly in the dioceſe of Verona, about the year 960, 
Symbolis, and was received at Rome about the year 1014. As to the Greek and Oriental 
Diſſert ii. churches, it has been queſtioned, whether any of them ever received this Creed at 


all; 
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AT H 
all; tho” ſome very conſiderable writers are of a contrary perſuaſion. It appears 


then, that the reception of this Creed has been both general, and antient, and may 


vye with any, in that reſpect, except the Nicene, or Conſtantinopolitan, the only 
general Creed, common to all the churches. 


Dr Waterland, after endeavouring to ſhew, that this Creed muſt have been com- Ubi ſupra- 


poſed earlier than the times of Neſtorius, or the Epheſine council of the year 431, 
becauſe, among other reaſons, it does not condemn the Neſtorian Hereſy, in ſuch 
full, direct, and critical terms, as the Catholics found to be neceſſary againſt the 
wiles and ſubtilties of thoſe men; thinks none more likely to compoſe ſuch a Creed, 
than Hilary, biſhop of Arles, a celebrated man of that time, and of chief repute in 
the Gallican church, His reaſons are; 1. Becauſe Hilary was made biſhop in Gaul 
about the year 429. 2. He was a man of great parts and capacity. 3. Honoratus 
of Marſeilles, the writer of his life, tells us, that Hilary compoſed an Expoſition of 
the Creed; a properer title for the Athanaſian, than that of Creed, ſimply, which it 
now bears. 4. Hilary wasa great admirer and follower of St Auſtin z and the whole 
compoſition of this Creed is in a manner upon St Auſtin's Plan, both with reſpect 
to the Trinity and Incarnation. 5. It is agreeable to the ſtyle of Hilary, as far as 
we can judge from the little that is left of his works. He eoncludes from theſe 
reaſons, that Hilary, Biſhop of Arles, about the year 430, compoſed The Expoſition 
of Faith, which now bears the name of the Atbanaſian Creed, for the uſe of the 
Gallican clergy, and particularly thoſe of the dioceſe of Arles: That, about the 
year 570, it became famous enough to be commented upon ; but that, all this 
while, and for ſeveral years lower, it had not yet acquired the name of Athanaſian, 
but was ſimply ſtyled The Catholic Faith: That, before 670, Athanaſius's admired 
name came in to recommend and adorn it, being in itſelf an excellent ſyſtem of 
the Athanaſian principles of the Trinity and Incarnation, in oppoſition chiefly to the 
Arians, Macedonians, and Apollinarians. This is the Hypotheſis of the learned 
Author of the Critical Hiſtory of the Athanafian Creed. 
As to the matter of this Creed, it is a ſummary of the true orthodox Faith, and 
a condemnation of all Herefies antient and modern. But becauſe there are ſome 
clauſes in it, which threaten damnation to all thoſe who do not give their aſſent to 
the doctrines laid down in it, ſome have taken occaſion from thence to object againſt 
the uſe of this Creed: to which objection it is replied, that we are not required, by 
the words of the Creed, to believe the whole on pain of damnation : All that is re- 
uired of us as neceſſary to falvation is, that = all things we hold the Catholic 
Faith, which Catholic Faith is defined, in the third and fourth verſes, to be a belief 
in the doctrine of the holy Trinity: all that follows, from hence to the 26th verſe, 
is only brought as a Fan 4 and illuſtration of it, and therefore requires our aſſent 
no more than a ſermon does, which is made to prove or illuſtrate a text. 


ATHEISTS. Thoſe who do not believe the exiſtence and providence of a 
God, and conſequently have no religion at all, true or falſe. There is room to 
doubt, whether there ever have been thinking men, who have actually reaſoned 
themſelves into the diſbelief of a Deity. Among the antients, indeed, we read of 
Theodorus of Cyrene, and Diagoras the Melian, both profeſſed Atheiſts ; the latter 
of whom ſet up a ſchool of Atheiſm at Athens; for which he was proſecuted by 
the Athenians ;. but, by flying out of the country, he eſcaped the puniſhment of 


death, which was intended for him. About twenty years before, they had pro- Josz»n. con- 
ceeded againſt Protagoras, another Philoſopher, for only doubting of the Being of 2 8881 
a God. Both theſe had been the ſcholars of Democritus, the firſt founder of the 


Atomical Philoſophy, which is in its conſequences an Atheiſtical ſcheme. For tho' it 
allows the Being of a God in name, yet, by denying his providence, it takes it 
away in effect. But it is probable, that theſe Philoſophers were not, properly 
ſpeaking, Atheiſts, but branded as ſuch by the Pagans, for denying the divinity of 
their falſe gods. 

Plato diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of Atheiſts: Such as deny abſolutely, that there are 
any gods: others, who allow the exiſtence of the gods, but deny that they con- 
cern themſelves with human affairs, and fo diſbelieve a providence : and laſtly, ſuch 
as believe in the gods and a providence, but think that they are very eaſily appeaſed, 
and remit the greateſt crimes for the ſmalleſt ſupplication. The firſt of theſe are the 
only true Atheiſts, in the ſtrict and proper ſenſe of the word. 
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Bizonam. The primitive Chriſtians were reproached, by the Jews and unbelievers, with 
_ 3 17 Atheiſm. Dio tells us, that Acilius Glabrio was put to death for Atheiſm, mean- 
ii. $. z. ng the Chriſtian religion. Euſebius ſays, the name was become ſo common, that, 
Evse».1ib, When the perſecuting magiſtrates would oblige a Chriſtian to renounce his religion, 
iv. cap. 15- they bad him abjure it in this form; Confuſion to the Atheiſts, away with the impious; 
meaning the Chriſtians. 

Mr Locke takes the fact of Atheiſm for granted, and uſes it as an argument to 

prove, that there are no innate principles, or ideas originally impreſſed on the mind. 

Locks, Ef. If ( ſays he) any idea can be imagined innate, the idea of God may, of all others, 
=> 8 15 for many reaſons, be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there ſhould be 
ing, B. i. Ch. © innate moral principles, without an innate idea of a Deity. Without a notion of 
iv. F. 8. a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a notion of a law, and an obligation to ob- 
ſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the antients, and left 

= £452 branded in hiſtory, hath not Navigation diſcovered, in theſe latter ages, whole 
apud, p. 2. nations, at the bay of Soldania in Brafil, in Boranday, and the Caribbee iſlands, 

Jo. de LEA © &c, among whom there was to be found no notion of a God, no Religion? 
MM. 16. Theſe are inſtances of nations, where uncultivated nature has been left to itſelf, 
2 d 22 +» 1 
d IE AE 31. Without the help of letters and diſcipline, and the improvement of arts and 
2 R Fr 575» © ſciences, But there are others to be found, who have enjoyed theſe in a very great 
* 


* meaſure, who yet, for want of a due application of their thoughts this way, want 
© the idea and knowledge of God. "Twill, I doubt not, be a ſurpriſe to others, 
© as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. But, for this, let them 
* conſult the king of France's late envoy thither, who gives no better account of 
© the Chineſe themſelves. And, if we will not believe La Loubere, the miſſionaries 
of China, the Jeſuits themſelves, the great encomiaſts of the Chineſe, do all to a 
man agree, and will convince us, that the ſect of the Litterati, or Learned, ke 

* ing to the old religion of China, and the ruling party there, are all of them 
* Atheiſts. And, perhaps, if we ſhould, with attention, mind the lives and dif- 
* courſes of people not ſo far off, we ſhould have too much reaſon to fear, that 
© many, in more civilized countries, have no very ſtrong and clear impreſſions of a 
* Deity upon their minds, and that the complaints of Atheiſm, made from the 
* Pulpit, are not without reaſon. And, tho' only ſome profligate wretches own it 
too barefacedly now, yet, perhaps, we ſhould hear more than we do of it, from 
© others, did not the fear of the magiſtrate's ſword, or their neighbour's cenſure, 
tie up peoples tongues, which, were the apprehenſions of puniſhment taken away, 
* would as openly proclaim their Atheiſin, as their lives do? 

Atheiſm, as abſurd and unreaſonable as it is, has had it's Martyrs. Lucilio 
Vanini, an Italian, native of Naples, publickly taught Atheiſm in France, about the 
beginning of the XVIIth century, and, being convicted of it at Toulouſe, was 
condemned to death. Being preſſed to make public acknowledgment of his crime, 
and to alk pardon of God, the King, and Juſtice, he anſwered, he did not believe 
there was a God ; that he never offended the King ; and, as for Juſtice, he wiſhed 
it to the Devil. He confeſſed that he was one of twelve, who parted in company 
from Naples, to ſpread their doctrine in all parts of Europe. His tongue was firſt 
cut out, and then his body burnt, April 9, 1619. 

Archbiſhop Tillotſon, ſpeaking of Atheiſm, fays: For ſome ages before the Re- 
formation, Atheiſm was confined to Italy, and had its chief reſidence at Rome. 


* 


ſelves give us in the lives of their own Popes and Cardinals, excepting two or 
three ſmall Philoſophers that were retainers to that Court. So that this Atheiſtical 
humour among Chriſtians was the ſpawn of the groſs ſuperſtitions and corrupt 
manners of the Romiſh church and court. And indeed, nothing is more natural 
than for extreams in religion to beget one another, like the vibrations of a pendu- 
lum, which the more violently you ſwing it one way, the farther it will return the 
other. But, in this laſt age, Atheiſm has travelled over the Alps, and infected 
France, and now of late it hath croſſed the ſeas, and invaded our nation, and 


hath prevailed to amazement.” His Grace ſeems to have had the ſtory of Vanini 
in his eye, See Gop. 


P 


ATHENÆ A [Gr.] A feaſt of che antient Greeks, held in honour of Mi- 
nerva, who was called. Abin. See PANATHEN AA, | 


a ATOCHA 


All the mention that is of it, in the hiſtory of thoſe times, the Papiſts them- 
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ATOCHA (Ou LADY or). A chapel at Madrid, dedicated to the honour 
of the bleſſed Virgin ; who is faid to perform as many miracles there, as at Loretto, 
Saragoſſa, or any other of her chapels. It is adorned with a great number of gold 
and filver lamps. Our Lady of Atocha generally wears widow's weeds, and has a 
chaplet in her hands: yet, notwithſtanding this grave and religious attire, on ſolemn Etat de 1 


feſtivals ſhe is crowned with a Sun, and dreſſed out with the richeſt cloaths and Elpagne, 
jewels. 


ATONEMENT (The Day of): Enjoyned by the Mofaical Law, and ob- Levit.xvi.and 
ſerved with great exactneſs both by the High-Prieſt, and the people of the Jews. . 
It was on this day alone, the High-Prieſt went by himſelf into the Holy of Holies, 
and, beſides the propitiation he was to make for himſelf and his houſe, made an 
Atonement for the people, by two kids of the goats for a fin-offering, which he 
preſented before the Lord at the door of the tabernacle ; where by lots it was de- 
termined, which was to be offered, and which was to be the Scape-Goat. See 
AZAZEL. 

While the expiation was making in the temple of Jeruſalem, the Jews, where- 
ever they reſided, faſted the whole day: they likewiſe watched moſt part of the 
preceding night, which they ſpent in prayer; and early in the morning they met in 2 
their ſynagogues, and paſſed the whole day in exerciſes of devotion. See E x P1 A- 5 Jad. 5 
ION and PROPITIAT ION. | "©; 7 75008 


ATROPOS. One of the three Deſtinies, or Fates, who cut the thread of 
man's life. See FAT Es. 


AT TIS, or AT YS. A beautiful Phrygian ſhepherd, and prieſt of the goddeſs 
Cybele. After his death, he was deified, and worſhipped as the Sun. Julian calls 
him the great god Attis ; and Lucian mentions a golden ſtatue of Attis, placed 
among thoſe of Bendis, Anubis, and Mithras, who were all adored as the Sun. He | 
is frequently joined with the goddeſs Cybele, in antient monuments ; and ſometimes Monrrave. 
hs, is pictured alone, holding a paſtoral pipe in his right hand, and a crook in his und., 
ett. B. i. Ch. 4. 
Attis, according to Ovid, was metamorphoſed into a pine- tree, which for that e 
reaſon became the favourite of the goddeſs Cybele, or Rhea. 


— —— ——— Hirſataque vertice Pinus 
Grata Deum matri; ſiquidem Cybeleius Attis 
Exuit hac hominem, truncoque induruit illo. 


Ov 1D. Met. 
. . . lib. x. ver. 
To Rhea grateful ſtill the pine remains ny 15 
For Atys till ſome favour ſhe retains: 
He once in human ſhape her breaſt had warm'd, 
And now is cheriſb d, to a tree trangform d. CoONGREVE. 


Servius, on Virgil, relates; that © Attis, a beautiful youth, and prieſt of the In En. ix. 
great Mother, being beloved by the King of the city, where he lived, and under- 
* ſtanding that violence was intended to be offered him, fled into the woods: but, 
being found, and brought to the King, he took the opportunity of cutting off the 
* raviſher's pudenda; who, dying, deprived the youth of the fame parts. Attis, 
* who lay expiring under a pine-tree, was found by the prieſts of the great Mo- 


© ther, who, carrying him into the temple of the goddeſs, endeavoured in vain to 


* keep him alive, and, when he was dead, buried him. In memory of which, the 

great Mother inſtituted an annual mourning, and ordered her worſhippers to cut 

off their manly parts. 

Pauſanias tells us, that Hermeſianax, who wrote poems in Elegiac verſe, ſaid that Pausanias, 
Attis was the ſon of one Calaus, a Phrygian, and born impotent ; but that, when he in Amos. 
was grown up, he went to Lydia, and taught the Lydians to celebrate the Orgia of 

the great Mother Dindymene, or Cybele. He was in ſo great eſteem with the mo- 

ther of the gods, that Jupiter became jealous of him, and ſent a wild boar amongſt 


the Lydians, which flew a great many of them, and among the reſt Attis : for 


which reaſon the Peſſinuntian Galatians abſtained from ſwines fleſh. This people 
however relate the ſtory of Attis very differently, and indeed very indecently. Tour 
Fil | pretend, 
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pretend, that Jupiter, in a dream, ſpilt his ſeed on the ground; which in a little 
time produced a genius of a human form, but of both ſexes, which was called 
Agdiſtis. The gods, being afraid of ſuch a monſter, caſtrated him, and threw his 
privities upon the ground, from whence aroſe an almond-tree that bore very fine 
fruit. The daughter of the river Sangarius gathered ſome of theſe almonds, and 
put them in her boſom, where ny immediately diſappeared ; but the nymph proved 
with child, and was delivered of a fon, called Attis, who, being expoſed, was 
ſuckled by a goat. When the child grew up, it became exceeding beautiful, inſo- 
much that Agdiſtis was enamoured of him. However, when Attis came to the 
age of manhood, he was ſent to the court of Peſſinus, to marry the King's daugh- 
ter. But it happened that Agdiſtis arrived there at the very time they were cele- 
brating the nuptials, and of a ſudden inſpired Attis with ſo much rage and fury, 
that he immediately caſtrated himſelf. Agdiſtis repented afterwards of what ſhe had 
done, and, to repair in ſome meaſure the injury, obtained of Jupiter, that none of 
his members ſhould ever corrupt or decay. 


Agdiſtis, according to Heſychius, is the ſame as Cybele, the mother of the gods. 
See CYBELE and GALL1, 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. The ſeveral qualities or perfections of the divine 
nature, which conſtitute it's proper eſſence. The heathen Mythology divided the 
Deity into as many diſtin& Beings, as he has Attributes. Thus the power of God 
was called Jupiter, the wrath and vengeance of God Juno, &c. But true Religion, 
and ſound Philoſophy, have taught the world to conſider the ſeveral Attributes of 
God as ONE entire perfection; which, tho' it exerts itſelf in different ways and 
actions, and accordingly admits of divers names, ſuch as Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 
Juſtice, and Mercy, yet in itſelf is but one ſimple, indivifible, principle of action, 
whoſe operations are all uniform and harmonious ; nor are to be conſidered as having 
any ſeparate and diſtin& ſubſiſtence in the divine nature, but only in the manner of 


our conceiving them, according to their different and external operations. 


The Attributes of God are properly diſtinguiſhed into NATURAL and MoRAT. 
The former are ſubdivided into Communicable and Incommunicable. 


The NATURAL, Incommunicable, AT TRIBUTES of Go are; 


OPIRITUALITY. IMMUTABILITY. 
ETERNITY. and 
IMMENSIT v. UNIT. 
The NATURAL, Communicable, ATTRIBUTES of Gop are; 

LIFE. POWER. 
KNOWLEDGE. and 
WIS DOM. H APPINESS. 

The MoRAL ATTRIBUTES of GoD (all which are Communicable) are; 
HOLINESs. JUSTICE, 
GOODNESS, and 
ME RCV. V ERACITY, See Gon. 


ATTRITION. The Caſuiſts of the church of Rome have made a diſtin- 
ction between a perfect and an imperfect Contrition : the latter they call Attrition; 
which is the loweſt degree of repentance, or a ſorrow for ſin, ariſing from a ſenſe 
of ſhame, or any temporal inconvenience attending the commiſſion of it, or meerly 
from fear of the 888 due to it, without any reſolution to ſin no more: in 
conſequence of which doctrine they teach, that, after a wicked and flagitious courſe 
of life, a man may be reconciled to God, and his ſins forgiven, on his death-bed, 
by confeſſing them to the prieſt, with this imperfect degree of ſorrow or repen- 
tance. This diſtinction was ſettled by the council of Trent. 

Mr Chillingworth fays, that © the pretence of the Roman Catholics, that Con- 
trition will ſerve without attual confeſſion, but Attrition will not, is but a nicety or 
fancy, or rather, to give it the true name, a device of their own, God having no 
where declared himſelf, but that whereſoever he will accept of that Repentance, 
which they are pleaſed to call Contrition, he will accept of that, which they call 
Attrition ; for though he like beſt the bright flaming holocauſt of Love, yet he 


rejects not, he quencheth not, the ſmoaking flax of that repentance, which pro- 


c 
c 
= 
c 
c 
c 
© ceeds from fear. 


2 AVADOUTAS. 
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AVADOUTAS. A particular kind of Anchorets, among the Indian Prieſts, of 
Bramins, who abandon every thing, even their earthen-porringer, bamboo-cane, 
clothes, &c. All they are worth in the world is only a little piece of linnen cloth, 
with which they cover their pudenda; and there are ſome of them, who do not even 
take this precaution, but go ſtark naked. They rub their bodies with aſhes, and, A Rod 
when they are hungry, go at once into any houſe ; where, without ſpeaking one Repreſenta- 
word, they hold out their hands, and immediately eat what is given them. Some tion of _ 
of them will not even give themſelves the trouble of aſking alms in this manner, of the Bra. 
but lay themſelves down by the fide of ſome river; upon which the country peo- mins. Amit. 
ple, who look upon rivers as holy, preſently bring them milk and fruits in abun- ED 
dance. 


AUDAANS. A ſect of Chriſtian Heretics, ſo called from Audzus, a Syrian Do P1x, 
of Meſopotamia, who lived in the beginning of the IVth century, and occaſioned a Ch. Hitt 
ſchiſm about the time of the Council of Nice. Prateolus places him in the year 8 As 
380, Valens being Emperor, and Damaſus Pope. Audzus was a man of great 
auſterity ; but the too great liberty he took in reproving the behaviour of Eccle- 
ſiaſtics drew upon him their hatred, which determined him to ſeparate from the 
church. He was ordained Biſhop by another Schiſmatic Biſhop, and afterwards 
eſtabliſhed Biſhops and Prieſts of his own ſect. St N ere charges the Audæans Hxreſ. 70, 
with no error in point of faith; he only ſays, they aſſerted that the reſemblance be- = 
tween God and man conſiſted in the body of man; which gave ground to believe, 
that they thought God corporeal. Prateolus directly charges the Audzans with this 
error, and ſays, they founded it on the words of Moſes, let us make man in our Geneſ. i. 26. 
own image. He adds, that they denied God to be the creator of fire and darkneſs ; Plench. Har 
and that the pretext for their Schiſm was, that uſury was allowed in the church. HEAR 
Audæus, being accuſed to the Emperor by the Catholic Biſhops, was baniſhed into 
Scythia ; and going from thence into the country of the Goths, he made many diſ- 2 ay 
ciples, and ſet up monaſteries, which ſubſiſted till the year 372, when the Chriſtians Cent. IV. Ch. 
were driven from that country. 3. 


AUDIEN TES. [Lat.] An order of Catechumens in the primitive Chriſtian B1x on aw, 
church. They were ſo called from their being admitted to hear ſermons, and the 1 
Scriptures read in the church: but they were not allowed to be preſent at the <. 2. 5. 3. 


prayers. See CATECHUMEN, 15 


AVE-MARY, or AV E-MARIA. (Hail, Mary!) The Angel Gabriel's ſalu- 
tation of the Virgin Mary, when he brought her the tidings of the Incarnation. 
It is become a prayer, or form of devotion, in the Romiſh church. Their chaplets 
and roſaries are divided into ſo many Ave-Maries, and ſo many Pater-Noſters. The 
Papiſts aſcribe a wonderful efficacy to their Ave-Maries. 

Dr Bingham obſerves, that, among all the ſhort prayers, uſed by the antients before Antiq. of the 
their ſermons, there is not the leaſt mention of an . and that it's original Chr. Io: * 
can be carried no higher than the beginning of the XVth century. Vincentius Fer- 2 h 
rerius was the firſt Eccleſiaſtical writer that ever uſed it before his ſermons; from 
whoſe example (he being a celebrated preacher in that age) it gained ſuch authority, 
as not only to be prefixed to all their ſermons, but to be joined with the Lord's- 
prayer, in the Roman Breviary. 


AVERRUNCI (DEI) Tat.] Certain gods, whoſe buſineſs it was, according 
to the Pagan Theology, to avert misfortunes. Apollo and Hercules were of the 
number of theſe gods, among the Greeks; and Caſtor and Pollux, among the 
Romans. 8 


AU GU RS. Officers, among the Greeks, and Romans, appointed to foretel 
future events by the chattering and feeding of birds, &c. There was a college, or 
community, of them, conſiſting originally of but three, with reſpect to the three 
tribes, the Luceres, Rhamnenſes and Tarienſes: afterwards the number was increaled 
to nine, four of them Patricians, and five Plebeians: this was in the conſulſhip of A. U. C. 454. 
M. Valerius, and Q. Apuleius. They bore an augural ſtaff, or wand, as the en- 
ſign of their authority. Cicero was of the college of Augurs. See Au Gu R. 
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Lev. chap. vii, 
and Deut. 


Xxviii. 


CicrRo, de 
Legibus. 


AV. lib. ix. 
ver. 630. 


Hou. II. xxiv. 
ver. 310. 


AUG 


AU GURV. In it's firſt and proper ſenſe, the art of foretelling future events by 
the chattering, ſinging, and feeding of birds ; but in it's more general fignification, 
compriſing all the different kinds of Divination ; which Varro diſtinguiſhes into four 
ſorts, according to the four elements; viz. Pyromancy, or Augury by fire ; Aero- 
mancy, or Augury by air; Hydromancy, or Augury by water; and Geomancy, or 
Augury by the earth. It was a very antient ſuperſtition ; for we find it forbidden 
by Moſes. It was in great eſteem among the Chaldzans, from whom the Greeks 
learned it, and from them the Tuſcans. The Romans, who derived it immediately 
from the Tuſcans, had ſo high a value for this art, that, by a decree of the ſenate, 
it was ordered, that the advice of the Augurs ſhould be held ſacred, and never de- 
viated from. But what opinion the wiſer Romans had of the art, appears from the 
ſaying of Cato, recorded by Cicero, that he wondered how two Augurs could 
meet, without laughing in each other's face. EM 

The place, from whence Auguries were taken, was a riſing ground ; and Servius, 
on Virgil, obſerves, that there was a field ſet apart for it, at a little diſtance from 
Rome. When all things were diſpoſed for taking an Augury, the Augur entered 
into his tent or pavilion, habited in his robe, and holding his augural ſtaff in his 
hand ; with which he divided the Heavens into four parts, drawing a line from eaſt 
to weſt, and another croſs it from north to ſouth. Then he ſacrificed to the gods, 
and offered up a prayer : after which, he returned to his ſeat, and obſerved with 
great attention from what part, and in what manner, the ſign from Heaven ap- 
peared. If, for inſtance, there happened lightning, or a clap of thunder, from the 
left, it was taken for a favourable preſage: thus Virgil; 


Audiit, & Cali genitor de parte ſerena 
Intonuit lævum. | 


Jove heard his pray'r, and bad the thunder roll. 
Auſpicious from the left. 


But the principal kind of Augury, and from which it has it's name, was the 
obſervation of birds ; to which the antients were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly addicted, that the 
never would undertake any thing of the leaſt importance, without conſulting theſe 
feathered oracles. The invention of this art is by ſome aſcribed to Prometheus ; 
by others to Orpheus. It was very much improved by Calchas, who, as Homer 
tells us, was 


1WVYTG AV COT. 
The beſt of Augurs. 


To give an inſtance, or two; if a flock of birds came flying about any man, it 
was an excellent omen. If an eagle appeared, clapping her wings, and ſporting 
in the air, it was reckoned fortunate. Thus Priam, deſigning to go to the Grecian 
fleet, to redeem Hector, begs of Jupiter to aſſure him of his protection by the flight 
of an eagle. 
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Thy ſacred bird, celeſtial Augury | 2 
. | 
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Let the ſtrong Jovereign of the plumy race 
Tow'r on the right of yon ethereal ſpace: 
So ſhall thy ſuppliant, ſtrengtben d from above, 
Fearleſs purſue the journey, mar d by Fove. 12 

Jove heard bis pray'r, and from 1 throne on high 
Diſpatch'd his bird, celeſtial Augury ! 
The Fas bigs chaſer of the feather'd game, 
And known to gods by Percnos lofty name. 
Wide, as appears ſome palace-gate diſplay d, 
So broad his pinnions ſtreteh d their ample ſhade, 
As ſtooping dexter, with reſounding wings, 
Th” imperial bird deſcends in airy rings. 
A dawn of joy in every face appears, | | 
The mourning matron dries her tim'rous tears. Mc Pope. 


The flight of vulturs was looked upon as unlucky ; and if they followed an 

army, it portended ſlaughter and bloodſhed. The owl, as being facred to Minerva, | 
was looked upon, by the Athenians, as an omen of victory. Thus Plutarch re- Funn 
ports, that when Themiſtocles was conſulting with his officers on the deck of his — 
ſhip, and moſt of them were againſt hazarding a battle, an owl, lighting upon the 

maſt, ſo encouraged them, that they unanimouſly reſolved to fight. But, by 

others, the owl was conſidered as a bird of ill omen. Venus, in Virgil, en- 


courages her ſon Æneas, from an appearance of twelve ſwans : 


— — tibi reduces ſocios, claſſemque relatam Via. Ad 
Nuntio, & in tutum verſis Aquilonibus actam; lib. i. ver. 
Ni fruſtra augurium vani docuere parentes. 389. 


Aſpice bis ſenos lætantes agmine cycnos, 
Atheria quos lapſa plaga Jovis ales aperto 
Turbabat cœlo: nunc terras ordine longo 

Aut capere, aut captas jam deſpectare videntur. 
Ut reduces illi ludunt ſtridentibus alis, 

Et cœtu cinxere polum, cantuſque dedere; 
Haud aliter puppeſque tuæ, pubeſque tuorum 
Aut portum tenet, aut pleno ſubit oſtia velo. 


Your friends are ſafe ; the winds are chang d again; 

Or all my fill in Augury is vain. 

See thoſe twekve fwans, a flock triumphant, fly, 

Whom lately, ſhooting from th' @thereal ſky, 

Th imperial bird of Jove diſpersd around, 

Some how ring o'er, ſome ſettling on the ground. 

As theſe returning clap their ſounding wings, 

Ride round the ſkies, and ſport in airy rings 

So have your friends and ſhips poſſeſs d the ſtrand, . 
Or with full bellying ſails approach the land. Mr Pir. 


Some of the antients pretended to underſtand the language of birds; of which we | 
have an inſtance in Apollonius Tyaneus; of whom it is reported, that, as he was | 
ſitting in a parlour with his friends, there came a ſparrow, and chattered to a flock 
of birds before the window. Apollonius told his friends, that the ſparrow was in- 
viting the other birds to a feaſt, at a certain place, where a mule, loaded with corn, 
had let fall his burthen. The company, defirous to know the truth, went imme- 
diately to the place, and found it as he had told them. 


Livius, 
The Romans, whenever they went to war, not only conſulted the chattering and 1 
flight of birds, but their manner of feeding likewiſe: for which purpoſe they kept cx, lib. ü. 


poultry, which they commonly fetched from the iſland of Eubæa. When they br = 


would take a preſage from thence, they flung corn before them. If the facred probl. 
chickens crowded about it, and eat it greedily, it was looked upon as a favourable Cie no, de 


omen; but if they refuſed to eat or drink, it was an unlucky ſign. See DIVINA- * 
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AUGUSTALIA. [Lat.] A feſtival, inſtituted by the Romans in honour of 
Auguſtus Cæſar, on his return to Rome, after having ſettled peace in Sicily, 
Greece, Syria, Aſia, and Parthia; on which occafion they likewiſe built an altar 
to him, inſcribed Fortune reduc. 


Du. Pix. ch. AUGUSTIN MONKS. A religious order in the church of Rome, who fol- 
TIT . low the pretended rule of St Auguſtin, preſcribed them by Pope Alexander IV, in 
the year 12 56. There had ariſen ſeveral religious orders in the XIIIth century; as 
the Preaching Brothers, founded by Dominic Guzman; the Minims, by St Francis 
Aſſiſſius; and others. Innocent IV formed a deſign of uniting ſeveral of theſe or- 
ders into one; which deſign was executed by his ſucceſſor Alexander IV, who made 

one congregation of them, under the name of Auguſtin Hermits. 

At preſent, the order is divided into ſeveral branches; as the Hermits of St Paul; 
the Jeronymitans; the Monks of St Bridget; and the bare-footed Auguſtins, inſtituted 
by a Portugueſe in 1574, and confirmed by Pope Clement VIII, in 1600. As to 
the rule of St Auguſtin, which they pretend to follow, it is briefly this. The Monks 
are to have all things in common: the rich, who enter into the order, are to ſell 
their poſſeſſions, and give them to the poor: nothing is to be received, without 
leave of the ſuperior : if it happens, that the Monks are obliged, through perſecution, 
to retire, they are to betake themſelves immediately to the place, whither their ſupe- 
rior is withdrawn : they are to employ the firſt part of the morning in labouring 
with their hands, and the reſt in reading : they have Saturday allowed them, to 
provide themſelves with neceſſaries, and are permitted to drink wine on Sundays: 
when they go abroad, they muſt always go two in a company : they are never to cat 
but in their monaſtery : they are forbidden to harbour the leaſt thought of women : 
they are to receive no letters or preſents in ſecret. Theſe, with ſeveral other precepts, 
relating to charity, modeſty, chaſtity, and other Chriſtian virtues, conſtitute what 
they call the rule of St Auguſtin, which is read in the preſence of the Monks once 
every week. The Auguſtins are cloathed in black. At Paris, they are known un- 
der the name of the religious of St Genevieve, that abbey being the chief of the order. 
There are Nuns likewiſe of this order. 


AULAD. [Arab.] The Sons of God, mentioned in the-book of Geneſis. The 
eaſtern Chriſtians do not take them to be the Angels; and in this opinion they are 
followed by the Mohammedans, who fay, they are the poſterity of the Patriarch Seth, 
and ſo called, becauſe they led a very holy life on a mountain, which took it's name 
from them, joining with the Angels in finging praiſes to God. They lived on the 
fruits of the earth only, abſtaining from all forts of injuſtice ; and their common 
oath was, by the blood of Abel, for which they cried to God for vengeance on the 

DHEA. Sons of Men, Theſe latter were the poſterity of Cain, and lived on the plain, wa- 
or, Bibl. ging war with the children of Seth; many of whom, at length, deſcended from the 
Fu mountain, and ſought alliance with the children of Cain. 


AU LTIA. [Arab.] The Priends of God. So the Mohammedans call their Saints. 
They are ſpoken of in the Koran, in the chapter intituled Jonas, as follows; The 
ſaints, or the friends of God, fear nothing: they are ſubject to no affiietion ; becauſe 
they have the true faith, and live according to it, and exactly obey God, who rewards 
them both in this life and in the next. The Muſſulman Doctors give us various de- 
ſcriptions of the ſaints. One defines them to be thofe, who, having been enemies to 
themſelves in this life, become the friends of God in the next. Another deſcribes 
them to be the title and inſcription of the book of the law ; the demonſtration of all 
truth, and all myſteries ; their exterior leads us to the obſervation of the law, their 
interior to ſelf-denial and detachment from the things of this world. They have begun 
their career before all ages, and have laboured only for eternity : they have never 
quitted, during their life, the gate of the facred palace of the Divinity, and at length 
are entered into it : they have diſcovered the ſecret things of God, and have obſerved 
a religious ſilence. 

By the fear, from which they are ſaid to be exempt, interpreters underſtand that 
fear, which is cauſed by the rigour of God's judgment ; and by their recompence 
in this world, the affiſtance of good Angels, and a proſpe& before death, of the 

DHezss- happy place, for which they are deſigned. Others add to this dreams and viſions, 
LoT, Bibl. with which they are favoured. 


Orient. 


AURAD. 


AUR 
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AURAD. Arab.] Certain portions or ſections of the Koran, which the Mo- DH 


1 - Bibli« 
hammedans recite at different hours, ks +. ns 


AURORA. The goddeſs of the morning, according to the Pagan Mythology. 

She was the daughter of Hyperion and Theia, according to Heſiod; but of Titan 

and Terra, according to others, It was under this name, that the ancients deified 

the light, which foreruns the riſing of the Sun above our hemiſphere. The Poets 

repreſent her as riſing out of the ocean, in a chariot, with roſy fingers, dropping 

gentle dew. Virgil deſcribes her aſcending in a flame-coloured chariot with four 

horſes. 
Hac vice ſermonum roſeis Aurora quadrigis A x. lib. vi. 
Jam medium æthereo curſu trajecerat axem, ver. 535. 


Though in another place he gives her but two horſes: 
Aurora in roſeis fulgebat lutea 5718. 


Aurora is ſaid to have fallen in love with a beautiful youth, called Cephalus, 
by whom ſhe had Phaëton; for Cephalus is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Sun, 
and Phaeton, or Heat, to have been produced by the rapidity of his motion. But 
the Poets relate, that Cephalus was the fon of Æolus, and the huſband of Procris, 
daughter of Ericthus King of Athens; and that Aurora, often ſeeing him hunting, 
fell in love with him, and took him with her into Heaven ; but that even there ſhe 
could not prevail upon him to violate his marriage vows: ſhe therefore ſent him to 
Procris, diſguiſed as a Merchant, to tempt her conſtancy; in which he ſucceeded fo 
well, that the was juſt going to comply, when he threw off his diſguiſe ; upon 
which ſhe fled into the woods for ſhame; but, being reconciled, ſhe preſented him 
with an un-erring dart. This made him take more delight in the woods than ever; 
where retiring often, and calling for Aura, the air, to cool and refreſh him, he 
was over-heard, and Procris made to believe, that he called upon a miſtreſs. This 
made her conceal herſelf in the buſhes near the place of his retirement, Cephalus, 


hearing the motion of the leaves, and fancying it was occaſioned by a wild beaſt, 
threw his un-erring dart, and killed her, 


Egredior, ſylvaſque peto, victorque per herbas, 
Aura, veni, dixi, noſtroque medere labori. 


Fronde levem rurſus ſtrepitum faciente caduca, - 
Sum ratus eſſe feram, telumque volatile miſi. 
Procris erat, medioque tenens in pectore vulnus, 
Hei mihi, conclamat. 


— — LN errorem tum denique nominis eſſe 8 
Et ſenſi, & docui : ſed quid docuiſſe juvabat ? lib. vii. ver. 
Labitur, & parvæ fugiunt cum ſanguine vires. $36, ae. 


With flaughter tir d, I fought the cooler ſhade, 
And winds, that from the mountains pierc'd the glade, 
Come, gentle air, (ſo was I wont to jay) 

Come, gentle air, fweet Aura, come away. 
— — — — — The thicket by 
With ruſtling noiſe and motion dre my eye. 

I thought ſome beaſt of prey was ſhelter'd there, 
And to the covert threw my certain ſpear ; 
From whence a tender ſigb my ſoul did wound, 
Ah me! it cried, and did like Procris ſound : 
Procris was there, — — — — — 

I then perceived the error of my fate, 


And told it her, but found and told too late. Mr TATE. 


But the perſon, whom Aurora moſt delighted in, was Tithonus: he was a young 
prince of excellent ſhape and endowments, the ſon of Laomedon. Aurora carried 
D d him 


En. lib. iv. 


SPELMAN, 
Conc. Brit. 


AZA 


him to Delos, then to Ethiopia, and laſtly to Heaven; where ſhe obtained of the Fates 
that he N become immortal, but forgot to aſk that he might never grow old. 


By age, and length of time, he grew ſo decrepit, that he wiſhed to dye ; but that 
being impoſſible, Aurora transformed him into a Graſs-hopper, retaining even in 


that ſhape the loquacity of old age. Aurora is deſcribed by Virgil as leaving Titho- 
nus's bed: | 


Et jam prima novo ſpargebat lumine terras, 
Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile. 


AUSPICES. [Lat.] The ſame as Augurs. See AuG uRSsG. 


AUTOCEPHALI. [Gr.] Perſons, who have no ſuperior, or acknowledge no 
head. It is devided from To and xepzAn, ſur ipſius caput, his own head or chief. This 
denomination was given by the primitive church to ſuch Biſhops, as were exempted 
from the juriſdiction of others. Before the ſetting up of Patriarchs, all Metropoli- 
tans were auTx42zA%, being accountable to no ſuperior but a ſynod ; and, even after 
the advancement of Patriarchs, ſeveral Metropolitans continued thus independent, as 
the Archbiſhop of Cyprus, who, by a general decree of the council of Epheſus, 
was freed from the juriſdiction of the Patriarch of Antioch : as alſo the 
Metropolitans of Iberia, and Armenia. This was likewiſe a privilege of the an- 
cient Britiſh church, before the coming of Auſtin the Monk, when the ſeven Bri- 
tiſh Biſhops, which were all that then remained, paid obedience to the Archbiſhop 
of Caer-Leon, and acknowledged no ſuperior in ſpirituals above him. And Dino- 
thus, the learned Abbot of Bangor, told Auſtin, in the name of all the Britannic 


ann. 601. T. Churches, that they owed no other obedience to the Pope, than they did to every 


LeunCLav. 


lib. 2. p. 88. 


DoxoyraTR. 
Varia Sacra. 
VaLEs. Not. 
in Euſeb. lib. 
v. cap. 23. 
Soz ou. 1. vi. 
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Travels into 


godly Chriſtian. 
Beſides theſe, there was another ſort of *AuTox4paAa ; namely ſuch Biſhops, as were 
ſubject to no Metropolitan, but only to the Patriarch of the dioceſe. There were 
39 ſuch Biſhops in the large Patriarchate of Conſtantinople ; 25 in that of Jeruſa- 
lem; and 16 in that of Antioch. But at what time this fort of independent 
Biſhoprics was firſt ſet up, is uncertain. Valeſius mentions another fort of 
'AvToxiqxaua, which were fuch Biſhops as were wholly independent of all others, 
having neither Suffragans under them, nor Metropolitans over them. Of theſe the 
Biſhop of Tomis in Scythia is an inſtance, who was the only Biſhop of all the 
Cities of that province. But inſtances of this fort are very uncommon. Valeſius, 
by miſtake, and in contradiction to St Jerom, reckons the Biſhops of Jeruſalem, 
before they were advanced to the Patriarchal dignity, among this ſort of *Auroxiqaau. 


AUTO DE FE. [Span.] Act of Faith. The ceremony of putting in execu- 
tion the ſeveral ſentences, pronounced on criminals, by the tribunal of the Inqui- 
fition. It is fo called, becauſe it is conſidered, in thoſe countries where that tremen- 
dous court is ſettled, as the moſt illuſtrious and public proof that can be given of 
a zeal for religion and the Catholic Faith. See IN GUISIT ION. 


AUTOS SACRAMENTALES. [Span.] A fort of pious farces, among 
the Spaniards ; or rather a kind of tragedies, performed in honour of the Holy Sa- 
crament, in broad day-light, and in the open ſtreets. They continue a month, 
and cloſe the devotion of the Holy Sacrament. Madam d' Aunoi has given us 
the ſubject of one of theſe Autos, which is this: The knights of St James are 
* aſſembled, and our Lord comes, and defires them to admit him into their order. 
Several are very willing; but the eldeſt lay before the reſt the wrong they ſhould 

do themſelves by admitting among them a perſon of mean birth ; and repreſent 
to them, that St Joſeph, his father, is but a poor Carpenter, and the Virgin, his 
mother, works at her needle. Our Lord, with great uneaſineſs, waits for their 
reſolution : at laſt, with fome difficulty, they reſolve to admit him; but propoſe 
an expedient thereupon, which is to mſtitute the order of Chriſt on purpoſe 
for him; and with this they are all well ſatisfied. 


A «a La ST. * 


AZ ARECH AH. [ Arab.] The name of a ſect of Heretics, which ſprung 
from one Nafè Ben Azrach. They multiplied greatly under the empire of the 
Califfs, and became ſo powerful, that they often fought, and defeated the _—_— 
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that were ſent againſt them. They declared themſelves ſworn enemies of the 
Ommiades, and gave them much trouble in Babylonian and Perſian Irak. The 
were at laſt diſperſed by the Califfs Jezid and Abdalmalek. This ſe& acknowledged 


no power on earth, temporal or ſpiritual, as lawful, and joined with all the 
ſets that were enemies of Mohammediſm. 


AZAZEL. [Hebr.] This word relates to the ceremony of the Scayr-coar, 
under the Jewiſh religion. Some call the goat itſelf by this name, as St Jerom 
and Theodoret. Dr Spencer ſays, the Scape-goat was to be ſent to Azazel; by Diſtert. d 
which is meant the Devil. Mr le Clerc tranſlates it præcipitium, making it to be Hirco Emiſla. 
that ſteep and inacceſſible place, to which the goat was ſent, and where it was tio. 
ſuppoſed to periſh. See Scare-GoarT. 


AZAZIL. [Arab.] Thoſe Angels, according to the Mohammedans, who p. 
are neareſt to the throne of God. They are uſually joined with the Aſrafil, or vor, Bibl. 
Seraphim, and the Kerubiin, or Cherubim. When God beſtows his grace on Orient. 
his creatures, theſe Angels ſay, On thee, O Lord, all our happineſs depends. See 
ANGELS. 


AZRAIL. [Arab.] The name of the exterminating Angel, whoſe buſineſs D' He « s x- 
it is to ſeparate ſouls from their bodies, according to the Mohammedan tradi- 82 Bibl. 
tion, borrowed from the Talmudiſts. See AN GE Ls. m"— 


AZYMITES. Chriſtians, who adminiſter the Euchariſt, or Holy Commu- 
nion, with unleavened bread. The word is derived from the Greek 27vuG, fie 


fermento, which is compounded of the privative æ, and Cu, fermentum. This 


practice occaſioned great diſputes, and at length a rupture, between the Latin and 
Greek churches. 

The learned Dr Bingham is of opinion, that the uſe of wafers and unleavened Antiq. Chr. 
bread was not known in the church till the eleventh or twelfth centuries, when 7 B. xv, 
the oblations of common bread began to be left off by the people; for ſo long as * 
the people continued to offer bread and wine, the elements, for the uſe of the 
Euchariſt, were uſually taken out of them; and conſequently ſo long the bread 
was the common leavened bread, made uſe of upon other occaſions. And he tells 
the following ſtory, in confirmation of this: As Gregory the Great was admi- Greg. 


niſtring the bread to a certain woman, in the uſual form, The body of our Lord Vita, lib. ii, 


Jeſus Chriſt, &c. ſhe fell a laughing, and, being afked the reaſon, faid, it was P. 4“ 
becauſe he called That the body of Jeſus Chriſt, which ſhe knew to be bread, that ſhe nos. 


de Sacramen- 


had made with her own hands. Beſides, the ancients ſay expreſſly, that their to, 1. iv, c. 4. 


bread was common bread, ſuch as they made for their on uſe upon other occa- 
fions : and it is farther obſervable, that neither Photius, nor any other Greek wri- 
ter, before Michael Cerularius, An. 1051, ever objected the uſe of unleavened bread 
to the Roman church; which they would, no doubt, have done, had that practice 
prevailed at the time they wrote in. 

But the ſchoolmen, who maintain, that, during the firſt ages of the church, none 


but unleavened bread was uſed in the Euchariſt, ſay, the primitive church did it in 
| imitation of our Saviour himſelf, who celebrated the laſt ſupper with unleavened Tuo. 


bread ; but that, when the Ebionites aroſe, who held that all the obſervances, 8.5 4 


preſcribed by the Moſaical Law, were ſtill in force, both the eaſtern and weſtern q. 2. ar. 2. 


churches took up the uſe of leavened bread, and, after the extinction of that He- queſtiunc. 3. 
reſy, the weſtern church returned to the azymus, the eaſtern obſtinately adhering 
to the former uſage. 


BAA L. 


Jos En. 
Antiquit. lib. 
viii. cap. 7. 
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AAL. The fame as BEL, or BEL Us; an idol of the Chaldæans, 
and Phœnicians, or Canaanites. The former worſhipped Mars 
under this name, as appears from Joſephus, who, ſpeaking of Thu- 
rus, the ſucceſſor of Ninus, ſays, Ter ww *Aza re ννν ⅛œö n 

| or Anovero, % ws be wegownveo, Baza wapotor'e:. i. e. To this 
8 Mars the Aſſyrians erected the firſt flatue, and worſhipped him as 
a god, calling him Baal. It is probable the Phœnicians worſhipped the Sun under 
the name of Baal; for Joſiah, willing to make ſome amends for the wickedneſs of 
Manaſſeh, in worſhipping Baal and all the hoſt of Heaven, put to death the 
idolatrous Prieſts, that burnt incenſe unto Baal, to the ſun, and to the moon, and 
to the planets, and to all the hoſt of heaven. He likewiſe took away the horſes, 
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xxiü, 5, 11. that the kings of Fudah had given to the ſun, and burnt the chariots of the 


Ar BERIDA· 
WI, JALLA- 
LO'DDIN, &C. 


Hype, de 


fun with fire. 


The temples, conſecrated to this god, are called in the Scripture Chamanim, 
which ſignifies places, incloſed with walls, in which was kept a perpetual fire. 
Maundrell, in his journey from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, obſerved ſome footſteps of 


theſe incloſures in Syria. In moſt of them were no ſtatues; in a few, there 
were ſome, but of no uniform figure. 


The word Baal (in the Punic language,) ſignifies Lord or Maſter, and doubtleſs 
means the ſupreme Deity, the lord and maſter of the univerſe. It is often joined 
with the name of ſome falſe god, as Baal-berith, Baal-peor, Baal-zephon, and 
the like. This deity paſſed from the Phœnicians to the Carthaginians, who were 
a colony of the Phœnicians; as appears from the Carthaginian names Hannibal, 
Aſdrubal, &c. according to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, where kings and great men 
added to their own names thoſe of their gods. 

This falſe deity is frequently mentioned in Scripture in the plural number 
(Baalim) , which may fignify, either that the name Baal was given to ſeveral 
different gods, or that there were many ſtatues, bearing different appellations, 
conſecrated to this idol. Arnobius tells us, that Baal was of an uncertain ſex, 
and that his votaries, when they called upon him, invoked him thus; hear us, 
whether thou art a god or a goddeſs. . 

Some learned men think, that the Baal of the Phœnicians is the Saturn of 
the Greeks; which is probable enough from the conformity there is between the 
human ſacrifices offered to Saturn, and thoſe, which the Scripture tells us were 
offered to Baal. Others are of opinion, that Baal was the Phœnician or Tyrian 
Hercules, a god of great antiquity in Phœnicia. 

The Mohammedans relate, that Abraham, before he left Ur of the Chaldees, 
took an opportunity, when the Chaldzans were abroad in the fields, celebrating a 
great feſtival, to break in pieces all their idols, except Baal, about whoſe neck 
he hung the ax, with which he had accompliſhed his deſign, that the 
ſuppoſe Baal himſelf was the author of all the miſchief. 


C 


might 
Thus the Koran: We 
gave unto Abraham his direction heretofore, and we knew him to be worth 


of the revelations wherewith he was favouread. Remember, when he ſaid unto 
his father, and his people, what are theſe images, to which ye are ſo entirely de- 
voted ? They anſwered, we found our fathers worſhipping them. He faid, ve- 
rily both ye, and your fathers, have been in a manifeſt error. They ſaid, doſt 
thou ſeriouſly tell us the truth, or art thou one, who jeſteſt with us. He replied, 
verily your Lord is the Lord of the Heavens and the Earth; it is he who hath 
created them: and I am one of thoſe, who bear witneſs thereof. By God, I 
will ſurely deviſe a plot againſt your idols, after ye ſhall have retired from them, 
and ſhall have turned your backs. And in the peoples abſence, he went into the 
temple, where the idols ſtood, and he brake them all in pieces, except the bigge/# 
of them, that they might lay the blame upon that. 
£ | 
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returned, and ſaw the havock, which had been made, they ſaid, who hath done 
this to our gods ? He is certainly an impious perſon. * And certain of them 
anſwered, we heard a young man ſpeak reproachfully of them : he is named 
Abraham. They faid, bring him therefore before the eyes of the people, that 
they may bear witneſs againſt him. And when he was brought before the 
aſſembly, they ſaid, Haſt thou done this unto our gods, O Abraham? He anſwered, 
nay, that biggeſt of them hath done it: but aſk them, if they can ſpeak. And 
they returned unto themſelves, and faid the one to the other, verily, ye are the 
impious perſons. Afterwards they relapſed into their former obſtinacy, and faid, 
verily, thou knoweſt that theſe ſpeak not. Abraham anſwered, do ye there- 
fore worſhip, beſide God, that which cannot profit you at all, neither can it 
hurt you. Fie on you, and upon that which ye worſhip beſide God! do ye 
not underſtand ? They faid, burn him, and avenge your gods.“ Mohammed S a »*: 
was indebted to the Jews for this ſtory, who tell it in a manner ſomewhat diffe- worm : 
rent: for they ſay, that Abraham performed this exploit in his father's ſhop, * 
during his abſence, and that Terah returning, and demanding the occaſion of this R. G+ » a. 
diſorder, Abraham told him, that the idols had quarrelled about an offering of fine in Shalſhel 
flour brought them by an old woman, and that the biggeſt of them (Baal) 88 
had got the better of the reſt, and broken them to pieces: they add, that Terah, MIMO. 
falling into a violent paſſion, carried his ſon before Nimrod, that he might be ſeverely Yad hazzaka: 
puniſhed for his infolence. 

Milton, in his catalogue of the fallen Angels, mentions this deity (in the 
plural number) and the idolatrous worſhip paid to it by the Iſraelites. 
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With theſe came they, who, from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates, to the brook that parts 

Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 

Of Baalim and Aſhtaroth ; thoſe male, 

Theſe feminine. 

For thoſe the race of Iſrael oft forſook 

Their living ſtrength, and unfrequented left 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To beſtial Gods; for which their heads as low 


Bow'd down in battle, funk before the ſpear 2 2 
Of deſpicable foes. 419. 


See BEL and BEL us. 


BAAL-BERIT H. The god of the Shechemites. Bochart conjectures, that Bocnanr, 
Berith is the ſame as Beroe, the daughter of Venus and Adonis, who was given Chanaan. I. ii, 
in marriage to Bacchus; and that ſhe gave her name to the city of Berith in 
Phœnicia, and became afterwards the goddeſs of it. Baal-Berith ſignifies Lord 
of the Covenant, and may be taken for the god, who preſides over alliances 
and oaths, in like manner as the Greeks had their Zeus de., and the Romans 
their Deus Fidius, or Fupiter Piſtius. The idolatrous Iſraelites, we are told, Judges viii. 
made Baal-berith their god. 33. 

BAAL-PEOR, or BAAL-PHEGOR, or BEEL-PHEGOR. An idol of the Numb. xxiv, 
Moabites and Midianites. We are told, that 1/rael joined himſelf to Baal-peor; and that ''.. 
Solomon erected an altar to this idol upon the mount of Olives. What this Baal. 4 MY 
peor was is a queſtion, which will admit of diſpute, The ancient Jews ſuppoſed 
him to be no other than a Priapus, and that the worſhip of him conſiſted in 
the moſt obſcene practices. Maimonides ſays, they diſcovered their ſecret parts More Ne. 
before this idol; and Solomon Jarchi goes ſo far as to ſay, Baal-peor was ſo called, _ y I 
eo quod diſtendebant coram eo foramen podicis, & ſtercus offerebant, becauſe they di- 

{tended their fundament before him, and offered him their own dung. Others 

have thought, that, as Baal is a general name ſignifying Lord, Peor may be 

the name of ſome great prince, deified after his death. Others have imagined, Mrzoz's Dif: 

that, Peor being the name of a mountain in the country of Moab, on which the coures, I. ili. 

Temple of Baal was built, Baal-peor may be only another name of that deity, ** 

taken from the ſituation of his temple; in like manner as Jupiter is ſtiled 

Ohmpius, becauſe he was worſhipped in a temple built on mount Olympus. 
F Selden, 
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A tx, de Selden, who is of this, latter opinion, conjectures likewiſe, that Baal-peor is the 
8 - fame with Pluto; which he grounds upon theſe words of the Pſalmiſt: he 
Fal. cvi. joined themſelves unto Baal-peor, and eat the offerings of the dead; which Apol- 


linaris thus paraphraſes; 


Oi 9s BeeApeyopord mini merci TEAETHOL | 
Nexxxęins iT 40avTo KaTARN) waver exaTuC ng, 


Ipſi vero Beelphegoris polluti cæremoniis 
Inferas guſtarunt mortuorum victimas. 


Voss, de But, by the ſacrifices, or offerings of the dead, in this paſſage, may be meant no 

ky rem more than facrifices, or offerings made to idols, or falſe gods, who are very properly 
called he dead, in contradiſtinction to the true God, who is ſtyled in ſcripture the 
living God. 


BAAL-ZEBUB, or BEEL-ZEBUB, or, BELZEBUB. The idol, or 
Matth. xii. god, of the Ekronites. In Scripture he is called the Prince of Devils. His name 
11 ;. is rendered the Lord of Flies, or the God-fly. Some think this was a mock ap- 
llation beſtowed on him by the Jews: others, with more reaſon, believe he was 
ſo ſtiled by his votaries, for much the ſame reaſon as Hercules was worſhipped un- 
der the appellation of Amwuy3c, the Fly-chacer. See AcnoR. 
This deity had a famous temple and oracle at Ekron. Ahaziah, king of Iſrael, 
2 Kings i. 2, having fallen from the terraſs of his houſe into a lower room, and being dangerouſly 
. hurt, ſent to conſult this deity, to know if he ſhould be cured of his wounds. 
Under what form this deity was repreſented, is uncertain. Some place him on a 
throne, in the attire of a king. Procopius Gazeus paints him under the figure of a 
fly. A wide difference | 
The worſhip of this falſe god muſt have prevailed in our Saviour's time, ſince the 
Matt. xii. 24. Jews accuſed him of driving out devils in the name of Belgebub, their prince. 


Scaliger derives the name of this deity from Baal:m-zebahim, which ſignifies he 
Lord of jacrifices. 


BAAL-ZEPHON. Suppoſed by the Jewiſh Rabbins, and after them by 
Grotius, to have been an idol, ſet up to guard the confines of Egypt; zephon ſig- 
nify ing, in Hebrew, to contemplate, or obſerve. 

Exod. xix. 22 The Hebrews, having left Egypt, after three days march came to Baal-zephon ; 

9. which, if it means a town (as ſome interpret it) ſeems to have been wholly unknown 
to the ancient Geographers. Euſebius, who takes it for the name of a place, and not 
of an idol, places it near Cly/na, upon the moſt northern point of the Red-ſea, were 
the Jews think their anceſtors paſſed over that ſea. 

The Jeruſalem Targum relates, that all the ſtatues of the Egyptian gods having 
been deſtroyed by the Exterminating Angel, Baal-zephon was the only one that made 
reſiſtance : whereupon the Egyptians conceived a great idea of his power, and re- 
doubled their devotion to him. Moſes, obſerving that they flocked in crowds to 
this idol, petitioned Pharaoh, that he too might make a journey thither with the 
Iſraelites. Pharaoh permitted them to go; but, as they were employed upon the 
ſhore of the Red-ſea in gathering up the precious ſtones, which the river Phiſon had 
carried into the Gihon, and from thence were conveyed into the Red-ſea, whereby 
they were thrown upon dry land, Pharaoh ſurpriſed them: but, deferring to attack 
the Iſraelites till next day, and offering in the mean time ſacrifices to Baal-zephon, 
they paſſed the Red-ſea, and eſcaped him. 


BAB. In the language of the Magi, or ancient Perſians, ſignifies in general father: 
but they give this name particularly, ana by way of excellence, to fire, which they 
look upon as the father and principle of all things, according to the opinion of Zoro- 
aſter, who was herein followed by Anaxagoras. 'The Mohammedans, on the con- 
trary, believe, that water was the firſt principle, and the matter, out of which all 
bodies were formed, thoſe of the Angels excepted ; in which they ſeem attached to 
the doctrine of Moſes, who was followed by Thales. It appears then, that theſe 

DHE two Philoſophers, the moſt ancient of the ſchool of the Greeks, borrowed their 
L oT, Bibli- doctrine, the latter from Moſes, the former from Zoroaſter. 


oth. Orient. p : BABA. 
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7 BABA. The name of a famous Turkiſh impoſtor, who appeared in the city of 

Amaſia, in the 638th year of the Hegira. He had a diſciple, as great a cheat as 

himſelf, named Iſaac, who taught his followers to make this profeſſion of their 

faith, There is but one God, and Baba is his prophet. The Mohammedans, enraged 

that Baba thus degraded their prophet, and took his place, endeavoured to ſeize his py ix « «  «. 
perſon, but in vain; for he had ſuch a multitude of followers, that he ſoon raiſed a » or, Bibl. 
large army, with which he ravaged and plundered a great part of Natolia : but at Went. 
length he was defeated, and his ſect diſperſed, in the year of Chriſt 1240. 


EA i GIS Sp 


BABIA. A deity of the ancient Syrians, mentioned in Damaſcius's Life of Iſi- Apud Photi 
dorus, where we are told, that the Syrians, and eſpecially they of Damaſcus, called new- um, Cod 
born infants, and even young men and women, BAB1A, from a deity, whom they wor- — 
ſhipped under that name. Hence it ſhould ſeem, that Babia was the goddeſs of 
infancy and youth. 


BACCH#, or BACCHANTES. Prieſteſſes of the god Baccuus. 
They were likewiſe called Mænades, or Mad, on account of the frantic ceremonies 
uſed in their feaſts; as alſo Thyades, which ſignifies 7mpetuous, or furious. The 
women of Macedonia were the moſt remarkable for celebrating the orgies, or feſti- 
vals, of Bacchus : among theſe, Olympias, the mother of Alexander, exceeded the bg tbo 
reſt in enthuſiaſm; inſomuch that ſhe brought into their Thzaf, or public aſſem- 5 
blies, tame ſerpents, which twined about the thyrſes and crowns of the women, 
to the ſurpriſe and horror of the men, who were preſent at the ſight. 

The Bacchæ were ſometimes ſeized with a enthuſiaſm, true or counterfeit, 
which carried them even to madneſs; in relation to which, Plutarch tells the Idem, Moral. 
following ſtory. During the Holy War, after the Phocians had taken Delphi, the 
prieſteſſes of Bacchus were ſeized with a kind of Bacchic fury; and, rambling 
about in the night-time, they came to Amphiſſa, without knowing it; where 
being fatigued, they lay down, and ſlept, in the market-place, The women 
of the city, fearing leſt the Phocian ſoldiers ſhould offer violence to the Bacchæ, 
ſurrounded them in great crouds, keeping a profound filence for fear of diſturbing 
them. Theſe prieſtefſes, awaking, and being recovered from their phrenzy, were 
honourably treated by the Amphithans, and waited upon to their own home. 

Another inſtance of reſpect, paid to theſe enthuſiaſtic ladies, we meet with in 
the fame author. Ariſtotimus having obtained the government of Elis, the Elians, to | 
obtain ſome favour of him, ſent the prieſteſſes of Bacchus to him, adorned with crowns Idem, ibid. = 
conſecrated to the god Bacchus : but the tyrant ordered them to be beaten and driven 
away, and laid a fine of two talents on each of them. This enraged the Elians to 
ſuch a degree, that they conſpired againſt him, and threw off his government. 

The Bacchz are generally repreſented in furious and diſtorted poſtures, their bodies 
half naked, and their hair diſhevelled. They are crowned with ivy, or vines, in See F. Moxr— 
the ſame manner as Bacchus himſelf, and carry a thyrſus, .or rod twined about with 3 1 
ivy, in their hand. They celebrated the orgies of their god with great lamentations B. i. Ch. 21. 
and howlings. 


— — — Tremulis ululatibus zthera complent, 


Pampineaſque gerunt, incinctæ pellibus, haſtas. doe a 


I. vii. v. : 
They, clad in ſkins of beaſts, the thyrſus bear, 395 
And ſhrieks and howlings rend the ſuffering air. DRY DEN. 


See BACCHANALIA. 


BACCHANALIA. The feaſts of Bacchus, celebrated by - the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. There were ſeveral feſtivals eſtabliſhed in honour of this god; 
of which two were the moſt remarkable, called the greater and leſſer feaſts of 
Bacchus : the latter were but a kind of preparation for the former, and were held 
in the open fields about the time of Autumn: they were called Lenea, from the 
Greek word Ay, which ſignifies a 40:ne-preſs. The greater were called Dionyſia, 


from one of the names of that god, and were celebrated in the city, about the 
time of Spring. | 


Both 


2 
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Both of theſe feaſts were accompanied with games, ſpectacles, and theatrical 
repreſentations; and it was at this time, that the Poets contended for the prize of 
| Thoſe, who were initiated into the celebration of theſe feaſts, imitated 
whatever the Poets have feigned of the god Bacchus. They covered themſelves 
with the ſkins of beaſts, held 7hbyr/es in their hands, and made a noiſe with tymbals, 
fiftrums, and other loud inſtruments: they carried on their heads branches of vine, 
and other trees ſacred to Bacchus. Some repreſented Silenus, others Pan, others 
the Satyrs; and ſeveral were mounted on aſſes. In this manner they appeared in 
public, night and day, counterfeiting drunkenneſs, and dancing very indecently : 
they ran in crowds over the mountains and foreſts, with hideous ſhrieks and howlings, 
crying out Ev Bx'xys, Evoe Bacche, or, lw BAN, Jo Bacche. 
To theſe they added other moſt obſcene ceremonies, and worthy of the god, 
whoſe feſtival they celebrated: they abandoned themſelves to all kinds of licentiouſ- 

Praro, de neſs and debauchery, and committed the greateſt abominations. Plato, ſpeaking 

Legib. lib. i. f the Bacchanalia, ſays, he had ſeen the whole city of Athens, upon this occa- 
fion, plunged in drunkenneſs. 

L1v.l.xxxixz Livy informs us, that the licentiouſneſs of the Bacchanalian feaſts having ſecret- 
ly gained footing in Rome, the moſt ſhocking diſorders were practiſed under the 
cover of the night, and that thoſe, who were initiated into theſe abominable my- 
ſteries, were obliged by an oath, attended with the moſt horrid imprecations, to conceal 
them. The Senate, being informed of it, put a ſtop to the celebration of the Bac- 
chanalia, and baniſhed them, firſt out of Rome, and afterwards out of all Italy. 

Antiq. Vol. I. F. Montfaucon gives us a deſcription of a fine agate vaſe belonging to the trea- 

P. ii. B. i. Ch. ſury of St Denis, in the form of a cup or bowl, on the ſides of which are repre- 

me ſented the Bacchanalian myſteries. The principal ſymbols are, the head of a ſatyr; 
a drum, or fiſtrum, hung on the bough of a tree; a vine, with grapes hanging on 
it ; a goat endeavouring to get at the grapes ; the head of a Baccha, or prieſteſs 
of Bacchus, crowned with vine-leaves, and ivy-berries, &c. 

Juvenal uſes the term Bacchanalia, to expreſs a diſſolute and debauched life, 


Juven. Sat. Qui curios ſimulant, & Bacchanalia vivunt. 
li, ver. 3. 
Who preach up virtue, and I know not what, 
But live debauchd as any rake or ſet. 


BACCHUS. A Pagan deity ; the inventer, or god, of wine. 


Luckrgr. | — — — Ceres fertur fruges, Liberque liquoris 
_ v. ver Vitigeni laticem mortalibus inſtituiſſe. 
Kind Bacchus firſt the pleaſing vine did ſhow, 
And Ceres corn. CREECH. 


He was the ſon of Jupiter, by Semele, the daughter of Cadmus. 


NI 85 KigT0x0 pun Atovuooy exo ep pay E ei av, 
in Hymnis a Zuvos xj Te £24410: e. GA Jo. 


Bacchus, with ivy croum d, demands our ſong, 
The ſon of beauteous Semele, and Jove. 


Juno, having diſcovered the amour of Jupiter and Semele, was terribly incenſed ; 
and, to be revenged, diſguiſed herſelf in the ſhape of old Beroe, Semele's Epidau- 
rian nurſe : then ſhe paid a viſit to Semele, and perſuaded the credulous nymph 
to engage Jupiter, when next he courted her bed, to come to her arrayed in all his 
majeſty, and armed with his thunder, juſt as when Juno received him to her arms. 


— — — — Det pignus amoris; 


Ov 1D. Met. Si modo verus is eſt : quantuſque & qualis ab alta 


lib. ui. ver, 


283. | 2 excipitur, tantus taliſque, rogato, 
Pet tibi complexus, ſuaque ante inſignia ſumat. 
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But if indeed he be the thund ring Jove, | 

Bid him, when next he courts the rites of love; 
Deſcend triumphant from th ætberial xy, 

In all the pomp of his divinity; _ 
Encompaſs'd round by thoſe celeſtial charms, 
With which he fills thi immortal Fund's arms. ADD1$SON,. 


Smele, perſuaded by Juno, engaged Jupiter, by an oath, to grant her this requeſt. 
Accordingly Jupiter viſited her, arrayed in thunder and lightning ; which Semele 
not being able to bear periſhed in his embraces, 


Mthera conſcendit, nutuque ſequentia traxit 
Nubila ; quis nimbos immiſtaque fulgura ventis 
Addidit, & tonitrus, & inevitabile fulmen. 

— — — — — Capitill, domumque 
Intrat Agenoream : corpus mortale tumultus 7 
Non tulit æthercos, doniſque jugalibus arſit. 14. ib. v. 299. 
To keep his promiſe, he aſcends, and fhrowds 
His awful brow in whirkwinds and in clouds: 
Whilſt all around, in terrible array, 

His thunders rattle, and his lightnings play. 


e to engage 

The lightning's flaſhes and the thunder's rage, 

Conjum'd amidſt the glories ſhe deſir'd, 

And in the terrible embrace expur d. ADDISON. 


But Jupiter, to preſerve his ſon, whom he had begotten on Semele, took him halt- 
formed out of his mother's womb, and, inclofing him in his own thigh, kept him 
there, 'till the due time of his birth. Bacchus, thus brought into the world, was 
given firſt to the care of Ino, his aunt ; but afterwards he was brought up by 


the Nyſean nymphs. 


Imperfectus adhuc infans genitricis ab alvo 
Eripitur, patrioque tener (ſi credere dignum) 
Inſuitur femori, maternaque tempora complet. 
Furtim illum primis Ino matertera cunis | 
Educat : inde datum Nymphe Nyſeides antris 
Occuluere ſuis, lactiſque alimenta dedere. Id. ib. v. 316; 
But, to preſerve his offspring from the tomb, 

Jove took him ſmoaking from the blaſted womb ; 

And, if on ancient tales we may rely, 

TInclos d th abortive infant in his thigh. 

Here, when the babe had all his time fulfilÞd, 

Ino firſt took him for ber foſter-child ; 

Then the Nyſcans, in their dark abode, 

Nurs'd ſecretly with milk the thriving god. ADDISON. 


Hence the epithet bimater (double-mothered) is ſometimes applied to this god, from 
his having received a double-birth, the firſt from his mother Semele, and the ſe- 
cond from his father Jupiter: 


Atque iterum patrio naſcentem corpore Bacchum. E. us 
ä ů —_ vy—v—v —_. the god, 
Who from his fire a ſecond birth receiv' d. 


F f INN” Beſides 
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Beſides the invention of the vine, Bacchus was faid to be the firſt, who yoked 
oxen to the plow ; whence he is repreſented with horns upon his head. He was 
likewiſe hol Dionyſus, from his father Jupiter, and the city Ny/a, where he is 
ſaid to have reigned, or from the Nyſean nymphs, by whom he was brought 
up. The Latins call him Liber, from that freedom which accompanies the ule ot 
wine, The Poets attribute to him a perpetual loom of youth. 


4 
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Ov 1p. Met. — — — tibienim inconſumpta juventas, 
12 * Tu puer æternus, tu formoſiſſimus alto 


Conſpiceris ccelo. 


Eternity of youth is thine : enjoy 
Years rolPd on years, yet flill a blooming boy. EuspEN. 


e 


When he was but a Child, ſome Tyrrhenian pyrates found him aſlecp on the 
ſhore, and would have carried him away ; when on a ſudden their maſts were en- 
compaſſed with vines, and their oars with ivy; and the mariners themſelves, ſeized 
with a ſudden diſtraction, leaped into the ſea, and were changed into dolphins, 


— — — — ſtetit zquore puppis, 
Haud aliter quam ſi ſiccum navale teneret. 
Illi admirantes remorum in verbere perſtant, 
Velaque deducunt, geminaque ope currere tentant. 
Impediunt hederæ ramos, nexuque recurvo 
Serpunt, & gravidis diſtringunt vela corymbis. 
Undique dant ſaltus; multaque aſpergine rorant; 
Emerguntque iterum; redeuntque ſub æquora rurſus; 

28 _ Inque chori ludunt ſpeciem; laſcivaque jactant 

| Corpora, & acceptum patulis mare naribus efflant. 


The veſſel, fix'd and rooted in the flood, 
 Unmov/'d by all the beating billows ſtood. 
In vain the mariners wou'd plow the main, 
With jails unfurl'd, and ſtrike their cars in vain. 
Around their oars a twining iuy cleaves, 
And climbs the maſt, and hides the cords in leaves. 
The ſails are cover d with a chearful green, 
And berries in the fruitful canvaſs ſeen. 


— — — Thecrew, transform'd, around the ſhip, 
Or dive below, or on the ſurface leap, 
And ſpout the waves, and wanton in the deep. AppISOx. 


When he grew up, he performed many exploits; the moſt remarkable of which are 
as follows. Alcithoe, a Theban lady, laughed at Bacchus, and his facrifices; 


upon which ſhe and her ſiſters were metamorphoſed into bats, and their looms and 
diſtaffs into vines and ivy. | 


— — — — adhuc Minyeia proles 

Urget opus, ſpernitque deum, feſtumque profanat: 
Tympana cum ſubito non apparentia raucis 

Obſtrepuere ſonis; & adunco tibia cornu, | 
Tinnulaque zra ſonant; redolent myrrhæque crocique : 
Reſque fide major, ccepere vireſcere telz, 

Inque hederz faciem pendens frondeſcere veſtis. 

Pars abit in vites ; &, quæ modo fila fuerunt, 

Palmite mutantur ; de ſtamine pampinus exit. 


Dumque petunt latebras, parvos membrana per artus 
Porrigitur, tenuique inducit Bracchia penna. 


— — — — non illas pluma levavit: 
Suſtinuere tamen ſe perlucentibus alis. 


a | 


3 Conatæque 
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Conatzque loqui, minimam pro corpore vocem 
Emittunt, peraguntque leves ſtridore querelas. 


Tectaque, non ſylvas, celebrant ; lucemque peroſ# 
Nocte volant, ſeroque trahunt a veſpere nomen. lib. iv, ver. 


But Mineus daughters ftill their taſt purſue, 

To wickedneſs moſt obſtinately true. 

At Bacchus ſtill they laugh, when all around, 
Unſeen, the timbrels hoarſe were heard to ſound. 
Saffron and myrrh their fragrant odours ſhed ; 
And now the preſent deity they dread. 

Strange to relate] here ivy firſt was ſeen ; 

Along the diftaff crept the wondrous green. 

Then ſudden ſpringing vines began to bloom, 

And the foft tendrils curd around the loom. 

To dark receſſes, the dire fight to ſhun, 

Swift the pale ſiſters in confuſion run. 

Their arms were loſt in pinions, as they fled, 
And ſubtle films each ſlender limò d er- pread. 
Cloje to the roof each, wond'ring, upward ſprings, 
Born on unknown, tranſparent, plumeleſe, wings. 
They ſtrove for words; their little bodies found 
No words, but murmur'd in a fainting found. 

In towns, not woods, the footy bats delight, 

And never, till the duſk, begin their flight : 

Till Veſper riſes with his ev'ning flame, 

From whom the Romans have deriv'd their name. EUsSDEN, 


Nor was the vengeance, which he took on Pentheus, the ſon of Echion and Agave, 
leſs exemplary : for that prince, having ridiculed the orgies or ſolemnities of this 
god, was torn in pieces by his own mother and fiſters, who, tranſported with fury, 
took him for a wild boar. Ovid, who relates this ſtory, adds, 


Talibus exemplis moniti nova facra frequentant, Duisb. Met. 
| . lib. iii. ver. ult, 
Thuraque dant, ſanctaſque colunt Iſmenides aras. 


By fo diſtinguiſhing a judgment aw'd, 
The Thebans tremble, and confeſs the god. ADD1SON. 


Bacchus, in the wars with the giants, did ſignal ſervice under the ſhape of a lion; 

at which time, Jupiter, to encourage him, cried out to him Evoe, (es yis) i. e. 

bravely done, my ſon ; from whence that word was always uſed in the rites and facri- 

fices of this god. | 
Hitherto we are obliged to the Poets for an account of this deity. The Hiſto- 1 

rians relate, that Bacchus reigned at Nyſa, a city of Arabia; that he was the firſt, torici Veteres, 

who made uſe of a diadem; that he found out many things uſeful to mankind ; that Paſſim. 

he travelled all over the world ; and that he ſubdued all the regions of the Eaſt, as 

far as the riſe of the river Ganges, in the mountains of India, where he erected 


two pillars, to ſhew that there were the utmoſt limits of th eworld. 
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Where, on the margin of the ſibelling flood, 
Stand the proud pillars of the Theban god ; 
And Ganges, riſing from the eaſtern hills, 
The plains of Ny/a with its waters fills. 


When 
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HyYcinvs, When Bacchus ſet out upon his Indian expedition, he left his tutor, Niſus, governor 
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of Thebes, over which alſo he is ſaid to have reigned : but V his return, Niſus re- 
fuſed to part with his government. Bacchus would not diſpute the matter with his 
tutor, but ſuffered him to keep his government, till he ſhould have an opportunity 
of wreſting it from him. Three years after, they being reconciled, Bacchus, un- 
der pretence of celebrating the rites, called Trzeterica, introduced ſoldiers into Thebes, 
in the habit of women, and, taking Niſus priſoner, recovered his kingdom. 

There were ſeveral Bacchus's. Cicero mentions five; the firſt, the fon of Jupiter 
and Proſerpine; the ſecond, the {on of Nilus; the third had Caprius for his father; 
this laſt is ſaid to have been king of Aſia, and to have been author of the laws, cal- 
Jed Sabazian: the fourth is the fon of Jupiter and Luna, in honour of whom 
the ceremonies, called Orphzc, are ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted ; the fifth, who 
inſtituted the Trzeterides, was the fon of Nyſus and Thione. It is remarkable, that, 
among theſe five, we do not meet with the fon of Jupiter and Semele, who is the 
ſubject of this article, and the beſt known to antiquity. 

There are various repreſentations of this deity in antique monuments. In one 
he is deſcribed as ſeated upon a celeſtial globe, covered with ſtars, ſupported by a 
little ſatyr, and holding a rudder in his hand. This deſign ſeems to relate to Bacchus, 
as taken for the Sun. His ordinary ſymbols are the thyrſus, the crown of ivy or 
vine-leaves, the tyger, and the cup. The thyrſus is adorned with ivy-branches, and 
is aſcribed to Bacchus, to denote, that great drinkers have need of a ſtick, to ſup- 
port themſelves. Sometimes he is repreſented as ſo diſordered with wine, that 1a- 
tyrs embrace, and hold him faſt, for fear he ſhould fall. At other times, he is ſeen 
riding on an aſs, and ſo drunk, that two of the Bacchantes have much ado to 


ſupport him. Another antique repreſents him {cated in a chariot, drawn by two 
tygers; according to Ovid's deſcription : 


Jam deus in curru, quem ſummum texerat uvis, 
Tigribus adjunctis aurea lora dabat. 


And now the god of wine came driving on, | 
High on his chariot, by fwift tygers drawn. DRYDEN. 


Bacchus had a great many temples erected to him by the Greeks and Romans. 
There was one at Samos, concerning the building of which Pliny tells a remarkable 
ſtory. Elpis, a Samian, having failed to Africa, and being come on ſhore, faw a 
lion; to avoid which, he fled, and climed up a tree, invoking Bacchus to his aid. The 
lion walked up flowly, and laid himſelf down under the tree, opening his jaws con- 
tinually, and gaping : for the hon, in devouring ſome beaſt, had ſtuck a bit of a 
bone in his teeth, which he could not get rid of. In this condition, he looked u 
to Elpis, and ſeemed to beg his aſſiſtance. Elpis ſtood a long time in fear and ad- 
miration ; but at laſt he ventured down out of the tree, went to the lion, and pulled 
the bone out of his teeth. Afterwards, during all the time the veſſel continued on 
that coaſt, the lion brought Elpis ſome prey every day. Elpis, on his return to 
Greece, built a temple to Bacchus the Gaper (4#y4r0m), in alluſion to the lion's 

aping. | 
; 8 charges the Jews with worſhipping Bacchus. He endeavours to prove 
this accuſation by their grand feaſt, which was kept in Autumn. They call it (ſays 

he) the day before the feaſt of tabernacles, and they keep it in time of the vintage: 
they ſet tables in the middle of the ſtreets, loaded with all manner of fruits, and fit 
under arbours made chiefly of vine and zvy. A few days after that (adds he) they 
keep another feaſt, in which the myſteries of Bacchus plainly appear : they go into 
their temple, with boughs and thyrſes in their hands, and there do we know 
not what: but it is probable they there celebrate their Bacchanals, from the ſound 
of trumpets, &c. in the hymns, which they ſing to their god. We need not re- 
fute this charge of Plutarch's, whoſe ignorance of what related to the Jews appeats 
plain enough. 


Bacchus, or Dionyſus, was one of the names of the Sun, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, who cites a verſe of Orpheus to that purpoſe : | 


Tevets pur 19 Atuor Oxrime me % Novo, 


Inde Phaneta illum vocitarunt, & Dionyſum. | And 
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and another of Eumolpus : 


Acresqa Away is axtivecot πννντπ¾/.. 
Siderium Dionyſum igni radiante coruſcum. 


Diodorus adds, that the goat-ſkin is aſcribed to Bacchus, becauſe, being varied with 
ſpots, it repreſents the heavens ſpangled with ſtars. 

The ſame author informs us, that Bacchus and Ofiris are the ſame: for Oſiris 
is the Sun. 
| Macrobius tells us, that the Sun is called Apollo, when he is in the diurnal Saturnal. lib. 
hemiſphere; and Bacchus, when he is in the nocturnal hemiſphere. Bacchus, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton, was the fame as Seſoſtris, the famous king of Sir If. Nzw- 
Egypt: for, beſides that Bacchus was king of Egypt at the fame time with Seſo- 79* n. 
ſtris, they agree in their principal actions ; both of them having invaded India and „ 
Greece. | 

There are ſeveral parallel circumſtances in the hiſtories of Bacchus, and Mo- $ri1ixc- 
ſes, the law-giver of the Jews; which make it probable, that the Greeks took ** Orig. 
ſeveral parts of the eaſtern traditions concerning him, which they might have 1 
from the Phœnicians, who came with Cadmus into Greece, whilſt the memory 
of Moſes was yet freſh among the Canaanites. Bacchus was born in Egypt ; 
ſo was Moſes. Bacchus is called Biuztwe, double-mothered; and Moſes, beſides 
his own mother, was adopted by Pharaoh's daughter. Bacchus was remarkable 1 S I 
for his beauty; ſo was Moſes. Bacchus was ſaid to be educated on a mountain — * Fo 
of Arabia, called Nyſa; this agrees with Moſes's reſidence in Arabia forty years. 
Bacchus's army with which he invaded India was compoſed of women as well 
as men; which is ſtrictly true of the company which Moſes led. Orpheus calls D:oo0s. lib. 
Bacchus ©:ouoqpIpmr, a law-griver, and aſcribes to him N AA Gert, a double iv. 
inſtitution of laws : this is exactly parallel with Moſes the Legiſlator, and his two 
tables of laws. Moſes fetched water out of a rock; and Euripides relates, that 
Agave, and the reſt of the Bacchz, celebrating the orgies, one of them touched 
a rock, and the water iſſued forth. To theſe Bochart adds two very conſiderable Bon. 
circumſtances: the one is, that Nonnus reports of Bacchus, that he touched, Canaan. lib. 3. 
with his thyrſus, or rod, the two rivers, Orontes and Hydaſpes; upon which the?“ 
rivers dried up, and he paſſed thro' them: the ſecond is, that Bacchus's thyrſus, 
being thrown upon the ground, crept along like a ſerpent; and tbat the Indians 
were in darkneſs, whilſt the followers of Bacchus enjoyed light. Upon this 
occaſion, Bochart remarks, that, from this wonderful agreement of Heathen My- 
thology with the Scriptures, it cannot but appear, that the former is a corruption 
of the latter. 

Bacchus is taken likewiſe for Noah; for both Bacchus and Noah are ſaid to 
to be the fir/t planters of vines; beſides that Philoſtratus tells us, the ancient In- px 1: 05- 
dian Bacchus came thither out of Aſſyria, in which part of the world Noah found T*47. 
himſelf upon the ceafing of the flood. There is likewiſe ſome reſemblance be- Polo. 
tween Bacchus and Nimrod. The name Bacchus varies but little from the Hebrew 
Bar-Chus, i. e. the ſon of Chus; now Chus was the father of Nimrod. Bacchus 
is called Nebrodes by the Greeks, which is almoſt the very name of Nimrod; 
and he was faid to be Zoyyzws, a Hunter, the very character of Nimrod, who 
is ſaid to have been a mighty Hunter. Add to this, that Bacchus's Indian EXPE= Gen. x. 9. 
dition may ſhadow out to us the attempts of Nimrod to extend his dominions 
eaſtward. 

In the reign of the apoſtate Emperor Julian, the Pagans, in deſpite to the 
Chriſtians, ſet up the ſtatue of Bacchus in the great church of Emeſſa in 
Paleſtine. They did the fame by the church of Epiphania; and the Chro- Chronic. 
nicle of Alexandria relates, that Euſtathius, Biſhop of that church, hearing the 7. 686, 688. 
ſound of „tra, and other inſtruments uſed in the rites of Bacchus, and being ; 
told that they were played on in his church, expired the ſame hour; the fervour 
of his piety having demanded of God, that he might die, rather than behold 


ſuch abomination. 
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BAD. [Perſ/] The name of an Angel, or Genius, who, according to the 
tradition of the Magi, or Zoroaſtrians, preſides over the winds. He alſo ſuper- 


intends every thing which happens on the twenty-ſecond day of each month of 
the Perſian year. | 


BAD MESSIH. [Per//] The wind, or breath, of the Meſſiah. So the Per- 
ſians call the power, which Jeſus Chriſt had of working miracles; for they fay, 
that, by his breath alone, he not only raiſed the dead, but gave life to things ina- 
nimate. They have, in their language, a book of the infancy of Jeſus Chriſt 
(which was current likewiſe in the firſt ages of the church among the Chriſtians) 
in which it is ſaid, that Jeſus Chriſt, when a child, formed birds out of the 
earth, and with his breath alone made them fly. 

The Orientaliſts, and particularly the Muſſulmans, when they would extol the 


ability of a Phyſician, ſay, he has the breath of the Meſſiah ; by which they would 
expreſs, that he is capable of raiſing the dead. 


BADIAT AL GINN. [Arab.] The wilderneſs of Fairies, or Demons. The 
ancient traditions of the Eaſt, which may be called their mythological and fabu- 
lous hiſtory, relate, that God, having taken away the government of the world 
from the Genii, gave it to Adam and his poſterity, Theſe firſt creatures, being 
unworthy to people it, were confined in the wilderneſs we are ſpeaking of. Some 
of their hiſtorians, or writers of Romances, place this wilderneſs in the moſt 


weſtern part of Africa. 


BATY LIA. [Gr.] Anointed Stones, worſhipped by the Phœnicians. Sancho- 
niatho, in his Phcenician hiſtory, ſays, that Uranus deviſed Bætylia, contriving 
ſtones that moved, as having life. But Bochart thinks, that the original word, 
which ſignifies having liſe, was put, by a miſtake of the tranſcriber, for another, 
nearly reſembling it, which ſignifies anointed. 

The memory of Jacob's ſetting up the ſtone, he had reſted upon, for a pillar, 
and pouring oil upon it, and calling the name of the place BETH-EL, ſeems to 
have been preſerved under the BzTYL1Aa, or anointed ſtones, of the Phœnicians. 
Damaſcius, a heathen writer in Juſtinian's time, ſays, he had ſeen ſeveral of theſe 
Bætylia, of which many wonderful things were reported, in mount Libanus, near 


Heliopolis of Syria, They were generally conſecrated to ſome god or other, as 
Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, &c. See ABADIRES. 


BAGE. [Perf] So the Magi, or followers of Zoroaſter, call a myſte- 
rious filence, which they obſerve, while they waſh, or eat, after having ſe- 
cretly repeated certain words. This filence, which they never break, makes 
a part of their religion : upon which we may remark, that, probably, Py- 
thagoras drew ſome of his maxims from the doctrine of Zoroaſter, ſince he 


obliged his diſciples to obſerve a rigorous {lence, and commanded them to have 
a reſpect for fire. | 


BAHAMAN. The name of an Angel, or Genius, who, according to the 


Perfian Magi, has the government of oxen, ſheep, and all animals, which may 
be tamed, or made gentle. 3 


B AH ANA. A city of Egypt, ſituated in the lower Thebais; which 
the Egyptians, as well Chriſtians, as Muſſulmans, pretend was built by Jeſus 
Chriſt; where, they ſay, he firſt called his Apoſtles, who were fiſhing in 


the river Nile. They ſay, he reigned there in perſon, leaving his Apoſtles his 
ſucceſſors. 


BAHIR. [ Hebr.] Famous or Illuſtrious. Buxtorf tells us, the Jews have a 
book ſo called, which is the ancienteſt of their Rabbinical works, and treats of 
the profoundeſt myſteries of the Cabbala : he adds, that this book was never printed, 
but that there are ſeveral paſſages of it to be found in the works of the Rabbins. 
It's author ſtyles himſelf Rabbi Nehonia Ben Hakana, who, according to the 
Jews, was cotemporary with Jonathan, author of the Chaldee Paraphraſe ; i. e. 


2 about 
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about 40 years before Chriſt. Buxtorf quotes this book, to prove the antiquity of 
the points in the text of the Hebrew Bible. 

F. Simon, in his catalogue of Jewiſh books, obſerves, that a ſmall book, intitaled Ba- 
hir was not long ago pag 3 in Holland : but he thinks it not at all likely, that it is 
the ancient Bahir of the Jews, which was a much larger work. 


BAINMADU. An idol of Indoſtan, in the Eaſt-Indies. It is worſhipped in pe.Geuers, 
a Pagod, built on the bank of the Ganges. It is held in ſuch great veneration, Ca, Vo- 
that, as ſoon as the Pagod is opened, the Indian prieſts, or Brachmans, fall flat on e round 


1 ; : the world. 
their faces, and ſome, with large fans, drive away the flies from about the or 
idol. 


BAPT [Gr.] Athenian prieſts of the deity Cotytto, the goddeſs of Leud- 
neſs; whoſe myſteries were celebrated in the night, with dancing and all manner 
of obſcenities. They take their name, 275 78 &xmTer, from baptiz ing or dipping 
thoſe, who were initiated into their facred rites, in warm water, Juvenal ſpeaks 
of this Deity, and her prieſts, 


Talia ſecreta coluerunt Orgia tæda ſos; 
Cecropiam ſoliti Baptæ laſſare Cotytto. Sat. ii, v. 92. 


Cotyttus orgies ſcarce are more obſcene. TATE. 


Eupolis wrote a play on the obſcene practices of theſe men, which from them he 
intituled Bapte : but they were revenged on him; for they threw him into the 
Sea. See CoTYT TO. 


BAPTISM. Without ſtaying to define a word ſo well known, I ſhall begin 
this article with obſerving, that Baptiſm is to be reckoned among the rites of 
the Jewiſh religion. We read, that Aaron, and his ſons, were initiated into the Fxod xxix, 4. 
_ prieſthood by Baptiſm ; and Spencer proves, that, long before our Saviour's time, De Legib. 
the Jews received proſelytes into their church by baptiſing them. Some indeed Hebr. lib. iv. 
reckon this ceremony of initiation into the Jewiſh religion among the inventions f. 13. f. 1. 
of the Talmudiſts ; but, when it is conſidered, that the Jews always held the 
practices of the Chriſtians in abhorrence, it will appear highly probable, that this 
rite was derived to them from the uſage of their anceſtors, before the coming of 
Chriſt. It is farther probable, that, as the other ſacrament of the Chriſtian church 
(the Lord's Supper) is plainly derived from the Jeuiſh Paſſover, the twin- ſacra- 
ment of bapliſin had it's original likewiſe in the rites of the Jewiſh reli- 
ion. | 
N Grotius is of opinion, that the rite of Baptiſm had its original from the time Annot. ad 
of the Deluge; immediately after which he thinks it was inſtituted, in memory Matth. in, 6. 
of the world having been purged by water. Some learned men think, it was 3 
added to circumciſion, ſoon after the Samaritan Schiſm, as a mark of diſtinction Reg. c 5 
to the orthodox Jews. Spencer, who is fond of deriving the rites of the Jewiſh, g,,,ce,ubi 
religion from the ceremonies of the Pagan, lays it down as a probable ſuppoſition, ſupra. 
that the Jews received the Baptiſm of proſelytes from the neighbouring nations, 
who were wont to prepare candidates for the more ſacred functions of their re- 
ligion by a ſolemn ablution ; that, by this affinity of facred rites, they might 
draw the Gentiles to embrace their religion, and the proſelytes (in gaining of whom 
they were extremely diligent) might the more eaſily comply with the tranſition 
from Gentiliſm to Judaiſm. In confirmation of this opinion, he obſerves, firſt, 
that there is no divine precept for the Baptiſm of proſelytes, God having enjoined 
only the rite of circumciſion, for the admiſſion of ſtrangers into the Jewith re- Exod. xii, 48. 
ligion : ſecondly, that, among foreign nations, the Egyptians, Perſians, Greeks, 
Romans, and others, it was cuſtomary that thoſe, who were to be initiated into 
their myſteries, or facred rites, ſhould be firſt purified by dipping their whole 
body in water. That learned writer adds, as a farther confirmation of his opinion, Go r. in 
that the cup of bleſſing likewiſe, added to the Paſchal ſupper, ſeems plainly to ME 
have been derived from a Pagan original : for the Greeks, at their feaſts, had one 
cup, called π easier a'yabs Ieiporcs, the cup of the good demon, or god, which 
they drank at the concluſion of their entertainment, when the table was removed. 
| | | SINCE 
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Since then a rite of Gentile original was added to one of the Jewiſh ſacraments, 
viz. the Paſſover, there can be no abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that Baptiſin, which 
was added to the other facrament, namely Circumciſion, might be derived from the 
ſame ſource. In the laſt place, he obſerves, that Chriſt, in the inſtitution of his 
ſacraments, paid a peculiar regard to thoſe rites, which were borrowed from the 
Gentiles : for, rejecting Circumciſion and the Paſchal ſupper, he adopted into his re- 
ligion Baptiſm and the Sacred Cup ; thus preparing the way for the converſion, 
and reception of the Gentiles into his church. 

Suprun, de It is to be obſerved, under this head of 'Zew!/h Baptiſm, that the proſelyte was 

Jur. Nat. & not to be baptiſed, till the wound of circumciſion was perfectly healed ; that then 

N lib. ii. the ceremony was performed by plunging him into ſome large, natural, recep- 

p. 1. A - 

tacle of water ; and that Baptiſm was never after repeated in the ſame perſon, or 
in any of his poſterity, who derived their legal purity from the Baptiſm of their 
anceſtor. 

Tzxrurr., In the PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, the office of baptiſing was 

de Baptiſmo. yeſted principally in the Biſhops, and prieſts, or paſtors of the reſpective pariſhes : 
but, with the conſent of the Biſhop, it was allowed to the deacons, and, in cafes of 
neceſſity, even to lay-men, to baptiſe; but never, under any neceſſity whatever, was it 
permitted to women to perform this office. Nor was it enough, that Baptiſm was 
conferred by a perſon called to the miniſtry, unleſs he was alſo oh in the Faith. 
This became matter of great buſtle in the church ; and hence aroſe the famous con- 
troverſy between Cyprian, and Stephen Biſhop of Rome, concerning the re-baptifing 
thoſe, who had been baptiſed by Heretics, Cyprian aſſerting that they ought to be 
re-baptiſed, and Stephen maintaining the contrary opinion. | 


Sozou. What opinion the church had of the validity of Baptiſm, when performed even 
—_ 3 by perſons not veſted with a facred character, appears from the remarkable ſtory of 
1. Athanaſius, who, when a boy, and being at play with his companions, was choſen 


Biſhop, and the others, perſonating catechumens, were baptiſed by him with the 
uſual ceremonies : which Baptiſm was adjudged to be valid by Alexander, the then 
Biſhop of Alexandria. 
The perſons baptiſed were either infants, or adults. To prove, that infants were 
JusTrix admitted to the ſacrament of Baptiſm, we need only uſe this argument. None 
MazTys, were admitted to the Euchariſt, till they had received Baptiſm : but in the primitive 
mrs "ps church, children received the ſacrament of the Lord's-Supper ; as appears from what 
De Lande. 8 Cyprian relates concerning a ſucking child, who fo violently refuſed to taſte the 
2. * ” facramental wine, that the deacon was obliged forcibly to open her lips, and pour it 
In Lucam, down her throat. Origen writes, that children are baptiſed, for the purging away 
Hom. xiv. of the natural filth, and original impurity, inherent in them. We might add the 
teſtimonies of Irenzus, and Cyprian ; but it will be ſufficient to mention the determi- 
nation of an African ſynod, held A. D. 254, at which were preſent ſixty-ſix Biſhops. 
The occaſion of it was this. A certain Biſhop, called Fidus, had ſome ſcruples 
concerning the time of baptiſing infants, whether it ought to be done on the 
ſecond, or third day, after their birth, or not before the eighth day, as was obſerved 
with reſpect to circumciſion under the Jewiſh diſpenſation. His ſcruples were pro- 
ApudCyyz1- Poſed to this ſynod, who unanimouſly decreed, that the Baptiſm of children was 
ax. Epilt. x, not to be deferred ſo long, but that the grace of God, or Baptiſm, ſhould be given 
9.2, 3,4. to all, and moſt eſpecially unto infants. 
Texrurtr, As for the time, or ſeaſon, at which Baptiſm was uſually adminiſtred, we find it 
de Baptiſmo, to have been reſtrained to the two ſolemn feſtivals of the year ; Eaſter and Whit- 
2 ſuntide: at Eaſter, in memory of Chriſt's death and reſurrection, correſpondent to 
which are the two parts of the Chriſtian life, repreſented and ſhadowed out in Baptiſm, 
dying unto fin, and riſing again unto newneſs of life; and at Whitſuntide, in me- 
mory of the Holy Ghoſt's being ſhed upon the Apoſtles, the fame, in ſome meaſure, 
being repreſented and conveyed in Baptiſm. It 1s to be obſerved, that theſe ſtated 
returns of the time of Baptiſm related only to perſons in health: in other caſes, ſuch 
as ſickneſs, or any preſſing neceſſity, the time of Baptiſm was regulated by occa- 
lion and opportunity. 

The place of Baptiſm was at firſt unlimited; being ſome pond or lake, fome 
ſpring or river, but always as near as poſſible to the place of public worſhip. Af- 
terwards they had their e goers or (as we call them) fonts, built at firſt near the 
church, then in the church-porch, and at laſt in the church itſelf, There were 

many 
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many in thoſe days, who were deſirous to be baptiſed in the river Jordan, out of re- 
verence to the place, where our Saviour himſelf had been baptiſed. | 

The perſon to be baptiſed, if an adult, was firſt examined by the Biſhop, or of- T+ « rv i. 1 
kciating prieſt, who put ſome queſtions to him ; as firſt, whether he abjured the ay 
devil and all his works; ſecondly, whether he gave a firm aſſent to all the articles 
of the Chriſtian faith : to both which he anſwered in the affirmative. Concerning Leid. vi. z. | 
theſe baptiſmal queſtions, Dionyſius Alexandrinus, in his letter to Xiſtus, Biſhop of eri 
Rome, ſpeaks of a certain ſcrupulous perſon in his church, who, being preſent at Maz rr #, 
Baptiſm, was exceedingly troubled, when he heard the queſtions and anſwers of P9108: 2 
thoſe who were baptiſed. If the perſon to be baptiſed was an infant, theſe Apud Euſeb. 
interrogatories were anſwered by his ſponſores, or god-fathers. Whether the uſe of 3 
ſponſors was as old as the Apoſtles days, is uncertain: perhaps it was not, ſince 
Juſtin Martyr, ſpeaking of the method and form of Baptiſm, ſays not a word of Apelog 2. 
them. 

After the queſtions and anſwers, followed Exorciſm, the manner and end of 
which was this. The miniſter laid his hands on the perſon's head, and breathed in 
his face, implying thereby the driving away, or expelling, of the devil from him, 
and preparing him for Baptiſm, by which the good and holy Spirit was to be confer- 
red upon him. | 

After exorciſm, followed Baptiſm itſelf : and firſt the miniſter, by prayer, conſe- | 
crated the water for, that uſe. Tertullian ſays, any waters may be applied to that uſe ; I. Bmg. 
but then God muſt be firſt invocated, and then the Holy Ghoſt preſently comes down from e 
heaven, and moves upon them, and ſandtiſies them. The water being conſecrated, the 
perſon was baptiſed in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt ; Jr N 
by which dedication of him to the bleſſed Trinity, the perſon (ſays Clemens Alexandri- Apolog. 2. 
nus) is delivered from the corrupt Trinity, the devil, the world, and the fleſh. 

In performing the ceremony of Baptiſm, the uſual cuſtom was to 7mmerſe ang 
dip the whole body. Thus St Barnabas, deſcribing a baptiſed perſon, ſays; We go Fpiſt. Cathol. 
down into the water full of fin and filth, but we aſcend bearing fruit in our hearts. And p 3 
that all occaſions of ſcandal and immodeſty might be prevented in ſo ſacred an ac- 3 2 
tion, the men and women were baptiſed in diſtinct apartments; the women having ſtianity, P. I. 
deaconeſſes to undreſs and dreſs them. Then followed the unction, by which (ſays 1 , ., 
St Cyril) was ſignified, that they were now cut off from the wild olive, and were mY * ** 
ingrafted into Chriſt, the true olive-tree ; or elſe to ſhew, that they were now to Aun⁰αοð. 
be champions for the Goſpel, and were anointed thereto, as the old Athlete were de Sacr. lib. i. 
againſt their ſolemn games. With this anointing was joined the Sign of the Croſs, © * 
made upon the forehead of the perſon baptiſed ; which being done, he had a white 
garment given him, to denote his being waſhed from the defilements of ſin, or in 
alluſion to that of the Apoſtle; as many as are baptiſed into Chriſt have put on Chriſt. Gal. ii, 2-, 
From this cuſtom the feaſt of Pentecoſt, which was one of the annual ſeaſons of 
Baptiſm, came to be called Wh:z-ſunday, i. e. White-ſunday. This garment was after- 
wards laid up in the church, that it might be an evidence againſt ſuch perſons as 
violated or denied that faith, which they had owned in Baptiſm. Of this we have 
a remarkable inſtance under the Arian perſecution in Afric. Elpidophorus, a citi- Vier 
zen of Carthage, had lived a long time in the communion of the church, but, apo- Ur 1c. de 
ſtatiſing afterwards to the Arians, became a moſt bitter and implacable perſecutor of ky Your 
the orthodox. Among ſeveral, whom he ſentenced to the rack, was one Miritas, a 
venerable old deacon, who, being ready to be put upon the rack, pulled out the 
white garment, with which Elpidophorus had been cloathed at his Baptiſm, and, 
with tears in his eyes, thus addreſſed him before all the people. © Theſe, Elpido- 
phorus, thou miniſter of error, theſe are the garments that ſhall accuſe thee, when 
* thou ſhall appear before the majeſty of the 2 — Judge; theſe are they, which 
* girt thee, when thou cameſt pure out of the holy font; and theſe are they which 
* ſhall bitterly purſue thee, when thou ſhalt be caſt into the place of flames; becauſe 
* thou haſt cloathed thyſelf with curſing as with a garment, and haſt caſt off the 
* ſacred obligation of thy Baptiſm.” 5 

But, though immerſon was the uſual practice, yet Prinkling was in ſome caſes 
allowed, as in Clinic-Baptiſm, or the Baptiſm of ſuch perſons as lay ſick in bed. 

It is true, this kind of Baptiſm was not eſteemed ſo 185 and effectual as that by 


immerſion or dipping ; for which reaſon, in ſome churches, none were advanced 


to the order of the prieſthood, who had been fo baptiſed ; an inſtance of which we have 
in Novatian, whoſe ordination was oppoſed by all the clergy upon that account; 
h | 1 though 
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though afterward, at the intreaties of the 2 they confented to it. Notwith- 
ſtanding which general opinion, Cyprian, in a ſet 
that he thought this Baptiſm to be as perfect and valid, as that performed more ſo- 
lemnly by immerſion. | 

When Baptiſm was performed, the perfon baptiſed, according to Juſtin Martyr, 
was received into the number of the faithful, who then ſent up their public prayers to 
God, for all men, for themſelves, and for thoſe, who had been baptiſed. 

As the church granted Baptiſm to all perſons duly qualified to receive it, fo 
there were ſome whom ſhe debarred from the benefits of this holy rite. The 
author of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions mentions ſeveral. Such were panders, or pro- 
curors; whores; makers of images or idols; actors and ſtage-players ; gladiators, 


charioteers, and gameſters ; magicians, enchanters, aſtrologers, diviners, and wan- 
dring beggars. Concerning ſtage- players, the church ſeems to have conſidered them 


in the very fame light, as the ancient Heathens themſelves did: for Tertullian ob- 
ſerves, that they, who profeſſed thoſe arts, were branded with infamy, degraded, 
and denied many privileges, driven from the court, from pleading, from the order of 
knighthood, and all other honours in the Roman city and commonwealth. It 
has been a queſtion, whether the military life diſqualified a man for Baptiſm : but 
the contrary appears from the Conſtitutions, which admit jo/diers to the Baptiſm of 
the church, on the fame terms that St John Baptiſt admitted them to his ; namely, 
that they ſhould do violence to no man, accuſe no one falſely, and be content with 
their wages. The ſtate of concubinage is another caſe, which has been matter of 
doubt. The rule in the Conſtitutions concerning this matter is this : a concubine, 
that is a ſlave to an infidel, if the keep herſelf only to him, may be received to Bap- 
tiſm; but, if ſhe commit fornication with others, ſhe ſhall he rejected. The coun- 
cil of Toledo diſtinguiſhes between a man's having a wife and a concubine at the 
ſame time, and keeping a concubine only: the latter caſe it conſiders as no diſquali- 
fication for the ſacraments, and only inſiſts, that a man be content to be joined to 
one woman only, whether wife or concubine, as he pleaſes. 

"Though Baptiſm was efteemed by the church as a divine and heavenly inſtitution, 
yet there wanted not ſects, in the earlieſt ages, who either rejected it in whole or in 


part, or greatly corrupted it. The Aſcodrutæ wholly rejected it, becauſe they would 


admit of no external or corporealt ſymbols whatever. The Archontics, who imagined 
that the world was not created by the ſupreme God, but by certain 42127, or 
powers, the chief of whom they called Sabaoth, rejected this whole rite, as a foreign 
inſtitution, given by Sabaoth, the God of the Jews, whom they diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſupreme God. The Selucians and Hermians rejected Baptiſm by water, on pretence 
that it was not the Baptiſm inſtituted by Chriſt ; becauſe St John. Baptiſt, comparing 
his own Baptiſm with that of Chrift, fays, I bapriſe you with water, but be that 
cometh after me ſhall baptife you with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire. They thought 
that the ſouls of men conſiſted of fire and ſpirit, and therefore that a Baptiſm by fire 


was more fuitable to their nature. Another ſe&, which rejected Water-baptiſm, 


were the Manichees, who looked upon it as of no efficacy towards falvation : but 
whether they admitted any other kind of Baptiſm, we are not told. The Paulicians, 
a branch of this hereſy, maintained, that the word of the Goſpel is Baptiſm, becauſe 
our Lord ſaid, I am the living water. 

Though the ancient church conſidered Baptiſm as indiſpenſably neceſſary to fal- 
vation, it was always with this reſtriction, provided it could be had: in extraor- 
dinary caſes, wherein Baptifm could not be had, though men were defirous of it, 
they made ſeveral exceptions in behalf of other things, which in fuch circumſtances 
were thought ſufficient to fopply the want of it. The chief of theſe excepted caſes 
was martyrdom, which uſual 
mens own blood, in the writings of the ancients. This Baptiſm they ſuppoſe our 
Lord ſpoke of, when he faid, I have another Baptiſm to be baptiſed with, alluding to 
his own future martyrdom on the croſs. In the Acts of the martyrdom of Perpetua, 
there is mention of one Saturus, a catechumen, who, being thrown to a leopard, 
was, by the firſt bite of the wild beaft, fo bathed in blood, that the people, in deri- 
ſion of the Chriftian doctrine of martyrdom, cried out, ſalvum lotum, ſalvum lotum, 
baptiſed and ſa ved, baptiſed and faved. But theſe exceptions, and allowances, were 
with reſpect to adult perſons only, who could make ſome compenſation, by acts of 
faith and repentance, for the want of the external ceremony of Baptiſm. But, as 
to infants, who died without Baptiſm, the cafe was thought more difficult, wg 
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diſcourſe on this ſubject, declares, 


y goes by the name of ſecond Baptiſm, or Baptiſm in 
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they were deſtitute both of the outward viſible gn, and the inward piritual Gu. Nan. 
4 grace of Baptiſm. Upon which account they, who ſpoke the moſt favourably of * 40. 


| : : ; E R. 
Ti their caſe, would only venture to aſſign them a middle ſtate, neither in Heaven nor toms bs 
| Hell. | Johan. iii, 


i For the reſt, the rite of Baptiſm was eſteemed as the moſt univerſal A BSOLUTION Bixc ns M, 
| and grand indulgence of the miniſtry of the church ; as conveying a general pardon ubi ſupra, 
of ſin to every true member of Chriſt; and as the key of the ſacraments, that 4 * py 
; opens the gate of the kingdom of Heaven. 7 Ap 
5 Baptiſm is defined, by the CHURCH or Roms, to be a facrament, inſtitu- Ar z7's Ri. 
| © ted by our Saviour, to waſh away original fin, and all thoſe we may have commit- 4 
© ted ; to communicate to mankind the ſpiritual regeneration, and the grace of 
f * Chriſt Jeſus; and to unite them to him, as the living members to the head. 
When a child is to be baptiſed in that church, the perſons, who bring it, wait ſor 
: the prieſt at the doorof the church, who comes thither in his ſurplice, and purple ſtole, 
attended by his clerks. He begins with queſtioning the god-fathers, whether they 
promiſe, in the child's name, to live and die in the true Catholic and Apoſtolic 
faith, and what name they would give the child. Then follows an exhortation to 
the ſponſors ; after which the prieſt, calling the child by its name, aſks it as follows: 
What doſt thou demand of the church ? The god-father anſwers, eternal life. The 
rieſt goes on; zf you are deſirous of obtaining eternal life, keep God's commandments, 
thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, &c. After which he breathes three times in the 
child's face, ſaying, Come out of this child, thou evil ſpirit, and make room for the 
Holy Ghoſt, This ſaid, he makes the fign of the croſs on the child's forehead and 
breaſt, ſaying, Receive the ſign of the croſs, on thy forehead, and in thy heart. 
Then, taking off his cap, he repeats a ſhort prayer, and laying his hand gently on 
the child's head, repeats a ſecond prayer: which ended, he bleſſes ſome falt, and, 
putting a little of it into the child's mouth, pronounces theſe words; Receive the 
alt of wiſdom. All this is performed at the church door. 

The prieſt, with the god-fathers and god-mothers, coming into the church, and 
advancing towards the font, repeat the Apoſtles-creed and the Lord's-prayer. Be- 
ing come to the font, the prieſt exorciſes the evil ſpirit again, and, taking a little of 
his own ſpittle, with the thumb of his right-hand, rubs it on the child's ears and noſtrils, 
repeating, a5 he touches the right ear, the ſame word (Ephatha, be thou opened) 

which our Saviour made uſe of to the man born deaf and dumb. Laſtly, they pull 
off its ſwaddling-cloaths, or ſtrip it below the ſhoulders, during which the prieſt 
prepares the oils, &c. 

The ſponſors then hold the child directly over the font, obſerving to turn it due 

Eaſt and Weſt : whereupon the prieſt aſks the child, whether he renounces the devil 

and all his works ; and, the god-father having anſwered in the affirmative, the 
prieſt anoints the child between the ſhoulders in the form of a croſs. Then, takin 
ſome of the conſecrated water, he pours part of it thrice on the child's head, at dick 
perfuſion calling on one of the perſons of the holy Trinity. The prieſt concludes 
the ceremony of Baptiſm with an exhortation. 

It is to be obſerved, that, in the naming the child, all profane names, ſuch as 
thoſe of the Heathens, and their gods, are never admitted ; and that a prieft is au- 
thoriſed to change the name of a child (though it be a Scripture name) who has 

deen baptiſed by a Proteſtant miniſter. Benſerade, we are told, had like to have 
had his Chriſtian name, which was Iſaac, changed, when the Biſhop confirmed 
him, had he not prevented it by a jeſt: for, when they would have changed his 
name, and given him another, he aſked them, What they give him into the bar- 
gain; which ſo pleaſed the Biſhop, that he permitted him to retain. his former 
name. 

The Romiſh church allows midwives, in caſes of danger, to baptiſe a child be- 

fore it is come entirely out of its mother's womb : where it is to be obſerved, that 
ſome part of the body of the child muſt appear before it can be baptiſed, and that it 1s 
baptiſed on the part which firſt appears: if it be the head, it is not neceſſary to re- 
baptiſe the child : but if only a foot or hand appears, it is neceflary to repeat Baptiſm. 
A ſtill-born child, thus baptiſed, may be buried in conſecrated ground. A monſter, 
or creature, that has not the human form, muſt not be baptiſed : if it be doubtful 
whether it be a human creature, or not, it is baptiſed conditionally thus, If thou 
art a man, I baptiſe thee, &c. | 
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25 We ſhall add the ſingular circumſtances, obſerved at chriſtnings by the Vene- 
Mison, lour- tians. When a father has a child to be chriſtened, he invites the godfathers ; 


ney to ah. of whom the meaneſt plebeians have three, the wealthy twenty, and ſometimes 
an hundred. The goſſips all croud to church together, among whom the 


father chuſes one to name the child. The goſſips range themſelves in a ſemi- 


circular form from the church-door to the font, and give the child from hand to 
hand, till it has paſſed thro' them all. The babe is carried to church on a 
velvet cuſhion, dreſſed like a doll in ſwathes of filk and fine lace, 


Rycaur's The GREEK CHURCH differs from the Romiſb, as to the rite of Baptiſm, 
State of the 


chiefly, in performing it by immerſion, or plunging the infant all over in the water, 
9 which the Sona SE = os — wy — warmed, and throw into it 
a collection of the moſt odoriferous flowers. 
Article vii. The CnguRCH OT ENGLAND defines Baptiſm to be; not only a ſign 
of profeſſion, and mark of difference, whereby Chriſtian men are diſcerned from 
others that be not chriſtened ; but it is alſo a fign of regeneration, or new 
birth, whereby, as by an inſtrument, they, that receive Baptiſm rightly, are 
grafted into the church : the promiſes of the forgiveneſs of fin, of our adoption 
to be the ſons of God, by the Holy Ghoſt, are viſibly ſigned and ſealed, faith 
is confirmed, and grace increaſed, by virtue of prayer to God.” She adds, that 
the Baptiſm of young children is in any wiſe to be retained in the church, 
as moſt agreeable with the inſtitution of Chriſt” | 
ge Office for In the Rubrics of her liturgy, ſhe preſcribes, that Baptiſm be adminiſtered 
miniſtration only on ſundays and holy-days, except in caſes of neceflity. She requires ſponſors 
of public Bap- for infants ;* for every male child two godfathers and one godmother ; and 
TEN for every female two godmothers and one godfather. We find this provi- 
ſion made by a conſtitution of Edmond, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, A. D. 
Bp. GIs sons 1230; and in a Synod held at Worceſter, A. D. 1240. By the xxixth canon of 
Codex, V.I. our church, no parent is to be admitted to anſwer as godfather to his own 
* 439+ child. | 
The form of adminiſtring Baptiſm is too well known to require a particular 
account to be given of it. I ſhall only obſerve ſome of the more material diffe- 
rences between the form, as it ſtood in the firſt liturgy of king Edward, and 
that in our Common-Prayer Book at preſent. Firſt, in that of king Edward, we 
meet with a form of exorciſin, founded upon the like practice of the primitive 


church, which our reformers left out, when they took a review of the liturgy 
in the 5th and 6th of that king. It is as follows. 


| * Then let the prief, looking upon the children, ſay ; 

I command thee, unclean ſpirit, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghoſt, that thou come out, and depart from theſe infants, whom 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath vouchſafed to call to his holy Baptiſm, to be made 
members of his body, and of his holy congregation. Therefore, thou curſed 
ſpirit, remember thy ſentence, remember thy judgment, remember the day to 
be at hand, wherein thou ſhalt burn in fire everlaſting, prepared for thee and 
thy angels. And preſume not hereafter to exerciſe any tyranny towards. theſe 
* infants, whom Chriſt hath bought with his precious blood, and by this his 

* holy Baptiſm calleth to be of his flock. | 
The form of conſecrating the water did not make a part of the office, in king 
Edward's liturgy, as it does in the preſent, becauſe the water in the font was 
changed, and conſecrated, but once a month. The form likewiſe itſelf was ſome- 
thing different from that we now uſe, and was introduced with a ſhort prayer, 
that Jeſus Chriſt, upon whom (when he was baptiſed) the Holy Ghoſt came down in 
the hkeneſs of a dove, would ſend down the ove Holy Spirit, to ſanctiſy the foun- 
tain of Baptiſm ; which prayer was afterwards left out, at the ſecond review. 
By king Edward's firſt book, the miniſter is to dip the child in the water 
thrice ; firſs dipping the right fide; ſecondly the left ; the third time dipping the 
Ter Tui. face toward the font, This trine immerſion was a very ancient practice in the 
adv. Prax. Chriſtian church, and uſed in honour of the Holy Trinity : tho' ſome later writers 
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c 20 Ness ſay, it was done to repreſent the death, burial, and reſurrection, of Chriſt, to- 
de Bapt. Chri- gether with his three days continuance in the grave. Afterwards, the Arians 
- += Mb making an ill uſe of it, by perſuading the people, that it was uſed to denote, 
Catech. My- that the three perſons in the Trinity were three diſtinct ſubſtances, the Orthodox 


| tag. left it off, and uſed only one ſingle 1mmerſion. 
2 | By 


(life everlaſting. Amen. 


* * * 


1 


By the firſt common: Prayer of. _ Edward, after the child was baptiſed, 
the godfathers and godmothers were to lay their hands upon it, and the miniſter 
was to put on him the white veſtment commonly called the Chryſome, and to 
ſay: Take this white veſture, as a token of the innocency, which, by God's 
© grace, in this holy ſacrament of Baptiſm, is given unto thee ; and for a ſign, 
© whereby thou art admoniſhed, ſo long as thou liveſt, to give thy ſelf to inno- 
© cence of living, that, after this tranſitory life, thou mayeſt be partaker of the 
As ſoon as he had pronounced theſe words, he was 
to anoint the infant on the head, ſaying, © Almighty God, the father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who hath regenerated thee by water and the Holy Ghoſt, 
© and hath given unto thee remiſſion of all thy fins; he vouchſafe to anoint 
© thee with the unction of his Holy Spirit, and bring thee to the inheritance 
of everlaſting life. Amen.” This was manifeſtly done in imitation of the practice 
of the primitive church. | 
The cuſtom of ſprinkling children, inſtead of dipping them in the font, which 
at firſt was allowed, in caſe of the weakneſs, or ſickneſs, of the infant, has ſo 
far prevailed, that immer ſion is at length quite excluded. What principally tended 
to confirm the practice of affu/ion, or ſprinkling, was, that ſeveral of our Engliſh 
divines, flying into Germany and Switzerland, during the bloody reign of Queen 
Mary, and returning home when Queen Elizabeth came to the crown, brought 
back with them a great zeal for the Proteſtant churches beyond ſea, where they Car v: x, 
had been ſheltered and received; and, having obſerved, that, at Geneva, and 4 lb. in. 
ſome other places, Baptiſm was adminiſtered by ſprinkling, they thought they 
could not do the church of England a greater piece of ſervice than by intro- 
ducing a practice dictated by ſo great an oracle as Calvin. This, together with 
the coldneſs of our northern climate, was what contributed to baniſh entirely 
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the practice of dipping infants in the font. 


Lay-baptiſm we find to have been permitted by both the Common-Prayer-Books 
of King Edward, and that of Queen Elizabeth, when an infant is in immediate 
danger of death, and a lawful miniſter cannot be had. This was founded 
upon the miſtaken notion of the impoſiibility of ſalvation without the ſacrament of : 
Baptiſm : but afterwards, when they came to have clearer notions of the ſacraments, it 2 The 
was unanimouſly reſolved in a convocation, held in the year 1575, that even private xvii. Vol. I. 
Baptiſm, in a caſe of neceſſity, was only to be adminiſtered by a lawful miniſter, ch. 9. P. 446- 
It remains to be obſerved, that, by a provincial conſtitution, made in the year = of Hen. 
1236, neither the water, nor the veſſel containing it, which have been made Bp. 8 
uſe of in private Baptiſm, are afterwards to be applied to common uſes : but, out Codex, Tit. 
of reverence to the ſacrament, the water is to be poured into the fire, or elſe vit 0 2: 
carried into the church, and put into the font; and the veſſel to be burnt, or elſe p.; K 
appropriated to ſome uſe in the church. But no proviſion is made for the diſpoſition 
of the water uſed in the font at church. In the Greek church, particular care Dr $u 1T#'s 
is taken, that it be not thrown into the ſtreet like common water, but poured 8 
into a hollow place under the altar (called baa«9o7i3 or gwio) where it is ſoaked meg i. 
into the earth, or finds a paſſage. | 
Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is full of the wonderful, and even miraculous, effects of 
Baptiſm. It had the virtue, we are told, to cure diſeaſes; for the hiſtorian Socrates * Hiſt, 
relates, under the year 409, that a paralytic Jew, being baptiſed, at Synnades, © F 
a town in Phrygia, no ſooner came out of the font, than he found himſelf per- 
fectly reſtored to health: Which miracle converted ſeveral Pagans, but had no 
effect upon ſome Jews, who were preſent at the ceremony. 
Baptiſm likewiſe could convert a Heretic ; of which we have a remarkable in- 
ſtance recorded by St Auguſtin, That holy man, having fallen into the Hereſy Confeſſ. lib. 
of the Manicheans, had a friend, whom he had engaged in the fame errors. This 
friend, being ill of a fever, and delirious, was baptiſed without his knowledge : 
upon which he preſently grew better; and Auguſtin beginning to rally him upon 
the Baptiſm he had unknowingly received, the other intreated him to deſiſt from 
ſuch language, aſſuring him, that he found himſelf inipired with quite different 
ſentiments from what he had entertained before his ſickneſs. 
But the moſt remarkable inſtance of the wonderful effects of Baptiſm, is tha 
of a Pagan Player converted to Chriſtianity meerly by mimicking the Baptiſm of 
Chriſtians : for the chronicle of Alexandria relates, that, at Heliopolis in Phœnicia, Chron. 
in the year 297, certain Players, to make a jeſt of the Chriſtian myſteries, plunged Alex. p.642. 
I 1 one 
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one of their company, named Gelaſius, in a large tub of water, and afterwards 
clothed him in a white garment: when, to their great ſurpriſe, Gelaſius proteſted that 
he was, in earneſt, become a Chriſtian, and that he would die in the faith, becauſe 
that, in deſcending into the water, he had ſeen ſomething great and terrible. 
The people of Heliopolis, who were extremely attached to 1 were ſo en- 
raged, that they ſtoned this Player, whoſe body was enterred by his friends, and 
a chapel built in honour of him, near Heliopolis. 


Bine, BAPTISTERY.. The place, in which the ceremony of Baptiſm is 
Antiq. Chr. performed. In the ancient Chriſtian church, it was one of the Exedræ, or build- 
Ch. B. vii,ch. ings diſtin& from the church itſelf. So Paulinus, Biſhop of Nola, ſpeaking of 
pF og the magnificence of his friend Severus, fays, he built two churches, and a Bap- 
Ep. xii. ad tiſtery between them both. It conſiſted of a meoavAty o, a porch, or ante- 
Wer room, where the perſons to be baptiſed made their confeſſion of faith, and an 
8 My- £0wT*gw oixoy, or inner-roOm, where the ceremony of baptiſm was performed. Thus 
Rag. i. n. 2. it continued to the VI century, at which time the Baptiſteries began to be taken 
into the church porch, and afterwards into the church itſelf. 
Cue, im. The Baptiſteries were very large, and capacious, becauſe, the ſtated times of 
Chriſt. Part. i. baptiſm returning but ſeldom, there were uſually great multitudes to be baptiſed 
SO at the ſame time. 

Some have confounded the Baptiſtery, or place of Baptiſm, with the font, in 
which the catechumen was plunged. But the Baptiſtery was, properly ſpeaking, 
the whole houſe, or building, in which the font ſtood ; which latter was on] 
the fountain, or pool of water, in which the immerſion was performed. See 
BAPTISM and FoNT. 

Some learned men have obſerved, that antiently there was but one Baptiſtery, 
in a city, and that at the Biſhop's church. Some remains of this antient cuſtom 
are ſtill to be obſerved in ſeveral great cities of Italy: for Durantus informs us, 
that, at Piſa, Bononia, Orvieto, Parma, and even at Florence itſelf, the 

Dusan. have but one Baptiſtery, and font, for the whole city, at this day. In length of 
DD © time, Baptiſteries were ſet up in country pariſhes, with the ſpecial allowance 
c. 19. n. 3. however of the Biſhop. | 


BAPTISTS. See ANABAPTISTS. 


BARATZ. [Turk] LETTERS PATENTS, granted by the Turkiſh Empe- 
rors to the Greek Patriarch, Biſhops, &c. for the exerciſe of their eccleſiaſtical functi- 
ons. This Baratz gives the Biſhops full power and authority to eſtabliſh and de- 
poſe the inferior clergy, and all other religious perſons ; to grant licences for 
marriages, and ifſue out divorces; to collect the revenues belonging to the churches ; 

Relig. Cerem. to receive the pious legacies bequeathed to them ; in ſhort, to enjoy all the privileges 
of all Nations, and advantages belonging to their high ſtation : and all this (as it is expreſſed in 
Vol. V. p. 83. the Baratz itſelf) according to the vain and idle ceremonies of the Chriſtians. 


St BARBARA's DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh church, celebrated on 
Reliv. Cerem. the ſeventh of March. There are many legendary ſtories concerning this faint. 
of all Nations, Among the reſt, it is related, that her father, who was a Heathen, and had 
Vol. II. p. 10. ſhut her up in a tower, leſt her great beauty ſhould expoſe her to temptation, finding 
by her diſcourſes that ſhe was a Chriſtian, drew his ſword in great indignation, 
| intending to kill her: but, upon her prayers to God, a great ſtone, opening itſelf, 
received her into it's cavity, and tranſported her to a mountain full of caves, where 
ſhe thought to have hid herſelf, but was diſcovered by a ſhepherd, who was pu- 
niſhed for it in a miraculous manner, he himſelf being changed into a marble 
ſtatue, and all his ſheep into locuſts. Ss 
It is recorded likewiſe, that, at Gorcum, a town in Holland, one Henry Knoch's 
houſe being on fire, he himſelf with much difficulty eſcaped in his ſhirt ; but remem- 
bering he had left ſome money in the houſe, he reſolved to go back, and fave it: 
but, before he could get at the place, where the money lay, the houſe fell upon 
his naked body ; when, apprehending inſtant death, he addreſſed himſelf in 
rayer to St Barbara; who immediately appeared to him, quenched the fire, and 
Jed him out of the houſe, telling him, that his life would be prolonged till the 
next morning; ſaying which ſhe vaniſhed away, It happened as ſhe had * 
: Q? 
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tho' Henry was fo burnt, that ſcarce any fleſh was left on his bones unconſumed, 
his eyes, heart, and tongue excepted, which remained untouched. 


BARBELO. The name, which Simon Magus gave his wife, Helena, whom Ie. lib. i. 
he had bought at Tyre, with the ſame money, (according to Tertullian) with 5.7" 


times he called her Minerva, and himſelf Jupiter. ref. xi. c. 3. 
The Gnoſtics, who feigned eight Heavens, and in each a prince or ruling in- 

telligence, had their Barbelo, or Barbero (probably borrowed from the Helena 

of Simon Magus) whom they placed in the eighth Heaven, and whom they cal- 

led, ſometimes the father, and ſometimes the mother of the univerſe. 


BARDESANITES. Chriſtian Heretics of the IId century; followers 
of Bardeſanes, a Syrian, born at Edeſſa in Meſopotamia, who flouriſhed about 
the year 172. Bardeſanes, according to Euſebius, was thoroughly verſed in the Evs:s. 
Chaldaic learning, and was for ſome time a ſtrenuous aſſerter of the orthodox cg 3 
faith, but fell at laſt into the errors of Valentinus. Epiphanius elegantly com- Ev, 3 
pares him to a moſt beautiful ſhip, well loaden, which, failing into port, is ref. 56. 
ſhipwrecked, and loſes it's whole freight, together with the lives of thoſe on 
board. But he did not embrace the Valentinian Hereſy in all points; for he 
acknowledged the authority of both the Old and New Teſtament ; nevertheleſs he 
more obſtinately denied the reſurrection of the dead, than Valentinus him- 
ſelf. 

The Bardeſanites deviated from the Catholic church in three points. I. They Apud Orig. 
held the Devil to be a ſelf-exiſtent, independent, being. II. They taught that Pial. contra 
Jeſus Chriſt was not born of a woman, but brought his body with him from 1 
Heaven. III. They denied the reſurrection of the body. 


BARLAAMITES. Chriſtian Heretics of the XIVth century, followers of Cor. Hi. 
Barlaam, by birth a Neapolitan, and a Monk of the order of St Baſil. He went Literar. Sac. 
over from the Latin to the Greek church; and, coming to Theſſalonica, in- Wwe 
veighed ſtrongly againſt the manners of the Greek Monks; but, being found by by 
them to hold ſome things not ſtrictly orthodox, he repaired to Conſtantinople, 
and accuſed the Monks of Hereſy to the Patriarch John. The Monks retorted 
the accuſation of Hereſy on Barlaam, and employed Gregory Palamas to defend 
their cauſe. A ſynod was convened in the year 1337; at which Barlaam and 
Palamas appeared. Palamas aſſerted, that the light, which ſurrounded Chriſt 
on mount Tabor, was an uncreated light, and co-eternal with God. Barlaam 
on the other fide contended, that it was neither the divine eſſence itſelf, nor 
flowed from the divine eſſence. The ſynod came to no deciſion of the mat- 
ter, but ſilenced both Barlaam and Palamas. At laſt the faction of the Monks 
and Palamas prevailed, and Barlaam, who had withdrawn privately from Con- 
{tantinople, was condemned, and excommunicated, 


St BARNABAS's DAY. A Chriſtian feſtival, celebrated on the eleventh of 
June. - St Barnabas was born at Cyprus, and deſcended of the tribe of Levi, 
whoſe Jewiſh anceſtors are thought to have retired thither, to ſecure themſelves 
from violence, during the troubleſome times in Judea, His proper name was 
Jos Es; to which, after his converſion to Chriſtianity, the Apoſtles added that of 
BarnaBas, ſignifying either the ſon of prophecy, or the ſon of conſolation ; the Ad. xi, 24. 
firſt reſpecting his eminent prophetic gifts; the other his great charity in felling 19% iv. 37. 
his eſtate for the comfort and relief of the poor Chriſtians, He was educated 
at Jeruſalem, under the great Jewiſh Doctor Gamaliel ; which might probably 
lay the foundation of that intimate friendſhip, which was afterwards contracted 
between this Apoſtle, and St Paul. The time of his converſion is uncertain ; but 
he is generally eſteemed one of the ſeventy Diſciples, choſen by our Saviour EVS I. 
himſelf | — ' lib. i. cap. 12. 


St Barnabas 


— 
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St Barnabas was the perſon, who introduced St Paul to the Chriſtians at Jeru- 

Acts. ix, 25. falem, and aſſured them of the reality of his converſion, He was ſent to An- 
Ibid. 22. tioch, to ſettle the new Chriſtian church, planted in that city; where finding the 
work too great for a ſingle hand, he went to Tarſus, and engaged St Paul to 

aſſiſt him. It was at this time, and in the city of Antioch, that the followers 

Ibid. xi, 26. Of Jeſus Chriſt began to be called CHRISTIAN S. He was employed likewiſe, to- 
Ibid. v, zo. gether with St Paul, in carrying a charitable contribution from the Chriſtians at 
Antioch, to relieve their brethren in Judea, who were reduced to great neceſſi- 
ties by a ſevere famine, which raged in that country. He was ſet apart, toge- 
Ibid. xiii, 2. ther with St Paul, by a particular deſignation of the Holy Ghoſt, for the con- 
verſion of the Gentile world : in conſequence of which, he, with his fellow- 
Ibid. v, 4. Apoſtle, preached in Cyprus, his native country; where, at Paphos (a city remar- 
kable for the worſhip of Venus, ) they converted the governor Sergius Paulus. 
From thence they failed to Perga in Pamphylia, and, after three years travel- 

ling, and preaching the Goſpel to ſeveral cities, they returned to Antioch. 

AR. xiv, 12. At Lyſtra, a city of Lycaonia, the inhabitants took St Barnabas for Jupiter 
their ſovereign deity ; probably from the gravity and comelineſs of his perſon, 
Ibid. xy, 37. as well as his actions and demeanor. At Antioch, St Paul and St Barnabas had 
a conteſt, which ended in their ſeparation : but what followed it, with reſpect 
to St Barnabas, is not related in the Ads of the Apoſtles, Some ſay, he went 
into Italy, and founded a church at Milan. At Salamis, we are told, he ſuffered 
martyrdom ; whither ſome Jews, being come out of Syria, ſet upon him, as he 

was diſputing in the ſynagogue, and ſtoned him to death. He was buried, b 

his kinſman Mark, whom he had taken with him, in a cave near that city. The 

remains of his body are faid to have been diſcovered in the reign of the Em- 


A. D. 485. peror Zeno, together with a copy of St Matthew's Goſpel, written with his 
own hand, and lying on his breaſt, 


St BARNABAS's EPIST LE. St Barnabas, according to St Jerom, wrote 
Cty, Alex. 4 Letter full of edification for the church. It is frequently cited by St Clement 
andr.Stromat. of Alexandria, and Origen. Euſebius, and St Jerom, reckon it among the apo- 
= u.&5- cryphal or uncanonical writings ; but neither of them deny, that it belongs to 
Celf. Ib. i, "* St Barnabas. Some think, that fo great an Apoſtle could not be author of a 
& 3. work fo full of forced allegories, extravagant and unwarrantable explications of 
Scripture, together with ſtories concerning beaſts, and ſuch like conceits, as make 
Du Pia. UP the firſt part of this epiſtle. It is uncertain, to whom this epiſtle was addrefled, 
Canon of becauſe we have not the ſuperſcription : but it ſeems to have been written to 
* = the Converted Jews, who were too zealouſly addicted to the obſervance of the 
Ch.yi, Law of Moſes. It is divided into two parts. In the firſt, he ſhews the unprofi- 
tableneſs of the old law, and the neceſſity of the incarnation and death of 
Jeſus Chriſt. He cites, and explains allegorically, ſeveral paſſages relating to the 
ceremonies and precepts of the law of Moſes, applying them to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and his law. The ſecond part is a moral inſtruction, handled under the notion 
of two ways, the one of light, the other of darkneſs; the one under the conduct 
of the Angels of God, the other under the guidance of the Angels of Satan. 
The way of light is a Summary of what a Chriſtian is to do, in order to obtain 
eternal happineſs ; and the way of darkneſs is a repreſentation of thoſe particular 
ſins, which exclude men from the kingdom of God. | 
This epiſtle was firſt publiſhed in Greek, from a copy of Father Hugh Me- 
nard, a Benedictin Monk. An antient verſion of it was found in a manuſcript 
of the Abbey of Corbey, near a thouſand years old. Voſſius publiſhed it, in the 
year 1656, together with the epiſtles of St Ignatius. 


St. BARNABAS's GOSPEL. An apocryphal work, aſcribed to St Barnabas 
the Apoſtle, wherein the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt is related in a manner very diffe- 
rent from the account given us by the four Evangeliſts. The Mohammedans 
have this Goſpel in Arabic, and it correſponds very well with thoſe traditions, 
which Mohammed followed in his Koran, It was, probably, a forgery of ſome 


nominal Chriſtians, and afterwards altered and interpolated by the Mohammedans, 
the better to ſerve their purpoſe. 
In this Goſpel, it is related, that, the moment the Jews would have apprehended 
Jeſus, in the garden, he was ſnatched up into the third Heaven, by the win | 
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of four Angels, Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, and Uriel; that he will not die til! 1 
the end of the world ; and that Judas was crucified in his ſtead, God having per- 
mitted the traitor to appear like his maſter, in the eyes of the Jews. It adds, 
that this reſemblance was ſo great, that it deceived the Virgin Mary, and the 
Apoſtles themſelves; but that Jeſus Chriſt obtained leave of God to go and 
comfort them : upon which occaſion Barnabas aſked him, why God had ſuffered 
the mother and diſciples of fo holy a prophet to believe, even for one moment, 
that he had died in ſo ignominious a manner; to which queſtion Jeſus returned 
this anſwer. © O Barnabas, every ſin, how ſmall ſoever, is puniſhed by God 
with great torment, becauſe God is offended at fin. My mother therefore, and 
my faithful diſciples, having loved me with a mixture of earthly love, it has 
pleaſed the juſt God to puniſh them with SEEM grief, that they may not 
be puniſhed for it hereafter in the pains of Hell. As for me, tho' I have 
my ſelf been blameleſs in the world, yet other men having called me God, 
and the Son of God; therefore, that I may not be mocked by devils at the 
day of judgment, God has ſuffered me to be mocked in this world by men, 
in the perſon of Judas: and this mocking is ſtill to continue, till the coming S Menagj- 


of Mohammed, the meſſenger of God, who will undeceive every one, who ana, Tom. 
© ſhall believe in the law of God. IV. p. 326. 
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BARNABITES. A Religious order, founded, in the XVIth century, by 
three Italian gentlemen, who had been inſtructed by a famous preacher called Se- 
raphin, who adviſed them to read St Paul's Epiſtles carefully ; whence they were 
called clerks of St Paul ; and Barnabites, becauſe they pertormed their firſt ex- 
erciſes in a church of St Barnabas at Milan. Their inſtitution was approved by Du Ps, 


Clement VII, in 1533- They were called into France, in the reign of Henry 5 Hin. 
IV, to be employed in the Miſion of Bearne. ent. XVI. 


ch. 23. 


St BARTH OLOMEW“Ss DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian church, celebrate d 
on the 24th of Auguſt. St Bartholomew was one of the twelve Apoſtles, and is Matth. x. 3. 
eſtemed to be the fame as Nathanael, one of the firſt diſciples, that came to 
Chriſt. The reaſon of this opinion is, becauſe, as St John never mentions Bar- Joh. i. 47. 
tholomew in the number of the Apoſtles, ſo the other Evangeliſts never mention 
Nathanael ; and as, in St John, Philip and Nathanael are joined together in their 
coming to Chriſt, ſo, in the reſt of the Evangeliſts, Philip and Bartholomew are 
conſtantly put together. What renders this ſtill more probable, is, that Nathanael Joh. xxi. 1, 2. 
is particularly mentioned among the Apoſtles, to whom our Lord appeared at 
the ſea of Tiberias, after his reſurrection, where were preſent Simon Peter, 
Thomas, and Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, and the two ſons of Zebedee ; and 
two other of his diſciples, who were probably Andrew and Philip. 

As St Peter was called Bar- Jonah, i. e. the fon of Jonah, ſo Nathanael might 
be ſtyled Bartholomew, or Bar-tolmaz, 1. e. the fon of Tolmai : whence ſome have 
taken occaſion to derive his pedigree from the Prolemies of Egypt, but upon no 


better foundation than a ſimilitude of names. Our Saviour himſelf has drawn his 


character in that fine eulogium ; behold an Iſraelite indeed, in whom is no guile! Joh. i. 47. 

It is thought this Apoſtle travelled as far as India, to propagate the Goſpel 
for Euſebius relates, that a famous Philoſopher and Chriſtian, named Pantznus, Rus. 
deſiring to imitate the apoſtolical zeal in propagating the faith, and travelling Hit. Ecctec. 
for that purpoſe as far as India, found there, among thoſe, who yet retained the lb. v. cap. 10. 
knowledge of Chriſt, the Goſpel of St Matthew, written in Hebrew ; left there, 
as the tradition aſſerts, by St Bartholomew, one of the twelve Apoſtles, when 
he preached the Goſpel in that country. From thence he returned to the more 
northern and weſtern parts of Aſia, and preached to the people of Hierapolis ; 
then in Lycaonia; and laſtly at Albania, a city upon the Caſpian Sea ; where his 
endeavours to reclaim the people from idolatry were crowned with martyrdom, he 
being (according to ſome writers) flead alive, and crucified with his head down- 
wards, 

There is mention made of a GosPEL of St Bartholomew, in the preface to Pu Pix, 
Origen's Homilies on St Luke, and in the preface to St Jerom's Commentary Can. of Scr, 
on St Matthew : but it is generally looked upon as ſpurious, and is placed by 3 
Pope Gelaſius among the apocryphal books. | 
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BARTHOLOMITES. A Religious order, founded at Genoa in the year 
1307. In 1296, the Sultan of Egypt, coming into Armenia, committed great cru- 
elties in that country, and particularly e e. the Monks of St Baſil, ſettled 

er 


at Monte-Negro, many of whom ſuffered martyrdom, and others eſcaped it by 
flight. Some of the latter, flying into Europe, came to Genoa, under the con- 
duct of one Father Martin, They were well received, and offered a ſettlement in 
that city. One Albert Purpureio declared himſelf founder of their new monaſtery, 
and Porchete, Archbiſhop of Genoa, laid the firſt ſtone of the church, which was 
built in honour of the holy Virgin and St Bartholomew, and the foundation 
laid in 1308. 

They obtained a ſecond eſtabliſhment, in 1318, at Parma; another at Si- 
enna; and others at Piſa, Florence, Civita-Vecchia, Rome, Forli, Faenza, and 
Ancona. After the death of Father Martin, whom they obeyed as their gene- 
ral, many alterations crept into this order. They changed their habit into that 
of the order of St Dominic, and celebrated Maſs after the manner of the Domi- 
nicans ; and they quitted the rule of St Bafil, to follow that of St Auguſtin ; which 
was confirmed to them by Pope Innocent VI in 1536. 

This order afterwards dwindled conſiderably ; till, in 1650, Pope Innocent X, 
ſeeing that there were ſcarce more than forty Bartholomites left, and thoſe diſ- 
perſed in four or five houſes; that they could not well agree together, and that 
they led a very irregular life; entirely ſuppreſſed this order, giving them leave 
to paſs into any other, and aſſigning to each Monk forty crowns out of their 
effects, which were confiſcated. 

In the church of the monaſtery of this order, at Genoa, is preſerved the 
image, which it is pretended Jeſus Chriſt ſent to king Abgarus; an hiſtory of 


which image is given by Auguſtin Calcagnini, Hiſtoriographer of Genoa, 
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BARUCH (Tur PRoPHECY oF). One of the apocryphal books, ſub- 
joined to the Canon of the Old Teſtament. Baruch was the ſon of Neriah, who 
was the diſciple and amanuenſis of the prophet Jeremiah. It has been reckoned 
part of Jeremiah's prophecy, and is often cited by the ancient Fathers as ſuch. 
Joſephus tells us, Baruch was deſcended of a noble family; and it is faid, in 
the book itſelf, that he wrote this prophecy at Babylon ; but at what time is 
uncertain. | 

The ſubject of it is, an epiſtle ſent, or feigned to be ſent, by King Jehoiakim, 
and the Jews. in captivity with him at Babylon, to their brethren the Jews, who 
were left behind in the land of Judea, and in' Jeruſalem : there is prefixed an 
hiſtorical Preface, which relates, that Baruch, being then at Babylon, did, by 
the appointment of the King and the Jews, and in their name, draw up this 
epiſtle, and afterwards read it to them for their approbation : after which it was 
ſent to Jeruſalem, with a collection of money, to Joachim the high-prieſt, the ſon of 
Hilkiah, the fon of Shallum, and to the prieſts, and to all the people, to buy 
therewith burnt-offerings, and fin-offerings, and incenſe, &c. 

It is difficult to determine in what language this prophecy was originally writ- 
ten, There are extant three copies of it; one in Greek, the other two in Sy- 
riac ; but which of theſe, or whether any one of them, be the original, is un- 
certain, | 
© The Jews rejected this book, becauſe it did not appear to have been written 
in Hebrew; nor is it in the catalogue of ſacred books, given us by Origen, Hi- 
lary, Ruftinus, and others. But in the council of Laodicea, in St Cyril, Epipha- 
nius, and Athanaſius, it 1s joined with the prophecy of Jeremiah. 


 BASILIAN MONKS. Religious of the order of St Baſil. That faint, 
who flouriſhed about the middle of the IVth century, having retired into a 
deſert, in the province of Pontus, founded a monaſtery for the convenience of 
himſelf and his numerous followers : and for the better regulation of this new 
ſociety, he drew up in writing the orders and rules he would have them follow. 
Theſe rules are of two forts; the one longer, to the number of five hundred and 
five ; the other ſhorter to the number of three hundred and thirteen, This new 


order ſoon ſpread all over the Eaſt; nor was it long before it paſſed into the Weſt. 


The rule of St Baſil was approved by Pope Liberius, the ſame year in which it 
was written and publiſhed ; and afterwards by ſeveral other Popes ; and, in theſe 
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laſt ages, by Gregory XIII, who approved the Abridgment made of it by Cardi- 
nal Beſſarion, in the pontificate of Eugenius IV. 

Some authors, among whom is Barboſa, pretend, that St Baſil, before he died, 
ſaw himſelf the ſpiritual father of more than ninety thouſand Monks, in the Eaſt 
only. But this order, which flouriſhed ſo greatly er more than three centuries, 
was afterwards conſiderably diminiſhed by Hereſy, Schiſm, and a change of 
empire. The greateſt ſtorm it felt, was in the reign of Conſtantine Coprony- A. D. 741 
mus; who perſecuted the Monks of St Baſil, impriſoning ſome, and baniſhing others; 
inſomuch that the monaſteries were abandoned and ſpoiled of all their goods. 

The Hiſtorians of this order tells us, that it has produced eighteen hundred 
and five Biſhops, beatified or acknowledged as faints ; three thouſand and ten 
Abbots; eleven thouſand eight hundred and five Martyrs; and an infinite number 
of Confeſſors and Virgins. They likewiſe place among the Religious of the order 
of St Baſil fourteen Popes, ſome Cardinals, and a very great number of Patriarchs, 
Archbiſhops, and Biſhops. This order likewiſe boaſts of ſeveral Emperors and 
| Empreſſes, Kings and Queens, Princes and Princeſſes, who have embraced it's 
| rule. 

The rule of St Baſil, was in ſo great eſteem, that Rufinus, who lived at Tirrzu., ubi 
that time, abridged and tranſlated it into Latin; and both the original and ver- pra. art. 22. 
ſion are ſtill extant, St Bafil in compoſing his rule, ſeems to have followed ſome 3+ Ep. 
more ancient; for, writing to a Religious concerning a novice, he defires that he 
would form him according to the maxims of the ancient fathers, and what they 
have left us in writing. 

The order of St Baſil is very ancient in the Weſt, eſpecially in Italy, where Hi. des Ord. 

it had formerly a great number .of monaſteries, there being above five hundred x4 . 8. 
in the kingdom of Naples alone. But of this great number there remain at 
preſent but twenty two abbeys in Sicily, thirteen in the kingdom of Naples, 
and ſome few in the Eccleſiaſtical State. In the year 1573, Pope Gregory XIII, 
at che prayer of Cardinal Sirlet, who was then protector of this order, endea- 
voured to reſtore it to it's primitive inſtitution. He united in one body all the 
monaſteries of St Baſil, in Italy, Spain, and other countries; and granted them 
privileges, which were confirmed by Clement VIII, and Paul V. 
The Baſilian Monks of Sicily, Calabria, and Rome, follow the Greek rite; 
but conform in many things to the Latin church, conſecrating in unleavened 
bread, uſing the ſame ſacerdotal ornaments, and adding in the Creed, u, ex 
patre filioque procedit, which the other Greeks do not. Their general chapter 
is held once in fix years, and their provincial every three years. They have like- 
wiſe an annual viſitation, for the election of Abbots, Priors, and other officers, 
the admiſſion of novices, and all affairs relating to the order in general. 

The moſt celebrated monaſtery of this order was the Archimandrite of St Sa- 
viour of Meſſina in Sicily. It was founded by Roger, Earl of Calabria, who, A. D. 1157. 
coming with a conſiderable army to ſuccour, the town of Meſſina, was fo touched 
with the firſt object that preſented itſelf to him, which was twelve Chriſtians 
hung up by the Barbarians, that he made a vow to build a monaſtery in that 
place, that the Monks might pray for the repoſe of the ſouls of thoſe Chriſti- 
ans, who had died by the hands of the Infidels: which vow he ſoon after put 
in execution. The monaſtery of St Saviour had more than forty Abbeys de- 
pending on it, the moſt part of which are no longer poſſeſſed by the Religious 

of this order. Nor does the ancient monaſtery itſelf any longer ſubſiſt; for, 
being ſituated at the entrance of the port, and that being a proper place for 
the building a fort, the Emperor Charles V afligned the Religious a ſpot of 
ground about a mile diſtant from the town, where they built a ſplendid mo- 
naſtery and a Church, which, for grandeur and ornaments, ſurpaſſes all others in 
that kingdom. | 

As to their obſervances, the Italian Monks of St Baſil faſt every Friday in the 
year: they eat meat but three times a week, and then but once a day. They 
work all together at certain hours of the day. They hold a chapter every Sa- 
turday, at which they acknowledge their faults before their ſuperior. Their ha- 


bit is nearly like that of the Benedictins, and they wear a ſmall beard like the 
* AHathers of the Miſſion. 
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The order of St Baſil flouriſhed in Spain from the beginning of it's inſtitution z 
but it became out of repute in that kingdom, after that the rule of St Benedict was 
known there, and that the Moors had poſſeſſed themſelves of a great part of that 
country. It began to revive in the province of Andalouſia, in the pontificate 
of Paul IV; when ſome perſons retiring into the ſolitudes of Oviedo, in the dio- 
ceſe of Jaen, the Biſhop ordered them to follow the rule of St Baſil: which was 


confirmed by a Bull of Pope Pius IV, A. D. 1561. From that time the order 
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began to raiſe it's head in Spain. 

The Spaniſh Monks of St Baſil are under the juriſdiction of the General of 
the order in Italy. They have a Vicar-General, who is elected by the two pro- 
vinces, and confirmed by the General. They officiate according to the Latin 
rite. Each province holds a provincial chapter every three years. The office of 
Superior in each monaſtery laſts but three years. They have in each province 
two colleges of Divinity and Philoſophy, and two of Humanity. They faſt 
every Friday in the year, and on the eves of the feaſt of the holy Virgin and 
St Baſil, They work in common two days in the week. In the ſummer, they 
riſe at midnight to ſay matins, and in winter at three o'clock in the morning: 
and they have one hour for mental prayer after the Prime, and one hour after 
the Compline. Their habit conſiſts of a gown and ſcapulary of black ſerge, and 
a very large capuce. | | 

About the year 1557, F. Matthieu della Fuente introduced a reform into this 
order. Retiring with ſome companions to the mountains of Sierra di Morena, 
in the province of Andalouſia, he built an hermitage in a place called Tardon, 
in the dioceſe of Corduba, and afterwards, his diſciples increaſing, a ſecond at 
Valle-de-Guillos in the dioceſe of Seville. Pope Pius IV, who had reſolved not 
to approve any new Religious order, obliged he followers of F. Matthieu to unite 
themſelves to ſome order already eſtabliſhed : upon which they choſe that of 
St Baſil ; whoſe rule they followed with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, and obſerved the 
ſeverities of a monaſtic life more rigorouſly than the other monaſteries of the 
order. Pope Clement VIII gave them Conſtitutions, which are inſerted in his 
brief of the twenty-third of September, 1603. Theſe conſtitutions contain ten 
chapters, and preſcribe, among other things, that there ſhall not be fewer than 
twenty-four Religious in each monaſtery, the majority of whom ſhall be lay- 
brothers; that the eccleſiaſtics among them ſhall be exempt from work all the 
morning; that the Monks ſhall employ themſelves, in the houſe, in making 
linen-cloth, and, without doors, in getting in grain, wine, honey, oil, and other 
fruits; and that their habit ſhall be a veſt of coarſe cloth of a darkith colour, 
with a ſcapulary and ſharp- pointed capuce. The conſtitutions likewiſe forbid 
them to aſk alms, to hear the confeſſions of ſeculars, to preach out of their 
churches, to have ſchools of Philoſophy, Divinity, and other ſciences, and to fend 
thoſe of their order to ſtudy in the univerſities. Their monaſteries muſt not 
be nearer to towns and villages than two miles. 


BASILICÆ [Gr.] A name given to ſome churches of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans. It frequently occurs in the writers of the IVth and Vth centuries, but is 
ſcarce to be met with in any Chriſtian authors before that time. Ba/llice, 
among the Romans, were the public halls, or courts of judicature, and other 
buildings of public uſe, as exchanges for Merchants, &c. Upon the converſion 
of Conſtantine, many of theſe were given to the church ; and were from that 
time made uſe of as places of public worſhip. 


BASILIDIANS. Chriſtian Heretics in the IId century ; followers of Ba- 
filides, the diſciple of Menander ; who propagated his Herely chiefly in Egypt. 
Baſilides flouriſhed about the year 112, and was greatly addicted to Magic. The 

articulars, in which his Hereſy conſiſted, were cheifly theſe. In the creation 
of things he admitted a certain ſucceſſive ſcale, in which each Being created the 
following, being itſelf created by the preceding ; and conſequently that but one 
Being owed it's exiſtence, to God. Farther he taught immediately that there were 
cccLxv Heavens between the earth and the Empyrean; and that each of theſe Heav- 


ens had a moving and creating Angel afligned to it, which Angel was itſelf created 


by the Angel immediately above it. Hence came the celebrated word ABPAZAS 
or ABPA TAZ, n umgava Terwy , Y agxn (according to Epiphanius) the 
2 Supreme 
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BAT 133 
Supreme God of Baſilides, ſo called becauſe the letters of the word Abraxas make 
up the number ccelxv. See ABR Ax AS. a 
Baſilides taught farther, that Chriſt did not really ſuffer upon the Croſs, but 
that Simon, the Cyrenean, was ſubſtituted in his room: that the promiſcuous 
copulation of men and women is lawful : that a Chriſtian may renounce the 
faith to avoid martyrdom: that the foul alone is to be ſaved, and the body never Ac «tp. 
to riſe from it's ſtate of corruption. Laſtly, he enjoined his diſciples a five years N F 
ſilence, after the manner of the Pythagoreans. c. 7 e 
The Baſilidians were remarkable for the uſe of amulets, or charms, being 
gems, or medals, on which was generally inſcribed the word Abraxas. There 
are great numbers of theſe gems preſerved, which were, doubtleſs, diſtributed 
among thoſe of this ſect, upon ſuppoſition of ſome ſecret virtue in them. Father Mos r e. 
Monttaucon tells us, there are more than threeſcore in his abbey. He has di- K 
ſtributed them into VII claſſes. The firſt claſs exhibits the body and arms of a Ch. 6. 
man, with the head of a Cock, and the legs terminating in ſerpents. The name 
Jas (which is the fame as TFehovah) very often occurs on theſe gems. The 
Cock is a ſymbol of the Sun; and it 1s obſervable, that all the Abraxas, or Ba- 
lidian charms, have ſome relation to the Sun, or it's operations. 'The ſecond 
claſs of Abraxas exhibits the form of Lions; ſometimes a Lion entire; at other 
times men with Lions heads; and ſometimes the body of a Serpent with the head 
of a Lion: alluding perhaps to what is faid in Scripture, that the Lion of the Rex. v. 5. 
tribe of Judah hath prevailed; which is interpreted of Jeſus Chriſt. In moſt of 
them the Lion's head is radiated, which ſhews it to be ſymbolical of the Sun. 
The third claſs are marked either with the figure, or name of Serapis. The fourth 
claſs are inſcribed with the repreſentation of Anubis; and ſome with that of a 
Beetle, which the Egyptians worſhipped as an image of the Sun. Sphinxes and 
Apes occur likewiſe in this claſs. A fifth claſs of Abraxas is made up of figures, 
in a human form; ſome of which are men, or deities, without wings; others 
have two, four, or fix wings. The fixth claſs confiſts of inſcriptions without 
figures: one of which is as follows. IAO, ABPACAC, AAQNAI, ATION 
ONOMA, AE=ZIAI AINAMEIC, @TAAEATE OTEBIAN HATAE[- 
NAN AIIO HANTOC KAKOT AAIMONOC. In Engliſh, Fas, Abraxas, 
Adonai, holy name, propitious powers, preſerve Vibia Paulina from every evil Damon. 
The ſeventh claſs exhibits ſeveral monſtrous figures ; as a man's head, out of which 
iflue ſeven ſerpents. On ſome of them are the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac. From 
all which repreſentations may be collected the monſtrous jumble of Paganiſm 
and Chriſtianity, invented by theſe Heretics. | 
St Epiphanius fays, this Hereſy ſubſiſted ſtill in his time. St Jerom ſays the Bir x. Hæ- 
fame, and adds, that it had made it's way as far as into Spain. It prevailed fo reſ. xxiv.c. 1. 
much in that province, that that Father greatly extols Lacinius, becauſe he was H'= nov. 
not born down with the torrent. 2 


BAT H-COL. [ Hebr.] The daughter of a voice. After the death of Malachi, T. » vv. 


the ſpirit of prophecy ceaſing among the Jews, they pretended to a new kind of re- Bab. in Tract. 


velation, which they called Bath-col, the daughter of a voice, becauſe it ſucceeded _— 82 


the oracular voice, delivered from the Mercy-ſeat, when they conſulted God by 
Urim and Thummim. They. pretended, that it was a voice from Heaven ; and 
fome tell us, it was attended with a clap of thunder. To give an inſtance, out 
of the Talmud, of this kind of oracle: Rabbi Jochanan, and Rabbi Simeon Ben In Shabbath: 
Lachiſh, deſiring to ſee the face of Rabbi Samuel, a Babyloniſh Doctor, ſaid, fol. 8: col. 3. 
let us follow the hearing of Bath-co/, Travelling therefore near a ſchool, they 
heard the voice of a boy, reading theſe words out of the firſt book of Samuel, 
And Samuel died. From hence they inferred, that their friend Samuel was dead ; 
and accordingly ſo it happened; for Samuel of Babylon was juſt then dead. 

From hence it appears, that the Bath-col was a phantaſtical way of divina- 
tion, invented by the Jews themſelves, not unlike the Sortes Virgilianæ of the pu Ca xc, 
Heathens. For as, with them, the firſt words they happened to dip into, in the Sloſſar. i 
works of that poet, were a kind of oracle, whereby they predicted future events sogar:. 
fo, with the Jews, when they appealed to Bath-cel, the firſt words they heard 
from any one's mouth were looked upon as a voice from Heaven, directing them 
in the matter they enquired about. 
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The Chriſtians were not quite free from this ſuperſtition, making the ſame 


AvecvsT. uſe of the book of the Scriptures, as the Pagans did of the works of Virgil. It 
ns practiſed by Heraclius, Emperor of the Eaſt, in the beginning of the VIIth 
century: for, being at war with Choſroes, King of Perſia, and in doubt, after a 
ſucceſsful campain, where to take up his winter quarters, he conſulted the book 
Du Canon, of the Scriptures in this way of divination, and was determined thereby. In 
ubi ſupra. 


France, it was the practice, for ſeveral ages, to uſe this kind of divination at the 
conſecration of a Biſhop, in order to diſcover his life, manners, and future be- 
haviour. 'This uſage came into England with the Norman conqueſt ; for we are told, 
that, at the conſecration of William, the ſecond Norman Biſhop of the dioceſe 
of Norwich, the words, which firſt occurred, on dipping into the Bible, were, 
Hess, not this man, but Barabbas: ſoon after which, William died, and Herbert de 
Kxicrox, de Lozinga, chief Simony-broker to King William Rufus, ſucceeded him ; at whoſe 
- "jt An- conſecration, the words, at which the Bible opened, were the fame, which Jeſus 
Wnaxrox: ſpoke to Judas the traitor ; friend, wherefore art thou come? This circumſtance 
Anglia Sacra. ſo affected Herbert, that it brought him to a thorough repentance of his crime; in 
expiation of which he built the cathedral church of Norwich, the firſt ſtone of 
which he laid in the year 1090. 


Punt 7 E N D. The moſt authentic book of the Zoroaſtrian religion, and 


LoT, Bibl. which the adorers of fire believe to have been compoſed by Zoroaſter him- 
Orient. ſelf 


BEATIFICATION. An act, by which the Pope declares a perſon bea- 
tified, or bleſſed, after his death. It is the firſt ſtep towards Canonigation, or 
raifing any one to the honour and dignity of a ſaint. See CANON IZATION. 

No perſon can be beatified till fifty years after his, or her death. All certifi- 
cates or atteſtations of virtues and miracles, the neceſſary qualifications for ſaint- 
ſhip, are examined by the congregation of rites. This examination often continues 
for ſeveral years; after which his holineſs decrees the Beatification. The corpſe 
and relics of the future faint are from thenceforth expoſed to the veneration of 
all good Chriſtians ; his images are crowned with rays, and a particular office is ſet 
apart for him; but his body and relics are not carried in proceſſion: indulgences 

* Beat. likewiſe, and remiſſion of fins, are granted on the day of his Beatification; which, 
&c. tho' not ſo pompous as that of Canonigation, is however very ſplendid. 


1 BECTASC HIT ES. A ſect of Monks, amongſt the Turks, whoſe founder 

Ottoman Em. was Bectaſch, preacher to the army of Amurath the firſt, when he conquered 

Pire. the Deſpot of Servia. This prince being ſtabbed by a Croatian, Bectaſch, who was 
very near him, would not make his eſcape, but prepared himſelf for death. In 
this reſolution, he took a white habit with long ſleeves, and made his diſciples 
kiſs them, recommending to them the obſervation of his rule. From thence, 
they ſay, proceeds the cuſtom of kiſſing the Grand Seignor's ſleeve. The Religi- 
ous of this order wear white caps, with turbans of wool, twiſted like a rope. 
They are alſo cloathed in white. 'The Janizaries of the Porte make profeſſion of this 
religion; and their Hiſtorians relate, that Bectaſch, as he died, cut off one of 
the ſleeves of his gown, and put it upon the head of a Monk of his order, 
ſo as that one of the ends hung behind upon his ſhoulders, faying, ye ſhall be 
henceforward Fanigaries, to wit, a new ſoldiery ; for which reaſon the Janiza- 
ries wear caps, which hang behind them in the form of a ſleeve; which caps 
they call Kerche, or Zercole. 

ie It is alſo the name of another Mohammedan ſect, whoſe protector was Becfas, 

bid. Aga or General of the Janizaries, in the reign of Mohammed IV, who was depo- 
ſed in 1687 : but, ſince the death of Bectas, they have had no great credit, and 
appear not ſo much as before. The vulgar call them Mum ſconderen. i. e. thoſe 
who put out the candle. This ſect holds it to be unlawful to aſcribe attributes to God, 
becauſe he is a ſimple uncompounded Being. They have no regard to proxi- 
mity of blood, or degrees of kindred, but commit without ſcruple all manner 


of inceſts, even the fathers with their daughters, and the mothers with their 
ſons. | 


BEELSEMEN. 


B E G 

BEELSE MEN. The chief of the ancient Phœnician Deities. Sanchoniatho, 
in his Phoenician hiſtory, relates, that Genus and Genea, the ſecond generation, 
deſcended from Protogonus and on, dwelt in Phœnicia: but when great droughts 
came, they ſtretched forth their hands towards the Sun, whom they thought the 


only God and Lord of Heaven, calling him Beelſemen, which, in the Phœnician 
language, is Lord of Heaven. SeeBAAL. 
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BEGUARDS or BEGGHARDS. Religious of the third order of Mia. des Ord. 
St Francis in Flanders. 'They were eſtabliſhed at Antwerp in the year 1228, and —_— T.VIE. 


took St Begghe for their patroneſs, whence they had their name. From their 
firſt inſtitution they employed themſelves in making linnen cloth, each ſupport- 
ing himſelf by his own labour, and united only by the bonds of charity, with- 
out having any particular rule. But, when Pope Nicolas IV had confirmed That 
of the third order of St Francis, in 1289, they embraced it the year following. 
They were greatly favoured by the Dukes of Brabant, particularly John II and 
John III, who exempted them from all contributions and taxes. In the year 
1425, they began to live in common, and made ſolemn vows in 1467, after 
having taken the habit of the Terciaries (or Religious of the third order of St 
Francis) of Liege. At laſt, in 1472, they became ſubject to the General of the 
congregation of Zepperen in the dioceſe of Liege, to which they were united 
by Pope Sixtus IV. As the convent of Antwerp is ſince become very conſiderable, 
the name of Beguards has been given to all the other Religious of the ſame con- 
regation. 
, In 1621, Gregory IV united this congregation to that of Lombardy : but this 
union did not take place till the pontificate of Innocent X, An. 1650. That 
Pope, having ſuppreſſed the General of the congregation of Zepperen, all the 
convents of the third order of St Francis, in the dioceſes of Liege, Malines, 
and Antwerp, were ſubmitted to the viſitation, juriſdiction, and correction, of the 
General of Italy, and erected into a province, under the title of the province of 
Flanders. This province has at preſent ten or twelve convents, the principal of 
which are thoſe of Antwerp, Bruſſels, Maeſtricht, and Louvain. | 

There was likewiſe in Flanders a particular congregation of Monks and Nuns 
of the third order of St Francis, compoſed of convents ſituated in the counties 
of Artois, Hainault, and the dioceſe of Theroüane; the principal of which were 
St Omer, Furnes, Nieuport, Ypres, Bergues, and Dixmude. Pope John XXII 
approved their ſtatutes in the year 1413. But there remain none of the con- 
vents of Monks of this congregation in thoſe places: thoſe of Nuns ſubſiſt ſtill, 
and are in great numbers. See BEGUINES and FRANCISCANS. 


BEGUINES. A congregation of religious, or Nuns, founded either b 
St Begghe, founder likewiſe of the Beguards ; or by Lambert le Begue ; of whom 
the former died about the end of the VIIth century, the latter about the end of 
the XIIth. They were eſtabliſhed firſt at Liege, and afterwards at Nivelle, in 
1207; and from this laſt ſettlement ſprang the great number of Beguinages, which 
are ſpread over all Flanders, and which have paſſed from Flanders into Germany. 
In the latter country, ſome of theſe Religious fell into extravagant errors, perſua- 
dinz themſelves, that it was poſſible, in the preſent life, to arrive at the higheſt 
perfection, even to impeccability, and a clear view of God; in ſhort to ſo eminent 
a degree of contemplation, that there was no neceſſity, after this, either to ob- 
ſerve the faſts of the church, or ſubmit to the direction and laws of mortal 
men. The council of Vienna, in 1113, condemned theſe errors, and aboliſhed 
the order of Beguines, permitting nevertheleſs thoſe among them, who continued 
in the true faith, to live in chaſtity and penitence, either with or without 
Vows. 

It is by favour of this latter clauſe, that there ſtill ſubſiſt ſo many commu- 
nities of Beguines in Flanders; who, ſince the council of Vienna, have conducted 
themſelves with ſo much wiſdom and piety, that Pope John XXII, by his de- 
cretal, which explains that of his Predeceſſor, made in the council of Vienna, 
took them under his protection : and Boniface VIII, in another, exempted them 
from the ſecular tribunal, arid put them under the juriſdiction of the Biſhops. 

There is ſcarce a town in the Low-Countries, in which there is not a ſociety 
of Beguines ; and, notwithſtanding the change of religion at Amſterdam, there is 
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very flouriſhing one in that city. Theſe ſocieties conſiſt of ſeveral houſes placed 

ether in one encloſure, with one or more churches, according to the number 
of Beguines. There is in every houſe a prioreſs, or miſtreſs, without whoſe leave 
they cannot ſtir out. They make a ſort of vow, which is conceived in the following 
terms; J. N. promiſe to be obedient and chaſt as long as I continue in this Beguinage. 
They obſerve a three years noviciate, before they take the habit. The Rector 
of the pariſh is ſuperior of the Beguinage ; and he does nothing without the 
advice of eight Beguines. 

They were formerly habited in different manners; ſome in grey, others in 
blue ; but at preſent they all wear black. When they go abroad, in Amſterdam, 
they put on a black veil. Formerly they had as many different ſtatutes, as there 
were ſocieties. In the viſitations of the year 1600 and 1601, by the Archbiſho 
Matthias Hovius, they were forbidden, under the penalty of a fine, to have 
lap-dogs. The fineſt Beguinage in Flanders is that of Malines, That of Antwerp 
likewiſe is very ſpacious, and has two ſeparate churches. 


BEIRAM or BAIRAM. A Turkiſh word, which ſignifies a ſolemn feaſt. 
The Turks celebrate two Beirams: the greater, which falls on the tenth day 
of the laſt month of the Arabic year, which is the month of pilgrimage ; and 
the leſſer, which ends the feaſt of the month Ramadhan, and falls on the firſt 
day of the month Scheval. This latter is celebrated at Conſtantinople, and 
elſewhere, with great rejoicings, becauſe it puts an end to their faſting ; and for 
this reaſon it is vulgarly called the Eaſter 4 the Turks, See AI p. 

During theſe feaſts the 3 leave their work for three days. The latter 
Beiram begins upon the feaſt appearance of the next new moon after the month 
Ramadhan. If the clouds hinder the ſeeing this planet, they ſtay a day or two : 
but if the air continues dark and cloudy for ſeveral days togetner, they begin 
their feaſt tho' they have not ſeen the moon. The Berram 1s publiſhed at Con- 
ſtantinople, by diſcharging three great cannon, that are upon the top of the Se- 
raglio, next the ſea- ſide; and then the drums are beaten, and the trumpets ſounded, 
in all the public places of the city, and at the great mens houſes. All the 
chief officers of ſtate, that are at Conſtantinople, aſſemble in the Seraglio, to 
pay their compliments to the Grand Seignor. Then they are entertained at a 
magnificent dinner, and 16 veſts, lined with fables, preſented to 16 of the prin- 
cipal of them. After this come the Sultaneſſes of the old Seraglio, who are 
permitted to ſhare in the mirth and feaſtings of thoſe of the great Seraglio, 
during the three days celebration of the Beiram. 


BEL, or BELUS. The ſupreme God of the ancient Chaldzans or Babylo- 
nians. He was the founder of the Babylonian Empire, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
Nimrod of Scripture, and the fame as the Phœnician Baal. The Greeks, who 
fetch the derivation of every thing from their own language, ſay that Jupiter 
had a Son by Juno, whom he called Belus, 9a &fr2T2 tvai + uu, becauſe be 
was a moſt acute boy, deriving his name from SA, an arrow, which is ſharp- 
pointed. Selden conjectures it ſhould be read sg], fe ift of motion, which is 
more deſcriptive of an arrow. St Jerom ſays, the idol Baal, Bel, or, to ſpeak more 
plainly, Belus was conſecrated by Ninus, the jon of Belus, in honour of his father, 
and worſhipped by the Aſſyrians : and in another place; Ninus arrived to ſo great 
a pitch of glory, that he placed his father among the gods; who in the Hebrew lan- 
guage is called BEL, and by the Sidontans and Phenicians BAAL. See BAAL. 

Beroſus, giving an account of the origin of things, according to the doctrine of 
the Babylonians, relates, that the god Belus, cutting the chaos or darkneſs in the 
midſt, divided the earth and the Heaven from each other, and reduced the 
world into order; but, ſeeing it deſert and unpeopled, he commanded one of the 
gods to cut off his own head, and mix the earth with the blood that iſſued 


ig. thence, whence proceeded men and the ſeveral ſpecies of beaſts; and that Belus 


himſelf perfected the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and the five planets. | 

This God had a temple erected to him in the city of Babylon, on the very 
uppermoſt range of the famous Tower of Babel, or Babylon, wherein were many 
ſtatues of this deity, and one, among the reſt, of maſſy gold, forty foot high. 
The whole furniture of this magnificent temple was of the fame metal, and valued 
at 800 talents of gold. | 


I This 


AY 
. 


This temple, with it's riches, was in being till the time of Xerxes, who, 
returning from his unfortunate expedition into Egypt, demoliſhed it, and carried | 
off the immenſe wealth contained in it. Some aſcribe this action to his zeal D : 9 v. Sic. 
for the Magian religion, and his averſion to that of the Sabians (of which ſect np 
were the Babylonians), who worſhipped God by images: tho' it is moſt probable £2<2 d 


. D ; | Specim. Hiſt. 
he did it chiefly with a view to recruit himſelf, after the vaſt exptnces he had Arab. p. 148. 


been at in the Grecian War. : 
It was the ſtatue of this god, which Nebuchadnezzar, being returned to Ba- 

bylon, after the end of the Jewiſh war, ſet up, and dedicated in the plain of 

Dura ; the ſtory of which is related at large in the third chapter of Daniel. 


BEL AND THE DRAGON (Tur HisToky or). An apocryphal, 
and uncanonical, book of Scripture. It was always rejected by the Jewiſh church, 
and is extant neither in the Hebrew, nor the Chaldee language, nor is there 
any proof that it ever was ſo, St Jerom gives it no better title than zhe fable 
of Bel and the Dragon. It is however permitted to be read, as well as the other 
apocryphal writings, for the inſtruction and improvement of manners. 

Selden thinks, this little hiſtory ought rather to be conſidered as a ſacred 
poem, or fiction, than a true account. As to the Dragon, he obſerves, that De Diis Syris, 
terpents (dracones) made a part of the hidden myſteries of the Pagan religion ; ” _ II. 
as appears from Clemens Alexandrinus, Julius Firmicus, Juſtin Martyr, and others. ry” 
And Ariſtotle relates, that, in Meſopotamia, there were ſerpents, which would 
not hurt the natives of the country, and infeſted only ſtrangers. Whence it is Anger 2 
not improbable that both the Meſopotamians themſelves, and the neighbouring erg p 
people, might worſhip a ſerpent, the former to avert the evil ariſing from thoſe 
reptiles, the latter out of a principle of gratitude. But of this there is no clear 
proof, nor is it certain that the Babylonians worſhipped a dragon, or ſerpent. 


BELATUCADRUS, or BELLOTUCADRUS. A deity of the an- 


cient Britons, particularly the Brigantes, or inhabitants of Cumberland. There 
is extant an altar of this God, inſcribed 


BELATUCADRO JUL. CIVILIS OPT. 


N 


i. e. Belatucadro Julius Civilis Optio votum folvit libens merito. There is alſo 


preſerved, in Cumberland, a ſtone, with this inſcription: Erecube 
præfectus, 


Deo MARTI BELATVU CAD RO. hs co ge bon 


RO. VR. RP. Carir Onvussri. M. 


Whence it appears, that Belatucadrus was the fame as Mars; and it is probable 
the name might be taken from Bel, or Baal, the great idol of the Aſſyrians, 6,,,,:; 
which, according to Cedrenus, was the fame as Mars. Brittannia, 


The learned Selden has preſerved ſome other inſcriptions to this deity. See “ Brigantes. 
de Diis Syris, Syntagma II. cap. 1. 


BELENUS. The tutelar deity of the ancient inhabitants of Aquileia in 
Italy, of the Gauls, and of the Illyrians. He was the fame as Apollo, or the 
Sun; as we learn from Julius Capitolinus, who relates, that, when Maximinus 8 
in vain beſieged Aquileia, he ſent Embaſſadors into the town; who had almoſt lol. lib. u. 
perſuaded the people to ſurrender, had not Menophilus, and his colleague, op- Ap. 7. 
poſed it, telling them, that the god Belenus had promiſed them the victory 
over Maximinus. The Hiſtorian adds, that the ſoldiers of Maximinus afterwards 
gave out, that Apollo fought againſt them. There is likewiſe two old inſcrip- 
tions, at Aquileia, to this god, under the name of Apollo. The one, 


M m ApOLLINT 


HESVY C. 
in EAN. 


De Diis Ger- 
manis. 


Antiq. Tom. 
II. P. 2. B. 5. 
Ch- 3. 


II. V. v. 592. 


* N. wy 


ApOLLINI BELENO AUG. IN HONOREM C. PEEL TI, 


the other : 


APpOLLINI BELENO C. AQuILEIUS. FELIX. 


There are various Etymologies of the name Belenus. Pithœus derives it from 
pace, ſagitta, an arrow, in alluſion to the rays of the Sun: others from g, 
which, in the Lacedæmonian dialect, ſignifies the Sn and /ight, Voſſius chuſes 
to derive it from a Hebrew word, from whence Beel; from Beel, Belis; and 
from Belts, Belinus. Beel is the ſame as Baal, King, or Lord. See Baar. 

Elias Schedius imagines he has found, in the name Belenus, the number 365, in 
like manner as the Baſilidians found it in the word Abraxas. For this purpoſe he 
writes the word with an , and then the word itſelf and the correſpondent 
numbers ſtand thus: 


. 6 
2, , 30, 3. $0, 70, 200. 305 


The number 365 is that of the days in a year; and this ſeems to agree with 
the notion of this deity's being the fame as the Sun, which performs his an- 
nual courſe in that ſpace of time. 

F. Montfaucon will not allow, that Belenus was taken for the Sun either at 
Aquileia, or in Gaul. His reaſon is this. In many inſcriptions he is called 
Apollo Belenus, but never Sol Belenus : and although, phyſically ſpeaking, Apollo is 
the ſame as the Sun, yet the ancients, he ſays, in their civil worſhip, conſidered 
them as two different divinities. He adds, that Cicero, enumerating the ſeveral 
Suns (Soles) ſpoken of by the Theologers, ſays not a word of any one of them 
being taken for Apollo. 


BELLONA. The Pagan goddeſs of war. She is joined, by Homer, with 
Mars, the god of war. | | 


eu- IX uu *Aens Y mov Evua* 
H Aon 10 d Y nir. 
*Azns 9" e H mAweh iy YO. twng.* 


Mars, ſtern deſtroyer, and Bellona dread, 

Flame in the front, and thunder at their head. 

This fawells the tumult and the rage of fight ; 

That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful light. Mr Pores. 


Horace deſcribes her as delighting in bloodſhed and ſlaughter : 


Sat. iii. lib. 2. 
V. 223. 


En. viii, v. 
703 


HEes10D. 
Theogon. 


Voss. de 
Idolol. lib. ii. 
cap. 27. 


— — — — — gaudens Bellona cruentis. 


And Virgil arms her with a bloody whip: 
— — — — — ſanguineo ſequitur Bellona flagello. 


Bellona is called by the Greeks *Eyua, Enyo. Some make her the mother, others 
the ſiſter, and others the wife, of Mars; who is ſtyled Enyalius upon one or 
other of thoſe accounts. Heſiod fays, ſhe was the daughter of Phorcys and Ceto. 
As the Sun, among other names, is ſuppoſed to have been worſhipped under 
that of Mars, ſo it is probable Bellona repreſented the Moon. This deity had a 
temple at Rome, near the Circus Flaminius, before which ſtood the column of 


war, from whence the Conſul threw his lance, when he declared war againſt 


any king or nation, It was founded by Appius Claudius the B/ind, who was Con- 
ſul in the year of Rome 457. | 


Hac 


* * {SS A . SOS 
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Hac facrata die Tuſco Bellona duello, 
Dicitur, & Latio proſpera ſemper adeſt. 
Appius eſt autor; Pyrrho qui pace negata 
Multum animo vidit ; lumine captus erat. 
Hinc ſolet haſta manu, belli prænuntia, mitti, Ov 10. Faſti, 
In regem & gentes cum placet arma capi. ** 
201. 
This day, propitious to the Latian race, 
Saw war's ſtern goddeſs firſt her temple grace, 
By Appius raisd; who, when the fiword of Rome, 
Vindiclive, threat'ned haughty Pyrrhus' doom, 
Bleſs'd with ſage prudence, and, tho blind, yet wife, 
Employ'd the forecaſt of his mental eyes. 
From hence is thrown, herald of arms, the ſpear, 
When Kings and States provoke avenging Rome to war. 


The Prieſts of this goddeſs, who from her were called Bellonarii, ſacrificed to 
her with their own blood, cutting and flaſhing themſelves with knives. LaQtan-, 
tius and Minucius Felix reproach the Pagans with the cruel rites of this deity. pig. cap. 23. 
The former tells us, that the Prieſts of Bellona cut off their privy members, M : » v c. 
departing (ſays he) from manhood, yet not becoming women. e 

Bellona was particularly worſhipped at Comana, a city of Cappadocia. It 
was thought, that Oreſtes and his ſiſter Iphigenia, brought this religion from $g., , «0, 
Tauric Scythia, and that it was the famie kind of worſhip, as was there paid to lib. xi. and 
Diana Taureopolos. The temple of this goddeſs, in that city, was ſerved by a * 
great number of Prieſts, under the authority of a Pontiff, who was next in dignity 
to the King. 

Cambden remarks, that there was, in the city of York, a temple of Bello- 
na, in the time of the Emperor Severus: for Spartian, ſpeaking of that city, Buttannia, 
relates, that Severus, coming thither, and intending to offer facrifice, was con- # Brigantes. 
ducted to the temple of Bellona by the miſtake of an ignorant Augur, 


BELLS. Are not to be reckoned among the ancient Uzen/ils of the Chriſtian 
church, becauſe they are known to be a modern invention, During the three 
firſt centuries, it is certain, the Chriſtians did not meet in their aſſemblies, by Banu 
the notice of any public ſignal; nor can it be imagined, that, in an age of Orig. Eccleſ. 
perſecution, when they met privately in the night, they would as it were be- B. vil Ch. 7. 
tray themſelves, by ſuch notice, to their enemies. Baronius indeed ſuppoſes, © 4 
there was an order of men, appointed to give private notice of aſſembling to 3 A ox. An. 


cvery particular member of a Chriſtian congregation : but, for want of light, we 58. n. 102. 


can determine nothing about it. 

In the following ages, we find ſeveral inventions, before that of Bells, for the P a c no u. 
calling religious aſſemblies together. In Egypt, they ſeem to have uſed trum- aw. + LE 
pets, after the manner of the Jews. And the fame cuſtom prevailed in the Tom. XV. 
VIth century, in Paleſtine. But, in ſome monaſteries, they took the office by Ca551a x, 
turns of going about to every one's cell, and calling the Monks to their devo- _— * ” 
tions with the ſtroke of a hammer; which inſtrument was from thence termed p , ; Ta ». 
the Night-fjignal, and Awakening-mallet, iSunrriacpthezw oQuejiv. In the nunnery, Hiſt. Laufiac. 


erected at Jeruſalem by the famous Paula, a Roman Lady, the uſual fignal was TP 184. 


HIE RON. 


given by ſinging an Halleluiab. In the other parts of the Eaſt, they made Epitaph. Pau. 
uſe of ſounding inſtruments of wood. le, 


The uſe of Bells was not known in the Eaſtern church, till the year 865, Banos. 
when Urſus Patriſiacus, Duke of Venice, made a preſent of ſome to Michael An. 965. 
the Greek Emperor, who firſt built a tower to the church of Sancta Sophia, 
to hang them in. Who firſt brought Bells into uſe in the Latin church, 1s 
a thing not yet determined; ſome aſcribing them to Pope Sabinianus, ſucceſſor 
of St Gregory, An. 604; and others to Paulinus, Biſhop of Nola, cotemporary 
with St Jerom. But the latter opinion ſeems to be a vulgar error, and to have 
no better foundation, than Paulinus's being Biſhop of Nela in Campanta, where 
it is pretended Bells were firſt invented, and thence called Nolæ and Campanæ. 
Cardinal Bona would have it thought, that they began to be uſed in the Latin 
church, immediately upon the converſion of the Emperors to Chriſtianity, 05 

cauſe 


| 
' 
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cauſe the tintinnabula, or leſſer ſort of Bells, had been uſed before by the Heathens 
to the like purpoſe : but there is no antient author that countenances his con- 
jecture. 

The Turks, ſince they became maſters of the Greek Empire, have prohibited 
Tovzxxz- the uſe of Bells among their Chriſtian ſubjects. For which reaſon, © they hang 
roxT, Voy-* by ropes, upon the branches of trees, ſeveral bent plates of iron, like thoſe 
| gi . © on our cart-wheels, of about half an inch thick, and three or four inches 
* © broad, with holes made in them length-ways. They chime upon theſe plates 
© with little iron hammers, to call the Monks to church. They have another 
© ſort of religious Muſic, which they endeavour to bring into concert with theſe 
© iron chimes. They hold a piece of board, abour four or five inches broad, 
in one hand, and beat upon it with a wooden mallet in the other. 
The Romiſh church has a great deal of ſuperſtition in relation to the uſe of 
Bells. In the Roman ritual, they are ſaid to repreſent the duration of the 
Goſpel, the found of which has been carried thro' all the earth, becauſe they 
make themſelves be heard by the faithful a great way off. They likewiſe re- 
Ar r's Ri- preſent the church exciting the faithful to praiſe God, and the Paſtors of 
tual. the- Goſpel preaching the word of God. They have ſeveral other myſterious 
ſignifications, to be found in the rituals. The Romaniſts believe, that the ſound 
of Bells keeps the powers of the air at a diſtance; in this not much unlike 
the ancient Lacedemonians, who thought the ſound of braſs would drive awa 
evil ſpirits; for which reaſon, at the death of their Kings, they beat upon braſs kettles. 
The ceremony of the benediction, or bleſſing, of Bells, in the Romiſh church, 
AL x T's Ri- is a very remarkable piece of ſuperſtition, It is ſuppoſed to conſecrate them to 
tual God's ſervice, to the end that he may beſtow on them the power, not of ſtrikin 
the ear, but of touching the heart. When a Bell is to receive benediction, 
it is hung up, and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to leave room to walk round 
it, They prepare beforehand an holy-water pot, another for falt, napkins, 
a veſſel of oil, incenſe, myrrh, cotton, a baſon and ewer, and a crum of bread. 
Then they proceed to ſanctify the Bell in the following manner. A proceſſion 
is made from the veſtry ; and the officiating prieſt, having ſeated himſelf near 
the Bell, inſtructs the people in the holineſs of the action he is going to per- 
form, and then ſings the miſerere. Next, he bleſſes ſome ſalt and water, and 
puts up a prayer, that the Bell may acquire the virtue of guarding Chriſtians 
from the ſtratagems of Satan, of driving away ghoſts, of breaking the force of 
tempeſts, and raifing devotion in the heart, &c. He then mixes the ſalt and 
water, and croſſing them thrice, in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, pronounces over each of them, God be with you. This done, he dips 
the aſpergillum, or ſprinkler, in the Holy water, and with it waſhes the Bell: 
during which ablution Pſalms are ſung. After this, a veſſel, containing what 
they call oi for the infirm, is opened by the Dean; into which the officiatin 
Prieſt dips the thumb of his right hand, and applies it to the middle of the Bell, 
ſigning it with the ſign of the croſs. The 28th Pſalm being then ſung, the Bell 
is marked with ſeven other croſſes, during which the Prieſt honours the Bell 
with a ſort of baptiſm, conſecrating it in the name of the Trinity, and naming 
ſome particular faint, who ſtands God-father to the Bell, which from that time 
bears his name. The Bell, thus baptiſed, is perfumed with incenſe, and myrrh, 
which, in a prayer uſed on that occaſion, is called the dew of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Ar 's R. The Rituals tell us, that the conſecration of Bells repreſents that of paſtors : 
tual. that the ablution, followed by unction, expreſſes the ſanctification acquired by 
baptiſm : the ſeven croſſes ſhew, that Paſtors ſhould exceed the reſt of Chriſtians 
in the graces of the Holy Ghoſt ; and that, as the ſmoke of the perfume riſes in 
the Bell, and fills it, ſo a paſtor, adorned with the fulneſs of God's ſpirit, re- 
ceives the perfume of the vows and prayers of the faithful. 
8 We likewiſe meet with, in a Catholic author, a kind of religious anatomy of 
de Ritibus. a Bell, and all it's parts. The metal ſignifies the ſtrength of the preacher's un- 
derſtanding, and the clapper his tongue ; the ſtroke of the clapper, the tongue's 
cenſure of vice; and that, which holds the clapper, the moderation of the ton- 
gue. The wood, on which the Bell hangs, denotes the wood of the Croſs ; 
the pieces, to which the wood is fixed, the oracles of the Prophets. The cramp- 
iron, fixing the Bell to the wood, repreſents the preacher's attachment to the 
croſs of Chriſt, The bell-rope likewiſe includes conſiderable myſteries : the three 
| * 


cords, 
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cords, for inſtance, of which it is made, are the three ſenſes of the Scripture; 
viz. the hiſtorical, the moral, and the allegorical. : 

This practice of conſecrating, and baptizing Bells, is a very modern invention. : 1 
Baronius carries it no higher than the time of John XIII, An. 968, who con- * 
ſecrated the great Bell of the Lateran church, and gave it the name of Not. in S. 
John. Menardus, and Cardinal Bona, carry it up a little higher, namely to the cram. Greg. 
time of Charles the Great; and it is certain, the practice prevailed at that time, P'. 297: 
becauſe we find, in the Capitulars of that prince, a cenſure and prohibition of 72 * I. 
it; ut clocas non baptiſent. 1 


BEL US. See BEL. 


BELT HA. A goddeſs of the ancient Zabii. This we learn from Moham- Interpret. 
med Ben Iſaac, an Arabic writer; who ſays, they begin the year from the month Hotting. Hiſt 
Niſan, and they keep holiday on the firſt, ſecond, and third days, offering up prayers to Ont. Fag. 
their goddeſs Beltha. They likewiſe enter their temples, ſacrificing, and burning * de 
animals alive. Beltha ſeems to be the ſame deity, whom Philo Byblius calls Legib. Hebr. 
Baaltis, i. e. the Queen of Heaven, or the Moon. See ZABII. lb. ii. c. 2. 


BE MA. [Gr.] A Tribunal. The name of the Biſhop's throne, in the ancient BI cu au, 
Chriſtian church. This ſeat or throne, together with thoſe of the Preſbyters, Origin. Ec- 
were always fixed at the upper end of the chancel, in a ſemicircle above the altar. f. G. I vs. 
For anciently the ſeats of the Biſhops and Preſbyters were joined together, and, 
both called thronwes, The manner of their fitting is related by Gregory Nazi- lib. x. cap. 4. 


anzen, in his deſcription of the church of Anaſtaſia, where he ſpeaks of himſelf N « z 1 a x. 


as Biſhop fitting upon the high throne, and the Preſbyters on lower benches, _ 
on both ſides about him. Some learned men think this was done in imitation II. 
of the Jewiſh ſynagogues, in which, according to Maimonides, at the upper Bp. Hoorzs, 
end, looking towards the holy Land, the Law was placed in the wall, in an my Ir 
arch, and on each fide were ſeated the elders in a ſemicircle. "RG 
St Auſtin tells Maximus, the Donatiſt Biſhop, that, when Biſhops come to 1a, cvs. 
« ſtand before the tribunal of Chriſt, at the laſt judgment, they will then have Ep. 203. 
no tribunals, no lofty feats, or covered chairs; tho' ſuch honours are granted 
* them for a time, in this world, for the benefit and advantage of the church.” 
See CHURCH. | 
The Biſhop's throne was likewiſe called Sedes and Cathedra ; whence come 
our Engliſh names Cathedral and See, for a church, where the Biſhop's chair or 


feat is fixed. See CATHEDRAL and SEE. 


BEMILUCIUS. A Gauliſh god, found in Burgundy, in a village called Am- 
pilli, belonging to the abbey of Flavigni The ſtatue of him repreſents a young F. Mor- 
man with ſhort hair, covered with a pallium faſtened to his ſhoulder, which ne- 227 ag 5 
vertheleſs does not hide his nudities. In his right hand he holds a bunch of yy B. 5 : 


grapes, and in his left ſome other fruits, which time has defaced. The In- Ch. 5 
icription is 

OBE 
LUCIO 


— 


There is ſome difficulty in this inſcription. It may either be read DEO BEM I 
Lucio VI (in which reading it will be difficult to explain the VI): or we 
may read DEO BEemiLuc. Jovi; which will give us a Jupiter of the country 
of Burgundy. The bunch of grapes agrees very well with the produce of that 


country, which abounds in vineyards. 


BENAN HASCHA [Arab]. The aſſociates, or companions, of God. 
They are the falſe divinities, which the ancient Arabian idolaters worſhipped before 
the coming of Mohammed. In the chapter of the Koran, intituled Ekhläs, or 
Of Salvation, Mohammed, having been aſked by the Jews, Chriſtians, Magi, and 
Idolaters, what was the God, he preached and worſhipped, anſwered : He 7s the 
one God, ſelf-exiſtent, who begets not, neither is begotten, and who has not his equal. 
Nen Huſſain 
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Huſſain Vaez, on this verſe, ſays, that this was pronounced, not only againſt the 
D He « » x. Chriſtians ; but alſo againſt the Jews, who ſay, that Ozair, or Eſdras, is the Son 


or. Bibli- of God; and againſt the Arabian idolaters, who maintained that Benan Haſcha 
oth. Orient. were his companions. See ALLAH. 


Hesycn.in 


Ades BEN DIS. A goddeſs of the ancient Thracians. Heſychius makes her to 
be the Earth, as alſo the Moon or Diana. She has the epithet aoy40%, i. e. car- 
rying tuo ſpears; upon which word that learned Grammarian obſerves, that ſhe is 
ſo called by the Poet Cratinus, in Threiſſis, becauſe ſhe was doubly honoured, 


1 both as a cœleſtial and terreſtrial deity. The worſhip of this deity was tranſlated 
Nixe. 


lib. ii. from Thrace to Athens. They called her feſtival BI, ine. She was likewiſe 
called Diana Munychta. 


BENEDICITE [ Lat.] The ſong of the three children in the burning 
Fran. de fiery furnace. It was repeated, as an hymn, in the primitive church. Athana- 
6 Pas. fivs directs virgins to uſe it in their private devotions. The council of Toledo 
Bixcnam, Orders it to be ſung by the clergy of Spain in Gallicia, every lord's day, and on 


Orig. Eccleſ. the feſtivals of the martyrs, on pain of excommunication. 
B. xiv. Ch. 2. 


. 6, 

BENEDICTIN MONKS. A religious order. They had their riſe from 
Benedict, a famous Italian Monk in the time of Juſtinian, An. 530. His firſt 
eſtabliſhment was at Sublaqueum, in the dioceſe of Tibur, where he founded twelve 
monaſteries, each conſiſting of twelve Monks; one of which afcerwards became 

- ſo conſiderable, that it was not only exempt from epiſ. opal authority, but had 

AUDRAND, 


Lene Geber, no leſs than fourteen villages under it's own proper juriſdiction. From this place 
ho sos he removed to mount Caſhin, where he erected another monaſtery ; from whence 
fu. he propagated his order into other countries, with ſo great ſucceſs, that, for 600 
years after, the greateſt part of the European Monks followed his rule; till, about 

the year 1220, the Dominicans and Franciſcans took other rules from their 
Hosy1x.de leaders. Hoſpinian reckons up twenty three different orders, that had ſprung 
oo . iv. from this one, and obſerves, that it was computed in his time, that there had been 
Ho of the order. 200 Cardinals, 1600 Archbiſhops, 4000 Biſhops, and 15700 Abbots; 

whence we may judge of the prodigious increaſe of this order. 

St Benedict never intended his Monks ſhould be called after his own name, 
| or reckoned a new order; much leſs that ſo many orders ſhould be derived 
Ong. pee from it. He profeſſed only to preſcribe rules in general for the uſe of the Cœno- 
B. vii. Ch. 2. bites and Anchorets of the primitive church, which, in his time, were the only 
hg two ſtanding orders allowed by the churches of Italy. 

The Benedictins are divided into ſeveral congregations. They wear a looſe 

black Gown, with large wide ſleeves, and a capuche on their head, ending in a 
point behind. In the Canon Law, they are called Black Fryars, from the colour 
of their habit. The liſt of ſaints of the Benedictin order is very ample ; but they 
are accuſed by Baronius, and other writers, of inſerting thoſe in their liſt, who 
never were of the order. 


Col urs? TheRULE of St Benedict, as obſerved by the Engliſh Monks of that order, 

0 before the diſſolution of the monaſteries, was as follows. 

II. pag. 107- They were obliged to perform their devotions ſeven times in the twenty four 
hours: at two oclock in the morning, becauſe our Saviour is ſaid to have riſen 
from the dead about that time; this was called the Nocturnal: ſecondly, at fix 
o'clock in the morning, becauſe the Angels are ſuppoſed to have acquainted the 
women with our Saviour's reſurrection at that hour; this was called Matzrns : 
thirdly, at nine in the morning, called the Tzerce, or third hour of the day, at 


which time our Saviour was condemned and ſcourged by Pilate : fourthly, at 


twelve at noon, called the Sexte, or ſixth hour of the day, at which time our Lord 


was crucified, and the Sun eclipſed to a total darkneſs: fifthly, at three in the 
afternoon, called the None, or ninth hour of the day, becauſe at this hour our 
Saviour expired on the croſs : ſixthly, at fix in the afternoon, at which time 
they ſuppoſed our Lord was taken down from the croſs; this was called Veſpers: 
laſtly, at ſeven o'clock in the evening, when our Saviour's agony in the garden 
was ſuppoſed to begin; this was called the Compline. Thus the whole circle of 
their devotions had a reſpect to the paſſion and death of our Saviour, 
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ticular ſignification, but during the time that the Goths and Lombards reigned 
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The Monks were obliged to go always two together. Every day in Lent they 
faſted till fix in the evening, and abated of their uſual time of ſleeping and eating: 
but they were not allowed to practiſe any voluntary auſterities, without leave of theit 
ſuperior. They never converſed, in their refectory, at meals, but were obliged to 
attend to the reading of the Scripture. They all ſlept in the ſame dormitory, 
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but not two in a bed. They lay in their cloaths. For ſmall faults they were ſhut 


out from meals; for greater they were debarred religious commerce, and excluded 
from the chapel; and incorrigible offenders were expelled the monaſteries. Every 
Monk had two coats, and two cowles, a table-book, a knife, a needle, and a hand- 
kercheif. The furniture of their bed was a mat, a blanket, a rug, and a 
pillow. 


BENEDICTION or BLESSING. The Hebrews, under this name, 
often underitand the preſent uſually ſent from one friend to another, Thus when 
Jacob ſent a preſent to Eſau, he deſires him to accept his Bling. When Achſah, Gen. xxxiu, 
the daughter of Caleb, petitioned her father to give her a field, ſhe faid, give folk ve 10 
me a Bleſſing. When Abigail carried David a preſent, ſhe called it a Bleſſing, 1 Sam. xxv, 
which his handmaid had brought. The reaſon probably is, becauſe preſents are 27. 
uſually attended with good wiſhes and compliments. 
Beſides theſe inſtances of private Benediction, or Bleſſing, among the Jews, 
there are others of a more public and ſolemn nature. Thus Moſes directs Aaron, 


the High-Prieſt, to bleſs the people: on this wiſe ſhall ye bleſs the children of Iſrael, Num.vi, 23. 


ſaying unto them, the Lord bleſs thee and keep thee ; the Lord make his face to ſhine 


upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace. The prophetical writings are full of Benedictions. The Pa- 
triarchs, on their death-beds, bleſſed their children and families. God ordained, Gen. xxvii, 
that, when the people of Iſrael ſhould arrive in the promiſed land, the whole 49. 
multitude ſhould aſſemble between mount Ebal and mount Gerizim, and that Deut. xi, 29, 
Bleſſings ſhould be pronounced from mount Gerizim on thoſe, who obſerved the 
Law, and curſes from mount Ebal on thoſe who violated it. This Joſhua per- Joch. viii, zo, 
formed, after he had conquered part of the land of Canaan. = 

The privilege of Benediction or Bleſſing was one of thoſe early inſtances of ho- 
nour and reſpect paid to Biſhops, in the primitive church. The cuſtom of B:1xcn a, 


| bowing the head to them, and receiving their Bleſſing, was ſo univerſal, that 2's: Ecclel. 


Emperors themſelves did not refuſe to comply with it. Thus Hilary reproaches 4 3 


the Emperor Conſtantius, telling him, he received the Biſhops with a kiſs, with Hir AR. adv. 
which Chriſt was betrayed, and bowed his head to receive their Benediction, Conſtant. pag. 
whilſt he trampled on their faith. There is a reſcript of Honorius and Valen- ?* 

tinian, which ſays, Biſhops were the perſons, to whom all the world bowed 

the head; quibus omnis terra caput inclinat. 

In the weſtern churches, there was anciently a kind of Benediction, which im- Bis c Hu, 
mediately followed the Lord's-Prayer. Some underſtand by it the final Benediction * _ 
after the Communion ; but Mabillon more truly interprets it of the Benediction ;. 0. PP 
before the Communion, immediately after the Lord's-Prayer : for there is a canon Mas... de 
in the council of Toledo, which cenſures Prieſts for communicating immediately Liturg. I. i. 
after the Lord's-Prayer, without giving the Benediction to the people, and ordains, © © © 'F 
that, for the future, the Benediction ſhould follow the Lord's-Prayer, and after 
that the Communion : and, in Mabillon's collection of Gallican Miſſals, the prayer, 
that follows the collect after the Lord's-Prayer, is ſtyled Benedictio populi, the 
Benediction of the people. 

After the Communion, the people were diſmiſſed with a Benediction: but Srannow's 
firſt the Prieſt came down from the altar, and ſtood behind the pulpit ; for which 8 


f 80 . the Com. Pr. 
reaſon this Benediction was called eu4n 6mSzZuſfw®-. See BLESSING. pag. 182. 


BENEFICE. In the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe of the word, means a church endowed 
with a revenue for the performance of divine ſervice, or the revenue itſelf afligned 
lo . perſon, by way of ſtipend for the ſervice he is to do that 
church. 

As to the origin of the word, we find it as follows, in Alet's Ritual. This 
word was anciently appropriated to the lands, which kings uſed to beſtow on 
* thoſe, who had fought valiantly in the wars; and was not uſed in this par- 


in 
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in Italy, under whom thoſe fiefs were introduced, which were peculiarly termed 
Benefices, and thoſe, who enjoyed them, Benęficiarii or vaſſals. For notwith- 
ſtanding that the Romans alſo beſtowed lands on their captains and ſoldiers, 
yet thoſe lands had not the name of Benefices appropriated to them, but the word 
Benefice was a general term, which included all kinds of gifts or grants, ac- 
cording to the ancient ſignification of the Latin word. In imitation of the 
new ſenſe, in which that word was taken with regard to /i, it began to be 
employed in the church, when the temporalities thereof began to be divided, 
and to be given up to particular perſons, by taking them out of thoſe of the 
Biſhops. This the Biſhops themſelves firſt introduced, purpoſely to reward 
merit, and affiſt ſuch Eccleſiaſtics as might be in neceſſity. However this was 
ſoon carried to greater lengths, and at laſt became unlimited, as has fince been 
manifeſt in the clericate and the monaſteries. A Benefice therefore is not 
meerly a right of receiving part of the temporalities of the church, for the ſer- 
vice a perſon does it ; a right, which 1s founded upon the goſpel, and has always 
ſubſiſted ſince the Apoſtolic age; but it is that of enjoying a part of the 
temporalities of the church, aſſigned and determined in a ſpecial form, ſo as 
that no other clergyman can lay any claim or pretenſion to it. And in this 
age it is not barely the right of enjoying part of the temporalities of the church; 
but is likewiſe a fixed and permanent right, in ſuch a manner that it devolves 
on another, after the death of the incumbent : which anciently was otherwiſe ; 
for, at the riſe of Benefices, they were indulged to clergymen only for a ſtated 
time, or for life; after which they reverted to the church. 

It is not eaſy to determine, when the effects of the church were firſt divided. 
Tt is certain, that, 'till the IVth century, all the revenues were in the hands of 
the Biſhops, who diſtributed them by their OEconomi or Stewards ; and they con- 
ſiſted chiefly in alms and voluntary contributions. When the church came to have 
inheritances, part of them were aſſigned for the maintenance of the clergy, of 
which we find ſome footſteps in the Vth and VIth centuries; but the allotment 
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ſeems not to have been a fixed thing, but to have been abſolutely diſcretional, till 


the XIIth century. | 

Benefices are divided by the Canoniſts into imple and ſacerdotal. The firſt fort 
lays no obligation, but to read prayers, ſing, &c. Such kind of Beneficiaries are 
Canons, Chaplains, Chantors, &c. The ſecond is charged with the cure of ſouls, 
the guidance and direction of conſciences, &c. Such are Rectories, Vicarages, &c. 
The Canoniſts likewiſe ſpecify three ways of vacating a Benefice; viz. de jure, de 


fatto, and by the ſentence of @ judge. A Benefice is void de jure, when a perſon 


is guilty of crimes, for which he is diſqualified by law to hold a Benefice : ſuch 
are Hereſy, Simony, &c. A Benefice is void both de facto and de jure, by the na- 
tural death, or refignation, of the incumbent. Laſtly a Benefice is vacated 3 


ſentence of the Fudge, when the incumbent is diſpoſſeſſed of it, by way of puniſh- 


ment for immorality, or any crime againſt the ſtate. 

The Romaniſts, again, diſtinguiſh Benefices into Regular and Secular. Regular 
Benefices are thoſe held by a Religious or Monk of any Order, Abbey, Priory, 
or Convent. Secular Benefices are thoſe conferred on the ſecular Prieſts; of which 
ſort are moſt of their cures. 


The church diſtinguiſhes between Dignities, and Benefices. The former title is 
only applicable to Biſhoprics, Deanries, Archdeaconries, and Prebends : the latter 


comprehends all eccleſiaſtical preferments under thoſe degrees; as Rectories and 
Vicarages. It is eſſential to theſe latter, that they be beſtowed freely, reſerving 
nothing to the Patron ; that they be given as a proviſion for the clerk, who is 
only an vſu-frudtuary, and hath no inheritance in them; and that all contracts 
concerning them be, in their own nature, void. See PLURALITIES, RESIDENCE, 
and SIMONY. 


BENSAITEN. The Japonneſe goddeſs of riches. When a mortal, ſhe was 
called Bunsjo, concerning whom they tell the following ſtory. Not having any 
children by her huſband, ſhe prayed to the Cam?'s, or gods of the country, with 
ſach ſucceſs, that ſoon after ſhe found herſelf big, and was brought to bed of 
five hundred eggs. Being extremely ſurprized, and fearing leſt, if the eggs were 


hatched, they ſhould produce ſome monſtrous animals, ſhe packed them all up 


in a box, and threw them into the river Riuſagawa, with this precaution however, 
that 
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that ſhe wrote the word Fosjoroo upon the box. Some time after, an old fiſherman, 
who lived a good way down the river, found this box Ir and, ſeeing it full of 
eggs, carried it home as a preſent to his wife; and they, hatching them in an oven, 
and opening them, found in every one of them a child. The old folks made a ſhift 
to bring them all up with mug wort- leaves minced, and boiled rice. But in time ww 
grew ſo big, that the old man and his wife could not maintain them any longer; fo 
they were forced to ſhift for themſelves as well as they could, and took to robbing 
upon the highway. It happened, in the courſe of their travels, that they came to 
the very houſe, in which their mother lived: a ſervant of whoſe, ſeeing them, asked 
them their names; to which they anſwered, that they had no names, but were a 
brood of five hundred eggs, and in great want and neceſſity. This meſſage was car- 
ried in to their mother, who ſending to know whether there was not ſomethin 
written on the box, in which thoſe eggs were found, and they anſweting that the 
word Fosjoroo was written on it, preſently found that they were her own children, 
and received them as ſuch. The mother was afterwards ranked among the goddeſſes 


of the country. The Japonneſe believe that ſhe is waited T” in the happy regions 
by her five hundred ſons, and they worſhip her as the goddeſs of riches. 
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BEN SIRA. The Jews have a book, which they call the book of Ben Sira, 30 on 
i. e. the book of the fon of Sira : which being a collection of moral ſentences, ſome Biblioth. Rab- 
have from thence, and from the ſimilitude of names, concluded, that the Son of Sira bin. p. 324. 
is the ſame as the Son of Sirach, and his book the ſame as Ecclefraſticus: but who- 8 
ever ſhall compare theſe two books, will find there is no other foundation for this g. py 2 
opinion, than a ſimilitude of names and ſubjects. 


132. 
BERECYNTHIA. The mother of the gods, in the Pagan Theology; ſo 


called from Berecynthus, a mountain in Phrygia. Anchiſes, in Virgil, compares 
Rome, in her future glories, to this deity, | 


— — — — Qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Læta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 


VI c. En. 
Omnes celicolas, omnes ſupera alta tenentes. 


vi. ver. 785. 


High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race: 

Then, when in pomp ſhe makes the Phrygian round, 

With golden turrets on her temples crown'd. 

An hundred gods her ſweeping train ſupply, - 
Her offspring all, and all command the ſky. DRYDEN. 


Gregory of Tours ſays there was, in his time, an idol of Berecynthia or Cybele, In vitaSimpli: 
worſhipped in Gaul; which they carried into their fields and vineyards in a cart, for ci. 
the preſervation of the fruits of the earth; and that they marched in proceſſion be- 
fore the deity, ſinging and dancing. One day, this holy man, touched with the 
impiety of theſe idolaters, put up a prayer to heaven, and made the ſign of the croſs; 
whereupon the idol immediately fell to the ground, the cart and oxen remaining im- 
moveable. The people whipped the oxen, to make them go forwards, but all to no 
Prong Upon this, four hundred of the multitude cried out ; if ſhe be a deity, let 


er raiſe up herſelf, and make the oxen go on: but this not happening, they all 
turned Chriſtians. See CY BELE. 


BERENGARIANS. A religious ſect, in the XIth century, which adhered 
to the opinions of Berengarius, archdeacon of Angers; who, in the year 1035, be- Cavs, Hit. 
gan to propagate his doctrine concerning the Euchariſt, in a manner agreeable to the 1 _ 
tenets, not only of Bertram and Scotus, but of the whole primitive church; aſſerting, —_ 
that the bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper is not really and eſſentially, but only 
figuratively, changed into the body and blood of Chriſt. Several of the Monks ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed Berengarius: at length, in the year 1050, he was condemned in a 
ſynod held at Rome by Pope Leo IX, and excommunicated ; as he was alſo the fame 
year in a ſynod held at Verceil in Piedmont, and in another held at Tours in France, 
at which Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted. In the year 1059, Beren- 
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garius maintained his opinion in a ſynod held at Rome before Pope Nicolas II, and, 
N when no one was found to oppoſe him, Alberic, a deacon of Caſſinum, was called 
cap. zz. to the ſynod; and, after a long diſpute, in which neither would yield the victory, 
Alberic, deſiring a week's truce, publiſhed a book againſt Berengarius: but the 
latter, either weary of the conteſt, or through fear of puniſhment, ſigned a recanta- 
tion of his opinion, beginning it with theſe remarkable words; Ego Berengarius in- 
dignus diaconus, &c. I Berengarius, an unworthy deacon, &c. This was in the year 
1063. Mauritius, Archbiſhop of Roan in Normandy, drew up a confeſſion of faith, 
VERT in oppoſition to the doctrine of Berengarius. In the year 1075, another ſynod was 
Anale&. Tom. held againſt Berengarius at Poictou, in which preſided the Pope's legate; and another 
II. ad An. at Rome, on the feaſt of All Saints, by Pope Gregory VII, in which Berengarius ſet 
W forth a ſhort confeſſion of his faith. But, to protract the affair, he obtained a reſpite 
till the next ſynod; which was held the year following in Lent, in which he ſub- 
ſcribed a ſecond recantation, beginning with theſe. words, Ego Berengarius corde 
credo, &c. I Berengarius believe in my heart, &c. But, notwithitanding theſe ſeveral 
recantations, it appears from the teſtimony of his cotemporaries, Lanfranc, and 
others, that he returned to his former opinion; which plainly ſhews, that his recan- 
tation was not a voluntary act. Berengarius, afterwards, leaving Rome, came to 
Tours, and retiring into the ifle of St Coſma, in the ſuburbs of that city, took the 
habit of a Monk. He lived there eight years, and died January 6, 1088. 
* His followers were divided in opinion as to the Euchariſt. They all agreed, 
— Hz- with their head, that the elements are not eſſentially changed; though ſome allowed 
| them to be changed in effect. Others admitted a change in part, and others an entire 
change, with this reſtriction, that to thoſe, who communicated un worthily, the ele- 
ments were changed back again. 


BERGIMUS. A local deity, worſhipped anciently at Breſcia, a town of Italy. 
Antiq. Suppl. Montfaucon gives us a ſtatute of this god. It is the figure of a young man in a 
Lom I Book Roman dreſs. The inſcription is 
i. chap. 8. 
BE RGIMO M NONIUS MF 
FABIA SENECIAN US 
V — 8. 


i. e. Marcus Nonius Senecianus, the Son of Marcus, of the tribe Fabia, hath ber form- 
ed his vow to Bergimus. Montfaucon queſtions whether the ſtatue be not rather that 
of Nonius himſelf, than that of the god Bergimus, there being ſcarce any inſtance of 
a deity dreſſed in a Roman gown. 

Rossr, Me. There is alſo preſerved the figure of a prieſteſs of this god. It repreſents a woman 


morie Breſ- extending one arm, and lifting up the other: on the baſe are theſe words: 
Clane. | 


NONIAE MACRINAE SACERD. 
BERGIMI B—M CAMUNI. 


i. e. The Camuni (ſuppoſed to be the people of a valley adjoining to Breſcia) erected 
this ſtatue in honour of Nonia Macrina, prieſteſs of the god Bergimus. 


BERNARDIN MONKS. An order of religious, founded by Robert Abbot 
of Moleme: They are properly C:/tercians, or Monks of Citeaux; but, their order 
having been enlarged and amplified by St Bernard, they were from thence called 
Bernardins. They follow the rule of St Benedict, and are habited in white. 

Eig. de Org, . There are likewiſe Bernardin Nuns; concerning whoſe inſtitution it is related, in 
Relig. Tom. v. the life of St Bernard, that, in the year 1113, which was the fiftieth of the foundation 
chap. 35- of the abbey of Citeaux, St Bernard, with thirty companions, devoted themſelves 
in that convent to a religious life ; and, as ſeveral of the companinns of this faint 
were married, and their wives likewiſe had reſolved to quit the world, and dedicate 
themſelves to Go p, a monaſtery was founded for them, at the requeſt of St Bernard, 
at Juilli in the dioceſe of Langres. The Bernardin Nuns, as well as Monks, are ſub- 

ject to the laws of the Ciſtercians. See CiSTERCIANS. 


aun. Max- BESA. An idol at Abydus in the confines of the Thebais. Ammianus Marcel- 
ceLL. lid. linus informs us, that the Emperor Conſtantius, in the year 3 59, ſent the ſecretary 


xix. 
Paulus 
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BIB 
Paulus, famous for his cruelties, to proſecute ſeveral perſons, accuſed of having con⸗ 
ſulted theoracle of this idol. Modeſtus, at that time lieutenant of the eaſt, and afterwards 
Præfect under Valens, was commiſſioned to judge this affair, as being thought a more 
proper perſon than the Præfect Hermogenes, who was of too mild a diſpoſition. 
Modeſtus fixed his tribunal at Scythopolis. The hiſtorian gives us a terrible idea of 
this inquiſition, and relates, that a great number of perſons of all ranks loſt their lives 


on this occaſion, ſome by the hands of the executioner, others by the ſeverity of im- 
priſonment and tortures. 
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BESCHEN. The ſecond of thoſe Beings, which Gop created before the D'He x » x- 


world, according to the doctrine of the Indian Bramins. The name ſignifies exi/ting 
in all things; and he is ſuppoſed to preſerve the world in the ſtate it is at preſent in. 
This Being, they ſuppoſe, paſſes thro' ſeveral incarnations. In the firſt, he aſſumes 
the body of a lion; in the ſecond that of a man; and in the tenth and laſt, he will 
appear as a warriour, and deſtroy all religions contrary to that of the Bramins. 

The Chriſtians, and particularly the miſſionaries, who have informed themſelves 
of the religion of the Bramins, pretend, that Beſchen is the ſecond perſon of the 
adorable Trinity, and that the Bramins acknowledge him as ſuch, and aſcribe qualities 
to him, which are in ſome fort applicable to Jeſus Chriſt, 


BETHLEHEMITES. An order of religious, called alſo tar-bearers (felliferi) 
becauſe they were diſtinguiſhed by a red ſtar, having five rays, which they wore on 
their breaſt, in memory of the /ar, which appeared to the wiſe men, and conducted 
them to Bethlehem. Several authors have mentioned this order, but none have told 
us their origin, nor where their convents were ſituated, if we except Matthew Paris, 
who ſays, that, in the year 1257, they obtained a ſettlement in England; which 
was at Cambridge, in Trumpington-ſtreet. 


LOT, Bibl. 
Orient. 


But there is an order of Bethlebemites, ſtill ſubſiſting in the Weſt-Indies, and a Hiſt. des Ord, 


little better known than the former. Their founder was one Peter Betancourt, born | 


in the iſland of Teneriff, one of the Canaries. He was bred up from his childhood, 
by his parents, in all the auſterities of a monaſtic life. In the year 1650, being 
thirty-three years of age, he made a voyage to the Weſt-Indies, and arrived at 
Guattemala, the capital of the province of that name in New-Spain. Having ſtaid 
ſome time in that city, he had a deſign of embracing the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in order 
to go as a miſſionary to Japan. Being ignorant of the Latin tongue, he firſt endea- 
voured to acquire that language; in which having employed three years without 
ſucceſs, he reſolved to retire to ſome ſolitude. He communicated his deſign to his 
father- director, who perſuaded him to continue at Guattemala ; where, in the year 
1655, he took the habit of the third order of St Francis. Some time after, two ci- 
tizens of that place having purchaſed a houſe, and preſented it to him for that pur. 
poſe, he laid the foundation of an hoſpital for the ſick poor, This charitable inſtitu- 
tion met with ſuch encouragement, that, in a ſhort time, by the means of pious 
contributions, his hoſpital was greatly enlarged, and a cloiſter, dormitory, refectory, 
and oratory, added to it. Then Brother Betancourt began to admit companions; 
with whom he formed a congregation of Bethlebemites, ſo called from the name of 
the hoſpital, which was dedicated to the honour of our lady of Bethlehem. He died 
in the year 1667. | | | | 

This order, very ſoon after the death of it's founder, was confirmed by letters pa- 
tents of his Catholic Majeſty ; and it's conſtitutions, drawn up by Brother Anthony of 
the order, approved by Pope Clement X, An. 1673. In the year 1687, Pope In- 
nocent XI granted them, by a Bull, permiſſion to make the ſolemn vows under the 
rule of St Auguſtin, and to have a General. | 

Theſe religious are habited like the Capuchins, with this difference, that they wear 
a leathern girdle, inſtead of a cord, and, on the right fide of their cloke, an eſcutcheon 
repreſenting the nativity of our Saviour. There are alſo Nuns of this order, who 
wear the ſame habit, and are cloyſtered, and make a vow of poverty, obedience, 
and hoſpitality. Their ſuperior has the title of elder fiſter. 


BIBLE. In Greek ® oc. The Book. It is the name, which Chriſtians give, 
by way of eminence, or diſtinction, to the collection of ſacred writings, or the holy 


* {criptures of the Old and New Teſtament. The Hebrews call it Mira, which ſigni- 


fies leſſon or lecture. | 
| | This 
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This facred book is that, on which both the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian religion are 
founded, The Jews, it is true, acknowledge only the ſcriptures of the Old Teſta- 
ment ; the collecting and publiſhing of which is unanimouſly aſcribed, both by: Jews 
and Chriſtians, to EzR a. Some of the ancient Fathers, on no other foundation than 
that fabulous and apocryphal book, the ſecond book of Eſdras, pretend, that the 
ſcriptures were entirely loſt and deſtroyed in the Babyloniſh captivity, and that Ezra 
reſtored them all again by divine revelation. What is certain, is, that, in the reign 
of Joſiah, there was no other book of the Law extant, than that found in the temple 
by Hilkiah : from which original, by order of that pious king, copies were imme- 
diately written out, and ſearch made for all the other parts of the ſcriptures ; by 
which means copies of the whole became multiplied among the people, who carried 
them with them into their captivity. 

After the return of the Jews from their Babyloniſh captivity, Ezra got together 
as many copies as he could of the ſacred writings, and out of them all prepared a 
correct edition; diſpoſing the ſeveral books in their proper order, and ſettling the 
canon of ſcripture for his time. Theſe books he divided into the three parts: 1. The 
Law; 2. The Prophets; 3. The Cetubim, or Hagiographia, i. e. the Holy Writings. 
Joſephus mentions this diviſion, where he ſays; © We have only twenty-two books, 
* which we believe to be of divine authority ; of which, five are the books of Moſes. 
From the death of Moſes to the reign of Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes, king of 
© Perſia, the prophets, who ſuceeded Moſes, have written in ' thirteen books. The 
remaining four books contain hymns to God, and moral precepts for the conduct of 
© life.” In this diviſion, | 

The Law contains 


I. GENESIS. 4. NUMBERS. 


2. ExoDus. 5. DEUTERONOMY, 
3. LEvITICUsS. 


The writings of the PRoyHE Ts are 


1. JoSHUA. | 6. JEREMIAH with his 10. Jos. 
2. JoDGEs, withRUTH. LAMEN TATIONS, 11. EMA. 
3. SAMUEL. 7. EZEKIEL, 12. NEHEMIAH, 
4. KINGs. 8. DANIEL. 13. ESTHER. 
5. ISAIAH. 9. The twelve minor Prophets. 
And the HaciocGrRaAynia conſiſt of 
1. The Ps AL Ms. 3. ECCLESIASTES. 


2. The PROVERBS. 4. The Song of SoLO MO. 
This diviſion was made ſor the ſake of reducing the number of the ſacred books 


prologo Ga- to the number of the letters in their alphabet, which amount to juſt twenty-two. 


At preſent, they reckon twenty-four books in their ſcriptures ; in diſpoſing of which 
the Law ſtands as it did : the Prophets are diſtributed into the 


former and latter Pro- 
phets. | 
The former 8 The latter 122 . 
Prophets Y Prophets * 
SAMUEL, EZEKIEL. 
are are : 
KiNGs. The twelve minor Prophets. 
And the HaciocrRAPHia conſiſt of 
The PsALMsSs.  _ RvurTun. DANIEL, 
The PROVERBS. The LAMENTATIONs, EZRA. 
Jos. ECCLESIASTES. The CHRONICLES. 


The Song of SoLoMoN. ESTHER. 


Under the name of Ezra they comprehend Nehemiah. It is true, this order hath 
not always been obſerved ; but the variations from it are of little or no moment, 
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The five books of the Law were divided into fifty four ſectiont. This diviſion bby pk 
many of the Jews hold to have been appointed by Moſes himſelf ; but others, with ,,, * * 
more probability, aſcribe it to Ezra. The deſign of this diviſion was, that one of 
theſe ſections might be read in their ſynagogues every Sabbath-day. The number 
was LIV, becauſe, in their intercalated years (a month being then added) there 
were LIV Sabbaths. In other years, they reduced them to LII, by twice 
joining together two ſhort ſections. Till the perſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
they read only the Law; but, the reading of it being then prohibited, they Bux rose. 
ſubſtituted in the room of it LIV ſections out of the Prophets: and when the 4. 
reading of the Law was reſtored by the Maccabees, the ſection, which was read 
every Sabbath out. of the Law, ſerved for their firſt leſſon, and the ſection out of 
the Prophets for their ſecond. Theſe ſections were divided into verſes, which 
the Jews call Peſukim. If Ezra was not the author of this diviſion, it was in- 
troduced not long after him; and ſeems to have been deſigned for the uſe of the 
Targumiſts, or Chaldee Interpreters: for, after the return of the Jews from the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity, when the Hebrew language had ceaſed to be their mother- 
tongue, and the Chaldee grew into uſe inſtead of it, the cuſtom was, that the 
Law ſhould be firſt read in the original Hebrew, and then interpreted to the 
people in the Chaldee language; for which purpoſe theſe ſhorter ſections or 

riods were very convenient. | 

The diviſion of the holy Scriptures into Chapters, as we at preſent have them, 
is of much later date. Some attribute it to Stephen Langton, Archbiſhop of Ba # vs, 
Canterbury in the reigns of John and Henry III. But the true author of Cent. III. p. 
the invention was Hugo de Santo Caro, commonly called Hugo Cardinalis, 
becauſe he was the firſt Dominican that was ever raiſed to the degree of Car- 
dinal. This Hugo . flouriſhed about the year 1240. He wrote a comment on gy x ror. 
the Scriptures, and projected the firſt Concordance, which is that of the vulzar Pref. ad Con- 
Latin Bible. The aim of this work being for the more eaſy finding any word 1 
or paſſage in the Scriptures, he found it neceſſary to divide the book into 
ſections, and the ſections into ſub-diviſions: for till that time, the vulgar Latin 
Bibles were without any diviſion at all. Theſe ſections are the chapters, which 
the Bible hath ever ſince been divided into. But the ſubdiviſion of the chapters 
was not then by verſes, as it is now. Hugo's method of ſubdividing them was 
by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, placed in the margin, at an equal diſtance 
from each other, according to the length of the chapters. The ſubdiviſion of the gro 
chapters into verſes, as they now ſtand in our Bibles, had it's original from a fa- ubi ſupra. 
mous Jewiſh Rabbi named Mordecai Nathan, about the year 1445. This Rabhi, 
in imitation of Hugo Cardinalis, drew up a Concordance to the Hebrew Bible, 
for the uſe of the Jews. But, tho' he followed Hugo in his diviſion of the books 
into chapters, he refined upon his invention as to the ſubdiviſion, and contrived 
that by verſes. Fhis being found to be a much more convenient method, it 
has been ever ſince followed. And thus, as the Jews borrowed the diviſion of 
the books of the holy Scriptures into chapters from the Chriſtians, in like 
manner the Chriſtians borrowed that of the chapters into verſes from the 
ews. 
: Ezra (in the opinion of moſt learned men) publiſhed the Scriptures in the tvs es: 
Chaldee Character : for that language being grown wholly into uſe among the Chron. ad 
Jews, he thought proper to change the old Hebrew character for it, which 15 ret” 
hath ſince that time been retained only by the Samaritans, among whom it is Pref. a a 
preſerved to this day. There is in the church of St Dominic, in Bononia, a ! Reg: 
copy of the Hebrew Scriptures, kept with a great deal of care, which they pretend *'*' Pagel 
to be the original copy, written by Ezra himſelf; and therefore it is valued at Judzor. lib. 
ſo high a rate, that great ſums of money have been borrowed by the Bono- K. cap. 2. 
nians upon the pawn of it, and repaid for it's redemption, It is written, in a 
very fair character, upon a fort of leather, and made up into a roll, after the 
ancient manner ; but, it having the vowel points annexed, and the writing 
being freſh and fair, without any decay, theſe circumſtances prove the novelty of 
the copy, and that it is a forgery of the Roman Catholics. 

As the Jews were very backward in having any intercourſe with ſtrangers and 


foreigners, it was a long time before their ſacred books came to be known and read in 


other nations. Joſephus aſcribes the little that is ſaid of the Jews by Pagan writers 
to this, that the latter had no opportunity of being acquainted with their hiſtori- 


p ans, 
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ans, for want of a tranſlation of their ſacred books into the Greek language. 


BIB 


Ariſteas indeed pretends, that there was an imperfect verſion of the Scriptures 
before the time of Demetrius Phalereus, and that Theopompus, intending to 


inſert -a- part of them in his verſes, was deprived of his underſtanding ; but of 
this there is no proof. What is moſt probable, is, that, ſome time after Alex- 


ander the Great, the Jews, who were diſperſed in great numbers in the pro- 


vinces, and were not ſufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew, defired a Greek 


tranſlation of their Scriptures. To this we may add, that the curioſity of the 


Philoſophers, and the great defire of the kings of Egypt to enlarge and enrich 


their library, produced the firſt tranſlations of the Jewiſh Scriptures. 
The Jews, upon their return from the Babyloniſh captivity, having brought 


with them the Chaldaic, or Aſſyrian, language, which from that time became 
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their mother- tongue; this gave birth to the Chaldee tranſlations, or rather para- 
phraſes, of their Scriptures, called Targum; concerning which, See CHAL DEE 
PARAPHRASE and TARGUM. 

It is a matter of diſpute, among authors, whether there was a Greek verſion 
of the Old Teſtament more antient than that, ſuppoſed to have been made by 
ſeventy two Jews, in the reign of Ptolomy Philadelphus. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Euſebius, among the ancients, and Bellarmine, Serarius, and others, among 
the moderns, are of opinion there was. They ground their opinion, firſt, upon 
the teſtimony of Ariſtobulus, reported by Euſebius ; which imports, that © before 
Alexander conquered the Perſians, ſome authors had tranſlated what concerned 
the departure of the Jews out of Egypt, the moſt conſiderable of what had 
© befallen them, the taking of their country, and the explication of their Law: 
words, which ſeem to imply that the Pentateuch had been tranſlated into Greek 
before the LXX : ſecondly upon this, that ſome heathen Philoſophers, more ancient 
than the L XX, particularly Plato, ſeem to have borrowed ſeveral things from 


the books of Moſes. On the other hand, St Auguſtin, Philo, and Epiphanius, 


Duo Pix, 
ubi ſupra, $. 5. 


IR EN. lib. iii. 
cap. xxiv. 


ſeem to be perſuaded, that the LXX were the firſt, who tranſlated the ſacred 
books into Greek. This is likewiſe the opinion of Baronius, and others. They 
rely chiefly on the teſtimony of Ariſteas, who ſuppoſes that there was no Greek 
verſion of the Law, before that of the LXX; for, had there been any, it muſt 
have been known to the Jews, and to king Ptolomy's library-keeper, who ſought 
evere where for Greek books; nor is it likely, in that caſe, they would have 
given themſelves the trouble of making a new one. All that is certain in this 
matter, is, that, if there was a Greek tranſlation of the Scriptures, before the 
LXX, there are now no traces or footſteps remaining of any ſuch verſion. As 
for the Septuagint itſelf, we ſhall reſerve the account of it for a diſtin& article. 
See SEPTUAGINT.. | | 
Before our Saviour's time, there was no other Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, beſides that, which went under the name of the LXX : but, after the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity, ſome authors undertook new tranſlations of the Bible, 
under pretence of making them more conformable to the Hebrew text. The firſt, 
who formed this deſign, was the Jewiſh proſelyte AQuiLa, of the city of Sy- 
nope, in Pontus, diſciple to Rabbi Akiba ; who put it in execution in the twelfth 


year of the Emperor Adrian, A. D. 128. St Epiphanius pretends, that, being 


excommunicated after his converſion, for addicting himſelf to Judicial Aſtrology, 
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he ſet about this verſion out of hatred to the Chriſtians, and with a wicked 
deſign of corrupting the paſſages of the prophets, relating to Jeſus Chriſt. St Jerom 
ſays, his verfion is made word for word, and with too ſcrupulous a niceneſs. 

The ſecond Greek verſion is that of SyYMMAcCnwvus, a Samaritan by birth, who 
firſt turned Jew, then Chriſtian, and at laſt Ebionite. He compoſed it, according 
to Epiphanius, in the reign of the Emperor Severus. His verſion was more free 
than the reſt ; for he applied himſelf chiefly to give the ſenſe, without tranſlating 
word for word: wherefore his verſion comes nearer the LXX, than that of 
Aquila. 

The third Greek verſion, after that of the LXX, is that of TH EODOT ION 


of Epheſus. It is faid, he was a diſciple of Marcion, and that, having had 


ſome difference with thoſe of his ſect, he turned Jew. The verſion of this 
author was the beſt of the three, becauſe he kept a juſt Medium between 
Aquila and Symmachus, not confining himſelf ſo ſervilely to the letter, as the 
former did, nor wandering ſo far from it, as the ſecond did. 


Ne There 
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There were, beſides theſe, three other Greek verſions, whoſe authors are un- 
known. Origen, as quoted by Euſebius, tells us, that one of theſe verſions was 
found at Nicopolis, near Actium in Epirus. They were not tranſlations of all 
the books of Scripture, but of ſome few only. 

It is paſt diſpute, that the Latin churches had, even in the firſt ages, a tranſla- 
tion of the Bible in their language ; which being the vulgar language, and con- 
ſequently underſtood by every one, occaſioned a vaſt number of Latin verſions. 
Among all theſe, there was one, which was generally received, and called by 
St Jerom the wgar or common tranſlation. St Auſtin gives this verſion the 
name of the [tahc, and prefers it to all the reſt: but we reſerve a diſtin& article 
for this verſion. See VULGATE. i 

St Jerom undertook to reviſe and correct the Latin verſion of the Bible: but 
having afterwards attained to a more perfect knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, he ſet about a new tranſlation of ſome books of the Old Teſtament from 
the Hebrew; and continuing, at the ſollicitation of his friends, to tranſlate the 
reſt, he at laſt perfected an entire new verſion of all the books contained in the 
Hebrew canon. In his tranſlation, he followed, as nearly as he could, the ver- 
ſion of the LXX, and retained the very expreflions. of the ancient vulgar Latin, 
as far as was conſiſtent with purity of ſtyle, and true Latinity. This tranſlation 
was ſo highly applauded by the Chriſtian church, that ſome authors have pre- 
tended it was brought to perfection by the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. But 
St Auguſtin looked upon the author to be ſo well ſkilled in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, as to be able to undertake, and bring to perfection, ſuch a work by the 
ſtrength of his own abilities. St Jerom's verſion was ſoon received in many 
churches ; and, in the VIth century, it became as general, and was in as great 
eſteem, as the ancient Vulgate. | 

It was not till the XVIth century, that any. new Latin tranſlations were 
made of the Bible from the Hebrew text. SancTEs PAGNINus, a Domini- 
can Monk, was the firſt, who undertook a new verſion of the books of Scripture 
into Latin from the modern Hebrew text. His deſign was encouraged by Pope 
Leo X; and his verſion made it's firſt appearance at Lyons in the year 1527. 
It adheres too ſcrupulouſly to the words of the text ; which makes it obſcure, 
and to favour of barbarity in many places. He is likewiſe often miſled as to 
the ſenſe, having affected too much to follow the explications of the Jewiſh 
Rabbins. It is however a very uſeful work, and very proper to explain the 
literal ſenſe of the Hebrew text. Arias Montanus, when he compiled the 
the edition of the Biblia Polyglotta, reviſed this tranſlation of Pagninus. 

Cardinal CAJETAN, tho' not verſed in the Hebrew, undertook a tranflation 
of ſome parts of the Bible, by the aſſiſtance of two perſons, well ſkilled in 
that language, the one a Jew, the other a Chriſtian. After him, IS IDORE 
CLAR1vus, a Monk of Mount Caflin, ſet himſelf to reform the vulgar verſion 
after the Hebrew text ; in the doing of which, he pretends to have corrected 
above eight thouſand paſſages of the Bible. 

Beſides theſe tranſlations made by Catholic authors, there are ſome likewiſe per- 
formed by Proteſtant tranſlators: the firſt of whom was SEBASTIAnN MUNSTER. 
His verſion is more intelligible, and in much better Latin, than that of Pagninus. 
Huetius beſtows on him the character of a tranſlator, well verſed in the Hebrew, 
and whoſe ſtyle is very exact and conformable to the original. The tranſlation 
of LEO JV PDA, a Zuinglian, printed at Zurich, in 1543, and afterwards b 
Robert Stephens in 1545, is written in a more elegant ſtyle, than that of Mun- 
{ter : he often departs from the literal meaning of the Hebrew text for the ſake 
of a polite Latin expreſſion. But in this he has not taken ſo great liberty as 
SEBASTIAN CASTAL1o, who undertook to give the world an elegant Latin 
verſion of the Bible : but there are critics, who cenſure him for departing from 
the noble ſimplicity, and natural grandeur of the original, and deviating into an 
affected, effeminate, ſtyle, overcharged with falſe Rhetoric, and not always true 
Latinity. The verſion of Junius and TREMELL1US has much more of 
the true natural ſimplicity. The chief Hebraiſms are preſerved in it, and the whole 
is ſtrictly conformable to the Hebrew text. We muſt not forget the verſion of 
THEoDORE BezaA, a Proteſtant Divine of Geneva, in the XVIth century. 
Sebaſtian Caſtalio found fault with this verſion, and Beza wrote an apology for it, 
about the year 1 564. x 
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8 Au 6. The Chriſtians of the Eaſt, as well as thoſe of the Feſt, had their tranſlations 
Die. Bibi, of the holy Scriptures. The SYRIAN Ss have, in their language, a verſion of 
Art. BI IE. the Old Teſtament, which they pretend to be of great antiquity. A great part 
I:aac le of it, they ſay, was made in Solomon's time, and the reſt in the time of Abgarus 
8 king of Edeſſa. They relate, that Hiram, king of Tyre, deſired Solomon to 
I0tn, Sacr. . * + . 
communicate the uſe of letters, and writing, to the Syrians, and to get tranſlated 
for them the ſacred books of the Hebrews: which requeſt Solomon complied 
with, and ſent them the Pentateuch, Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, the Pſalms, 
Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Solomon's Song, and Job; which were the only books 
then extant : the remaining books of Scripture, they add, were tranſlated into 
Syriac, after the death of Chriſt, by the care of Abgarus, king of Edeſſa. But 
this account is looked upon as fabulous. It is true the Sy R1ac verſion, which 
we now have, muſt be very ancient, ſince it is often cited by the Fathers. 
Connect. P. ii. Dr Prideaux is of opinion, it was made within the Iſt century after Chriſt; 
* that the author of it was ſome Chriſtian of the Jewiſh nation; and that it is the 
| beſt tranſlation of the Old Teſtament. This verſion is not always agreeable to 
the original, but in ſome places is more conformable to the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
Dv-P1x, ubi and in ſome to the verſion , of the Septuagint. In the Pſalms, the tranſlator has 
ſupra, ch. viii. taken the liberty to leave out the ancient titles and inſcriptions of each Pſalm; 
why inſtead of which he gives an abſtract of the contents cf each Pſalm. That he 
was a Chriſtian, is plain, becauſe he has applied ſeveral Pſalms to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and his church. 
DvPix,ubi The ARABI1c verſions of the Bible are of two ſorts ; the one done by Chriſtians, 
ſupra, f. 3. the other by Jews. There is one of the Old Teſtament, whoſe author is fu 
poſed to be Saadias Gaon, a Jew of Babylon, who wrote the ſame about the year 
of Chriſt 900. Of this whole work, the Pentateuch alone is printed. The 
Jews have another Arabic verſion in Hebrew characters, which Erpenius publiſhed, 
in Arabic characters, at Leyden, in the year 1622. Among the Arabic tranſla- 
tions done by Chriſtians, there is one printed in the Polyglots of Paris and 
England ; but both the author, and the time when it was written, are unknown. 
It muſt have been made ſince the publication of the Koran, becauſe the author 
in many places has evidently followed it. In this verſion the Pentateuch is tranſla- 
ted from the Hebrew text, that of Job from the Syriac, and the reſt from the 
Septuagint. There are beſides ſeveral Arabic verſions of particular books of 
Scripture ; as, a tranſlation of. the Pentateuch from the Syriac, and another of 
the ſame from the Septuagint ; and two other verſions of the Pentateuch, the 
manuſcripts of which are in the Bodleian Library. There are alſo ſome Arabic 
tranſlations of the Pſalms ; one printed at Genoa in 1516, the other at Rome in 
1619. And there is a manuſcript verſion of the Prophets in this language, pre- 
ſerved in the Bodleian library. | 
DV PIix, ubi The Goſpel being preached in all nations, there is no doubt but that th 
fupra, f. 4. Bible, which is the foundation of the Chriſtian religion, was tranſlated into the 
Curysosr. reſpective languages of each nation. St Chryſoſtom, and Theodoret, both teſtify, 
Homil. Ein that the books of the Old and New Teſtament had been tranſlated into the 
* N d. ge Syrian, Egyptian, Indian, Perſian, Armenian, Ethiopic, Scythian, and Sarmatian 
curand. Græc. languages. Socrates and Sozomen tell us, that Ulphilas, biſhop of the Goths, 
affect. lib. v. who lived about the middle of the IVth century, had tranſlated the Hol 
Scriptures into the Gothic language: and Pope John VIII gave his approbation 
to the verſion of the Holy Scriptures made into the Sclavonian. 
Lobo, The ETrioeic verſion of the Old Teſtament is made immediately from 
Hit. Ethiop. the Greek text of the Septuagint; and there is a very plain agreement between 
lib. i. c. 4. this tranſlation and the Alexandrian manuſcript ; the order of the chapters, the 
inſcriptions of the Pſalms, and every thing elſe being exactly alike. The Ethiopi- 
ans attribute this verſion to Frumentius, the apoſtle of Ethiopia, ſent thither by 
Athanaſius biſhop of Alexandria. | 
The CopTic or EGYPTIAN tranſlation is, likewiſe, made from the Greek 
n of the Septuagint; in which the Egyptian tranſlator ſo punctually followed the 
ent Pom. I. Greek text, that he refuſed to make uſe of the labours of Origen, and others, 
Comment. in who had been at the pains to compare the Greek verſion with the Hebrew 
Liturg. Copt. text. We are quite in the dark as to the author, and the time of this vertion : 
but, probably, it is very ancient, ſince we cannot ſuppoſe, the Egyptian church 
was long without a tranſlation of their Scriptures in their mother tongue. 
" 
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There are ſeveral verſions of the Bible in the PERSIAN language, moſt of Ja N 
which are in manuſcript. There is a tranſlation of the Pſalms, by one Father r 
John, a Carmelite, and another of the ſame book, done from the Latin by the pag. 219. 
Jeſuits. Walton, in the London Polyglot, has publiſhed the Goſpels, tranſlated 
by one Simon, the ſon of Joſeph, a Chriſtian of Perſia, who lived in the year 
1341. We have likewiſe ſome manuſcript tranſlations of the Bible in the 


TURKISH language; particularly a verſion of the New Teſtament, printed at 
London in 1666. | 

The ARMENIANS have an old tranſlation of the Scriptures in their language, ſacs 
taken from the Greek of the Septuagint. Three learned Armenians were employed he abt 
about it, in the time of the Emperor Arcadius ; viz. Moſes firnamed the Chun, 
Grammarian, David the Philoſopher, and Mamprzus. The Armenians, in 1666, ubi ſupra. 
procured an edition of the Bible in their language to be made at Amſterdam, 
under the direction of an Armenian biſhop. Another was printed at Antwerp in 
1670, by the procurement of Theodorus Patrzus; and the New Teſtament ſe- 
parately in 1668. 

Whilſt the Roman Empire maintained itſelf in Europe, the reading of the 
Scriptures in the Latin tongue, which was the univerſal language of that Empire, 
prevailed every where. But, ſince the face of affairs in Europe has been changed, 
and ſo many different monarchies erected upon the ruins of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Latin tongue has by degrees grown into difuſe ; whence has ariſen a 
neceſſity of tranſlating the Bible into the reſpective languages of each people: 
and this has produced as many different verſions of the Scriptures in the Mo DERN 
languages, as there are different nations, profeſſing the Chriſtian Religion. Hence 
we meet with FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN, FLEMISH, 
Danisn, ScLAVONIAN, PolISsuh, BoHEMIAN, and Russ1AN, or 
MoscoviTe Bibles, not to mention, at preſent, ANGLo-SAXoN, and mo- 
dern ENGLISH Bibles; the moſt remarkable of which I ſhall juſt point out. 

The oldeſt FRENCH Bible, that we hear of, is the verſion of Peter de Vaux, Le Loxc, 
chief of the Waldenſes, who lived about the year 1160. Raoul de Preſle tranſlated cb 4, 
the Bible into French, in the reign of Charles V, king of France, about the di . ; 
year 1380. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral old French tranſlations of particular 
parts of Scripture. The Doctors of Louvain publiſhed the Bible in French, at 
Louvain, by order of the Emperor Charles V, in 1550. Cardinal Richlieu had ſet 
ſome perſons about a new tranſlation ; but his death put a ſtop to the execution 
of this deſign. There is a verſion by Ifaac le Maitre de Sacy, publiſhed in 1672, 
with explanations of the literal and ſpiritual meaning of the text, which was re- 
ceived with wonderful applauſe, and has been often reprinted. As to the New 
Teſtaments, in French, which have been printed ſeparately, one of the moſt re- 
markable is that of F. Amelotte, of the Oratory, compoſed by the direction of 
ſome French Prelates, and printed with annotations, in the years 1666, 1667, 
and 1670. The author pretends he had been at the pains to ſearch all the 
libraries in Europe, and collate the oldeſt manuſcripts: But, in examining his 
work, it appears, that he has produced no conſiderable various readings, which 
had not been before taken notice of either in the London Polyglot, or elſewhere. 

The New Teſtament of Mons, printed in 1665, with the Archbiſhop of Cambray's 
permiſſion, and the king of Spain's licence, made a great noiſe in the world. It 
was condemned by Pope Clement IX, in 1668, and by Pope Innocent XI, 
in 1679, and in ſeveral biſhoprics of France at ſeveral times. The New Teſtament, 
publiſhed at Trevoux, in 1702, by M. Simon, with literal and critical annotations 
upon difficult paſſages, was condemned by the biſhops of Paris and Meaux, in 
1702. F. Bohours, a Jeſuit, with the aſſiſtance of F. F. Michael Tellier, and 
Peter Bernier, Jeſuits likewiſe, publiſhed a tranſlation of the New Teſtament in 
1697: but this tranſlation is for the moſt part harſh and obſcure ; which was 
owing to the author's keeping too ſtrictly to the Latin text, from which he 

tranſlated. | 
Ihere are likewiſe French tranſlations of the Scriptures, publiſhed by Proteſtant au- 
thors : one by Robert Peter Olivetan, printed at Geneva in 1535, and fince often re- 
printed, with the corrections of John Calvin and others: another by Sebaſtian Caſtalio, 
remarkable for particular ways of expreflion, never uſed by good judges of the 
language; ſuch as, zreſpaſſer inſtead of tranſgreſſer, rognement inſtead of circon- 
ciſion, and avantpeau inſtead of prepuce. John Diodati, likewiſe, publiſhed a 
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French Bible at Geneva in 1644 but ſome find fault with his method, in 
that he rather paraphraſes the text, than tranſlates it. Faber Stapulenſis tranſlated 
the New Teſtament into French, which was reviſed and accommodated to the 
uſe of the reformed churches in Piedmont, and printed in 1534. Laſtly M. John 
le Clerc publiſhed a New Teſtament in French, at Amſterdam, in 1703, with 
annotations taken chiefly from Grotius and Hammond: but this verſion was pro- 
hibited in Holland, by order of the States - General, as tending to revive the errors 
of Sabellius and Socinus. £2, 

. We read of an ITALIAN tranſlation of the Bible, made by James de Vora- 

in Apparat. gine, who lived in 1270; but there is reaſon to doubt, whether there ever was 


2 ſuch a verſion. The firſt Italian Bible, publiſhed by the Romaniſts, is that of Nicolas 
4 r, Malerme, a Benedictin Monk, printed at Venice in 1471. It was tranſlated from 


5 the Vulgate. The verſion of Anthony Brucioli, publiſhed at Venice, in 1532, 
ubi * ” was prohibited by the council of Trent. The Calviniſts likewiſe have their 
Italian Bibles. There is one of John Diodati, in 1607, and 1641; and another 
of Maximus Theophilus in 1551, dedicated to Francis de Medicis, Duke of 
Tuſcany. The Jews of Italy have no entire verſion of the Bible in Italian, the 
Inquiſition conſtantly refuſing to allow them the liberty of printing one : 
to ſupply the want of which, Leo of Modena, in the year 1612, publiſhed a dictiona 
in Italian, and Hebrew, explaining all the moſt difficult paſſages of the Bible in Italian. 
Ceuzr, The firſt Sp An1sH printed Bible, that we hear of, is that, mentioned by 
abi fupr2- Cyprian de Valera, which he ſays was publiſhed about the year 1500. The 
2 Pry © Epiſtles and Goſpels were publiſhed, in that language, by Ambroſe de Monteſin, 
in 1512; the whole Bible by Caſſiodore de Reyna, a Calviniſt, in 1569; and 
the New Teſtament, dedicated to the Emperor Charles V, by Francis Enzinas, 
otherwiſe called Driander, in 1543. The firſt Bible, which was printed in Spaniſh 
for the uſe of the Jews, was that printed at Ferrara, in 1553, in Gothic cha- 
racers, and dedicated to Hercules d'Eſt, Duke of Ferrara. This verſion is very 
ancient, and was probably in uſe among the Jews of Spain, before Ferdinand 
and Ifabella expelled them out of their dominions in 1492. 
Tee — — The firſt and moſt antient tranſlation of the Bible, in the GERMAN lan- 
— 3 guage, is that of Ulphilas, biſhop of the Goths, about the year 360. This biſhop 
Cru r. left out the books of Kings, which treat chiefly of war, leſt it ſhould too much 
ubi ſupra. encourage the martial humour of the Goths. An imperfe&t manuſcript of this 
— 1 ©, verſion was found in the Abbey of Verden, near Cologn, written in letters of 
ub upra. Silver; for which reaſon it is called Codex Argenteus ; and it was publiſhed by 
Francis Junius in 1665. The oldeſt German, printed, Bible extant is that of 
Nuremberg, printed in 1447; but who the author of it was, is uncertain. John 
Emzer, Chaplain to George Duke of Saxony, publiſhed a verſion of the New 
Teſtament in oppoſition to Luther. There is a German Bible of John Eckius, 
in 1537, with Emzer's New Teſtament added to it ; and one by Ulembergius, 
of Weſtphalia, procured by Ferdinand Duke of Bavaria, and printed in 1630. 
Martin Luther, having employed eleven years in tranſlating the Old and New 
Teſtament, publiſhed the Pentateuch in 1522, the Hiſtorical books and the Pſalms 
in 1524, the books of Solomon in 1527, Iſaiah in 1529, the Prophets in 1531, 
and the other books in 1530: he publiſhed the New Teſtament in 1522. The 
learned agree, that his language is pure, and the verſion clear, and free from 
intricacies: it was reviſed by ſeveral perſons of quality, who were maſters of all 
the delicacy of the German language, The German Bibles, which have been 
printed in Saxony, Switzerland, and elſewhere, are, for the moſt part, the fame 
as that of Luther, with very little variation. In 1604, John Piſcator publiſhed a 
verſion of the Bible in German, taken from that of Junius and Tremellius: 
but his turn of expreſſion is purely Latin, and not at all agreeable to the genius 
of the German Language. The Anabaptiſts have a German Bible, printed at 
Worms in 1529. John Crellius publiſhed his verſion of the New Teſtament at 
Racovia, in 1630; and Felbinger his, at Amſterdam, in 1660. 
CarlmeT, The FLEMISH Bibles of the Romaniſts are very numerous, and for the moſt 
ubi ſupra. part have no author's name prefixed to them, till that of Nicolas Vinck, printed 
LY * © at Louvain, in 1548. The Flemiſh verſions, made uſe of by the Calviniſts till the 
ub ura. year 1637, were copied principally from that of Luther. But the Synod of Dort 
having, in 1618, appointed a new tranſlation of the Bible into Flemiſh, deputies 
were named for the work, which was not finiſhed till the year 1637, The firſt 
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Dax1s n Bible was publiſhed, by Peter Palladius, Olans Chryſoſtom, John Syn- 
ningius, and John Maccabzus, in 1550; in which they followed Luther's fitſt 
German verſion, There are two other verſions ; the one by John Paul Reſenius, 
biſhop of Zealand, in 1605; the other, being the New Teſtament only, by 
John Michel, in 1524. In 1534, Olaus and Laurence publiſhed a Swe prsH# 
Bible, from the German verſion of Martin Luther. It was reviſed, in 1617, 
by order of King Guſtavus Adolphus, and was afterwards almoſt univerſally followed. 
The Bon EMIANS have a Bible tranſlated by eight of their Doctors, whom 
they had ſent to the ſchools of Wittemberg and Bafil, on purpoſe to ſtudy 
the original languages. It was printed in Moravia, in the year 1539. The 
firſt PoL1sn verſion of the Bible, it it ſaid, was that compoſed by Hadewich, 
wife of Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania, who embraced Chriſtianity in 1390. In 
I599, there was a Poliſb tranſlation of the Bible, publiſhed at Cracow, which 
was the work of ſeveral Divines of that nation, and in which James Wieck, 
a Jeſuit, had a principal ſhare. The Proteſtants, in 1596, publiſhed a Poliſh 
Bible from Luther's German verſion, and dedicated it to Uladiſlaus IV, king of 
Poland. The Russ1ians or Mos covirEs publiſhed the Bible in their lan- 
guage in 1581 : it was tranſlated from the Greek by St Cyril, the Apoſtle of 
the Sclavonians; but, this old verſion being too obſcure, Erneſt Gliik, who had 
been carried priſoner to Moſcow, after the taking of Narva, undertook a new 
tranſlation of the Bible in the ScLAVON IAN; who dying in 1705, the Czar 
Peter appointed ſome particular Divines to finiſh the tranſlation : but, whether 
it was ever printed, we cannot fay. 

If we enquire into the verſions of the Bible of our own Country, we ſhall find, Bar =vs, 
that Adelm, biſhop of Sherburn, who lived in 709, made an ENGL1SH-SAXON r 
verſion of the Pſalms; and that Eadfrid, or Ecbert, biſhop of Lindisferne, who 14. Cent. ii. 
lived about the year 730, tranſlated ſeveral of the books of Scripture into the fame p. 4. 
language. It is faid likewiſe, that venerable Bede, who died in 735, tranſlated J Sod, 4, 
the whole Bible into S Ax ON: but Cuthbert, Bede's diſciple, in enumerating b_ A 
his maſter's works, mentions only his verſion of the Goſpel of St John, and ſays Sax. &c. 
nothing of any other books of the Bible. Some pretend, that king Alfred, who N 
lived in 890, tranſlated a great part of the Scriptures. We find an old verſion, T. III. 
in the Anglo-Saxon, of ſeveral books of the Bible, made by Elfric, Abbot of 0 . 
Malmeſbury : it was publiſhed at Oxford in 1699. There is an old Anglo-Saxon M a 1 hap ry 
verſion of the four Goſpels, publiſhed by Matthew Parker, Archbiſhop of Can- geſt. Reg. 
terbury, in 1571, the author whereof is unknown. Dr Mill obſerves, that this 
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verſion was made from a Latin copy of the old vulgate. . 


As to the ENGLISH verſions. of the Bible, the moſt antient is that of John de L= Lo xo, 


Treviſa, a ſecular Prieſt, who tranſlated the Old and New Teſtament into Engliſh, i ſapra. 
at the requeſt of Thomas Lord Berkley: he lived in the reign of Richard II, 
and finiſhed his tranſlation in the year 1357. The ſecond author, who under- 
took this work, was the famous Wickliff, who lived in the reigns of Edward III, 
and Richard II. The manuſcript of his verſion is in ſeveral libraries in England. 
In the year 1534, an Englith verſion of the Bible, done partly by William Tin- 
dal, and partly by Miles Coverdale, was brought into England from Antwerp. Furr e's 
The biſhops found great fault with this tranſlation ; upon which a motion was wa Kur. 
made in convocation for an Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible to be ſet up in all Hig Ref. f. i. 
churches. This motion, tho' oppoſed by biſhop Gardiner, and his party, ſucceeded 
at laſt, The king gave orders for ſetting about it with all poſſible haſte ; and 
within three years the impreſſion of it was finiſhed. Cromwell procured a ge- 
neral warrant from the king, allowing all his ſubjects to read it: for which 
Cranmer wrote his thanks to Cromwell, * rejoicing to ſee the day of reformation 
nov riſen in England, ſince the word of God did ſhine over it all, without a 
* cloud,” Cromwell likewiſe gave out injunctions, requiring the Clergy to ſet up 
Bibles in all their churches, and to encourage the people to read them. 
In 1542, an act paſſed, for reſtraining the uſe of the Bible. The preamble ſets 34 Hen. VIII. 
forth, that many ſeditious and ignorant people had abuſed the liberty granted ch. f. 
them for reading the Bible, and that great diverſity of opinions, animoſities, 
* tumults, and ſchiſms had been occaſioned by perverting the ſenſe of the Scripture. 
* To retrieve the miſchiefs ariſing from hence, it is enacted, that a certain form 
* of orthodox doctrine be ſet forth, as a ſtandard of belief, and that Tindal's 
* falſe tranſlation of the Old and New Teſtament— be ſuppreſſed, and * 
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© den to be read in any of the King's dominions,” In the reign of Edward VI, 
Fuller mentions another tranſlation of the Bible, printed in two editions; the firſt in 
1549, the other in 1551; but neither of them divided into verſes. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, came out the Biſhops Bible, ſo called, becauſe 
ſeveral of that order were concerned in that verſion, The work was divided into 
ſeveral parcels, and aſſigned to men of learning and character. Moſt of the diviſions 
are marked with great initial letters, ſignifying either the names or the titles of the 
perſons employed. William Alley, Biſhop of Exeter, had the Pentateuch for his 
ſhare, and at the end there ſtand the capital letters W. E. Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, 
and the two books of Samuel, were given to Richard Davis, Biſhop of St. Davids : 
it is marked R. M. The four books of Kings, and Chronicles, were aſſigned to 
Edwin Sandys, Biſhop of Worceſter. The books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, and 
Job, were done by one, whoſe name is marked A. P. C. The book of Pſalms is 
ſigned T. B. The book of Proverbs is marked A. P. C. The C ſet at ſome di- 
ſtance, to diſtinguiſh it from the former A. P. C. Eccleſiaſtes and Solomon's Song 
are marked A. P. E. for Andrew Perne, Biſhop of Ely. Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and La- 
mentations, were done by Robert Horn, Biſhop of Wincheſter, as may be conjectu- 
red from the letters R. W. Ezekiel and Daniel were tranſlated by T. B. L. which 
is ſuppoſed to ſtand for Bentham, Biſhop of Litchfield. Hoſea, Joel, and the reſt 
of the Minor Prophets, were done by Edmund Grindal, then Biſhop of London, 
who ſigns himſelf E. L. The Apocrypha, it is ſaid, was tranſlated by Parkhuſt, 
Biſhop of Norwich: the capitals ſubjoined are I. N. The four Goſpels, the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtle to the Romans, were given to Cox, Biſhop of Ely: 
the capitals are R. E. The firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians is ſubſcribed G. G; 
which probably may ſtand for Gabriel Goodman, then Dean of Weſtminſter. The 
remainder of the New Teſtament had no capitals ſubjoined. Archbiſhop Parker had 
the principal direction of this affair, reviſed the performance, and perhaps gave the 
finiſhing hand to it. He employed ſeveral Critics in the Hebrew and Greek Lan- 
guages to review the old tranſlation, and compare it with the original. One Lau- 
rence, famous for his {kill in the Greek, was employed to reviſe the New Teſta- 
ment. 

In the ſecond year of James I, a reſolution was taken, at the conference held at 
Hampton-Court, for a new tranſlation of the Bible ; which deſign was executed in 
1607. The number of the tranſlators was forty-ſeven. They were thrown into fix 
diviſions, and particular books aſſigned to each diviſion. 

The firſt diviſion conſiſted of perſons reſiding at Weſtminſter. They were 
Dr Andrews, Dean of Weſtminſter; Dr Overall, Dean of St Paul's ; Dr Seravia, 
Dr Clark, Dr Leifeild, Dr Leigh, Archdeacon of Middleſex; Mr Burleigh, 
Mr King, Mr Thomſon, and Mr Beadwell. Theſe tranſlated the Pentateuch, and 
the books of Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings. 

The ſecond diviſion conſiſted of perſons refiding at Cambridge. They were 
Mr Lively; Mr Richardſon, afterwards D. D. and Maſter of Peter-houſe, and 
Trinity-College ; Mr Chaderton, afterwards D. D. and Maſter of Emanuel ; Mr Dil- 
lingham ; Mr Andrews, afterwards D. D. and Maſter of Jeſus-College ; Mr Harri- 
ſon, Vice-Maſter of 'Trinity-College ; Mr Spalding, Hebrew Profeſſor; and 
Mr Bing. Their ſhare of the tranſlation was the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, Eſther, Job, Pſalms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and Solomon's Song. 

The third claſs of tranſlators reſided at Oxford, and were; Dr Harding, Prefident 
of Magdalen-College; Dr Reynolds, Preſident of Corpus-Chriſti; Dr Holland, Re- 
ctor of Exeter-College ; Dr Kilby, Rector of Lincoln-College ; Mr Smith, afterwards 
D. D. and Biſhop of Glouceſter, who likewiſe wrote the preface to the tranſlation : 
Dr Brett, and Mr Fairclowe. Theſe tranſlated Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and the twelve lefler Prophets. 

The fourth diviſion lay in the Univerſity of Cambridge. Their names were, 
Dr Duport, Maſter of Jeſus-College ; Dr Branthwaite, Maſter of Gonvil and Caius; 
Dr Radclyffe; Dr Ward, afterwards Maſter of Sidney-College; Mr Downs, Greek 
Profeſſor ; Mr Boyſe, and Mr Ward. Their portion was, the prayer of Manaſſes, 
and the reſt of the Apocrypha. 

The fifth diviſion undertook the four Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the 
Apocalypſe. They reſided at Oxford, and were; Dr Ravis, Dean of Chriſt's-Church, 
and afterwards Bithop of London; Dr Abbot, Maſter of Univerſity-College, and 


afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; Dr Eades, Mr Thomſon, Mr Savil, Dr Peryn, 
Dr Ravins, and Mr Harmer, Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, The fixth claſs were employed on the Epiſtles; and were, Dr Barlow, 
Dean of Cheſter, afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln: Dr Hutchinſon, Dr Spencer, 
Mr Fenton, Mr Rabbet, Mr Sanderſon, Mr Dekins; all reſident in Weſtminſter. 

Theſe tranſlators, for the better carrying on this great undertaking, governed 
themſelves by the following rules. 

I. The ordinary Bible, read in the Churches, commonly called The Biſhops Bible, 
to be followed, and as little altered as the original will permit. 

II. The names of the prophets, and the holy writers, with the other names in 
the text, to be retained as near as may be, accordingly as they are vulgarly uſed. 

III. The old eccleſiaſtical words to be kept (viz.) the word church not to be tran- 
ſlated congregation, &c. 

IV. When any word has divers ſignifications, that to be kept, which has been 
moſt commonly uſed by the eminent Fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the 
place, and the analogy of faith. 

V. The diviſion of the chapters to be altered not at all, or as little as may be. 

VI. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the explanation of the 


Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot without ſome circumlocution be ſo briefly 


and properly expreſſed in the text. | 

VII. Such quotations of places to be marginally ſet down, as are proper for refe- 
rence of one ſcripture to another. 

VIII. Every perſon of each diviſion to take the fame chapter or chapters, and hav- 
ing tranſlated or corrected them by himſelf, all the diviſion to meet together, to com- 
pare what they have done, and come to a reſolution what ſhall ſtand. 

IX. As every diviſion has finiſhed any one book in this manner, to ſend it to the 
reſt to be thoroughly examined. 

X. If any diviſion, upon the review of a book ſo ſent, ſhall doubt, or differ upon 
any places, they are to acquaint the commitee appointed to manage it, to mark the 
places, and report their reaſons ; to which if the proper committee diſſents, the dif- 
ference is to be referred to a general meeting, which is to conſiſt of a ſelect number 
of each diviſion, to be nominated when the whole is gone through. 

XI. When the ſenſe of any difficult place is doubted of, letters are to be directed 
by authority to any perſon of character in the kingdom, to have his judgment upon 
the point. 

XII. Letters to be ſent from every biſhop to the reſt of his clergy, putting them 
in mind of the tranſlation in hand, and charging thoſe, who have ſkill in the lan- 
guages, and have bent their ſtudies that way, to ſend their obſervations to the com- 
mitiees, either at Weſtminſter, Cambridge, or Oxford. 

XIII. The directors in each commitee to be the Deans of Weſtminſter and 
Cheſter, for Weſtminſter; and the King's Profeſſors in Hebrew and Greek, for each 
Unive ſity. 
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The judicious Selden, ſpeaking of the Bible, ſays: The Engliſh tranſlation of Table-Talk. 


the Bible is the beſt tranſlation in the world, and renders the ſenſe of the original 
© beſt, taking in, for the Engliſh tranſlation, the Biſhops Bible, as well as King 
* 7emess. The tranſlators, in King James's time, took an excellent way. That 
part of the Bible was given to him, who was moſt excellent in ſuch a tongue (as 
© the Apocrypha to Andiew Downs); and then they met together, and one read the 
* tranſlation, the reſt holding in their hands ſome Bible, either of the learned tongues, 
* or French, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. If they found any fault, they ſpoke; if not, he 
read on. | 5 


King James's Bible is that now read, by authority, in all the Churches of England. 


BIBRACT E. There is extant, in the collections of F. Montfaucon, the fol- 
lowing inſcription: | | <P 


DEX. BIBRACTI P. CAPRIL. PACATUS 
SEXTUMVIR AUGUSTALIS 
U—8—L — N. 


i. e. Publius Caprilius Pacatus, Sextumvir Auguſtalis, has accompliſhed his vow fo 
the GoDpess BiBRACTE. This inſcription was found at Autun in France, the 
ancient Bibrafe, capital of the ÆAdui, and is one proof, among many, that the an- 
cients dei ed cities, as well as men. . 
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BIDDING-PRAYER. It was one part of the office of the Deacons in the 
primitive Chriſtian church, to be a ſort of monitors and directors of the people in the 
exerciſe of their public devotions in the church. To which end they made uſe of 
certain known forms of words, to give notice when each part of the ſervice began. 
This was called by the Greeks xy25T7«v, and by the Latins prædicare; which 
therefore do not ordinarily ſignify to preach, as ſome miſtake it, but to perform 
the office of a cryer (xi2v5 or præco) in the aſſembly: whence Syneſius, and 
others, call the Deacons is22%42vx:c, The Holy-cryers of the church; appointed to 
bid or exhort the congregation to pray, and join in the ſeveral parts of the ſervice 
of the church. 

Agreeable to this ancient practice is the form let us pray, repeated before ſeveral 
of the prayers in our liturgy. 


BIGOT. A perſon obſtinately and perverſely wedded to ſome opinion or 
practice, particularly of a religious nature. Cambden, perhaps, has hit upon the 
true original of the word. He relates, that when Rollo, Duke of Normandy, 
received Giſla, the daughter of Charles the fooliſh, in marriage, together with the 
inveſtiture of that dukedom, he would not ſubmit to kiſs Charles's foot : and 
when his friends urged him by all means to comply with that ceremony, he 
made anſwer in the Engliſh tongue Ne SE BY Gop, i. e. Net Jo by Gad. 
Upon which, the king and his courtiers, deriding him, and corruptly repeating his 
anſwer, called him Bigot; from whence the Normans were called Bigodi, or 
Bigots. 


BIKUNIS. An order of mendicant Nuns in Japan. Theſe female devotees 
are generally moſt beautiful women ; and they take on them the habit, either 
thro' the compulſion of their parents, or to gratify their own vicious inclinations. 
They may very properly be ſtyled the Nuns of Venus. They travel about the 
country, and, when any paſſenger comes by, without a bluſh diſcover their 
naked breaſts, and, either in direct terms, or by laſcivious geſtures, allure him 
to their embraces. In ſhort, they have no one mark of ſanctity about them, but 
their tonſure ; being obliged by the rules of their order to be ſhaved. 


BISHOP. In Greek *Emoyzn@- (Eprſcopus) Overſeer or Superintendant. The 
Engliſh word comes from the Saxon Biſchop, the ſame as Epiſcopus. 

A Biſhop is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignitary, the chief officer in the Hie- 
rarchy, or economy of church government. The Apoſtles, after our Saviour's 
aſcenſion, went forth preaching the Goſpel in the particular provinces alloited to 
them, and appointed the firſt converts of every place, thro' which they paſſed, 
or, as Clemens Romanus expreſſes it, the firſt fruits of their miniſtry, to be the 


- Biſhops and Deacons of the churches planted by them. Thus Tertullian ſays, 


Clemens was ordained Biſhop of Rome by St Peter, and Polycarp Biſhop of 
Smyrna by St John. | 

There appears to have been but one Biſhop in a church; the titles of which 
ſupreme officer are reckoned up by Cyprian, and are, Biſhop, Prefident, Paſtor, 
Governor, Superintendant, and Prieſt, He is likewiſe called in the Revelations 
the Angel of his church, according to Origen, and others; an appellation, which 
denotes both his authority and his office, his power and his duty. 

And, as there was but one Biſhop to a church, ſo there was but one church 
to a Biſhop; as appears from hence, that the ancient dioceſes are never ſaid to 
contain churches in the plural, but only a church in the ſingular : for authors 
ſpeak of the church of Corinth, the church of Smyrna, the church of Phila- 
delphia, the church of Antioch, &c. The word dioceſe, by which a Biſhop's flock 
is now uſually expreſſed, is never uſed in that ſenſe by the writers of the three 
firſt centuries ; but the Biſhop's cure is frequently denoted by the word me; ua, 
pariſh ; as appears from the ſynodical Epiſtle of Irenzus to Pope Victor, and 
from numberleſs places of Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which ſpeaks of the 
Biſhops of the pariſh of Alexandria, of the pariſh of Epheſus, of the pariſh of 
Corinth, of the pariſh of Athens, of the pariſh of Carthage, &c. denoting the 
very ſame thing, which we now mean by the word pariſm; viz. a competent 
number of Chrittians, dwelling near together, having one Biſhop, or Faltor, ſet 
over them, | 


* 


The 
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The peculiar acts of the epiſcopal function were, preaching the word, praying Ox 1, in E- 
with his people, adminiſtring the two ſacraments ef Baptiſn, and the Buchel, e 
taking care of the poor, ordaining of miniſters, governing his flock; excommuni- In v a, 
cating offenders, abſolving of penitents. To the conſtant diſcharge of theſe offices Apolog. 2. 
the primitive Biſhops ſedulouſly applied themſelves; to which purpoſe they reſided 
conſtantly on their cures ; and reſidence on their pariſhes was deemed fo neceſſary, 
that Cyprian, enumerating the fins, which brought the wrath of God on the De Lapſis, 
church, in the bloody perſecution of Decius, mentions the non-refidence of the *: + 
Biſhops as one. 

The election of a Biſhop was jointly in the hands of the Clergy and Laity of 
the Biſhopric or Pariſh, which became vacant ; and Cyprian frequently acknow- pid. lv. 6.7. 
ledges, that he was promoted to that honourable charge by re ſuffrage of the Epilt. Al. 5. 1. 
people. When they had elected a Biſhop, they preſented him to the neighbouring 
Biſhops for their approbation and conſent, without which his election was not 
valid. Sometimes the choice of a Biſhop was transferred, by conſent of the 
people, to the neighbouring Biſhops ; a cuſtom, which generally prevailed in the Synod. Afri- 
dioceſes of Africa. A Biſhop, when elected, was ordained or inſtalled in his own on 2 
church by the neighbouring Biſhops. That three were ſufficient for the purpoſe, Epiſt. lxviii. 
appears from hence, that Novatian, when he ſchiſmatically aſpired to the See of J. . 
Rome, that his ordination might appear canonical, wheedled three ignorant and COATS 
fimple Biſhops, to come to Rome, and inſtal him by impoſition of hands. A Ne 43. 
Biſhop, thus choſen and ordained, always gave notice of his advancement to the 
moſt renowned Biſhops of the church. 

As to the manner and form of ordination, it is thus briefly deſcribed by one of 

the councils of Carthage: When a Biſhop is ordained, two Biſhops ſhall hold Conc. Carth. 
© the book of the Goſpels over his head; and whilſt one pronounces the bleſſingn, * 2 
or Prayer of Conſecration, all the reſt of the Biſhops that are preſent ſhall lay 

© their hands upon his head” The author of the Conſtitutions recites one of Conſtit. lib. 
the ancient forms of prayer, the cloſe of which is in theſe words: Grant to © 5* 
him, O Lord Almighty, by thy Chriſt, the communication of the Holy Spirit, 

* that he may have power to remit fins according to thy commandment, and 

© to confer orders according to thy appointment, and to looſe every bond, ac- 

© cording to the power, which thou gaveſt to the Apcſtles ; that he may pleaſe 

© thee in meekneſs and a pure heart, conſtantly, blameleſs, and without rebuke; 

and may offer unto thee that pure, unbloody, ſacrifice, which thou by Chriſt 

© haſt appointed to be the myſtery or Sacrament of the new covenant, for a 

< ſweet-ſmelling favour, thro' Jeſus Chriſt, &c. 

That the Hierarchy of the ancient church conſiſted of Biſhops, Frieſts, and Bix nu, 
Deacons, and conſequently that Biſhops are to be diſtinguiſhed from Preſbyters Oy: _ 
or Prieſts, is very clear from eccleſiaſtical antiquity. St Jerom, who will be 5. 1,2. 
allowed to ſpeak the ſenſe of the antients, calls Preſbyters Prieſts of the inferior Ep. ad Euſt. 
degree, and Deacons the third Degree. The teſtimonies of Ignatius to this pur- vi. ad He- 
poſe are full and evident. In his Epiſtle to the Magneſians, he exhorts them _ 
to do all things in unity, under the Biſhop preſiding in the place of God, the 488 = 
Preſbyters in the place of the Apoſtolical Senate, and the Deacons to whom is n 1. — 
committed the miniſtry and ſervice of Jeſus Chriſt. We have likewiſe the teſti- C «= u. 


monies of Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Tertullian, all agreeing in the ſame 1 
thing. | | O1 : E N. in 
If we enquire into the peculiar powers and privileges of the antient Biſhops, Hom lis. 
we ſhall find, firſt, that they had a liberty of framing their own liturgies, only Tzz Tur x. 
Soong to the analogy of faith and ſound doctrine; to expreſs the fame creed de ES A 
in different forms; and to appoint days of faſting in their particular churches. 2 oh by 
They were allowed to fit and judge in ſecular cauſes, when appealed to as ar- 5 B. 
bitrators of mens differences; and Conſtantine made a law to confirm all ſuch ii. c. 6. F. 2. 
deciſions of Biſhops in their conſiſtories. There are two laws, of Arcadius and * 
Honorius, to the jame purpoſe; but with theſe two limitations, viz. that they ſhould — 1 * 
only have power to judge, when both parties agreed by conſent to refer their fant. Liv. 
cauſes to their approbation ; and that they ſhould not be allowed to judge in p. 27. 
criminal cauſes, wheie life and death might be concerned. To theſe privileges God. Juſtin. 
we may add that ot diff ofing of the revenues of the church. There are ſeveral "eg 9 
canons to this purpoſe. The Apoſtolical Conſtitutions ſpeak of this power; and ..q;._ A. 


Cyprian obſerves, that all, who received maintenance from the church, had it, pot. lib. i. 


Epiſcopo cp. 25. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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Epiſt. 38. 


Conc. Chal- 
ced. c. 26. 


Bixvon au, 
ubi ſupra, 
B. ii. Ch. 4. 
9. 5. 


BINGNHAM, 
ubi ſupra. 

B. ii. C. . 
F. 1. &c. 


HiEg RO. 
in Matth. xxi. 


Bixvon Au, 
ubi ſupra, 
B. ii. C. 10. 
F. 1. 


A. D. 1736. 


Cerem. Epiſ. 
lib. 1. 
Pontificale 
Roman. 
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Eprſcopo diſpenſante, by the order and appointment of the Biſhop. For this pur- 
poſe he had his æconomus, or ſteward, which ſome canons order to be one of the 
Clergy of every church. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that the primitive Biſhops had fo univerſal a 
reſpect paid them by all forts of men, that no Chriſtian would pretend to travel 
without taking credential letters with him from his own Biſhop. Theſe letters 
were of various ſorts according to the occaſions or quality of the perſons that carried 
them. They are generally reduced to three, viz, Epiſtolæ commendatorie, commu- 
nicatoriæ, and dimiſſoriæ. The firſt were ſuch as were granted only to perſons 
of quality, or to clergy-men, who had occaſion to travel into foreign countries. The 
ſecond were granted to all, who were in the peace and communion of the church. 
The third ſort were given only to the clergy, when they were to remove out of 
their own dioceſe and ſettle in another. All theſe went under the general name 
of Formate, becauſe they were written in a peculiar form, with particular marks 
and characters, to diſtinguiſh them from counte feits. 

There are other inſtances of particular honours and marks of reſpe& paid to 
the primitive Biſhops : as, firſt, that of bowing the head before them, to receive 
their blefling ; a cuſtom, which Emperors themſelves did not refuſe to comply 
with: ſecondly, that of kiſſing their hands, which ſeems to have accompanied 
the former ceremony. St Jerom mentions a third cuſtom, which he condemns, 
as doing too great an honour to meer mortal men; which was, the peoples ſinging 


Hoſanna's to their Biſhops, as the multitude did to our Saviour at his entrance 


into Jeruſalem. 


The ancient canons required, that a clergy-man ſhould be at leaſt 30 years of 
age, before he was promoted to the rank of a Biſhop; and the reaſon they aſſign 
is, becauſe our Saviour himſelf did not begin to teach before he was thirty years 
of age, and becauſe that is the perfect age of man. Yet this rule was frequently 
diſpenſed with, 1n caſes of neceſſity, or to promote perſons of extraordinary worth 
and ſingular qualifications. But ſuch diſpenſations as qualify boys of eleven or 
twelve years old to be made biſhops, are no where to be met wich in the pri- 
mitive church; tho' the Hiſtory of the Papacy affords frequent inſtances of ſuch 


promotions; and we have ſeen in our own days an Archbiſhop of Toledo not 


out of his pupilage. 
Such was the ſtate of Epiſcopacy in the primitive Chriſtian church ; which 
did not long continue ſuch : for dioceſes, in after times, became enlarged, and 


comprehended ſeveral mzegruz or pariſhes ; the Biſhops degenerated from their 


original and Apoſtol.cal fimplicity ; and wealth, power, and grandeur, began to 
diſtinguiſh the Epiſcopate from the inferior orders of the Hierarchy. 

In the CHURCH of Rome, the Pope has the chief right of electing Biſhops; and 
even where ſovereign princes have reſerved to themſelves a right of nominating 
to Biſhoprics, the Pope ſends his approbation and bulls to the new Biſhop. And 
ſuch is the dependence of the Biſhops on the court of Rome, that, in the reign 
of Innocent X, ſome of them having preſumed to write at the head of their 
decrees or mandates, ſuch an one, by the grace of God, or by divine providence, 
that Pope ſeverely cenſured them on this account : and one of theſe mandates 
put the Holy-father into ſuch a paſſion, that he is ſaid to have cried out; Ecco 
un ridicolo barone, &c. a ridiculous ſcoundrel, with his grace of God ! had it not 
been for mine, he had never been a Biſhop. 

When a perſon hears, that the Pope has raiſed him to the Epiſcopal dignity, 
he enlarges his ſhaven crown, and dreſſes himſelf in purple. Three months at- 
ter his election, he is conſecrated in a ſolemn manner. The altar is adorned 
with flowers, and a carpet ſpread on the ground before it. The pontifical or- 
naments are laid on the altar, and the chriſm, the veſſel of holy-water, the 
chalice, the pyx, the pontifical ring, the ſandals, the paſtoral ſtaff, the mitre, 
gloves, &c. on the credences. There are likewiſe two little barrels, filled with 
the beſt wine; two loaves, one of them gilt with gold, the other with filver, 
with the arms of the officiating Prelate and the Biſhop engraven on them ; and 
two tapeis, each weighing four pounds. The officiating Biſhop fi.s on the 
Epiſcopal ſeat placed about the middle of the altar, and the Biſhop elect ſtands 
between two aſſiſtant Biſhops. Then one of the aſſiſtants addreſſes himſelf to 
the officiating Prelate, ſaying to him, that the Catholic church requires ſuch an 
one (naming him) to be raiſed to the dignity of a Biſhop. Then the 8 

relate 


as." 
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Prelate demands of him the Apoſtolical mandate; which being read by the 
Notary, the officiating Prelate anſwers at the cloſe of it God be praiſed. This 
firſt ceremony concludes with the oath of the Candidate, which he takes 
on his knees; by which he obliges himſelf to be faithful to the ſee of Rome, 
and the catholic church &c. We are told in one of the rubricks of the Ponti- 
fical, that all Patriarchs, Primates, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops of Italy, are obliged 
to renew this oath every three years ; thoſe of France, Germany, Spain, Flanders, 
the Britiſh Iſlands, Poland, &c. every four years; thoſe of the extremities of 
Europe and Africa, every five years; and laſtly thoſe ' of Aſia and America, every 
ten years. 

After the oath, the Candidate, on his knees, kiſſes the hand of the officiating 
Prelate. He next receives the pontifical ornaments, and, being full habited, reads 
the office of the Maſs at the altar, the two aſſiſtant Biſhops ſtanding on each 
ſide of him. This done, he bows to the officiating Prelate, who repeats the 
following words to him, which include the epiſcopal functions: The duty of 
© a Biſhop is to judge, interpret, conſecrate, confer orders, ſacrifice, baptiſe, 
confirm. After which words, the candidate Biſhop proſtrates himſelf, and 
continues ſome time in that poſture, during which the officiating Prelate, with 
his paſtoral ſtaff, ſigns him with the ſign of the croſs. This done, the officiating 
Prelate and the two Afliſtants lay their hands on his head; and the former, laying 
the book of the Goſpels on his ſhoulders, ſays, Receive the Holy Gheſt. Then 
a napkin is put on the neck of the Biſhop elect, and the officiating Prelate anoiuts 
his head with the chriſm, as alſo the palms of his hands: next he bleſſes the 
paſtoral ſtaff, ſprinkling it with Holy-water, and preſents it to the new Biſhop. 
The book of the Goipels, ſhut, is put into his hands, with this exhortation ; 
© Receive the Goſpel, go, and preach it to the people committed to your charge. 
After this exhortation, the officiating Prelate and the aſſiſtant Biſhops give him 
the kiſs of peace. Theſe ceremonies end with the myſtical offerings of the new 
Prelate, which are two lighted torches, two loaves, and two ſmall caſks of 
wine. 

Then all preſent receive the communion, after which the officiating Prelate 
bleſſes the Mitre, ſprinkling it with Holy-water, and puts on the head of the 
new Biſhop this helmet of defence and ſalvation, the ſtrings whereof, like to the 
tao horns of the two teſtaments, are to make him appear formidable to the enemies 
of the truth, The gloves are next given him; and they repreſent the purity of 
the new man, which muſt encloſe the hands of the new Prelate, and render 
him like Jacob, who, having his hands covered with goat-ſkin, artfully procu:ed 
his father's bleſſing. Laſtly, he is enthroned, or placed in the pontifical ſeat, 
on which the officiating Prelate was before ſeated. After this the Aſſiſtants lead 
him up and down the church, where he blefles the people. The whole ceremony 
concludes with an Anthem. 

There are ſome Biſhops in the church of Rome, who have no dioceſe under 
their care, and are meerly titular Biſhops : Theſe are generally creatures of the court 
of Rome. | 

The earlieſt account we have of Britiſb Biſhops is carried up no higher than 
the council of Arles, aſſembled by the Emperor Conſtantine, in the I'Vth century; 
at which were preſent the Biſhops of London, York, and Caerleon. 

Before the Norman Conqueſt, Biſhops were choſen by the Chapters, whether 
Monks or Prebendaries. From the Conqueror's time, to the reign of King John, ,., 
it was the cuſtom to chuſe Biſhops at a publick meeting of the Biſhops, and de get. Ang}. 
Barons, the King himſelf being preſent at the ſolemnity, who claimed a right of Res. l. 2. 
inveſting the Biſhops by delivering to them the ring and paſtoral ſtaff. It is true, the 
Popes endeavoured to gain the election of Biſhops to themſelves; and this occaſioned 
great ſtruggles and conteſts between the Roman Pontiffs and our Kings. At length, 
after various diſputes between King John and the Pope, the former, by his 
charter A. D. 1215, granted the right of election to the cathedral churches. A 
ſtatute, in the reign of Henry VIII, ſettles the election of Biſhops as follows: 

* The King, upon the vacancy of the See, was to ſend his Conge deflire to the 25 He xx. 
Dean and Chapter, or Prior and Convent, and, in caſe they delayed the election III. c. 20. 
above twelve days, the crown was impowered to nominate the perſon by Lerters 
Patent. And, after the Biſhop, thus elected, had taken an oath of fealty to 
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in the King's courts, until it come to diminution of members, or to death. 


The reaſon, which the Canoniſts give, why Biſhops ſhould not be preſent 


BIS 


* the King, his Majeſty, by his letters patent under the broad Seal, fignified the 
election to the Archbiſhop, with orders to confirm it, and conſecrate the Ele. 
And laſtly, if the perſons aſſigned to elect and conſecrate, deferred the per- 
forming their reſpective offices twenty days, they were to incur a præmunire. 
But a ſtatute of Edward VI made a change in the manner of electing Biſhops, 
and transferred the choice wholly from the Deans and Chapters to the crown. The 
preamble in the firſt place alledges the inconveniences of the former manner of 
electing, from the circumſtances of delay and expence: After which it is faid 
in the preamble, that the ſaid elections are in very deed no elections, but onl 
* by a writ of conge deſlire have colours, ſhadows, aud pretences of election: 
© that they ſerve to no purpoſe, and ſeem derogatory and prejudicial to the King's 
* prerogative Royal, to whom only appertains the collation and gift of all Arch- 
© biſhoprics and Biſhoprics, and ſuffragan Biſhops, within his highneſſ's dominions,” 
This ſtatute therefore enacts, that © for the future no Conge d'e/lire ſhall be 
* granted, nor any election be made by the Dean and Chapter, but that the 
* Archbiſhopric or Biſhopric ſhall be conferred by the King's nomination in his 
* Letters Patent, But this alteration made by the ſtatute of King Edward is 
no longer in force; and the cuſtom of ſending down the Conge deflire is re- 
ſtored, 

Upon the vacancy of a Piſhop's ſee, the King grants a licenſe, or Conge d' eflire, 
under the great feal, to the Dean and chapter, to elect the perſon, whom by 
his letters miflive he hath appointed; and they are to chuſe no other. The 
Dean and chapter, having made their election accordingly, certify it under their 
common ſcal to the King, and to the Archbiſhop of the province, and to the 
B.:ſhop thus elected: then the King gives his royal aſſent, under the great ſeal, 
directed to the Archbiſhop, commanding him to confirm and conſecrate the 
Biſhop thus elected. The Archbiſhop then ſubſciibes his fiat confirmatio, and 
grants a commiſſion to the Vicar General to perform all the acts requiſite there- 
to: who thereupon iſſues out a ſummous to all perſons, who may object to 
the election, to appear &c. which citation is affixed on the door of Bow-church. 
At the time and place appointed, the Proctor for the Dean and chapter exhi- 
bits the royal aſſent, and the commithon cf the Archbiſhop, which are both 
read, and accepted by the Vicar General. Then the new Biſhop is p:teſented by 
the Proctor to the Vicar General; and, three proclamations being made for 
the oppoſers of the election to appear, and none appearing, the Vicar Ge- 
neral confirms and ratifies the choice of the perſon elected; who takes the oaths 
of ſupremacy, canonical obedience, and that againſt ſimony. 

Till this act of Confirmation is performed, the Biſhop elect may be rejected, 
becauſe there may be reaſons aſſigned why he ſhould not be made a Biſhop; 
which is the reaſon of the above-mentioned citations, and proclamations. 

After confirmation, the next thing to be done is Conſecration; which the Arch- 
biſhop performs by the impoſition of hands and Prayer, according to the form 


laid down in che Common-Prayer-Book. Which done, the Biſhop is complete 


as well in relation to ſpiritualities as temporalities. Juſtice Doderidge, in his ar- 
gument of Evans and Aſcuc's caſe, ſays, there is a ſpiritual marriage between 
the Biſhop and his church, which is begun by election, contracted by confir- 
mation, and conſummated by Conſecration. Vo 
A Biſhop of England is a peer of the realm, and, as ſuch, fits and votes in 
the houſe of Lords. He is a Baron in a three-fold manner, viz. Feudal, in regard 
of the temporalities annexed to his Biſhopric ; by zeit, as being ſummoned by 
writ to Parliament; and by Patent and Creation. Accordinzly he has the pre- 
cedence of all other Barons, and votes both as Baron, and Biſhop. But, tho' 
their peerage never was denied, it has been conteſted, whether the Biſhops 
have a right to vote in criminal matters. This right was diſputed as early 
as the reign of Henry IId, and we find this deciſion of the controverly : 
Archiepiſcopi, Epiſcopi, &c. ficut cœteri Barones &c. 1. e. Archbiſtops, Biſhops e. 
in like manner as the reſt of the Barons, ought to be preſent at the judgments 


in cafes of blood, is, becauſe they contract an irregularity thereby, ex defectu 
lenitatis. Yet Arch-biſhop Cranmer, being one of the Privy-council to Edward 
VIth, ſigned the warrant for the execution of Thomas Seymour, Lord 3 
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Admiral of England. And the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was the firſt in com- 


million at the tryal of Mary Queen. of Scots. And, in the earl of Strafford's 
caſe, in the reign of Charles Iſt, when Williams, Archbiſhop of York, declared 
his opinion, that the Biſhops ought not to be preſent at the paſſing of the act of 
Attainder, it was looked upon as betraying a fundamental right of the whole 
oider. At preſent, the Biſhops have their vote in the tryal and arraignment of 
a pcer; but, ere ſentence of death is paſſed, they withdraw, and vote by their 
roxy. 

R The juriſdiction of a Biſhop, in England, confiſts, in collating to benefices; 
granting inſtitutions on the preſentation of other patrons ; commanding induction; 
taking care of the profits of vacant benefices for the uſe of the ſucceſſors; viſiting 
his dioceſe once in thice years; in {uſpending, depriving, degrading, and excom- 
mſwicating ; in granting adminiſtrations, and taking care of the probate of wills: 
theſe parts of his function depend on the eccleſiaſtical law. By the common 
law, he is to certifie the judges, touching legitimate and illegitimate births, 
and marriages. And to his juriſdiction, by the ſtatute law, belongs the licenſing 
of phyſiciaus, chirurgeons, and ſchool-maſters; and the uniting ſmall pariſhes ; which 
laſt privilege is now peculiar to the Biſhop of Norwich. 

The Biſhops courts have this privilege above the civil courts, that writs are 
iſſued out from them in the name of the Biſhop himſelf, and not in the King's 
name, as in other courts. The judge of the Biſhop's court is his Chancellor, 
antiently called Eccl:fie Cauſidicus, the Church-Lawyer. 

The Biſhops of Scotland anciently exerciſed their epiſcopal functions where-ever Camnven, 
they were, there being no diſtinct dioceſes in that kingdom till the reign of eee 
Malcolm IIId, about the year 1070. Whilſt epiſcopacy prevailed in that king- ö 
dom, the form of church government ſtood thus. In every pariſh, the cogni- 
zance of ſome offences belonged to the Se/zon, a judicature where the Minitter 
preſided ex icio. But, if the caſe proved too intricate, it was referred to the 
Preſbytery, a ſuperior judicature, conſiſting of a certain number of Miniſters, be- 
tween 12 and 20. The Moderator of this aſſembly was named by the Biſhop. 

Above all, was the convocation, in which the Archbiſhop of St Andrews preſided. 
And, belides theſe, every Biſhop, for the cauſes of Teftaments &c. hid his Offi- 
cial or Commiſſary, who was judge of that court wichin the dioceſe. The 
Biſhops of that kingdom were likewiſe lords of Parliament. 

In the reign of Henry 1d, A. D. 1177, the Scotch Biſhops and Abbots s++r ua x, 
obliged themſelves by oath to own the Archbiſhop of York for their Metropo- Cone. Vol. ii. 
litan, and conſented, that their ſucceſſors thould repair to York for conſecration.) 
But, in the reign of Edward IVth, A. D. 1471, the Pope made the church 
of Scotland independent of the fee of York, induced to it by a complaint of 
Biſhop Graham, that, when England aud Scotland were upon terms of hoſtility, 
the Scotch Biſhops had no opportunity of having recourſe to their Metropolitan, 
and bringing appeals to him. 

The cccleſiaſtical government of Ireland hath been from ancient time by Biſhops, Camo x, 

confeciaied either by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or by one another. But in 1 
the year 1152, (as we find in Philip of Flatteſbury) © Chriſtianus, Biſhop of : 
* Litmore, Legat of all Ireland, held a famous council at Meath, where were 
* preſent the Biſhops, Abbo's, Kings, Dukes, and Magiſtrates of Ireland; and 
* there, by authority of the Pope, with advice of the Cardinals, and conſent of 
* the Biſhops, Abbots, and others there met together, four Archbiſhoprics were 
* Eitabliſhed in Ireland, Armagh, Dublin, Caflil, and Tuam. 

The B:ſhop of the 1//e of Man is a Baron of the Ifle. He has this peculiar Cauzven, 
privilege, that, if any of his tenants be guilty of a capital crime, and is to be 2323 
tryed for his Life, the Biſhop's ſteward may demand him from the lord's bar, 
and try him in the Bithop's court, by a jury of his own tenants; and, in caſe 
of conviction, his lands are forfeited to the Biſhop. When the Biſhoprick is va- 
cant, the lord cf the Ifle nominates a perſon, and preſents him to the King 
of England for his Royal aſſent, and then to the Archbiſhop of York to be 
conſecrated. After which he becomes ſubject to him as his Metropolitan. 

The Jews, in England, under the firſt Norman Kings, had over them Szrosx, 
an officer, licenſed by the crown under the name of epiſcopus Fudeorum d Ac 
(Biſhop of the fews) to whom they ſubmitted to be judged, and governed 1 
according to their Law, See ARCHBISHOP, CHOREPISCOP1, DIOCESE, 

LY EPISCOPACY, 
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Manpzsio, BISNOW. A ſect of the Banians in the Eaſt-Indies. They call their god 
OLEARIVS Ram-Ram, and give him a wife. They adorn his image with golden chains, 
necklaces of pearl, and all forts of precious ſtones. They ſing hymns in honour 
of their god, mixing their devotion with dances, and the found of drums, flageo- 
lets, brazen baſons, and other inſtruments. Their God has no vice-gerents, as 
that of the ſet of Samerath ; but he does all by himſelf. This ſect lives upon 


herbs and pulſe, butter and milk. Their wives are not burnt on their huſbands 
funeral pile, as thoſe of the ſect of Samerath are. 


BLASPHEMY. This ſin (which is an immed'ate offence againſt God, eithh- 
by aſcribing to him any thing unbecoming his Godhead, or by derogating from his 


attributes, or by attributing that to the creature, which is due only to the creator) 


| ” 9 *. was puniſhed among the Jews, by ſtoning the offender. He that blaſphemeth the 


name of the Lord, ſhall ſurely be put to death, and all the congregation ſhall certainly 
tone tim. After conviction, the criminal was led to execution without the camp, 
where the witneſſes were firſt to lay their hands upon his head, in teſtimony of the 
truth of their evidence; which ceremony was peculiar to the puniſhment of th's 
offence: they uſcd at the ſame time this fo:rm; Let thy blood be upon thy own head, 
which thou haſt brought upon thyſelf by thy own guilt ; after which the blaſphemer was 
ſtoned to death by the whole congregation. 
Bixcuanm, The ſin of Blaſphemy incurred the publiccenſure of the Primitive Chriſtian Church. 
Origin. Fe- They diſtinguiſhed blaſphemy into three ſorts. I. The Blaſphemy of apoſtates, 
ce. B. xvi. whom the heathen perſecutors obliged, not only to deny, but to curſe Chriſt. II. The 
nn? a blaſphemy of heretics, and other prophane chriſtians. III. The blaſphemy againſt 
Pix. Ep. 9. the Holy Ghoſt, IJ he firſt fort we find mentioned in Pliny, who, giving Trajan 
lib.X- an account of ſome Chriſtians, whom the perſecutions of his times had made to apo- 
ſtatize, tells him, they all worſhiped his images, and the images of the gods, and 
curſed Jeſus Chriſt. And that this was the common way of renouncing their reli- 
gion, appears from the demand of the Proconſul to Polycarp, and Polycarp's anſy er. 
Evszs. Hit. He bid him revile Chriſt: to which Polycarp replied ; Theſe eighty fix years T have 
_—_ " ſerved him, and he never did me any harm; how then can I blaſpheme my king and my 
T5 Saviour? — Theſe. blaſphemers, as having added blaſphemy to apoſtaly, were 
reckoned among the apoſtates, and puniſhed as ſuch, to the higheſt degree of eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſure. | | 
BixcnaM, Ihe ſecond ſort of blaſphemers were ſuch, as made profeſſion of the Chriſtian re- 
* ligion, but yet, either by impious doctrines, or prophane diſcourſes, derogated from 
the majeſty and honour of God, and his holy religion. This ſenſe of blaſphemy in- 
cluded every kind of hereſy ; whence the ſame puniſhment, the church had appointed 
for heretics, was the lot of this Kind of blaſphemers. And, that in this notion of 
blaſphemy they included all impious and prophane language, appears from Syneſius's 
treatment of Andronicus, Governor of Ptolemais. He was contented to admoniſh 
him for his other crimes; but, when he added blaſphemy to them, ſaying, no one 
Syxes. ſhould eſcape his hands, tho” he laid hold of the very foot of Chriſt, Syneſius thought 


Ep. 58. it high time to proceed to Anathema's and excommunication. 
BING HAM, 


* The third fort of blaſphemy was that againſt the Holy Ghoſt : concerning which the 
ibid. F. 3. 3 . . N . k 
Cyr». Ey. Opinions of the ancients varied. Some applied it to the fin of lapſing into idolatry, and 
IS; apoſtaſy, and denying Chriſt in time of perſecution. Others made it to conſiſt in deny- 
Hirn in ing Chriſt to be God; in which ſenſe Hilary charges the Arians with ſinning againſt 
Mat. Can. 12. the Holy Ghoſt. Origen thought, that whoever, after having received the gifts of the 
* Holy Ghoſt by baptiſm, afterwards ran into ſin, was guilty of the unpardonable ſin 
Arna x. in againſt the Holy Ghoſt. Athanaſius refutes this notion, and delivers his own opi- 
illud, e nion in the following manner. The Phariſees, in our Saviour's time, and the 
. * Arians, in our own, running into the ſame madneſs, denied the real worD to be 
pag. 9 % * incarnate, and aſcribed the works of the Godhead to the devil and his angels 
They put the devil in the place of God—which was the ſame thing as if they had 
ſaid, that the world was made by Beelzebub, that the ſun roſe at his command, and 


A 


Aus os. the ſtars moved by his direction For this reaſon Chriſt declared their ſin unpar- 
N * donable, and their puniſhment inevitable and eternal.” St Ambroſe likewiſe defines 
inc, „ VII. 


cap. 12. this ſin to be, a denying the divinity of Chriſt. There are others, who make it to 
| conſiſt 
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conſiſt in denying the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, Epiphanius calls theſe blaſphemers Er IPHAN, 
Tie ugTriugy% fighters againſt the Holy Ghoſt. Others again place this ſin in a per- Hæreſ. lxxiv. 
verſe, and malicious aſcribing the operations of the Holy 4 25 to the power of the Ave. Quæſt. 
devil; and that againſt expreſs knowledge, and conviction of conſcience. N — 

That the ancients did not look upon the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, in the ſeve- fen 
ral kinds of it here mentioned, as abſolutely irremiſſible, or uncapable of pardon, ap- ibid, 
pears from hence, that they did not ſhut the door of repentance againſt ſuch offenders, 
but invited them to repent, and prayed for their converſion, and reſtored them to. 
communion, upon their confeſſion, and evidences of a true repentance. Where-ever 
they ſpeak of it as unpardonable both in this world, and the next, they always ſup- 
pole the ſinner to die in obduracy, and in reſiſtance to all the gracious motions and 
operations of the Holy Spirit. Whence it muſt be concluded, that they did not think 
the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, whatever it was, in :t's,0wn nature unpardonable, but 
only that it becomes ſo thro final impenitence. Thus the author of the book Of true Av 122 
and falſe Repentance, under the name of St Auſtin, ſays, they only fin againſt the oy 
Holy Ghoſt, who continue impenitent to their death. And Bacchiarius, an African ,, 0. 
writer about the time of St Auſtin, ſays, this fin conſiſts in ſuch a deſpair of God's Epit. de re 
mercy, as makes men give over all hopes of recovering that ſtate, from which they <piend. lapſis. 
are fallen. 

St Auſtin ſpeaks often of this crime, and places it in a continued reſiſtance of the Av cvs. 

motions and graces of the Holy Spirit, and perſiſting in impenitency to our death, Sen 3 
Impenitency is the blaſphemy, which has neither remiſſion in this world, nor in the 
* world to come; but of this no one can judge ſo long as a man continues in this life. 
A man is a Pagan to day; but how knoweſt thou, but he may become a Chriſtian 
to morrow ? To day he is an unbelieving Jew ; to morrow he may believe in Chriſt. 
* To day he is an heretic ; to morrow he may embrace the Catholic truth.” Out of 
this notion of St Auſtin, the ſchoolmen, according to their uſual chymiſtry, have ex- 
tracted five ſeveral ſpecies of blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt; viz. deſpair, pre- 
ſumption, final impenitency, obſtinacy in ſin, and oppoſition to the known Ry 

It we conſider the ſcripture account of this fin, nothing can be plain«r than that it 
is to be underſtood of the Phariſees imputing the miracles, wrought by the power of 
the HoLy Gnos r, to the power of the Devir. Our Lord had juſt healed one 
poſſeſſed of a Devil; upon which the Phariſees gave this malicious turn to the miracle; i . 

his fellow doth not caſt out Devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the Devils. This 22 
led our Saviour to diſcourſe of the fin of blaſphemy, and to tell his Diſciples ; AMI 
fore I ſay unto you, all manner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven unto men, but the 
in againſt the Holy Ghoſt ſhall nat be forgiven unto them. The Phariſces therefore were 
the perſons charged with this ſin, and the fin itſelf conſiſted in aſcribing what was 
done by the finger of God to the agency of the Devil. And the reaſon why our Lord 
pronounced it unpardonable is plain, becaufe the Jews, by withſtanding the evidence 
of miracles, reſiſted the ſtrongeſt means of their conviction, - From all which it will 
follow, that no perſon now can be guilty of the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, in the 
ſenſe in which our Saviour originally intended it; tho' there may be fins, which bear 
a very near reſemblance to it. | . _ | 

There is no mention, in the laws of our Saxon anceſtors, of any ſuch crime as 
blaſphemy. The Commiſſioners, appointed to reform the eccleſiaſtical laws, in the 
reign of Edward VI, made blaſphemers incapable of any public truſt or imployment, 
of being witneſſes in any court, or to any will, and of enjoying the benefit of the laws. 
It is likewiſe puniſhable by the common law, by way of indictment or information; 
becauſe all reproaches of God, and of the eſtabliſhed religion, tend to the diſſolution 
of the government, of which that is a part: and, for this offence, one Taylor (Anno 
27 Carol. II.) was fined 1000 pound, and ſet in the pillory three times. Denying the 


ver. 31. 


. 


Being and Providence of God, and all contumelies againſt; Jeſus Chriſt, are in the 33 x. F. 
eye of the law Blaſpbemy, and, as ſuch, puniſhed by Fine, Impriſonment, Pillory, &c. © 7 
And by a ſtatute of William III, if any perſon ſhall, by writing or ſpeaking, deny ,y. z. c. 32. 
any one of the Perſons in the Holy Trinity to be God, or aſſert there are more Gods | 
than one; or ſhall deny the Chriſtian religion to be true, or the Old and New Teſta- 
to be of divine authority; he ſhall be uncapable of any office or employment; and 
for the ſecond offence be diſabled to ſue in any actions, to be Executor, c. 
A moſt remarkable inſtance of blaſphemy happened in the reign of queen Eliza- 

beth, One Hacket affirmed himſelf to be anointed king of the earth by the Holy 
Ghoſt, and commanded his two diſciples, Arthington and Coppinzer, to proclaim 
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lowing effect. Eternal God, thou knoweſt me to be the true Jehova 


CamMBnpen, 


in Elizabeth. 


8 BBB 
hto the ſtreets of London, that Chriſt was come to judge the world, and that he 


might be ſeen at the houſe where Hacket lodged : and that all, who refuſed to obey 
him, ſhould deſtroy each other; and that the Queen ſhould be dethroned. He was 


convicted of high treaſon, and at the place of execution repeated a prayer to the fol- 

4 whom thou 
© haſt ſent: ſhew ſome miracle from the clouds, to convince theſe unbelievers, and 
free me from my enemies. If thou refuſeſt to do this, I will ſet fire to the heavens; 
* and pulling thee from thy throne, will tear thee to pieces with my hands. Then, 
turning to the executioner, he faid, dot thou preſume, wretch, to hang thy Ring? 
And lifting up his eyes, with a furious regard, to heaven, he cried, thou repaye/t 
me well for a kingdom beſtowed : I come to take vengeance on thee. 


 " BLESSING. The fame as BENEDICTION,; which See. 


PisCARA, 
Praxis Cerem. 


Ark r's Ri- 
tual. 


Fasr. lib. iii. 
v. 144. 


PIs CAR A, 
Praxis Cerem. 


PISC ARA, 


ibid. 


Sacra Cerem. 
Eccl. Rom. 


To what has been ſaid under that article, we ſhall here ſubjoin a ſhort account 


of the ſuperſtitious practices of the Romiſh church in ſanctifying, or making holy, 


ſeveral things, by a folemn act of BenediQtion, or Bling. 

On holy Thurfday, the officiating Prieſt bleſſes, conſecrates, and exorciſes, three 
ſorts of Oils. The firſt is that uſed in extreme unction; the ſecond that of the 
Chryſma ; the third that of the Catechumens ; ending with this falutation, ave ſanctum 
oleum, hail holy Oil ! after which the new made holy Oils are carried in pro- 
ceſſion into the ſacriſty. 

In Spain, and ſome parts of France bordering upon Spain, the cuſtom of 
Bleſſing meats at Eaſter is ſtill preſerved. This is ſuppoſed to be done in oppo- 
ſition to the hereſy of the Priſcillianiſts, which infected Spain and Guienne: for 
Priſcillian held, that the Devil, and not God, was the Creator of fleſh, and that 


the faithful ought to reject it as impure and wicked, This Bleſſing is ſcarce ever 


uſed, except in thoſe churches, and near thoſe places, where that Hereſy formerly 
prevailed. | | 
On Eaſter-eve, they perform the ceremony of Bleſſing the new fire. At the ninth 


? hour, the old fire is put out, and at the fame time an Acolyth lights the new 


fire without the church. The officiating Prieſt, with his attendants, walks in 
proceſſion to the _ where the ceremony is to be performed. After repeating 
a form of prayer, he makes the ſign of the croſs over the fire. In the mean time 
the Thuriferary puts ſome coals into the thurible, into which the Prieſt throws 
ſome frankinſenſe, having firſt bleſſed it: then he ſprinkles the fire with holy- 
water, ſaying afſperges me Domine, thou wilt ſprinkle me, O Lord. This ceremony 
of the Holy Fire ſeems to be ' borrowed from pagan ſuperſtition ; for the ancient 
Romans uſed to renew the fire of Veſta in the month of March, as Ovid informs us; 


Adde quod arcana fieri novus ignis in æde 
Dicitur, & vires flamma refecta capit. 


Add that the hallowed fire new vigour tales, 
And round the ſacred walls with added luſtre breaks. 


The principal uſe of. this holy fire, among the Roman Catholicks, is to light 
therewith the Paſcbal J. N which likewiſe receives it's Benediction or Bleſſing, 
by the Prieſt's putting five grains of incenſe, in the form of a croſs, into the 
taper. This bleſſed taper muſt remain on the Goſpel- ſide of the altar from Eaſter- 
eve to Aſcenſion-day. 

The Bleſſing of ' Baptiſmal Fonts (another piece of popiſh ſuperſtition) is per- 
formed, among other ceremonies, by the Prieſt's blowing thrice on the water, 
and in three different places; and afterwards plunging a taper thrice into it, ob- 
ferving to ſink it deeper the ſecond time than the firſt, and the third than 
the ſecond, faying at each immerſion, deſcendat in hanc plenitudinem fontis virtus 


ſpiritus 4 i. e. may the influence of the Holy Spirit deſcend on this water. 


On the eve before Chriſtmas, the holy father bleſſes a ſievrd, enriched with 
precious ſtones, wrought in the form of a dove; with a ducal Hat fixed on the 
point of it, richly adorned with Jewels. This he ſends as a preſent to ſome 


prince, for whom he has a particular affection, or ſome great general, who has de- 
ſerved it by fighting againſt the enemies of the church. Pope Pius TId ſent the 


hat and ſword to Lewis XI, with four Latin verſes engraved on the blade, by 


which 
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which his holineſs exhorted him to deſtroy the Ottoman Empite. The Popes, 
according to Aymon, ground this cuſtom on what is ſaid in the ſecond book of 
the Maccabees, c. 5. that © Judas the Maccabee, going to fight Nicanor, General 
© of the army of Antiochus, ſaw in a dream the high Prieſt Onias praying to God 
«* for the Jewiſh people, and the Prophet Jeremiah preſenting him with a ſword, 
and faying theſe words; receive, Judas, this holy ſivord, which is given thee by the 
Lord, to deſtroy the enemies of Ißrael. 

But one of the moſt extraordinary Benedictions of this kind is that of Bells; in 
the performance of which there is a great deal of pomp and ſuperſtition. See 


BELLS. , 


BOEDROMIA [Gr.] An Athenian Feſtival, ſo called, Werd 78 BonSeopirr, 
from coming tu help, or aſſiſt ; becauſe it was inſtituted in honour of Ion, the Sv 1» A 
ſon of Xuthus, who came to the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, in the reign of King 
Erectheus, when they were invaded by Eumolpus, the fon of Neptune. But 
Plutarch reports, that it was obſerved in memory of a victory, obtained by The- Pr vr. in 
ſeus againſt the Amazons, in the month Boedromion, or Auguſt, 2 


BOGARDEENS. The third order of St Francis. See FRANCISC ANV. 
There is a cloiſter of theſe Religious, at Conſtantz in, Germany inhabited by 
twenty Monks, who ſhew a little chapel, called Capella B. Marie ſub Tilia, on 
the wall of which 1s painted the following ſtory. As the Emperor Conſtans was 
paſſing over this very place, his horſe ſlipt into a bog; and at the ſame time the 
virgin Mary appeared to him under a lime tree, and freed him not only from Sir ven, 
that danger, but alſo from a terrible dragon, that watched for him: upon which Jnny 2 


Conſtans made a vow, and built this chapel, and gave a beginning to the city, tries, &c. 
which is called by his name. 


BOGOMILES. A ſect of Hereticks, which ſprung up under Alexius, Em- EvTnyu. - 
peror of Conſtantinople, and Pope Alexander III, about the year 1179. The 2 nay 
word, in the Saracen language, fignifys calling out for mercy. | | "IP 

This ſe&t is akin to that of the Meſſalians, but added to it a great many Cave, Hit. 
fooliſh and wild conceits: for inſtance, that but ſeven books of the Holy Scripture Literar. Szc. 
are to be received ; that the uſe of churches, of the Sacrament of the 6 
Supper, and of all Prayer, excepting the Lord's-Prayer, ought to be aboliſhed ; 
that the baptiſm of Catholics is imperfect; that the perſons of the Trinity are 
unequal, and that they often made themſelves viſible to thoſe of their ſect. 

They faid, that Devils dwelt in the churches; that Satan had reſided in the EA 5 he 
Temple of Solomon, from the deſtruction of Jeruſalem to their own time; and 1 
that he had taken poſſeſſion of the great church of Conſtantinople, called Sancta 
Sophia. 


BOHEMIAN BRETHREN. In Latin Fratres Bobemi. A ſect of Chriſtian 
reſormers in the kingdom of Bohemia, which ſprung up in the year 1467. They 
treated the Pope and Cardinals as Antichriſt, and the church of Rome as the whore 
ſpoken of in the Revelations. . They rejected the Sacraments of the Romiſh church. 

They choſe laymen for their rainiſters. They held the Holy Scripture for the 

only rule of faith. Their Miniſters obſerved none of the ceremonies of the Romiſh 

church in the celebration of the Maſs, nor made uſe of any other Prayer than the 
Lord's-Prayer. They conſecrated leavened bread. They allowed no adoration, but 

of Jeſus Chriſt, in the communion. They re-baptiſed all ſuch as joined them- Do Þ:x, 
ſelves to their congregation. They abhorred the worſhip of Saints, and images, Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
Prayers for the dead, celibacy, vows, and faſts, and kept none of the feſtivals, but 5 a7 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, . and Whitſuntide. 

In 1504, they were accuſed by the Catholics to King Ladiſlaus IId; to whom Idem, ibid. 
they preſented a confeſſion of faith. In it they declared, they held the three 
Creeds, the Apoſtles, the Nicene, and the Athanaſian. They aſſerted, that the 
miniſtry of the church conſiſts in preaching ſound doctrine. They defined baptiſm 
to be a ſign of the inward purity of the Soul procured by Faith. They acknow- 
ledged, that both adults and infants ought to be. baptiſed. Concerning the Eucha- 
riſt, they deny'd tranſubſtantiation, and rejected all Prayers attending the conſecration 
of the elements, alledging that the Prieſt ought not to add any thing to = 
| | words 
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Idem, ibid. 


PLUTARCH, 
in Cæſare. 


MackoB. ex 
Varrone. 


T-INSL 
lib. i. Eleg. 
vi. v. 22. 


Ax NOB. 
adv. Gent. 
lib. 6. 


Ov 1d. Faſt. 
lib. vi. v. 153. 


BON 
words of Jeſus Chriſt, or do any thing more than he did at the laſt ſupper. They 
held marriage to be a type of the union betwixt Chriſt and his church: and they 
allowed extreme unction to the ſick and dying. After ſetting down their confeſſion 
of faith, they implored the King's indulgence. But, notwithſtanding their peti- 
tion, Ladiſlaus publiſhed an edict againſt them, forbidding them to hold any 
meetings either privately or publicly. This drew from them a ſecond Remon- 
ſtrance, in which they declared that they ſeparated from the church of Rome, 
on account of the wickedneſs of it's biſhops, who had forſaken the truth, and 
thereby loſt the power of the keys. In this Remonſtrance, they peremptorily 
rejected the invocation and worſhip of the virgin Mary, and the Saints. 

Luther had no ſooner declared himſelf againſt the church of Rome, but the Bo- 
hemian brethren endeavoured to join his party. At firſt that Reformer ſhewed a 
great averſion to this ſect: but the Bohemians ſending their deputies to him, 
in 1523, with a full account of their doctrines, he allowed them in all points, 
except in what related to the Euchariſt ; and acknowledged, that they were a 
ſociety of Chriſtians, whoſe doctrine came neareſt to the purity of the Goſpel, 
This ſect publiſhed another confeſſion of faith in 1535, in which they profeſſed 
to have renounced Anabaptiſm, which they at firſt practiſed : upon which a Union 
was concluded with the Lutherans, and afterward with the Zuinglians, whoſe 
opinions from thenceforth they continued to follow. 


BONA DEA. [ Tat.] The Goop GO DD ESS. A Pagan Deity of the ancient 
Romans. The Phrygians call her the mother of King Midas: others make her 
to be the nymph Dryas, wite of Faunus, King of the Aborigines. She was a Lady 
of ſuch extraordinary modeſty, that ſhe never went. out of the womens apartment 
(yuramorits); nor was her name heard in public, nor did ſhe ever ſee a man, or 
was ever ſeen by a man : for which reaſon no man was allowed to go into her 
Temple. 

Sacræ Bonæ maribus non adeunda Dez. 


But this reſerved behaviaur is not agreeable to what Arnobius relates out of Sextus 
Clodius ; that Fauna, who is called Bona Dea, was beaten by her huſband with 
rods made of myrtle, becauſe, without his knowledge, ſhe had intoxicated her- 
ſelf, by drinking off a large veſſel full of wine : for which reaſon a caſk of 
wine was always uſed in the facred rites of this goddeſs, and myrtle rods forbidden 
to be brought into her Temple; which was built on the ſide of the mount Pa- 
latine. s 


Templa Patres illic oculos exoſa viriles 
Leniter acclivi conſtituere jugo. 


Built on the mountains fide her 7. emple lyes, 
Unvifited by men with prying eyes. 


Cicero reproaches Clodius with having entered into this Temple, diſguiſed as a 
woman, and having by his preſence polluted the myſteries of the Good Goddeſs. What 
kind of myſteries theſe were, we may learn from Juvenal, who thus ſatirically 


_ deſcribes them. 


Juv EN. Sat. 


vi. v. 313. 


Nota Bonæ ſecreta Deæ, cum tibia lumbos 
Incitat, & cornu pariter vinoque feruntur 
Attonitæ, crinemque rotant, ululantque Priapi 
Mznades: O quantus tunc illic mentibus ardor 
Concubitus! quæ vox ſaltante libidine ! quantus 
Ille meri veteris per crura madentia torrens 


The Secrets of the Goddeſs, nam d the Good, 
Are evn by boys and barbers underſtood ; 
Where the rank matrons, dancing to the pipe, 
Jig with their bums, and are for action ripe : 
With muſic raisd, they ſpread abroad their hair, 
And toſs their heads like an enamour'd mare. DRrvDE 125 * 
* | 
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The Poet then mentions the adventure of Clodius e 


Atque utinam ritus veteres, & publica faltem 
His intacta malis agerentur ſacra: fed omnes 
Noverunt Mauri, atque Indi, quæ Pſaltria penem 
Majorem, quam fint duo Cæſaris Anticatones, 
Illuc, teſticuli ſibi conſcius unde fugit mus, 


Intulerit. idem, l. 
2 % 2 v. 334. 

J wiſh at leaſt our ſacred rites were free 

From theſe pollutions of obſcentty : 147 oY 

But tis well known, what Singer *, how diſguiſed, | 

A lewd audacious action enterprized : n 
: AM" in the habit of 

Into the Fane, with women mix'd, he went, a ſinging wo- 

Arm'd with a huge two-handed inſtrument ; | man. 

A grateful preſent to thoſe holy choirs, 

Where the mouſe, conſcious of his ſex, retires. Id. 


BONOSIANS or BONOSIACS. Heretics, who followed the opinions of — 
Bonoſus Biſhop of Sardica, in the province of Dacia, This Bonoſus was accuſed A. P. 391. 
before the council of Capua of having embraced the Hereſy of Photinus, and 
alſo of ſome offences againſt the canons of the church. That council referred 
the cogniſance of this affair to the biſhops in the neigbourhood of Bonoſus and 
his accuſers, and particularly to thoſe of Macedonia, and the Biſhop of Theſſalo- 
nica their Metropolitan. Theſe Biſhops ſuſpended Bonoſus from the exerciſe of 
his epiſcopal functions. But, notwithſtanding this ſentence of condemnation, 

Bonoſus continued to perform the offices of a Biſhop, and to ordain all who ap- 

plied to him, without diſtinction or examination. Hence aroſe a ſchiſm in the TII IE u. 
church, the ordination of thoſe, whom Bonoſus had ordained, not being looked Hitt. Eccleſ, 
upon as legitimate. But this Schiſm continued no longer than the year 414. 8 N 
Some confound the Bongſians with the Photinians : but they ſeem to have been Art. 68, and 
diſtin&t Sects, or different communions, tho' united in the ſame error. See 7% 
PHoTINIANS. 


BONZES. Indian Prieſts. The Tonquineſe have a Pagod, or Temple, in each 
town; and each Pagod has at leaſt two Bonzes belonging to it: ſome have thirty F. T1 5s a- 
or forty. Theſe Bonzes, in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the laity, Gription 2 
wear a chaplet about their necks, conſiſting of an hundred beads, and carry a Ton quis. 
ſtaff, at the end of which is a wooden bird. They live upon the alms of the 
people, yet are very charitably diſpoſed, and maintain ſeveral orphans and widows 
out of their own collections. | 

The Bonzes of China are the Prieſts of the Fohiſts, or ſe& of Fohi, and it Fern 
is one of their eſtabliſhed Tenets, that there are rewards allotted for the righteous, f. Sons af 
and puniſhments for the wicked, in the next world, and that there are various China, Tom. 
manſions, in which the Souls of men will reſide, according to their different II. 
degrees of merit; a doctrine, which bears a very near reſemblance to Chriſtianity. 
But, in order to deſerve the favour of Heaven, the Bonzes inſtru the people to 
treat the Prieſts with reſpect and reverence, to ſupport and maintain them, and 
to erect Temples and Monaſteries for them; to burn all the gilt paper and filk 
cloaths they can procure ; for in the other world they will be converted into real 
gold and filver, and apparel, and will be faithfully delivered to their deceaſed re- 
lations, to be reſerved for their fole uſe and property. They tell them, that, un- 
leſs they comply with theſe injunctions, they will be cruelly tormented after death, 
and paſs thro a difagreeable variety of tranſmigrations; in ſhort, that they will be 
transformed into Rats, Mice, Aſſes, and Mules. 

The Chineſe Bonzes, according to F. le Compte, are no better than a gang of 
diſſolute idle fellows. All their aim is to incite the people to commiſerate their 
abject condition : to which end they have recourſe to ſeveral tricks and impoſ- 
tures, When the common arts of addreſs fail them, they try what public acts of 
penance will do. Some of them drag heavy chains after them, thirty feet long. 
Some fit in the highway, knocking their heads againſt flint ſtones. Others ſet par- 
ticular drugs on fire upon their heads: all theſe are ſeveral ways of drawing 
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the attention, and exciting the compaſſion of the people, and they ſeldom fail 
of ſucceſs. 
Idem, ibid. Father le Compte tells a remarkable ſtory of one of theſe penitent Bonzes. 
One day, ſays he, I met with:a young Bonze, in the middle ofa country town, 
whoſe air and deportment were graceful, fweet, and modeſt, and who was every 
way qualified to move compaſſion, and meet with ſucceſs. He ſtood upright 
within a chair, thick ſet with long ſharp-pointed nails, in fuch a manner that 
he could not lean any one way without their tearing his fleſh. Two fellows, 
hired for that purpoſe, carried him very gently from houſe to houſe, where he 
beſought people to take pity of his deplorable condition. I am, ſays he, con- 
fined in this chair, for the benefit and advantage of your precious Souls, and I 
am determined never to ſtir out, till I have ſold every — that you ſee in it; 
of which there were above two thouſand. Every nail, continued he, is valued 
at no more than ten pence; but there is ſuch an innate virtue in them, that 
they are worth their weight in gold” Father le Compte does not tell us 
whether all the nails were bought up; but we may reaſonably ſuppoſe ſuch pre- 
cious things did not want for purchaſers. 
F. LrWʃ' rs The Bonzes of Japan are for the generality gentlemen of the higheſt extraction; 
N Epiſt. for when a perſon of quality finds his family grow too numerous, nay, when he has 
Ind. & Jafon. only two ſons, he generally makes the youngeſt a Bonze, to prevent all do- 
meſtic broils and confuſions. Theſe Prieſts are dreſſed in various colours; their 
apartments are very commodious, and ſituated in the healthieſt and pleaſanteſt parts of 
the country. 
Account of F. Navarette tells us, that the Bonzes are obliged to chaſtity; and that, on 
. the ſecond of April 1667, a petty King of Canton had condemned 11 of them 
to be burnt alive for incontinence. He adds, that it was reported of an Empreſs, 
of the laſt reigning family, who had a particular kindneſs for the Bonzes, that ſhe 
granted them a diſpenſation for the of. of women during three days. 
The Bonzes in China, according to Navarette, are computed at 50000. 
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BORAK. An animal, between the ſize of an Aſs and a Mule, on which the 
Mohammedans fays their prophet rode, when he went out of Jeruſalem by night, 
on a journey to heaven. The word ſignifies reſplendent, ſhining ; and the night, on 

DHzznz- Which he ſet out on this celeſtial journey, is called Leilat al Meerage, the night 


Lor, Bibl. of the Aſcenſion ; on which ſeveral Mohammedan Authors have written fabulous 
Orient. and ſuperſtitious treatiſes. 


Sro ur, BORRELLIS TS. A Chriſtian ſect in Holland, fo called from their leader one 
. the Adam Borreel of Zealand, who had ſome knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin Tongues. They are a kind of Anabaptiſts: but they have ſome very par- 

ticular opinions. They reject the uſe of churches, of the Sacraments, publick 

Prayer, and all other external acts of worſhip. They aſſert, that all the Chriſtian 

churches of the world have degenerated from the pure Apoſtolical doctrines. They 


lead a very auſtere life, and employ great part of their goods in alms, and works 
of piety. 


Sozon. BOS Cl. [Gr.] In Engliſh Grazers. A fort of Monks, mentioned by the hiſto- 
lib. vi. c. 33. rian Sozomen, who were found in Syria and Meſopotamia, and took their deno- 
mination from their peculiar manner of living. They never dwelt in any houſe, 
nor eat bread or fleſh, nor drank wine, but lived, after the manner of flocks and 
herds, on the mountains. They continued inſtantly in the worſhip of God, in 
Binenam, Prayers and hymns, according to the cuſtom of the church, till the time of eating 


* 8 was come, and then every man went with his knife in his hand, to provide his 


5. 11. dinner of the herbs of the field. 


Le Gzaxy, BOU LIAN US. An ancient Idol, faid to have been particularly worſhipped at 
323 Nantes; an inſcription of which was found in the year 1592, importing, that the 
111 * v. people of Armorica came three times a year to pay their adoration to this falſe di- 
Hiſt. des Emp. vinity. It is pretended likewiſe, that the temple of this Idol was deſtroyed in conſe- 


Fu 1 quence of the edicts of the Emperor Conſtantine. 


If I 
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If I may be allowed a conjecture, Bouljanus may be compounded of Baal 


(corruptly ſpelt) and Janus. Baal ſignifies Lord, and is a general name given to 
Idols, and Janus is a well known Roman deity. 


BOURIGNONISTS. The followers of Antoinette Bourignon, an enthuſiaſtic BAU 
lady in France, who pretended to particular inſpirations. — be 
Antoinette was born at Lifle, in the year 1616. At four years of age, ſhe Vie continuce 
diſcovered, that Chriſtians did not live up to their principles, and deſired to be de Mad. Bou- 
carried into the country of the Chriſtians, She was endued with a ſurpriſing . * 
Chaſtity, having, as ſhe often declared, never entertained a angle thought con- 
trary to virgin Modeſty, To avoid a marriage, which her father had concerted for 
her, ſhe fled to a deſert, and put on the habit of an hermit ; but was diſcovered, and 
prevailed upon to return to her father : but, being again preſſed to marriage, ſhe 
once more quitted her father's houſe, and paſſed ſeveral years in retirement, In 
1653, ſhe became Directreſs of an hoſpital, and, in 1658, took the order and habit 
of Saint Auguſtin. The hoſpital, of which ſhe was governeſs, being ſuſpected 
of ſorcery, ſhe was obliged to quit it, to eſcape falling into the hands of the civil 
Magiſtrate, and retired to Gand. This was in the year 1662. She was no ſooner 
arrived at Gand, than God diſcovered to her great ſecrets, Here it was that ſhe Viecontinvee, 
gained over her firſt diſciple or convert, whoſe name was de Cort. She had ſe- N 
veral conferences with the moſt famous Carteſians, as Heydanus, and Burman, 
and conceived a terrible idea of their principles. She aſſured them that God 
had revealed to her, that Carteſianiſin was the moſt curſed of all Herefies, and 
downright Atheiſm. She uſed to tell the Philoſophers, that © it was their misfor- Ibid p. 296. 
* tune, that they would needs comprehend every thing by the meer activity of 
human reaſon, without leaving room for the inſpiration of divine faith, which 
demands a ceſſation of our reaſon, and weak underſtanding, that God ma 
© ſhed on our minds that divine light, without which, it is not only impoſſible 
© to know God thoroughly, but himſelf, and the true knowledge of him, 
are driven out of the ſoul by this activity of our reaſon, and our corrupt 
mind. 
At Amſterdam, her revelations were very frequent: one of which was of a 
moſt extraordinary nature. Being in an extaſy, ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw Adam juſt Viecontinuee, 
as he was before the fall, and the manner how he was able alone to produce &. P. 315. 
other men. God repreſented to her, without the intervention of corporeal 
eyes, which would have been unable to endure fo glorious a viſion, the beaut 
of the firſt world, and in what manner it was taken out of the Chaos: all was 
bright, tranſparent, and of ineffable glory. After the ſame ſpiritual manner ſhe had 
a view of the firſt man, whoſe body was more clear and tranſparent than 
chryſtal : in which, and thro' which, were ſeen ſtreams of light paſſing and 
repaſſing thro all his pores, and veſſels containing liquors of all forts and co- 
lours very bright and diaphanous, not only ' of water and milk, but of fire, 
and air, likewiſe. His motions produced the moſt admirable harmony : every 
thing obeyed him: nothing reſiſted, or could hurt him. He was larger of 
ſtature than men at preſent are ; his hair ſhort, curl'd, and inclining to black ; 
his upper lip covered with a kind of down, and, inſtead of the beſtial parts 
not to be named, he was made in like manner as our bodies ſhall be reſtored 
in the life eternal. In this region of the body he had the ſtructure of a noſe, 
of the ſame form with that of his face; and it was a ſource of admirable 
odours and perfumes. Out of this noſe were men to proceed, all the principles 
of whom he had within himſelf: for he had in his belly a veſſel, in which 
{mall eggs were engendered ; and another veſſel full of liquor, which rendered 
theſe eggs fruitful. And, when the man grew warm with the love of God, 
the defire he had that there ſhould be other creatures beſides himſelf, to praiſe, 
love, and adore this great majeſty, cauſed this liquor, by the heat of the love 
of God, to ſpread itſelf over one or more of theſe eggs, with inconceivable \ 
delight : and the fertilized egg ſome time after came forth from the man, by 
this canal, in the form of an egg, and in a little time diſcloſed a complete man: 
Thus, in the life eternal, there will be a holy and endleſs generation, very 
different from that, which fin has introduced by the means of the woman, 
whom God formed out of the man, by taking out of the Loins of Adam 
* that inteſtine, which contained the eggs; which the woman now . 
I from 
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from whence at preſent men are born, agreeably to the new diſcoveries of 
Anatomy. 'The firſt man, whom Adam produced by himſelf in this glorious 
ſtate, was choſen by God to be the throne of his divinity, the organ and in- 
ſtrument, by which God would eternally communicate himſelf with men. 
It was JESUS CHRIST, the firſt born united to the human nature, God and 
man together. 

This lady left Holland in 1671, and went to Noord- ſtrant. She publiſhed a 
great many books, and met with a great number of Antagoniſts, who wrote 
againſt her principles. She died at Franeker in the province of Frieſland, the 
zoth of October, 1680. 

Mr Bayle, in his article of this Euthuſiaſt, ſays: © Tf ſhe was predeſtinated to 
be the inſtrument of ſome revolution in religion, this event was not to be brought 
about by herſelf in perſon, and by her own preaching: it will rather be the 
effect of her writings: for, during her life, ſhe had but very few followers, 
who have continued to decreaſe in number even in the places where ſhe was 
moſt heard. But it is not the ſame in certain countries, which never were 
honoured with her preſence : her books have produced fruits beyond the ſea: 
ſome perſons in Scotland have reliſhed her doctrine, and have endeavoured to 
propagate it. 

In a memoir, communicated to that Author, it is faid, that © Bourignoniſm 
firſt broke out there in 1696, when the work of Antoinette, intituled, The 
light of the world, was publiſhed in Engliſh, with a long preface, to prove that 
this lady ought to paſs for an extraordinary propheteſs. Mr. Charles Leſley, 
in the preface to his Snake in the graſs, refuted the errors of this ſect; which 
was afterwards more amply done by Dr Cockburn, in a book intituled Bouri- 
gnoniſm detected. 


The principles of this ſect bear a very near reſemblance to thoſe of the Quiz T1sTs, 
and QUAKERS. See both. 
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BRACHM ANS, or BRAMINS. A Sect of Indian Philoſophers, known to 
the ancient Greeks by the name of Gymnoſophiſts. They lived upon herbs and 
pulſe, and abſtained from every thing that had life in it. They employed the 
greateſt part of their time in prayer, and ſinging Hymns to the Deity. They 
lived in ſolitude, without matrimony, and without property. They wiſhed ardently 
for death, and conſidered life only as a burthen. 

They had the principal care of the education of children; and they were very 
communicative of their knowledge. They read public Lectures, but required of 
their audience not to ſpeak, or ſpit, on penalty of being turned out for that day. 
After having ſpent ſeven and thirty years in their Society, any one was at liberty 
to quit it, and return to his former life. They might then marry, but were 
not allowed to reveal the myſteries of the philoſophy, they had learned, to their 
wives. They uſed to fay, that life is only a ſtate 4 conception, and that death 
is a ſort of immortal birth and a paſſage to real life and a happy exiſtence : 
but that this privilege can only be expected by thoſe, who have made a right 
uſe of philoſophy. | | 

One of theſe Philoſophers, called Callanus, being in converſation with Alexander 
the Great, rallied the ſtate and pompous retinue of that prince. He told him, 
that, as long as the golden age laſted, nature furniſhed every thing plenteoully : 
but that now Jupiter had given things a new turn, and obliged mankind to 


ſubſiſt upon art and labour; that, notwithſtanding, mortals began to abuſe this 
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laſt favour; which gave him reaſonable apprehenſions that the world was near 
its diſſolution. 

Philoſtratus, in his life of Apollonius Tyaneus, relates, that that Philoſopher, 
thirſting after knowledge, paſſed thro' the country of the Scythians, and Maſſa- 
getes, croſſed the Ganges, and at laſt arrived among the Brachmans, with whom 
he converſed on all the points of Philoſophy. 5 


Some pretend, that the Wiſe- men, who came from the Eaſt, to worſhip our 
Saviour, were of the Sect of the Brachmans. 

The Etymology of the name is differently given : ſome derive it from the 
patriarch Abraham, whom, in their language, they call Brachme. F. Thomaſflin 


tetches it from the Hebrew Borach (fugit, aufugit) becauſe they fled from the 
ſociery of men, and lived in deſerts. k 


This 
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This Sect till ſubſiſts in the Eaſt-Indies. The modern Bramins have preſerved 
ſome noble fragments of the knowledge of the ancient Brachmans. They are 


ſkilfull arithmeticians, and calculate eclipfes of the ſun and moon, as exactly as 


the beſt Mathematicians in Europe. They work the moſt difficult 1 in 


arithmetic, without either pen or pencil, and that with ſurpriſing facility. They 


have a college at Benares, a city ſeated on the Ganges. 
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The Bramins, or Bramanes, make up one of the Caſts or Tribes of the Ba- Lord's diſco- 


nians, a people of Eaſt-India, in the kingdom of Guzarat, or Cambaya. They 


very of the 
Banian Re- 


are the Prieſts of that people, and periorm their office of praying, and reading ligion, Ch. 
the law, with ſeveral mimical geſtures, and a kind of ſinging or quavering voice. 


They are initiated into the order at ſeven years of age, and are received naked, 
to ſhew that they have ſtript themſelves of all worldly cares, to dedicate them- 
ſelves to religion, They are bound to a Pythagorean filence, and wear about 
their loyns a girdle of an Antilope's ſkin, They are enjoyned, firſt never to 
quit their profeſſion ; next, to obſerve all it's duties; and laſtly, not to reveal 
it's myſteries. 


They believe that the world was created in the following manner. When piſſert. on the 


as yet nothing but God and the water exiſted, the ſupreme Being, defirous to Relig; of che 


Bramins. apud 


create the world for his own amuſement and pleaſure, cauſed the leaf of a tree, RA. Cer. 
in the ſhape of a child, playing with it's great toe in it's mouth, to float on Tom. 3. 


the water. From it's navel there iſſued a flower, called Tamara, whence Brama 
drew his original, who was intruſted by God with the creation of the world, 
and preſides over it with an abſolute ſway. 

They aſcribe four ages to the world; the three firſt whereof are already paſſed, 
and we are now in the fourth. The duration of the firſt was one million, ſeven 
hundred twenty eight thouſand years ; the ſecond, one million, two hundred ninety 
two thouſand years; the third, eight hundred fixty four thouſand years. They aſcribe 


various degrees of virtue to the four ages, and aſſert, that all things are conti- 


nually degenerating : which opinion correſponds with the four ages of the poets, 
the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron age. This world, they fay, 
will have an end: but it is as yet far removed; for a thouſand revolutions of 
the four ages make no more than one of the days of Brama's life, who will 
live an hundred years; and, in the year 1639, they computed that he was entring 
into his fifty firſt year, The firſt day of the firſt month after the expiration 
of theſe hundred years, the world will be conſumed by fire. The Sun, which 
now lends us but a few of his rays, will then dart them all at once on the 
earth. The ſea will be dryed up, and the mountains crumble into duſt ; after 
which the rains will deſcend with violence, in the fame manner as the water 
ruſhes out of an elephant's trunk ; and then Brama will give up the ghoſt. 
They make no diſtinction between the Souls of men and brutes ; but fay, 
the dignity of the human Soul conſiſts in being placed in a larger body, and 
having more room to diſplay it's faculties. They derive the origin of the Soul 
immediately from God, and fay, that, as all rivers ſpring from, and empty them- 
ſelves into, the Sea, ſo all Souls came from God, and reunite with his eſſence. 
They allow of rewards and puniſhments after this life. The wicked are hurl'd 
into Antamtappes, or the dark well, whence they can never return. There they 


are torn with thorns, pecked by mad crows with ſteel beaks, and by dogs, 


and gnats, which are continually ſtinging them. The righteous are placed, ac- 
cording to their degree of merit, in one or other of the Surgam, or ſeven in- 
ferior heavens : thoſe of the moſt heroic and exalted virtue are raiſed to the 
heaven of Brama, where they enjoy endleſs and inconceivable felicity. 

Their Pagods, or Temples, conſiſt of three parts: the firſt is a vaulted roof, 
ſupported on ſtone columns; it lyes open, and all perſons, without diſtinction, are 
allowed to enter into it. It is adorned with ſymbolical figures, made of wood, 
as Elephants, Oxen, and Horſes. The ſecond part is open in the day-time, and 
ſhut at night. It is filled with groteſque and monſtrous figures, as men with many 
heads and arms. The third, which is a kind of chancel, is kept always ſhur, 
with a very ſtrong gate. In this is placed the ſtatue of the Deity, to whom 
the Pagod is dedicated. A great number of lamps burn day and night before the 
Idol. The Bramins, before they go into the Pagod, pull off their ſhoes, and 
leave them at the door. 
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The divine worſhip of the Bramins conſiſts chiefly of praceſſions made in ho- 


nour of their Deities. On theſe occaſions, the image of the God is fixed on a 


KI RcHER, 
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prancing horſe carved in wood, ſtanding only on his, hind legs, which are» fixed 
in the board whereon he is carried. Torches. are barn before the Idol, Who has 


a Sombreiro or Umbrello over his head: by the horſe's. fide:ſtands.a man, ;who- fans 


the idol, and drives away the flyes. After the proceſſion, the idol is placed again 


in the Pagod, where a Set of young proſtitutes dance in. honour of the god. They 


likewiſe deck the inge of their gods with flowers, rich cloths, and precious 
ſtones. They light up 


ap lamps before them, and preſent victuals to them twice a 
day. He, who carries the diſh, haying a little bell in his; hand, is preceded by 
two perſons, the one playing on a flute, and the other beating a drum. After 
the rice has ſtood an hour before the idol, the ſame perſon comes and takes it 


back, and the meſs is conſidered as a gift beſtowed by the god on thoſe who 


eat it. 


The Bramins are remarkable for their religious auſterities. One of them ſhall 
make a vow to wear about his neck a heavy collar of iron for .a conſiderable 
time: another ſhall. chain himſelf by the foot to a tree, with a firm reſolution. 
of dying in that place; and another ſhall walk in wooden ſhoes ſtuck full 


of nails on the inſide. See Gy MNos0PHISTS. 


BRAMA, or BRUMA. A Pagan deity of the Eaſt-Indians. He is the- firſt 
perſon of a kind of Trinity in their theology; is the great progenitor of mankind, 
and has created as many worlds as he has conſiderable parts in his body. The Bra- 
mins (according to Kircher) relate, that the firſt world, which is ſituated above the 
heavens, was produced from Brama's brain ; the ſecond from his eyes; the third from 
his mouth; the fourth from his left ear; the fifth from the palate of his mouth; the 
fixth from his heart; the ſeventh from his belly; the eighth from his privities; the 
ninth from his left thigh ; the tenth from his knees; the eleventh from his heel ; the 
twelfth from the toes of his right foot ; the thirteenth from the ſole of his left foot ; 
and the fourteenth from the air with which he is ſurrounded. They affirm, that 


there is ſome affinity or relation between theſe fourteen worlds, and the parts of 


Brama's body ; and add, that the inhabitants of each world partake of the character 
and inclinations peculiar to the reſpective parts, from whence they proceeded. Thus 
thoſe created in the firſt world are wiſe and learned ; thoſe of the ſecond, penetrating ; 
thoſe of the third, eloquent; of the fourth, cunning and artful ; of the fifth, glutto- 
nous; of the ſixth, generqus and magnificent ; of the ſeventh, niggardly ; of the 


eighth, addicted to pleaſures, particularly venereal ; of the ninth, laborious; of the 


tenth, ruſtick; of the eleventh, baſe, and employed in the loweſt offices; of the 
twelfth, infamous raſcals; of the thirteenth, unjuſt and mercileſs; and thoſe of the 
fourteenth, ingenious and dextrous people. | 

Della Valle, in his voyages, gives us a deſcription of the idol Brama, which he 
aſſures us he himſelf ſaw. * There is (fays he) a temple dedicated to Brama in Hagra. 
It's ſtatue ſtands in the middle of the temple, amongſt a great number of idols of 
© white marble. It has three faces, and ſeveral arms. This ſtatue has not the leaſt 
« drapery about it, and is repreſented with a long ſharp beard, and a prominent belly. 
At the feet of the ſtatue are two ſmall images repreſenting his children, and on the 
* ſides two more, repreſenting his wives. | 

The Indian doctors fay, there was in the beginning a woman called Paraxacti, 
which ſignifies very excellent and ſublime power. This woman had three ſons, Brame 
or Bruma, Vixnu, and Rutrem. Of theſe, Brama, who had five heads, had the 
power alone of creating all things viſible and inviſible ; and Vixnu was inveſted with 
the power of preſerving all things his brother had created. Rutrem, as well as his 
brother Brama, had five heads; and theſe three brethren married their mother, who 
had brought them forth. 

The god Brama, according to the Indian Bramins, never fails, at the inſtant of 
each man's birth, of what nation or tribe ſoever he be, to write on his head, in indelible 
characters, every thing he is to do, and whatever is to befal him during hislife. They 
relate likewiſe, that Brama, deſirous of taking his own daughter to wite, and foreſee- 
ing ſhe would not conſent to it, and that their nuptials would be diſapproved by the 
reſt of the gods, aſſumed the ſhape of a ſtag, and purſued his daughter, who fled 
from him, till they came to a dark and gloomy foreſt, where he contummated their 
inceſtuous marriage, Vixnu, Rutrem, and the- thirty thouſand million of gods, 
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heard of what Brama had done, and unanimouſly agreed to puniſh him for his intoni- 

tinency by cutting off one of his heads. Rutrem was ordered to put the ſentence in 

execution, who, meeting his brother, took off one of his heads with one ſtroke of his l 

nails, which were very long and ſharp; ſince which Brama has but four heads. Brama, Tron 

not ſatisfied with having married his own DS ay: took to wife another woman, on the Gods 

called Saraſſuadi, who was prodigiouſly learned. Her name is had in do great vene- b 

ration among the Indian Pagans, that they repeat it a vaſt many times every day. Rig. — 

| 13 18 V. 3. 

BRAN CHIDZ. [Gr.] Prieſts of the Temple of Apollo, which was at Didymus, $v 19 & 5: 

in Ionia, a Province of the ſeſſer Aſia, towards the gean Sea, upon the frontiers of 

Caria. They delivered up to Xerxes the riches of that Temple: after which, 

thinking it unſafe to ſtay in Greece, they fled into Sogdiana, on the other ſide of 

the Caſpian Sea, upon the frontiers of Perſia; where they built a! City called by 

their own name. But they did not eſcape the puniſhment due to "their crime; 

for Alexander, having conquer'd Darius King of Perſia, and being informed of mu ; 

their treachery, put the inhabitants to the ſword, and raſed their City, puniſhing Sag 

the impiety of the fathers in their poſterity. . 


BRAURONIA. [Gr.] An Athenian feſtival, in honour of the goddeſs Diana ; P a v 5 « n. 
ſo called from Brauron, an Athenian Town; the place, in which this feſtival was e N " 
obſerved, . and where a famous ſtatue of that deity, brought from Scythia Taurica, poi .y x, 
by Iphigenia, remained till the ſecond Perſian War, in which Xerxes took it lib. viii. c. 9. 
away. It was celebrated once in ten years, under the management of ten men, Harrocra; 
called from their office Ig , The victim, offered in facrifice, was, a goat; rio | 
and it was cuſtomary, at this ſolemnity, for certain perſons to ſing one of Homer's Sv : 2 45 
Iliads. The moſt remarkable perſons, on this occaſion, were young virgins habited 
in yellow gowns, and conſecrated to Diana. They were not to be above ten 
years of age, nor under five. The reaſon of conſecrating theſe virgins to Diana 
was this. Among the Phlauidæ, inhabitants of a burrough in Attica, there was 
a Bear, which was ſo far diveſted of his natural fierceneſs, and became ſo tame 
and tractable, that he was admitted to eat and play with the young girls: but one 
of them happening to be a little too free with him, the beaſt tore her to pieces, 
and was afterwards killed by the brethren of the maid. Upon this followed a dread- 
ful peſtilence in Attica; as a remedy of which, they were ordered by the oracle to 
appeaſe the anger of Diana for the death of the Bear, by conſecrating virgins to 
her in memory of it. The Athenians obeyed the divine command, and enacted 
a law, that no virgin ſhould be married till ſhe had undergone this ceremony. 


From hence the conſecration of theſe virgins was called a'x7wy, and the Virgins 
themſelves aezT%, bears. | ; 


BRAZEN-SEA. One of the facred utenſils, in the Temple of Solomon, 
among the Jews. It was caſt in the plain of Jordan, and removed from thence 
into the inner court of the Temple: where it was placed upon twelve Oxen, Kings vi, 
three of which looked toward each quarter of the World. It was ten cubits 2z—6. 
from the one brim to the other, five cubits in height, and thirty cubits in circum- 2 Chron. ir, 
ference, and contained t/-ree-thouſand baths. The brim of it was perfectly round, 5 
and fo it continued in the two upper cubits ; but, below the brim, in the three 
lower cubits, it was ſquare. It was a hand-breadth thick, and the brim was 
wrought, like the brim of a cup, with flowers of lillies. About the body of this 
huge veſſel there were two borders of engravings, being the heads of Oxen in 
demi-relief; out of which ſome ſuppoſe the water iſſued, and that they were 
made as cocks and conveyances for that purpoſe. 

This Brazen, or Molten Sea was defigned for the Prieſts to waſh themſelves 
in, before they performed the ſerviee of the Temple. The ſupply of water was 
through a pipe out of the well Etam ; tho' ſome are of opinion, that it was con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with water by the Gibeonites. 


BREAST-PLATE. One part of the prieſtly veſtments, anciently worn by Commentz- 
the Jewiſh High-prieſts. It was a folded piece of the fame rich embroidered tors on Ge- 
Stuff, of which the Ephod was made: and it was ſet with twelve precious ſtones, neſ. xi, 12. 
on each of which was engraven the name of one of the tribes. They were ſet Lud. de Dieu, 
in four rowes, three in each row; and were divided from each other by, r in Exod. 

ittle 


xxviii, 17. 
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* ann1vs, little golden ſquares, or partitions, in which they were ſet. The names of theſe 


ſtones, and that of the tribes engraven on them, as alſo their diſpoſition on the 


breaſt· plate, are as follows. 
Sardine. Emerald. . Ligure. 2 Beryl. 
| RevBen. | | Jupan. Gar. _||[ZEBULUN. 
| 4 | Topas. 21 Saphire. £6, IN | Agate. Onyx. 
13 SIMEON. || DAN. | [As RER. _ Joseen 
I | Amethyſt. vo Faſper. 00 


room | | Diamond. 
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The Talmudiſts tell us, that the names of the tribes were not engraven with 


any tool, which would have waſted ſome part of the Stone, but by a certain 


Matuox. 
Kele ham- 
mikdaſh. c. 9. 


miraculous kind of worm, which, being ſet upon each of theſe Stones, crawled 
along thoſe lines, which Moſes had chalked out ſor it, and by its motion im- 
preſſed the letters on the Stones. The Jews ſay likewiſe, that the names of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, were engraven over that of Reuben, in the firſt 
Stone, and, in the laſt, under that of Benjamin, the words Shibte-jah, the tribes 0 
the Lord; in order to make up the whole Alphabet, ſome letters of uncl 
were wanting in the names of the twelve Patriarchs. 

This breaſt-plate was faſtened at the four corners; thoſe on the top to each 
ſhoulder by a golden hook or ring at the end of a wreathen chain; and thoſe 
below to the girdle of the Ephod, by two ſtrings or ribbons, which had likewiſe 
two rings and hooks. | 

This ornament was never to be ſevered from the prieſtly garment ; and it was 
called the Memorial, to put the High-prieſt in mind how dear thoſe tribes ought 
to be him, whoſe names he wore on his breaſt. It is alſo called the breaſt- 
plate of Fudgment, becauſe it had the divine oracle of Urim and Thummim an- 


nexed to it. See URIM AND THUMMIM. 


J 1 , de 
itand. Ho- 


Tris. Canon. 


MasniLlLoN, 
de Curſu Gal- 
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BRE VIARV. A daily office, or book of divine ſervice, in the Romiſh church. 
It is compoſed of Matins, Lauds; firſt, third, ſixth, and ninth Veſpers; and the 
Compline or Poſt-communio : 1. e. of ſeven diffetent hours, on account of that ſaying 
of David, ſeven times a day will I praiſe thee : whence ſome authors call the 
breviary by the name of Hora Canonicæ, Canonical Hours. | 

The Breviary of Rome is general, and may be uſed in all places: but on the 
model of this have been built various others, appropriated to each Dioceſe and 
each order of Religious; the moſt eminent of which are thoſe of the Benedictins, 
Bernardins, Carthuſians, Carmelites, Dominicans, and Jeſuits ; that of Cluni, of 
the church of Lyons, of the church of Milan, and the Mozatabic Breviary, 
uſed in Spain. | 

The Breviary of the Greeks, which they call by the name of *Q-»a5yy (Ho- 
rologium) Dial, is the fame in almoſt all the churches and monaſteries, that follow 
the Greek rites. The Greeks divide the Pſalter into twenty parts, called Kebiouzrz 
(Sedilia) Seats, becauſe they are a kind of Pauſes or reſts. In general, the Greek 
Breviary confiſts of two parts; the one containing the office for the evening, called 

nr the other that of the morning, divided into Matins, Lauds ; firſt, 
third, fixth, and ninth Veſpers ; and the Compline. 

The inſtitution of the Breviary not being very ancient, there have been inſerted 
in it the lives of the Saints, full of ridiculous and ill-atteſted ſtories; which gave 
occaſion to ſeveral reformations of it by ſeveral councils, particulary thoſe of Trent 
and Cologne; by ſeveral Popes, particularly Pius V, Clement VIII, and Urban VIII; 
as alſo by ſeveral Cardinals and Biſhops ; each lopping off ſome extravagances, and 
bringing it nearer to the ſimplicity of the primitive offices. 

Originally, every perſon was obliged to recite the Breviary every day; but by 
degrees the obligation was reduced to the Clergy only, who are enjoined, under 

ain of mortal fin, and Eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to recite it at home, when they 
cannot attend in publick. In the XIVth Century, there was a particular m_— 

| ; grant 


BRI 


granted in favour of Biſhops, who are allowed, on extraordinary occaſions, to"paſs 
three days without rehearſing the Breviary. 

This office was originally called the Curſus, and afterward the Breviarium ; 
which latter name imports, that the old office was abridged, or rather that this 
Collection is a kind of abridgment of all the prayers. 


BRIAREUS. A Giant; the fon of Ather, Titan, or Cælus and Terra. This 
was his name in heaven: on earth he was called Ægeon. 


Oy Bprz2zov 4Atugot Ott, avs ces a Tz rave; 


Hom. II. i. 
AHA. v. pro 
Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon call, Mr. Pop k. 
He was of ſignal ſervice to Jupiter, when Pallas, Juno, Neptune, and the reſt of 
the gods, endeavoured to bind him in chains, and dethrone him, 
Os pz M Kporiwn ier x 1 Idem, ibid. 
Tov o dr eio y Nees Det, sir 7 20 nous v. 405+ 


With giant-pride, at Jove's high throne he ſtands, 

And brandiſh'd round him all his hundred hands. 

Th affrighted gods confeſs their awfull Lord; 

They drop'd the fetters, trembled, and ador d. Mr. Pore. 


Yet this ſame Giant, at another time, conſpired with the reſt of his Gigantic 
brethren to dethrone Jupiter. Virgil deſcribes him, on this occafion, as having 
an hundred hands, and fifty heads, and breathing out fire. 


AÆgeon qualis, centum cui bracchia dicunt, 
Centenaſque manus, quinquaginta oribus ignem ; | 
Pectoribuſque arſiſſe; Jovis cum fulmina contra Virctt. 


. En. lib. x. 
Tot paribus ſtreperet clypeis, tot ſtringeret enſes. 5 


And as Ægeon, when with heav'n he ſtrove, 

Stood oppoſite in arms to mighty Fove ; 

ood 0 bi hundred hands. 22 the War, 

Defy'd the forky lightning from afar: 

At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 

And flaſh for fleſh returns, and fires for fires : 

In his right hand as many ſivords he wields, 

And takes the thunder on as many ſhields. DRV DEN. 


The fable ſays, that Jupiter, to puniſh him, threw him under mount tna, 
which, as often as he moves, belches out fire, \ 


Qs &' omoT Atitvaiy q mugp TUpPoprrvoo | | dg 
SelovTa i WY e TavrTe, X2 Tv 1019 LH. 1 
Eis sr Be, & inupuds X41 M. | | nx. 
To ſhift his load, the tortured Giant turus; 

And, as he moves, the trembling mountain burns. 


Briareus is one of the monſtrous forms, which Aneas meets at his entrance into Hell. 


Centauri in foribus ſtabulant, Scyllæque biformes, BY ee 
Et centum geminus Briareus, & bellua Lernæ. pies: - L vi. v. 287. 


Of various forms unnumber'd ſpectres more, 

Centaurs, and double ſhapes befiege the door : 

Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ons: 

And Briareus with all his hundred hands. DRYDEN. 


St BRIDGET (ORDER or). See St SAVIOUR (ORDER OF). 


BRIT TINNIANS. A particular Congregation of Auguſtin Monks, ſo called 


> . - a ? Hiſt. des Ord, 
becauſe their firſt eſtabliſhment was in a ſolitary place, in the Marche of Ancona, Relig. Tom. 


1 Y y named III. chap. 2, 
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named Brittinni. They were very auſtere, eat no meat, faſted from the Feaſt of 
the exaltation of the holy croſs till Eaſter; and, at other times, every Wedneſday, 
Fryday, and Saturday, beſides the faſts enjoyned by the church. They eat 
cheeſe and eggs but three times a week. 
Theſe Religious refuſed to ſubmit to the Bull of Pope Gregory IX, which obliged 
the Monks of the order of St ＋ 5 to quit their grey habit, and take the 
a 


black. At laſt they obtained of that Pope a Bull, dated Auguſt 18, An. 1241, 
permitting them to retain their grey habit, but without the Surcingle, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Fryars Minors. 

The Brittinnians entered into the general union of the ſeveral congregations of 
the Monks, who followed the rule of St Auguſtin ; which was effected by Pope 
Alexander IV, in the year 1256. Sce Au Gus TIN Monks. 


BRIZO. The goddeſs of ſleep, worſhipped (as Athenæus informs us) at 
Delos. The name comes from the old Greek word Geifuy to fleep. This Deity 
preſided over dreams, which ſhe delivered in the manner of oracles ; whence 
Athenzus calls her » C um» warns. The Delians offered to her little boats full 


of all forts of Eatables, except fiſhes : and this they did for the happy ſucceſs 
of their navigation. 


BRONTES, STEROPES, and PYRACMON. The three Cyclopes, 


Attendants on the god Vulcan ; who (according to the Pagan Syſtem of Theology) 
are employed in forging thunder-bolts for Jupiter. 


Ferrum exercebant vaſto Cyclopes in antro, 
Bronteſque, Steropeſque, & nudus membra Pyracmon. 


The Cyclops here their heavy hammers deal ; 


Loud ſtrokes, and hiſings of tormented ſteel 
Are hear d around. DRYDEN. 


Claudian employs theſe Vulcanian brethren in forging a ſuit of cæleſtial Armour. 


— — — — — Vobis jam Mulciber arma 
Præparat, & Sicula Cyclops incude laborat. 
Brontes innumeris exaſperat Ægida ſignis; 

Altum fulminea criſpare in caſſide conum 
Feſtinat Steropes; nectit thoraca Pyracmon; 


Ignifluiſque gemit Lipare fumoſa cavernis. 


For thee already Mulciber prepares 

Celeſtial arms, and fits thee for the Wars. 
The ark on the Sicilian anvil's laid; 

The toil the rough Vulcanian brethren aid. 
The pond'rous ſhield, huge Brontes, is thy care, 
Glitt' ring with various imag ry from far. 
Rough Steropes with labour faſhions by 

The Helm, that formidably nods from high : 
Nor diſtant far, Pyracmon forms with care 
The temper d Breaſt-plate, ſure defence in war. 
| Loud, as they plye the work, their eager toil 
Echo's thro Lipare's reſounding iſle. 


BROWNISTS. A religious. Set, which ſprung up in England, towards the 
end of the XVIth century. Their leader was one Robert Brown, born at North- 
ampton. They ſeparated from the eſtabliſhed church on account of it's diſcipline and 
form of government. They equally diſliked Epiſcopacy and Preſbyterianiſm. They 
condemned the ſolemn celebration of marriages in the churches, maintaining that 
Matrimony being a political contract, the confirmation of it ought to proceed from 
the civil Magiſtrate. They rejected all forms of Prayer, and held that the Lord's- 
Prayer was not to be recited as a Prayer, being given only as a model, whereon 
our prayers. are to be formed. 


BRUMÆ, or BRUMALIA. Feſtivals of Bacchus, among the Romans, 


celebrated twice in the year; the firſt on the 12th of the Calends of March; the 


other 


BUD 
other on the 18th of the Calends of September. They are called Brumalia, 
either from Brumus, an antient name of Bacchus, or from Bruma, the Winter, 
becauſe they were celebrated in that ſeaſon of the year, 

Tertullian, among other Heathen feſtivals, which ſome of the primitive Chriſtians Tas vi 4; 
were much inclined to obſerve, mentions theſe Brumæ or Brumalia. He objects de Idol. c. 14. 
to thoſe Chriſtians, that they are not ſo conſiſtent in their religion as the Pagans, 
who never would comply with the obſervation of any of the Chriſtian feſtivals. 

This relict of Paganiſm continued in the minds of many Chriſtians to the time Bin cu an, 
of the Council of Trullo, A. D. 692. which Council prohibited it, with many other Orig. Eccleſ. 


- | . | Sn B. xvi. Ch. 4. 
obſervances of the like nature, under pain of Excommunication. "759 4 
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BUABIN. An Idol of the Tonquineſe. He is the Guardian of all buildings TissaviEA, 
and edifices whatever. The perſon, who comes into poſſeſſion of any tenement, en- T14v5*n15n: 
tertains this Houſehold Deity or Idol in a ſmall Hut or apartment prepared for his 
reception. He is ſolemnly invited by beat of Drum, and preſented with agreeable - 
perfumes, and variety of diſhes ſet out in an elegant manner. 


BUDDU. An Idol of the inhabitants of Ceylan. He is of gigantic ſtature, K* ox, De- 
and is ſaid to have been one, who lived a very holy and penitent life. The Chinghu- cn P pas cey- 
life reckon their years from the time he lived among them. Ribeyro found, by Ch. ;. 
computation, that he lived about the fortieth year of the Chriſtian Ara. The Ri>zy Ao, 
tooth of an Ape, which a Portugueſe Viceroy cauſed to be burnt in the year Fit. of Cey- 
1 56—was formerly adored as one of Buddu's. The Portugueſe in vain endea- 
voured by this means to put a ſtop to the idolatrous Worſhip of that facred 
relick. The people gave out that it had eſcaped out of the hands of the prophane, 


and taken refuge upon a roſe. 


 BUDSDO. In the languages of China and Japan ſignifies the way of wor ſhip- Hal. ef Jo 
ping foreign Idols; from whence thoſe, who adhere to this ſect of religion, are pan. B. III. 
called Budsdorſts, and the religion itſelf Budsdoiſm. The Founder of this religion, Ch. 6. 
Kæmpfer tells us, was Budba, who, according to the doctrine of the Indian Bra- 
mins, was an effential part of Wiſtnou, their Deity, who made his ninth ap- 
pearance in the world under that name. The Japonneſe call him Budz and 
Siala, which, in proceſs of time, became a common Epithet of all Gods and Idols, 
the worthip of whom was brought over from other Countries. 

This Budz, or Siaba, according to the Japonneſe, was born in the country 
Ten/ik, which literally ſignifies a Country of Heavens. The Japonneſe comprehend 
under this name the Iſland of Ceylan, the Coaſts of Malabar and Cormandel, and 
in general all the ſouthern Aſia. He was born in the 26th year of the Chineſe Em- 
peror So9ws, about a thouſand years before Chriſt. At nineteen years of age, he 
became a diſciple of Arara Sennin, a Hermit of great repute, who lived at the 
top of a mountain, called Dandokf. Under this holy man, he followed a very 
auſtere life, wholly taken up in the contemplation of divine things, and fitting 
croſs. legged, with his hands in his boſom, fo placed, as that the extremities 
his two thumbs touched each other; a poſture thought to be extremely proper 
for profound meditation. By this means he penetrated into the moſt ſecret and 
important points of religion, which he afterwards communicated to his numerous 
diſciples and followers. He lived 79 years. 

He taught, that the Souls of men and brutes are of the fame ſubſtance, and 
both immortal : that there are rewards and puniſhments for virtue and vice in 
another life. He laid down five commandments as the ſtanding rule of the life 
and behaviour of all his faithfull adherents, 


I. The Law 8E SRO. Det to kill. 

II. The Law Is To. Not to ſteal. 

III. The Law SIIAIN. Not to whore. 

IV. The Law MaGo. Net to he. 

V. The Law ONSs IU. Not to drink ſtrong Liquors. 


Theſe general Laws are branched out into a great number of Gofiak#at i.e. Counſels 
or admonitions, by applying them to particular actions. The number of theſe is fo 
very extenſive, that there are but few, who oblige themſelves to a ſtrict obſervance 
of them all. | | 

2 | Two 
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Two of his diſciples, Annan Sonsja, and Kaſia Sonsja, collected his wiſe ſen- 
tences, which were found after his' death, written with his own hand on leaves 
of trees, into a book, which is called Fohekio, that is, the book of fine flowers, 
and ſometimes, by way of eminence, 'Kzo, the Book, as being the moſt perfect 
performance of the kind, and the Bible of all the eaſtern nations beyond the 
Ganges, who embraced the doctrine of Budz, or Siaka. The two Compilers of 
it, for their pains, were ranked among the Saints, and are now worſhipped, 
jointly with their maſter, in whoſe Temples, and upon whole altars, they are 
placed, one at his right, and the other at his left hand. 

Before the doctrine of Szaka was introduced into Japan, the old Sin To, or 
Idol-worſhip, was the only flouriſhing religion in that Empire. They had but 
few Temples, and few feſtivals. A certain ſimplicity prevailed, and the people, 
following the dictates of reaſon, chiefly aimed at living good moral lives. The 
firſt, who taught the doctrine of Budz or S:aka in China (if we may believe the 
Japonneſe Hiſtorians) came over thither about the year of Chriſt 63, and ob- 
tained leave to build a Temple, called the Temple of the white Horſe, becauſe the 
holy book of Siaka was brought over on a white Horſe. The greateſt difficulty 
the preachers of this new doctrine had to encounter, was the philoſophy of Con- 
fucius, then ſhining in it's full luſtre, and univerſally approved: and it appears, that, 
for ſeveral hundred years, this new Religion made but a flow progreſs in China, 
till, about the year of Chriſt 518, one Darma, a great Saint, came into China 


from Seitenstu, that is, as the Japonneſe explain it, from that part of the world, 


2 Kings xxv, 


HoFFMAN, 
Leo ALLA- 
ius. 


which lyes Weſtward with regard to Japan. This perſon laid the firſt ſure 
foundation of * if in that mighty Empire. This new worſhip, having 
gained ground in China, ſoon ſpread into Fakkuſai (the peninſula of Coræa) where 
the firſt Idol of Budz or Siata was erected, and worſhipped, in the year of Chriſt 
543. Japan ſoon admitted this new religion, following in that, as they had done 
in many other things, the example of the neighbouring countries. 

The Japonneſe have ſeveral beautiful convents built by the principal ſets of 
this religion: among which the convent and Temple of Kataiſi is remarkable for 
a ſtatue of Siaka, gilt, of an extraordinary fize, and fitting on a Tarate- flower, 
faba Agyptiaca. The Eccleſiaſtics of the Budſdo religion have no proceſſions, 
nor other public ſpectacles, as the clergy of the Sinto religion have. They al- 
ways keep within the diſtrict of their convents, and mind little elſe but their 
prayers in the Temple at ſtated hours. Their maintenance ariſes from fees given 


them to pray for the relief of departed Souls, and the voluntary contributions of 
their Danna or pariſhoners. 


BUL. The eighth month of the Eccleſiaſtical year of the Jews, tho' but the 
ſecond month of the civil year. It anſwers to our October, and conſiſts of 
twenty- nine days. On the ſixth day of this month the Jews faſted, becauſe 
on that day Nebuchadnezzar put to death the children of Zedekiah, in the pre- 
ſence of their unhappy father, whoſe eyes, after they had been witneſſes of this 


ſad ſpectacle, he ordered to be put out. We find the name of this month men- 
tioned, in Scripture, but once. See YEAR (JEWISH). 


BULL. A written letter, diſpatched, by order of the Pope, from the Roman 
Chancery, and ſealed with Lead. It is a kind of Apoſtolical Reſeript, or Edict, 
and is chiefly in uſe in matters of juſtice or grace. If the former be the in- 
tention of the Bull, the lead is hung by a hempen cord; if the latter, by a ſilken 
thread. It is this pendent lead, or ſeal, which is, properly ſpeaking, the Bull, 
and which is impreſſed on one fide with the heads of St Peter and St Paul, and 
on the other with the name of the Pope, and the year of his pontificate. The 


Bull is written in an old round Gothic letter, and is divided into five parts; 


the narrative of the fact; the conception; the clauſe ; the date; and the faluta- 
tion, in which the Pope ſtyles himſelf Servus Servorum, the Servant of Servants. 
Theſe inſtruments, beſides the lead hanging to them, have a croſs, with ſome 
text of Scripture, or religious motto, about it. Thus, in thoſe of Pope Lucius III, 
the device was, Adjuva nos Deus Salutaris nofter ; that of Urban III, ad te, Do- 
mine, levaui animam meam ; and that of Alexander III, vias tuas, Domine, de- 
monſtra mibi. | 
2 
Bulls 
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Bulls are granted for the conſecration of Biſhops, the promotion to Beneflces, 
the celebration of Jubilees &c. Thoſe brought into France are limited by the 
Laws and cuſtoms of the Land; nor are they admitted, till they have been exa- 
mined, and found to contain nothing contrary to the liberties of the Gallican 
church. | 

Aſer the death of a Pope, no Bulls are diſpatched during the vacancy of 
the See. Therefore, to prevent any abuſes, as ſoon as the Pope is dead, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Roman 2 Thar: takes the ſeal off the Bulls, and in 
the preſence of ſeveral perſons, orders the name of the deceaſed Pontiff to be eraſed, 
and covers the other fide, on which are the faces of St Peter arid St Paul, with 
a linnen cloth, ſealing it with his own ſeal. i 

The. word Bull is derived from bullare, to ſeal letters; or from Bulla, a drop 
or bubble. Some derive it from the Greek BA council: Pezron from the celtic 
Buil, Bubble. 

The BULL IN coꝝNA DoMiNT is a particular Bull, read every year, on the 
day of the Lord Supper, or Maunday Thurſday, in the Pope's preſence; con- 
taining Excommunications and Anathema's againſt Heretics, and all who diſturb 
or oppoſe the Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the holy See. After the reading of the 
Bull, the Pope throws a burning torch into the publick place, to denote the thunder 
of this Anathema. The council of Tours in 1510 declared the Bull in cena 
Domini void in regard to France. 


BUMICILIS. A religious ſect of Mohammedans in Egypt and Barbary, who y,,,,.. 


pretend to fight with the Devils, and commonly appear in a great fright, and covered Deſcripe, of 
Lorth a 
South Guirea. 


with wounds and bruiſes. About the full of the Moon, they counterfeit a Combat 
in the preſence of all the people, which laſts for two or three hours, and is pet- 
formed with Aſagaia's or Javelins, till they fall down quite ſpent : but in a little 
time they recover their ſpirits, get up, and walk away. 


BURIAL. A regard paid to the dead, or a performance of the laſt offices to the 
deceaſed, has made no inconſiderable part of the Religion of all countries, in all 
times. Of theſe laſt offices, the care of their funeral rites was the greateſt and moſt 
neceſlary ; being looked upon as a debt {6 ſacred, that ſuch as neglected to diſcharge 
it were thought accurſed : hence the Romans called them Juſta, and the Greeks 
Aale, vdunua, ö, &c. words implying the inviolable obligations, which nature has 
laid upon the living to take care of the obſequies of the dead. Nor are we to 
wonder the antient GREEEKsS and Romans were extremely follicitous about 
the interment of their deceaſed friends, ſince they were ſtrongly perſuaded, that 
their Souls could not be admitted into the Elyſian fields, till their bodies were 
committed to the earth ; and that, if it happen'd, that they never obtained the 
rites of Burial, they were excluded from the happy manſions, for the term of an 
hundred years. 


Nec ripas datur horrendas, et rauca fluenta, 
Tranſportare prius, quam ſedibus oſſa quierunt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hæc litora circum : 
Tum demum admiſſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt. 


Nor dares the Tranſport Veſſel croſs the waves 

With ſuch, whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves. 

An hundred years they wander on the ſhore ; | 

At length, their penance done, are wafted ore. DRYDEN. 


Hence, in moſt of the poets, we meet with the paſſionate requeſts of dying men, 
or of their ghoſts after death, for this favour. Thus, in Homer, the ſhade of 
Elpenor earneſtly beſeeches Ulyſſes to perform his funeral rites. 
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But lend me aid, I now conjure tber, lend, 

By the ſoft tye, and Aral name of friend ! 

By thy, fond Conſort, by thy Father's cares! 
By lov'd Telemachus his blooming years! © 

(For well I know that ſoon the heav'nly powers 
Will give thee back to day, and Circe's ſhores ;) 
There pious on my cold remains attend. 
There call to mind thy poor departed friend., 
The tribute of a tear is all I crave, © 
And the poſſeſſion of a peacefull Grave. 

But if, unheard, in vain compaſſion plead, 
Revere the Gods; the gods avenge the dead. Pop RE's Odyſſey. 


For this reaſon, of all imprecations the greateſt was, that a perſon might dye un- 
buried; and it was conſider'd as a duty incumbent on all travellers, who ſhould meet 
with a dead body in their way, to caſt duſt or mould upon it three times. 


= . — 2 Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa, licebit 
v. 36. ; Injecto ter pulvere curras, 


Thrice cer the coarſe the ſprinkled afhes caſt; 
The pious deed will not retard your haſt. 


This, where the cuſtomary ſolemnities of interment could not be had, was look'd 
upon as a ſufficient paſsport for the admiſſion of a ghoſt into Pluto's Domi- 
nions. 

The antients conſidered it as a great misfortune, notwithſtanding that they 
received the rites of Burial, if they were not laid in the ſepulchres of their fathers, 
but were buried in a foreign Country. Hence the Epitaph of Leonidas the Taregtine 


runs thus. 
AnxTHOLOG. Io N r I722ums rel bord, on 5 Tz2avr © 
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Far from Tarentum, my own Soil, I dye; 
And, worſe than death, in foreign ground J lye. 


But, notwithſtanding the great care of the antients, in performing the funeral! 
_ rites of the dead, there were ſome perſons, whom they thought unworthy of thoſe 
laſt offices, and to whom they therefore denied them. Such were, 1. Publick or 
private Enemies. Hence Homer introduces Ulyſſes threatning Socus with the 
want of Burial ; Hector likewiſe promiſing the ſame treatment of Patroclus; and 
Achilles revenging his cruelty by the ſame treatment of that Hero. Thus, like- 
 Howezs, Il. wiſe, Lyſander, the Spartan Admiral, having conquered the Athenian fleet, and 
, . . put to death Philocles, one of their commanders, and four thouſand Athenian 
1 * priſoners, refuſed to give any of them Burial. 2. Such as betrayed, or conſpired 
Diop. Sicul. àgainſt their Country: on which account, Ariſtocrates, being convicted of Treaſon 
lib. xvi. c. 6. againſt the Arcadians, was ſtoned to death, and caſt out of the bounds of their 
Pavsax. in Country, unburied : and the famous Phocion, to mention no more, being unjuſtly 
Meſſenicis. condemned by the Athenians, as having conſpired to deliver up the Piræeus into 
Prur. & the enemies hands, had his boy caſt out of Attica, and forbidden to be interred 
CLAN: BEE under a very ſevere penalty. 3. Tyrants were denied the rites of Burial, Of this 
we have an inſtance in the Pherzans, who, having ſlain Alexander, who had 
© cruelly oppreſſed them, threw his carcaſs to the dogs. Thus Neſtor tells Tele- 
machus, that, if Menelqus had found Ægiſthus alive, after his murther of Aga- 
memnon, and Tyranny over the Myceneans, he would not have vouchſafed hun 
Burial. FRY 
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The Ruffian; breathing. pet an Argiue grounds, 
Nor earth had hid his Carcafe from the .skjes 
Nor Gracign Virgins ſbriet d bis obſequtes 3... © = 


But fowls obſcene diſinember d his remains, n 
And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. Pop r's Odyſſey. 


conicis. 


damus, the Spartan king, being ſlain in ly, and depriyed.of Burial, Pauſanias con- ;, L. 


in plundering the City and Temple of the Delphians, - To theſe we may z 
to their creditols, and 
ul 


who ſuffered capital puniſhment, were deprived of Burial; thoſe eſpecially, Mi 
7 
by beaſts and birds of prey. To this Horace alludes: | 


Non hominem occidi: non paſces in cruce corvos. Lib. i. Ep. 16. 
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You ſhall not hang, then, on the fatal wood, 
Unburied, and of rav'nous crows the food. 


I never imbrew'd my bands in human blood: ? 


Juvenal alſo hints at the ſame cuſtom. 


Vultur jumento, & canibus, crucibuſque relictis, di ad an 
Ad fetus properat, partemque cadaveris affert. Eo 
Where carrion flinks, and croſſes ſtand in air, 
 Rapacious vulturs greedily repair, | 2 | 
And food from thence they to their young ones bear. 9 
Of thoſe, who were allowed the rites of Burial, ſome were diſtinguiſhed by 
particular circumſtances of diſgrace attending their interment. Thus perſons killed 
by lightning, as being thought hatefull to the Gods, were buried apart by them- 
ſelves, leſt the aſhes of other men ſhould receive pollution from them: and thoſe, 
who had waſted: their patrimony, . forfeited the right of being buried in the ſe- 
pulchres of their fathers; whence Democritus was in danger of wanting, a bu- 
rial-place, becauſe he had ſpent his paternal inheritance in travelling into foreign 
countries, and ſearching after the ſecrets of nature. If perſons, who had incurred 
the publick hatred, had yet the good fortune to obtain burial, it was cuſtomary 
to leap upon their tombs, and caſt ſtones at them, in token of deteſtation and 
abhorrence, Thus Euripides; 
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He leaps, indignant, on bis father's tomb, 
And, in deriſion, pelts his grave with ſtones, 


It was likewiſe cuſtomary to punith offenders, even after their death, by de- 

priving them of the graves, in which their remains had been depoſited. Thus, Lxcvacus, 

Phrynicus, the Athenian, being arraigned and condemned for treaſon, ſome time Orat. in Leo- 

after his Funeral, his Tomb was opened, and his relicks thrown out of Attica. em. 
Among the Jews the privilege of Burial was denied only to ſelf-murderers, IA e. Po x- 


who were thrown out to rot above ground. Malefactors, who were hanged A 94 


on a gallows (a circumſtance of the greateſt ignominy) were, nevertheleſs, al- it. 4. 
lowed the rites of Burial, out of reſpect (fay the Rabbins) to the image of God, Deut. xxi. 23. 
wherein man was created. 1 | 
In the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, tho' good men always defired the Honour 
and Privilege of that folemn interment, which was practiſed by the church; yet 
Were 
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remain in any of it's Portico's, to which the exemption does not extend. 


CAA 


were they not (like the Heathens) fo concerned for their bodies, as to think it any 
real detriment or loſs to them, if either the barbarity of their enemies, or any 
other accident denied them this privilege : for they confidered, that nothing could 
be a prejudice to that body, which was to riſe again. On which ſubject it is 
plauſibly enough faid; 


— — — Calo tegitur, qui non habet urnam. 


Interr d beneath the cope of heav'n he lyes, 
Jo whom or pow'r, or chance, an urn denies, 


The primitive Chriſtian church denied the more ſolemn rites of Burial -only te 
unbaptized perſons, ſeif-murtherers, and excommunicated perſons, who continned 


obſtinate and impenitent in a manifeſt contempt of the church's cenſures. See 
FUN ERAL RITES. 


C. 


AAA or CAABAH. Arab.] A ſquare building. The word is 
7 AF particularly applied by the Mohammedans to the famous Temple 

of Mecca, built, as they pretend, by Abraham and Ifmatl his 
| PIE Son. It is towards this Temple they always turn their faces, 
8 Y ( f * they pray, in whatever part of the world they happen 
T he Muſſulman writers tells us, that, in the time of Adam, there ſtood à 
Tent, in the place where the Temple was afterwards built; that this Tent was 
ſent down from Heaven, to ſerve as a place of divine worſhip ; that Adam often 
viſited this holy place; and that Seth his ſon followed his example; till at 


length he judged it proper to build there a Temple of ſtone, for the uſe of his 


4 E 


poſterity; and that this firſt Temple, being deſtroyed by the deluge, was rebullt 


by Abrabam and his ſon Iſmäel. N | 

The Mohammedans give this Temple the name of Beitallab, that is, the 
houſe of God. Mohammed, in the Koran, ſays ; we have eſtabliſhed an houſe or 
Temple, as a means whereby men may acquire great merit. Huſſain Vaez thus pa- 
raphraſes this paſſage : * We have deſtined the ſquare houſe, which is the Temple 
© of Mecca, to the ſervice of God; that you may have the certain means of 
acquiring great merit, as well by the tireſome journey you ſhall take, to ar- 
rive at it, as by the religious viſit you ſhall pay to it. We have made it 
© to be a facred and privileged place, in which it is not permitted to kill or 
< moleſt any perſon: wherefore, O ye faithfull, after you ſhall have known the 
« dignity and excellence of this Temple, put up your prayers in it, as did 
© Abraham. We commanded both him and his fon Iſmael to purge this houſe 
© from all the filth and ſuperſtitions of the idolaters, that it might be fit for 
© the ſtations, proceſſions, adorations, and all other exerciſes of the true ſervants 
© of God.” So great is the vencration of the Mohammedans for this Temple, 
that they believe, a ſingle view or fight alone of its ſacred walls, without any 
particular act of devotion, is as meritorious in the ſight of God, as the moſt carefull 
diſcharge of one's duty, for the ſpace of a whole year, in any other Temple. 
They pretend, that the impreſſion of Abraham's foot is ſtill to be ſeen on one 
of the ſtones, notwithſtanding the repeated endeavours of the Idolaters to efface it. 

The Caaba, or ſacred Temple of Mecca, enjoys the privilege of an Aſylum 
for all ſorts of criminals : but then they muſt retreat into the Temple itſelf, and not 


In | 
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In the Koran we read theſe words; God commands you to give back the Depoſits 
into the hands of thoſe, to whom they belong. The interpreters ſay this paſſage is to 
be underſtood literaly of what paſſed after the taking of Mecca. Mohammed, 
having entered victorious into that City, ſent to demand the keys of the Temple, 
of Othman the ſon of Thaleha, who kept them. Othman brought them to 
him, and, as he preſented them, Abbas, Mohammed's Uncle, demanded them of 
him, becauſe he already had thoſe of the wells Zemzem. Othman, upon this 
demand, drew back his hand, and refuſed to deliver them: but Mohammed ſaid 
to him, Do you not truſt in God, and his Prophet? Upon which Othman gave him 
the keys. But Mohammed, after having performed his devotions in the Temple, 
reſtored the keys to Othman, who immediately embraced his Religion ; and 
from that time his poſterity has enjoyed the privilege of keeping the keys of the 
Temple of Mecca. 

The tradition of the idolatrous Arabians, before the time of Mohammed, was, 
that Abraham, being ready, in obedience to the command of God, to facrifice 
his ſon Iſmäcl on one of the Mountains of Arabia, was hindered from executing 
his deſign by the Arch-Angel Gabriel; and that, at the fame time, Abraham and 
Iſmäel were ordered to build a Temple in the fame place, where Adam had 
formerly built one, called Serab, which word ſignifies a Ca/tle, Whereupon theſe 
two Patriarchs built the Caaba, to perpetuate the memory of their obedience. 

The ancient Arabians adorned and embelliſhed the outſide of this Temple 
with the works of their moſt excellent Poets, written in letters of gold on ſtuff 
of filk. But the Mohammedans have always covered it's roof and walls with 
rich brocades of filk and gold, which the califs formerly furniſhed, and after 
them the Sultans of Egypt. At preſent, the grand Seignor ſends every year 
rich tapeſteries by the caravan of Egypt, for the adorning of this famous 
Temple. | 

The Abaſſid Califs would have rendered this Temple much more magnificent 
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Chap. Naſſa. 


than it ever was; but were diverted from their deſign by the Doctors of their 


Law, who repreſented to them, that the Temple would in time loſe the reſpect 
which was paid to it, if it was ſubject to change it's form according to the 
caprice of princes. They were therefore content to build round it magnificent 
portico's or galleries, illuminated with an infinite number of lamps, for the con- 
venience of the Pilgrims. Notwithſtandpg, Moktadi, the thirty-firſt Calif of that 
race, took away the old gate of the Terfple, of which he made his coffin, and 
gave another, which was covered with thin plates of ſilver gilt. 

The Caaba, or holy Temple of Mecca, is moſt remarkable for the pilgrimages 
made to it by the devout Muſſulmans. In the Koran, God commands Abraham 
to preclaim unto the peofile a ſolemn Pilgrimage, that they may be witneſſes of the 
advantages, which accrue to them from the viſiting this holy place. It is related, 
that Abraham, in obedience to this command, went up to mount Abou kobeis, 
near Mecca, and cricd from thence, O men, perform the pilgrimage to the houſe of 
your Gd; and that God cauſed thoſe, who were then in the loins of their 
fathcrs, and in the wombs of their mothers, from Eaſt to Weſt, and who, he 


knew before hand, would perform the pilgrimage, to hear his voice. See P11- 
GRIMAGE. 


 CABBALA. [Hebr.) Traditions. Among the Jews, it principally means the 
myttical interpretations of their Scriptures, handed down by tradition. The man- 
ner, in which Maimonides explains the Cabbala, or Traditions of the Jews, is 
as fuliows: © God not only delivered the Law to Moſes on mount Sina, but 
tlie explanation of it likewiſe, When Moſes came down from the mount, and 
entered into his Tent, Aaron went to viſit him, and Moſes acquainted Aaron 
* with the Laws he had received from God, together with the explanation of 
* them. After this, Aaron placed himfelf at the right hand of Moſes, and Eleazar and 
Ithamar, the ſons of Aaron, were admitted; to whom Moſes repeated what he had 
* juſt before told to Aaron. Theſe being ſeated, the one on the right, the other on 
* the left hand of Moſes, the ſeventy elders of Iſrael, who compoſed the San- 
* hedrim, came in. Moſes again declared the fame Laws to them, with the 
* Interpretations of them, as he had done before to Aaron and his Sons. Laſtly, 
© all who pleaſed of the common people were invited to enter, and Moſes in- 
* ſtructed them likewiſe in the ſame manner as the reſt. So that Aaron heard 
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four times what Moſes had been taught by God upon mount Sina; Eleazar 
and Ithamar three times; the ſeventy Elders twice; and the people once. Moſes 
afterwards reduced the Laws, which he had received, into writing, but not 
the explanations of them : theſe he thought it ſufficient to truſt to the me- 
mories of the above mentioned perſons, who, being perfectly inſtructed in 
them, delivered them to their children, and theſe again to theus, from age 
to age.” 

The Cabbala therefore is, properly, the Oral Law of the Jews, delivered down, 
by word of mouth, from father to ſon: and it is to theſe interpretations of the 
written Law our Saviour's cenſure 1s to be applied, when he reproves the Jews for 
making the commands of God of none effeft thro their traditions. 

Some of the Rabbins pretend, that the origin of the Cabbala is to be referred 
to the Angels; that the Angel Raziel inſtructed Adam in it; the Angel Japhiel 
Shem; the Angel Zedekiel Abraham &c. But the truth is, theſe explications 
of the Law are only the ſeveral interpretations and deciſions of the Rabbins on 
the Law of Moſes; in the framing of which they ſtudicd principally the combi- 
nations of particular words, letters, and numbers, and by that means pretended to 
diſcover clearly the true ſenſe of the difficult paſſages of Scripture. 

This is properly called the Artificial Cabbala, to diſtinguiſh it from ſimple 
Tradition: and it is of three forts. The firſt, called Gematria, conſiſts in taking 
letters as figures, and explaining words by the arithmetical value of the letters 
of which they are compoſed. For inſtance, the Hebrew-letters of 7abo-Schilch, 
(Shiloh ſhall come) make up the ſame arithmetical number as Męſiach (the Meſſiah) 
from whence they conclude, that $h:/oþ ſignifies the Meſiab. 

The ſecond kind of Artificial Cabbala, which is called Notaricon, conſiſts in 


taking each particular letter of a word for an entire diction. For example, of Be- 
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reſchith, which is the firſt word of Geneſis, compoſed of the letters B. R. A. 
SCH. J. T. they make Bara-Rakia- Arez-Schamaim- fam-Tehomoth. 1. e. he crea- 
ted the firmament, the earth, the Heavens, the Sea, and the Deep; or in forming 
one entire diction out of the initial letters of many: thus in, Atah-Gibbor-Leho- 
lam- Adonai (thou art ſtrong for ever, O Lord), they put the initial letters of this 
ſentence together, and form the word Agla, which ſignifies either J will reveal, 
or @ drop of dew, and is the Cabbaliſtic name of God. | 

The third kind, called Themura, confiſts in changing and tranſpoſing the letters 
of a word: thus of the word Bere{chifh (the firſt of the book of Geneſis) they 
make A-betiſri, the firſt of the month Ty, and infer from thence, that the 
world was created on the firſt day of the month Tiſri, which anſwers very nearly 
to our September. 

The Cabbala, according to the Jews, is a noble and ſublime ſcience, conducting 
men by an eaſy method to the profoundeſt Truths. Without it, the holy Scrip- 
tures could not be diſtinguiſhed from prophane books, wherein we find ſome mi- 
raculous events, and as pure morality as that of the Law, if we did not penetrate 
into the truths locked up under the external cover of the literal ſenſe. As men 
were groſſly deceived, when, dwelling upon the ſenſible object, they miſtook angels 
for men; ſo alſo they fall into error or ignorance, when they inſiſt upon the 
ſurface of letters or words, which change with cuſtom, and aſcend not up to the 
Ideas of God himſelf, which are infinitely more noble and ſpiritual. 

Some Viſionaries, among the Jews, believe, that Jeſus Chriſt wrought his mi- 
racles by virtue of the myſteries of the Cabbala. Some learned men are of opinion, 
that Pythagoras and Plato learned the Cabbaliſtic art of the Jews in Egypt : others, 
on the contrary, ſay, the philoſophy of Pythagoras and Plato furniſhed the Jews 
with the Cabbala. Moſt of the Heretics, in the primitive Chriſtian church, fell 


into the vain conceits of the Cabbala ; particularly the Gnoſtics, Valentinians, and 
Baſilidians. 


CABB ALIS TS. Thoſe Jewiſh Doctors, who profeſs the ſtudy of the Cabbala. 
In the opinion of theſe men, there is not a word, letter, or accent, in the Law, 
without ſome myſtery in it. The firſt Cabbaliſtical author, that we know of, 
is Simon the ſon of Joachai, who is ſaid to have lived a little before the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus. His book, entitled Zohar, is extant; but it is 
agreed, that many additions have been made to it. The firſt part of this work 
is entitled Zeniutha or Myſtery ; the ſecond Idra Rabba or the great Synod ; oo 
| thir 
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third Idra Lata, or the little Synod, which is the author's laſt Adieu to his 
diſciples. See RABBINS. : 


CABIRI. The great, powerful, Gods of the ancient Pagans. Who they were, 
is a queſtion much controverted among authors. 'The old ſcholiaſt on Apollonius's 
Argonautics ſays; Mugvrai ds & Tn Zauglezxn &tc. In Samothracia, they are ini- 
tiated into the myſteries of the CABIRI ; whoſe names are recorded by Mnaſeas : 
they are in number four; Axieros, Axiocerſa, gre pr and Caſmilus. Axieros is 
Ceres; Axiocerſa, Proſerpine; Axiocerſus, Pluto; and the fourth, Caſmilus, is Mer- 
cury. 

Bochart gives us Hebrew Etymologies of the three firſt of theſe names. Axieros, 
he fays, ſignifies, in that language, the earth 1s 5 Polſeſſion; which agrees very 
well with Ceres: Axiocerſus and Axiocerſa mean death or deſolation is my portion; 
which is very applicable to Pluto and Proſerpine. Caſmilus, he tells us, was 
rather a Miniſter or Attendant on the Gods Cabiri, than one of them: and Ser- 
vius ſays, Caſmilus is a Tuſcan word ſignifying the Miniſter of the Gods; an office 
always aſcribed by the ancients to the God Mercury. A modern author, who Fou auonr, 
finds moſt of the Pagan Deities in the family of Abraham, makes Axieros to be Reflex. Cri. 
Tjaac, the heir of his father Abraham, and in whom his ſeed was to be called; . 
and Axiocerſus and Axiocerſa to be Iſhmael, and his Wife, becauſe it is ſaid, he 9. 3. 
dwelt in the deſert or wilderneſs of Paran, and his mother took him a wife out of Genef. xxi, 
the land of Egypt; both which deſcriptions agree with the Etymologies given by 2“ 
Bochart. | : 

The Cabiti, therefore, according to Apollonius's ſcholiaſt, were the Gods of Sa- 
mothracia, an Iſland bordering on the continent of thrace, Varro reckons up V a « o. 
but two Cabiri, or Samothracian Deities, Tellus and Cælus; others Three, Jupi- lib. iv. 
ter, Juno, and Minerva; whom Tertullian therefore means, when he ſays; fres Texrur rt. 
are trinis Diis patent, Wa NIS, Por ENT IBUS, VALENTIBUS: eofdem Sa- lib. de Speclac. 
mothracas exiſtimant. 1. e. there are three altars erected to three gods, GREAT, 
PowERFULL, STRONG: the ſame are thought to be the Deities of Samo- 
thracia. 

Macrobius, ſpeaking of the latter Cabiri, ſays; Jupiter is the middle region of SxrurNAL, 
the air; Juno the lower region, together with the earth; and Minerva the upper lib. iii, c. 4. 
region, or ther. He adds, that Demaratus, the fon of Corinthius, being to be ini- 
tiated into the myſteries of the Samothracian religion, joined the above-mentioned 
Deities in one and the ſame Temple ; which notion of the three Samothracian De- Ie ® 
ities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, might poſſibly (in the opinion of the learned Theolog. 
Voſſius) have been the corrupt remains of a very ancient tradition, received Gentil. lib. 
from Noah the friend of God, concerning the three perſons in the Deity, the "OF: 2 
Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit : upon which Hypotheſis, Jupiter muſt be taken 
for the ſupreme God, or Tehovah of the Jews; Minerva for the word, or wiſdom, 
of God; and Juno for the holy Spirit, the love and delight of Jupiter, or the 
ſupreme Being. And that the Samothracian religion was very ancient, appears „o. Rer. 
from hence, that the Romans received it from the Albanians, the Albanians from Humanar. 
the exiled Trojans, and the Trojans from king Dardanus, who brought it out of lib. ii. 
Samothracia into Phrygia, ſcarce more than eight hundred years after the deluge ; 
nor is it improbable, that the Samothracians had theſe deities ſome centuries 
beſore Dardanus. t 

The term Cabiri comes from the Hebrew or Phoenician word Cabir; which 
ſignifies great or powerfull; and ſeems to have been a general name given to Deities 
of a ſuperior rank. Such were Caſtor and Pollux (the Gio or ſons of Fupiter) 
among the Greeks, as appears from an ancient greek inſcription, preſerved by Gruter, 
and thus render'd into Latin. Gaius Gar: filius Acharnenſis ſacerdos factus deorum Tresaus. 
magnorum Dioſcurorum Cabirorum &c. dedicavit. i. e. Dedicated by Gaius, the jon P. 319. 
of Gaius the Acharnanian, made Prieſt of the great gods Dioſcuri, Cabiri, &c. 

We are informed likewiſe, that the Saracens, till the time of the Emperor He- Init. Sarace- 
raclius, worſhipped idols, adoring Lucifer and Venus, whom they called Cu a B a R, c. ex Pu. 


' : 3 .? thym. Zigab. 
which in their language ſignifies the ſame, as Cabir in the Hebrew or Pheœni- — * 


cian; viz, Great. 
It is impoſſible to reduce the numerous, but fabulous, ſtories of theſe Cabiri 
to any conſiſtency ; for they were all the inventions of later ages; and, _ Js 
I abulous 
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fabulous accounts of later times became intermixed with the ancient traditions, it is 
no wonder the truth was very much obſcured by them. 


CABIRIA. [Gr.] Feſtivals in honour of the Cabiri or great and powerful 
Gods; celebrated at Thebes and Lemnos, but eſpecially in Samathrocia, an Ifland 
conſecrated to the Cabiri. All who were initiated into the myſteries of theſe 
gods were thought to be ſecured thereby from ſtorms at Sea, and all other dangers. 
The ceremony of initiation was performed by placing the candidate, crowned 
with olive-branches, and girded about the loyns with a purple ribband, on a 
kind of throne, about which the prieſts, and perſons before iuitiated, danced. 


This was called 'Erbegriomoc, Entbrontzation. 


CADARIAH. [Arab.] Cadarians. A Set among the Muſſulmans, which 
attributes the actions of a man to the man himſelf, and not to the divine de- 
cree, determining his will. The firſt author of this Set was Maabed Ben Khalid 
Al-Giohni. Ben Aun, one of the moſt celebrated Mohammedan Doctors, never ſa- 
luted the Cadarians, ſaying they were Muſſulman Magi or Manichzans, becauſe 
they admitted two principles, God and Man. The word comes from the Arabic 


Cadara, Power. 


CADIZADELIRES. A Sect of Mohammedans, very like the ancient 
Stoicks. They ſhun feaſts and diverſions, and affect an extraordinary gravity in 
all their actions. They are inceſſantly talking of God, both in public and pri- 
vate; and ſome of this Sect make a jumble of Chriſtianity and Mohammediſm, 
particularly thoſe who live on the borders of Hungary and Boſnia, They read 
the Goſpel in the Sclavonian tongue, and the Koran in the Arabic: they drink 
wine in the month Ramadhan, or Lent of the Turks, but put either cinnamon 
or ſome other drugs in it, and then they think they may lawfully drink it. 
They love and protect the Chriſtians. They believe that Mohammed is the holy 
ghoſt, and that the deſcent of the fiery tongues, on the feaſt of Pentecoſt, was 


the type of the coming of that Prophet. They practiſe circumciſion, and juſtify 


it by the example of Jeſus Chriſt, 


CADHA and CADR. [Arab.] The Divine Decree, and Predeſtination. The 
Mohammedan divines diſtinguiſh between theſe two words, and ſay, that the firſt 
ſignifies the Decree, conſidered as in God, and flowing from God; and the ſe- 
cond ſignifies, the ſame Decree, when put in execution here below. In the Koran 
it is ſaid, that of thoſe, who ſhall be preſented before the judgment-ſeat of God, 
Chap. Hd. ſome are happy and others unhappy ; i. e. in the language of the Muſſulmans, Elect 

and Reprobate. An Interpreter on this verſe ſays, that the marks of Election in 
this world are, tenderneſs of heart, hatred of the world, diſtruſt of one's elf, 
and of the creatures; and modeſty : as, on the contrary, the marks of reproba- 
tion are, hardneſs of heart, love of the world, a great confidence in one's ſelf, 
and in the creatures; and impudence. A Mohammedan author relates, that Mo- 
hammed uſed to fay of this chapter; the chapter Hud has made my hair grey 


before it's time. 


In the ſame chapter, Noah ſpeaks, in the name of God, to the people, whom 
he inſtructed by his preaching, as follows: God has imparted to me his mercy, 
* by the gift of prophecy, with which he has favoured me : but it is hid from 
* you, and I can not force you to acknowledge it, becauſe you will not receive it. 

n interpreter ſays on this paſſage: © If Noah could have forced theſe incredu- 
© lous people to believe theſe words, and embrace the Law of God, he would 


A 


© doubtleſs have done it: but the reins of man's free will are in the hands of 
God, who governs them as he pleaſes. The door-keeper of his juſtice drives 


away from his gate thoſe whom he thinks fit, and the introductor of his 


* mercy gives admiſſion to whom he pleaſes. 


5 


words, the interpreters find a more exalted meaning in them, t 
of Predeſtination. | 


In another chapter, it is faid : © Lord, thou art maſter of all kingdoms ; thou 
giveſt them to whom thou wilt, and takeſt them out of the hands of thoſe 
* who poſſeſs them, whenever thou pleaſeſt” Beſides the literal ſenſe of theſe 


o wit, the doctrine 


A Perſian 
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A Perſian author, ſpeaking of the Elect and Reprobate, ſays; there is from 
all eternity a plank prepared for the former, to fave them from ſhipwreck, 
and conduct them into harbour; and the latter are marked in the forehead with 
< a button of fire, for eternity. The divine juſtice puſhes the one to the left, 
and his goodneſs calls the other to ſtand on his right hand,” The author of 
Methnevi ſays; Thou, O Lord, tranſporteſt the people of the moſque of the 
true God into the . gg Temple of the Ghebres: thou takeſt theſe out of the 
« Pagod of the Gentiles, and makeſt them of the number of the faithful. How 
can our weak underſtanding comprehend this? Thou art ſovereign Lord of all 
things, and diſpoſeſt them according to thy good pleaſure.” 


CADRITES. A ſort of Mohammedan Fryars, whoſe founder was called Abdul 
Cadri, a man of great ſkill in Philoſophy'and Law. Once a week, they ſpend R:cavn'; 
a great part of the night in turning round, holding each others hands, and re- —__ 
peating inceſſantly the word Hai, which ſignifies Living, and is one of the at- Empire. 
tributes of God; during which one of them plays on a flute. They never cut 
their hair, nor cover their heads, and always go barefooted. They have liberty to 


quit their convent whenever they pleaſe, and to marry. 


CAF. The name of a mountain, which the ignorant Mohammedans, attached D'H « ns e- 
to the fables of their falſe prophet, believe to encompaſs the whole globe of 6 * 
Heaven and Earth, and to bound the hemiſphere on all ſides. An oriental My- MT. 
thologiſt tells us, that this mountain has for its foundation a ſtorie, called Sakhrat, 
of which mention is made in the Koran. The ſame author fays, that this ſtone Chap. Z:c- 
ſupports the axis of the earth; that it is made of an entire emerald ; and that *. 
it is from the reflexion of this ſtone that the Heavens appear to us of an azure 
colour: laſtly, he fays, that when God would cauſe an earthquake in any part of 
the world, he commands this ſtone to put in motion one of its roots, which 
ſerve it in the ſtead of nerves; and that the motion of the root occafions that 

of the earth, with which it correſponds, to ſhake and tremble, and ſometimes 
to part aſunder. This is an inſtance of Mohammedan Philoſophy, founded on 
the principles of the Koran. = 


CAFER. [we] An Infidel with reſpe& to religion, and an Ingrate with DH: « » «- 
reſpect to benefits received. The author of Nightariſtan cites the Perſian verſes of dor, Bibl. 
Methnevi, in the life of Iſmael, where he fays ; | 93 


The Infidel, abo has no law, <ohen he keeps his word, diſcovers in himſelf 

an attribute of the Divimty : | 

But, he, who does not obſerve it, is very far from the true faith, tho” he 
profeſſes to be a Muſſulman. 


CAFUR. The name of a fountain in the paradiſe of the Mohammedans, 


» SALE's Ko. 


ſo called from its reſembling camphire (which the word fignifies) in ſmell and = ax, Ch. 
colour. Mohammed, in his Koran, fays; The juſt ſhall drink of a cup of wine, XVI. 
mixed with the water of CAFUR, a fountain whereof the ſervants of God ſhall 

drink; and they ſhall convey the ſame by channels whitherfſoever they pleaſe. 


CAHANBARHA: So the Perſians call the fix ſeaſons, or days, in which; D' Her- 
according to the tradition of the ancient Magi, God created the world: but, this 1.9.7 Bid! 
true tradition being afterwards altered by ſuperſtition, they placed theſe ſix ſeaſons, 
or days, not immediately the one after the other, ſo as to make up a continued 
week, according to the account given by Moſes, but in different months of the 
year, attributing likewiſe to each terin or ſeaſon the ſpace of five days. 

IrRtnzvus, 


CAINITES: Chriſtian Heretics, who ſprang up about the year 130; lid. 8. e. 83 


Au usr. 


ſo called becauſe they eſteemed Cain worthy of the greateſt honours. They Hareſ. c. 38. 

acknowledged a power ſuperior to that of the Creator. They called the former Een ax. 
Wiſdom, and the latter the inferior virtue. They pretended, that all thoſe, who Ges. _— 
are repreſented as wicked perſons in Scripture, ſuch as Cain, Eſau, Corah and his 7, IE u. 
followers, the Sodomites, and even Judas himſelf, were the peculiar care of Miſdom, Hitt. Ecclef. 


and all the juſt of the Creator : that, for this reaſon, Cain got the better of . 
| B bb | Abel ; ites, 
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Abel; that, as for the reſt, it is true, the Creator ſet himſelf againſt them, but 
that he could not hurt them, becauſe Y/:/dom took them under her protection: 
that Judas alone knew all theſe myſteries, and that, for this reaſon, he betrayed 
Jeſs Chriſt, in order to procure to the world the great benefits, which he knew 
would ariſe from the death of Chriſt ; and which the power of the Creator would 
have prevented, and thereby defeated thoſe happy effects. 

Nor were the Morals of this Sect leſs impious than their Creed: for they pre- 
tended, conformably to the doctrine, which Carpocrates afterward taught, that we 
muſt perform all ſorts of actions in order to be fayed ; and they placed perfection 
in boldly committing thoſe works of darkneſs, which modeſty forbids to name. 
They faid likewiſe, that every action has its angel, which preſides over it; whom 
therefore they invoked, on the performance of each particular action. 

They had ſeveral apocryphal books, as the Goſpel of Fudas; and they had ſome 
writings, exhorting to deſtroy the works of the Creator; and one intitled the Aſcer- 

n of St Paul. A woman of this Sect, named Quintilla, coming into Africa in 
the time of Tertullian, perverted a great many perſons, and taught that Baptiſm 
was to be aboliſhed : which was the occaſion of that father's writing his treatiſe on 
that ſubject. 

Tertullian makes them to be a branch of the Nicolaites, or rather the Nicolgites 
themſelves under another name. See NICOLALITES. | | 


CALATRAVA {[Nuns, or THE ORDER oF.] A religious Society, 
founded, in the year 1219, by Dom Gonſalves Yanes, grand maſter of the mi- 
litary order of the Knights of Calatrava, a City of Andalouſia, in Spain. 

Theſe Religious were at firſt ſettled in the Convent of St Felix, near Amaya, 
where they continued near 350 years, till Philip II, king of Spain, removed 
them to the City of Burgos, in the year 1538. Some religious women, who 
wore the habit of the Ciſtercians, and lived in community under the biſhop of 
Siguenca, in the convent of St Saviour de Penilla, ſubmitted likewiſe to the order 
of Calatrava, about the year 1479, under the government of the grand maſter 
Peter Giron, who formed the ſecond monaſtery ' of Nuns of Calatrava. But the 
moſt famous is that founded by Walter de Padilla, great commander of the 
order, at Almagro, under the title of the Aſſumption of our Lady, when king 
Ferdinand was adminiſtrator of the order. 5 
Theſe religious are obliged to perform the fame probations as the Knights 
of Calatrava. They are habited like the Ciſtercians, and are diſtinguiſhed from 
them only by the Croſs of the order of Calatrava, which they bear on the right 
ſide of their ſcapulary. 


CALENDERS. A fort of Mohammedan Fryars, ſo called from Santon 
Calenderi their Founder. This Santon went bare-headed, without a ſhirt, and 
with the ſkin of a wild beaſt thrown over his ſhoulders. He wore a kind of 
Apron before, the ſtrings of which were adorned with counterfeit precious ſtanes. 
His diſciples are rather a Se& of Epicureans, than a ſociety of religious They 
honour a tavern, as much as they do a moſque, and think they pay as acceptable 
worſhip to God by the free uſe of his creatures, as others do by the greateſt 
auſterities, and acts of devotion. 

They are called, in Perſia and Arabia, Abdals, or Abdallat, i. e. perſons con- 


ſecrated to the honour and ſervice of God. Their garment is a ſingle coat, made 


up of a variety of pieces, and quilted like a rug. They preach in the mar- 
ket-places, and live upon what their auditors beſtow on them. They are ge- 
nerally very vicious perſons; for which reaſon they are not admitted into any 
houſes. 

In the year 898 of the Hegira, A Calender, approaching Bajazet the ſecond, 
on his return from Albania to Adrianople, drew a ſabre from under his garment, 
in order to aſſaſſinate that prince; but was prevented by Iſkender Baſha, who 
diſcharged ſuch a blow on his head, as felled him to the ground. 


CALF (GoLpen). An Idol, ſetup, and worſhipped, by the Iſraclites, at 
the foot of mount Sinai, in their paſſage thro' the wilderneſs to the land of 
Canaan; | | 


2 | They 
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They had waited above a month for the return of Moſes, who was gone up 

to the top of the mountain, to receive the Law from the hand of God; and, 
in the uncertainty of ſeeing him again, aſſembled in a riotous manner about 
Aaron's tent, demanding that he ſhould make them Gods to go before them. 
Aaron, thro' weakneſs and cowardiſe, immediately complyed with their requeſt, 
and, having collected a ſufficient quantity of their golden ornaments, caſt the 
metal into the figure of a Calf, and, erecting it upon a pedeſtal, in the fight of 
all the Camp, told the people, theſe were the Gods, which brought them out of 
Egypt; appointing likewiſe the next day to be a ſolemn feſtival to their new- 
made deity. , 

A bed Romiſh writer has taken a great deal of pains to vindicate this mean rae + 2+ 
action of the Jewiſh High-prieſt. But Joſephus ſaw fo plainly, there was nothing 4 Oper. 
to be ſaid in juſtification of it, that, rather than record a fact ſo much to the 
diſcredit of Aaron, he choſe wholly to ſuppreſs it. The Jewiſh writers, in gene- Crit. v. 2. 
ral, throw the fault of this whole tranſaction on the Egyptians, who were come 
out with them, and who, they fay, firſt put it in the peoples heads to aſk for 
theſe gods. RR | 

Our verſion makes Aaron faſhion this Calf with a graving tool, after he had Exod. xxxii, 
caſt it in a mould: the Geneva tranſlation makes him engrave it firſt, and caſt it + 
afterwards. Others, with more probability, render the whole verſe thus: And fg, PERM, 
Aaron received them (the golden earings) and tied them up in a bag, and got N. I. 
them caſt into a molten Calf; which verſion is authorized by the different ſenſes of 
the Hebrew word Tzur, which ſignifies 0 tye wp or bind, as well as to ſhape or 
form; and of the word Cherret, which is uſed both for a graving tool and a 
bag. 

Ya of the ancient fathers have been of opinion, that this Idol had only the L« <7 a x- 
face of a Calf, and the form of a man from the neck downwards, in imita- ,,'" ” 
tion of the Egyptian Iſis. Others have thought it was only the head of an ox, HE AO o. 
without a body. But the moſt general opinion is, that it was an entire Calf, in lb. 2. 
imitation of the Apis, worſhipped by the Egyptians, among whom, no doubt, 
the Iſraelites had acquired their propenſity to Idolatry. And this is confirmed | 
by the words of St Stephen; in their hearts they returned into Egypt, and forced Ade vil, 39- 
Aaron fo make them a golden Cal}. 

Moſes, being come down from the mountain, ſeverely reprimanded Aaron for his 
folly and ſin, who fail'd not to lay the blame on the tumultuous people. But 
Moſes, without liſtening to his excuſes, immediately ſet about the deſtruction of 
the Idol. He took it down, burned it, and ground it to powder, which he 
ſtrew'd upon the water, and, as a puniſhment of their offence, made the people 
drink of it. The Rabbins, according to cuſtom, tell us, that the reaſon why Moſes 
did this, was that he might diſtinguiſh the Idolaters from the reſt ; for that, as 
ſoon as they had drunk of it, the beards of the former turned red. 


Nam rutilans auro monſtrabat Barba nocentes, 1 
Dum patulo latices fluminis ore bibunt. RIA, in Aa- 
' RON. 
Faſt, as they drank the blended waters down, 
The guilty by their gilded beards were known. 


The Cabbaliſts add, that the Idol weighed 125 Quintals, which they gather from R. T a v- 
the Hebrew word Maſſekah, whoſe numerical letters make 125. 3 
The Mohammedans pretend, that the perſon, who caſt the golden Calf, was Rab. Sect. 42. 
not Aaron, but Al Sameri, a principal man among the Iſraelites, ſome of whoſe 
Deſcendants, they fay; ſtill inhabit an iſland of that name in the Arabian gulf. Gzocs. No- 
This Al Sameri, they pretend, was order'd by Aaron to collect all the golden orna- *'*** 
ments of the people, who carried on a wicked commerce with them, and to keep 
them together till the return of Moſes; but Al Sameri, underſtanding the Foun- 
der's art, threw them all together into a furnace, to melt them down into one | 
maſs, which came out in the form of a Calf. Al Sameri went farther : he took D'H + « » x- 
ſome duſt from the footſteps of the angel Gabriel's Horſe (who marched at the r $28 wang 
head of the people) and threw it into the mouth of the Calf, which immediately ary 6 9 
became ani mated, and began to low. Abulfeda ſays, all the Ifraclites, except 
12000, worſhipped this Idol. | 


The 


| 
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The Jews have a proverb, for many ages received among them, that all the 
misfortunes, which have befallen their nation, have been owing to the idolatry of 
their anceſtors in worſhipping the golden Calf. 


Bibl. Orient. racens; or, as D' Herbelot defines it, a ſovereign Dignity among the Mohamme- 
_ veſted with abſolute authority in all matters relating both to religion and 
policy. 

SELDEN, The name of Caliph occurs frequently in the Saracenical and Mohammedan 

your - _ ſtories, and in the old writers of the holy War, which the Chriſtians had with the 

Ch. vi. f. 3, Mohammedans for the recovery of the =y Land. It ſignifies, in the Arabic, 
Succeſſor or Vicar. The Saracen princes aſſumed this title as deſcendants from 
Mohammed: whence, in old writers, it is interpreted by Papa (Pope); the Ca- 
liphs bearing the fame relation to Mohammed, that the Popes pretend they do 
to Jeſus Chriſt, or St Peter. | 

gur dan, Upon the diviſion of the Aſiatic Empire into the ſeveral parts of Aſia and 

ibid. 5. 4. Afric, the title of Caliph was chiefly retained at Bagdat, the old Seleucia, ſituate 
near the confluence of the Euphrates and Tigris; the other Mohammedan princes 
taking upon them the title of Xer;/ph; The Caliphate of Bagdat ended; in Muſ- 
haitzem, about the year cio. cc. xl. 

It is, at this day, one of the Grand Seignor's titles, as ſucceſſor of Mohammed ; 
and of the Sophi of Perſia's, as ſucceſſor of Ali. Thus theſe eaſtern monarchs 
aſſume to themſelves the ſame character that the Roman Emperors did, among 


whoſe titles was always reckoned that of Pontifex Maximus, chief-prieſt, br head 
in Eccleſiaſtical matters. | 


CALIPH or KALIPH. The ſupreme Eccleliaſtical dignity among the Sa- 


Dy Pix, CALIXTINS. A party, or ſect of Chriſtians, in Bohemia and Moravia, in 
iſt. of the 3 . R , : A ig 
Ch. Cent. the XVth century. The principal point, in which they differed from the 
XV. ch. 5. church, was, the uſe of the Chalice (Calix), or communicating in both kinds. 
They were a branch of the Huſſites, or followers of John Huſs. See H vss1T#s. 


CALLIOPE. The principal of the nine Muſes, according to Poetical Theo- 
logy. She preſided over harmony, and the hymns made in honour of the gods. 


The Poets, who are ſuppoſed to receive their inſpiration from the Muſes, chiefly 
invoke Calliope to their aid. 


Hon Odin, Deſcende cœlo, & dic, age, tibia, - 
* Regina, longum, Calliope, melos. 


Deſcend from Heav'n, Calliope, 
Goddeſs of verſe and harmony. 
Do thou my flowing verſe inſpire z 
Do thou attune the Poet's lyre. 


Tu mihi ſupreme præſcripta ad candida calcis 

Currenti ſpatium præmonſtra, callida Muſa, 
LucRET. Calliope, requies hominum, diviimque voluptas ; 
lib. vi. v. 91. | Te duce ut inſigni capiam cum laude coronam. 


Delight of gods above, and men below, 

The tract of glory to thy Poet ſhew, 

Divine Calliope ; that, led by thee, 

Applauſe may crown my verſe with immortality. 


Scholiaſt. Ho- CALLISTEIA. [Gr.] The rewards of beauty. A feſtival, celebrated an- 
merl, Il. K. ciently in the Iſland of Leſbos; on which the women preſented themſelves 
Arnzxæus, in the temple of the goddeſs Juno, and the prize was afligned to the Faireſt. 
Fu. i The fame kind of conteſt there was at the feſtival of Ceres Eleuſinia, among 
Idem, ibid. the Parrhaſians, firſt inſtituted by Cypſelus, whoſe wife Herodice was honoured 
with the firſt prize: and we read of another of the ſame nature among the Eleans; 

at which the moſt beautiful man was preſented with a complete ſuit of armour, 

which he conſecrated to Minerva, to whoſe temple he walked in proceſſion, 

| accompanied 
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accompanied by his friends, and adorned with ribbands, and a garland of 
myrtle. 


CALOYERS. A general name given to the Monks of the Greek church. 
It is taken from the Greek ««>a/94429:, which ſignifies good old men. Theſe Reli- 
gious confider St Baſil as their father and founder, and look upon it as a crime 
to follow any other rule than his. There are three degrees among them; the 
Novices, who are called Archari; the ordinary profeſſed, called Microchemi; and 
the more perfect, called Megalochemi. They are likewiſe divided into Cœnobites, 
Anchorets, and Recluſe. 5 

The Cœnobites are employed in reciting their office from midnight to ſun-ſet; 
and, as it is impoſſible, in ſo long an exerciſe, they ſhould not be overtaken with 
ſlegp, there is one Monk appointed to wake them; and they are obliged to make 
te genuflexions at the door of the choir, and, returning, to bow to the right and 
left to their brethren. The Anchorets retire from the converſation of the world, 
and live in hermitages in the neighbourhood of the Monaſteries. They cultivate 
a little ſpot of ground, and never go out but on ſundays and holidays, to perform 
their devotions at the next monaſtery: the reſt of the week they employ in prayer 
and working with their hands. As for the Recluſe, they ſhut themſelves up in 
grotto's and caverns on the tops of mountains, which they never go out of, 
abandoning themſelves entirely to providence. They live on the alms ſent them 
by the neighbouring monaſteries. | . 

In the Monaſteries, the Religious riſe at midnight, and repeat a particular office, 

called from thence Meſonycticon; which takes up the ſpace of two hours: after 
which, they retire to their cells till five o'clock in the morning, when they re- 
turn to the church to ſay Matins. At nine o'clock, they repeat the Terce, Sexte 
and Maſs; after which they repair to the refectory, where is a lecture read till 
dinner. Before they leave the refectory, the cook comes to the door, and, 
kneeling down, demands their bleſſing. At four o'clock in the afternoon, they 
ſay Veſpers; and at ſix go to ſupper. After ſupper, they ſay an office, from 
thence called Apodipho ; and, at eight, each Monk retires to his chamber and bed, 
till midnight. Every day, after matins, they confeſs their faults on their knees to 
their Superior. 
They have four Lents. The firſt and greateſt is that of the reſurrection of 
our Lord. They call it the Grand Quarantain, and it laſts eight weeks. During 
this lent, the Religious drink no wine, and their abſtinence is ſo great, that, if 
they are obliged, in ſpeaking, to name milk, butter, or cheeſe, they always add 
this parentheſis, Timitis agias ſaracoſtis, i. e. ſaving the reſpect due to holy Lent. 
The ſecond lent is that of the holy Apoſtles, which begins eight days after 
Whitſunday : it's duration is not fixed, it continuing ſometimes three weeks, and 
at other times longer. During this lent, they are allowed to drink wine. The 
third lent is that of the Aſſumption of our Lady: it laſts fourteen days; during 
which they abſtain from fiſh, excepting on ſundays, and the day of the Transfigura- 
tion of our Lord. The fourth lent is that of advent, which they obſerve after 
the fame manner as that of the Apoſtles. 

The Caloyers, . beſides the uſual habit of the monaſtic life, wear over their 
ſhoulders a ſquare piece of ſtuff, on which are repreſented the croſs, and the other 
marks of the paſſion of our Saviour, with theſe letters JC. XC. NC. 1. e. Feſus 
Chriftus vincit. 

All the Monks are obliged to labour for the benefit of their monaſtery, as long 
as they continue in it. Some have the care of the fruits, others of the grain, 
and others of the cattle. The neceſſity the Caloyers are under of cultivating 
their own lands obliges them to admit a great number of Lay-brothers, who are 
employed the whole day in working. 

Over all theſe Caloyers there are viſiters or exarchs, who viſit the convents 
under their inſpection, only to draw from them the ſums, which the Patriarch 
demands of them. Yet, notwithſtanding the taxes theſe Religious are obliged to 

pay both to their Patriarch, and to the Turks, their convents are very rich. 


Hiſt. des Ord. 
Relig. P. J. 


The moſt conſiderable monaſtery of the Greek Caloyers, in Aſia, is that of K 


mount Sinai, which was founded by the Emperor juſtinian, and endow'd with 
ſixty thouſand crowns revenue, The Abbot of this monaſtery, who is alſo an 
Archbiſhop, has under him two hundred Religious. This convent is a large 

. | ſquare 
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quare building, ſurrounded with walls fifty feet high, and with but one 
gate, which is blocked up to prevent the entrance of the Arabs. On the eaſtern 
fide there is a window, thro' which thoſe within draw up the Pilgrims in a 
baſket, which they let down by a pully. Not many miles beyond this, they 
have another, dedicated to St Catharine. It is ſituated in the place, where Moſes 
made the bitter waters ſweet. It has a garden, with a plantation cf more than 
ten thouſand palm-trees, from whence the Monks draw a conſiderable revenue. 
There is another in Paleſtine, four or five leagues from Jeruſalem, ſituated in the 
moſt barren place imaginable. The gate of the convent is covered with the ſkins 
of Crocodiles, to prevent the Arabs ſetting fire to it, or breaking it to pieces with 
ſtones. It has a large tower, in which there is always a Monk, who gives 
notice by a Bell of the approach of the Arabs, or any wild beaſts, 

The Caloyers, or Greek Monks, have a great number of monaſteries in Eurgpe ; 
among which that of Penteli, a mountain of Attica, near Athens, is remarkable 
for it's beautiful ſituation, and a very. good library, That of Calimachus, a prin- 
cipal town of the Iſland of Chios, is remarkable for the occaſion of its founda- 
tion. It is called Niamogni, i e. The ſole Virgin, it's church having been built 
in memory of an image of the holy Virgin, miraculouſly found on a tree, being 
the only one left of ſeveral, which had been conſumed by fire. Conſtantin 
Monomachus, Emperor of Conſtantinople, being informed of this miracle, made 
a vow to build a church in that place, if he recovered his throne, from which 
he had been driven ; which he executed in the year 1050. The convent is 
large, and built in the manner of a caſtle. It conſiſts of about two hundred 
Religious, and it's revenues amount to fixty thouſand piaſters, of which they 
pay five hundred yearly to the Grand Seignor. 

There is in Amourgo, one of the Iſlands of the Archipelago, called Sporades, 
a Monaſtery of Greek Caloyers, dedicated to our Lady: it is a large and deep 
Cavern, on the top of a very high hill, and is entered by a ladder of fificen or 
twenty ſteps. The church, refectory, and cells of the Religious, who inhabit 
this grotto, are dug out of the ſides of the rock with admirable artifice. 

But the moſt celebrated monaſteries of Greek Caloyers are thoſe of mount 
Athos in Macedonia. They are twenty-three in number ; and the Religious live 
in them ſo regularly, that the Turks themſelves have a great eſteem for them, 
and often recommend themſelves to their prayers. Every thing in them is mag- 
nificent; and, notwithſtanding they have been under the Turk for ſo long a 
time, they have loſt nothing of their grandeur. The principal of theſe Mona- 
ſteries are De la Panagia and Anna Laura. The Religious, who aſpire to the 
higheſt dignities, come from all parts of the Eaſt, to perform here their noviciate, 
and, after a ſtay of ſome years, are received, upon their return into their own 
country, as Apoſtles. 

The Caloyers of Mount Athos have a great averſion to the Pope, and relate, 
that a Roman Pontif, having viſited their monaſteries, had plundered and burned 
ſome of them, becauſe they would not adore him. 

There are female Caloyers, or Greek Nuns, who likewiſe follow the rule of St 
Baſil. Their nunneries are always dependent on ſome monaſtery. The Turks 
buy ſaſhes of their working, and they open their gates freely to the Turks on 
this occaſion, Thoſe of Conſtantinople are widows, ſome of whom have had 
ſeveral Huſbands. They make no vow, nor confine themſelves within their 
convents. The prieſts are forbidden, under ſevere penalties, to viſit theſe Reli- 
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CALVINISTS. Thoſe, who follow the opinions of John Calvin, one of 
the principal reformers of the church in the XVIth Century. 

Calvin was born at Noyon in Picardy in the year 1509. He firſt ſtudied 
the civil Law. Afterwards, retiring to Baſil, he turned his thoughts to the ſtudy 
of divinity, and publiſhed there his 17/t:tutions, which he dedicated to Francis 1. 


He was made Profeſſor of Divinity at Geneva in the year 1536. The year fol- 


lowing, he prevailed with the people to ſubſcribe a confeſſion of Faith, and to 
renounce the Pope's authority ; but carrying the matter a little farther than was 
agreeable to the government, he was obliged to retire from Geneva: upon which 
he ſet up a French church at Straſburg in Germany, and was himſelf the firſt 
miniſter of it, But, the town of Geneva inviting him to return, he came back 


thither 


thither in September, 1541. The firſt thing he did, was, to ſettle a form of diſcipline 
and confiſtorial juriſdiction, with a power to inflict cenſures, even to excommunication 
and he gained himſelf many enemies by his inflexible ſeverity in maintaining the rights 


and juriſdiction of his conſiſtory. He was a perſon of great parts, indefatigable 8a 
and conſiderable learning. He died in the 56th year of his age, in 1564. 

The Calviniſts are great advocates for the abſoluteneſs of God's decrees, and 
hold, that election and reprobation depend on the meer Will of God, without an 
regard to the merit or demerit of mankind ; that he affords to the Elect an irre- 
miſſible Grace, a Faith which they cannot loſe, which takes away the freedom 
of will, and neceſſitates all their actions to virtue. In juſtification of this doctrine, 
they alledge the perfection of the divine nature, and pretend, that he can conſider 
nothing but himſelf, and the manifeſtation of his own glory, the creatures being 
in his fight /e/s than nothing: whence they infer, that there can be no preſcience of 
future contingents, and conſequently that God cannot foreſee things, but as he decrees 
them. As to election and reprobation, they think it no more abſurd, that God 
ſhould deal in that manner with individuals, than with whole nations: but ex- 
perience convinces us, that ſome nations are ſelected from the reſt, to enjoy the 
light of the Goſpel, whilſt others are rejected, and left in Pagan darkneſs; and 
the Scripture aſſures us, that God choſe the poſterity of Jacob to be his people, 
but rejected that of Eſau. From hence they conclude, that Chriſt died only for 
the elect, it being abſurd to ſuppoſe, that he died in vain, which he muſt other- 
wiſe have done, with reſpect to the greater part of mankind. As to the means 
of Salvation, they urge, that God certainly foreſaw what aſſiſtance would be ne- 
ceſſary, and what not, and that we cannot ſuppoſe he would afford any means, 
which were ineffectual ; and therefore, tho we cannot, perhaps, reconcile the efficacy 
of God's grace with the freedom of man's will, yet, when they come in compe- 
tition, the latter ought certainly to give place to the former. Upon the whole, 
they believe, that God foreknew a determinate number, whom he pitched upon 
to be the perſons, in whom he would manifeſt his glory; that having thus fore- 
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Rom. i, 11. 


known them, he predeſtinated them to be holy; in order to which he gives them 


an irreſiſtible grace, which makes it impoſſible for them to be otherwiſe. 

The Calviniſts think they have the countenance of Scripture for this whole 
Hypotheſis. They appeal to Romans ix, 11. where the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the 
children, being yet unborn, and neither having done good or evil, that the purpoſe 
of God according to election might ſtand, Jacob was loved, and Eſau was hated, They 
alledge, that all mankind are repreſented, in the hands of God, as Clay in the 
hands of the Potter, who, out of the ſame lump, hath power to make one weſſel unto 
honour, and another unto diſbonour. Rom. ix, 21. And it is declared, ſay they, 
in expreſs terms, that God will have mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardneth. Rom. xi, 18. They alledge many other paſſages of 
Scripture to the ſame purpoſe, as Rom. xi, 20. Acts xili, 48. Rev. xiii, 8. and iii, 5. 


Prov. xvi, 4. Rom. i, 26, 28. Rom. ix, 22. Calviniſm is the very reverſe of Ar- 


minianiſm. See ARMINIANS. 


The doctrine of Calvin ſubſiſts in its greateſt purity at Geneva, where it was 
firſt broached, and from whence it was propagated into France, the United Pro- 
vinces, and England. In France, it was aboliſhed by the revocation of the edict 
of Nants in 1685. It has been the prevailing Religion in the United Provinces 
ever ſince the year 1572. In England, it has dwindled fince the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and is now confined among the Diſſenters; tho' it cannot be deny'd, 


that it ſtill ſubſiſts, a little allay'd, in the articles of the eſtabliſhed church; and 
in Scotland in it's greateſt rigour. 


CALUMNY. A Vice, deified by the Greeks and Romans. Apelles the 
Epheſian, having been maliciouſly accuſed of a conſpiracy againſt king Ptolomy, 
and having eſcaped the danger, to which Calumny had expoſed him, revenged 
himſelf on that deity by the following picture of her. On the right hand fat 
a man with large ears, not unlike thoſe of king Midas: he had two females by his 
fide, named Ignorance and Miſtruſt, and he held out his hand to Calumny, who 
was coming to him. The goddeſs appeared like a very beautiful woman, but 
diſturbed, provoked, and ſeemingly enraged : ſhe held a burning torch in her 
left hand, and with her right ſhe dragged a young man by the hair of his head, 
who lifted up his hands to heaven, and ſeemed to atteſt the Gods, Before her 
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marched Envy, under the form of a you ill-looking man, with 1 eyes, 
and like one juſt recovering of a long fit of ſickneſs. Treachery and Deceit were 
ſeen decking and adorning Calumny. She was followed by a woman in black, 


called Repentance, with garments all torn and ragged, who turned her head be- 


hind, burſt into tears, and looked with ſhame on Truth, who was coming up 
to her. 


CAMALDOLITES or CAMALDULES. A Religious order founded 
by St Romuald, a native of Ravenna, and deſcended from the illuſtrious houſe of 
it's Dukes. 

Romuald had taſted all the pleaſures, and paſſed thro' all the vices, incident to 
youth; but continual remorſe of conſcience determined him, at laſt, to renounce 
the world, and dedicate himſelf wholly to God and Religion : for which purpoſe 
he retired to mount Caſſin, where the converſation of a Religious, whom he 
met with there, confirmed him in his reſolution, and induced him to take the 
habit in that monaſtery. The liberty he there took of reproving the diforders 
of ſeveral of the Monks occaſioned them to conſpire his death; of which being 
apprized, he retired to the neigbourhood of Venice, where he met with a Solitary 
named Marino, with whom he lived ſome time, practiſing all the auſterities of a 
Monaſtic life. Peter Urſeolus, Duke of Venice, having renounced his dignity, 
which he had unjuſtly acquired, and determined to embrace a religious life, applied 
to theſe two holy Hermits; who, together with the Duke, and one of his friends 
named John Gradenic, and an Abbot called Guarin, embarked for Barcelona in 
Spain; where the Duke and his friend embraced the monaſtic life in the mona- 
ſtery of St Michael of Cuſan, and Marino and Romuald retired to an Hermi- 
tage. After ſome time, Romuald returned to Italy, and retired to the monaſtery 
of St Claſſe : at length the Emperor Otho, intending to reform that Abbey, gave 
him the government of it; but, finding his endeavours to regulate the conduct 
of the Monks fruitleſs, he laid down his paſtoral ſtaff, and reſigned his poſt. AF- 
terwards, he built monaſteries in Italy, two in Iſtria, one at Bifolco, and another 
at Parenzo ; one at Val de Caſtro, and another in the country of Orvietto. Theſe 
monaſteries not ſtrictly conforming themſelves to the regulations he had preſcribed 
them, he gave over the care of them, and retired to a little plain on the mount 
Appennine, called Camaldoli, where he founded his order in the year 1012. 

The manner of life, which he enjoyned his diſciples to obſerve, was this. They 
dwelt in ſeparate cells, and met together only at the times of prayer. Some 
of them, during the two lents of the year, obſerved an inviolable filence, and 
others for the ſpace of an hundred days. On ſundays and thurſdays, they fed 
on herbs, and the reſt of the week only on bread and water. 

St Romuald, having founded the hermitage of Camaldoli, left the Apennine, 
and retired into Stiria, near Saxo Terrato, where he ſhut himſelf up ſeven years, 
obſerving a continued filence, His followers encreaſing, he founded a monaſtery 
for them, and retired to Bifolco : where, finding the end of his life to draw 
near, he betook himſelf to the monaſtery of Val de Caſtro, where he died. 

The order of Camaldoli was approved by Pope Alexander II. The Prior of 
that monaſtery was General of the order. It's conſtitutions were drawn up in the 
year 1102 by Rodolphus, fourth General of the order, who moderated a little the 
ancient rigour of the Camaldolites. Under this General, the order was conſide- 
rably augmented. It is at preſent divided into five congregations ; the firſt is 
that of Camaldoli or the holy Hermitage ; the ſecond that of St Michael de 
Murano in the territories of Venice, conſiſting only of Cœnobites; the third that 
of the Hermits of St Romuald of Mount de la Couronne ; the fourth that of 
Turin ; and the fifth that of France ; each of which have at preſent their General. 
The hermitage of Camaldoli is very rich. | 


CAMIS. The Japonneſe pay a kind of adoration to the worthies of their own 
Country, that is, to thoſe, who, like the antient Heroes, were conſpicuous for their 
merit and glorious atchievements, under the title of Camis. They offer up ſacrifices, 
and erect temples to their memory; ſwear by them, and make their earneſt appli- 


cation to them to proſper their undertakings, and vouchſafe them the bleſſings of 
this life, He 


CANDLE- 


CAN 


CANDLE-MASS-DAY. Another name of the feſtival of the Purification 
of the virgin Mary. It is borrowed from the practice of the antient Chriſtians, who, 
on that day, uſed abundance of /ights, both in their churches and proceſſions, 
in memory (as it is ſuppoſed) of our bleſſed Saviour's being, on that day, declared, 
by old Simeon, to be a light to lighten the Gentiles : in imitation of which an- 
tient cuſtom, the Roman Catholics, on this day, conſecrate all the tapers and 
candles, which they uſe in their churches all the year afterwards. At Rome, the 
Pope performs this ceremony himſelf, and diſtributes wax candles to the Cardinals 
and others, who carry them lighted, in proceſſion, thro' the great hall of the Pope's 

lace. This ceremony was prohibited, in England, by an order of council, in 
the reign of Edward VI, A. D. 1548. See PURIFICATION OF THE VIRGIN 
MARY. 


CANDLE-STICK (GOT DEN). One of the ſacred utenſils, made by Moſes, 
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to be placed in the Jewiſh Tabernacle. It was made of beaten gold, all of a piece, Fxod. xxv, 


without joint or folder. It conſiſted of ſeven branches, ſupported by a baſe or foot. ?' 


31, 37. Num. 
iv, 9. Exod. 


Theſe branches were adorned with cups and flowers, and on the top of each was xxx, 8. Levit. 


fixed a lamp, ſhaped like an almond, which might be put on, or taken off, as 
occaſion required, The lamps had their tongs or ſnuffers, to draw the cotton in 
or out, and diſhes underneath them, to receive the ſparks and droppings of the 
oil. It was the prieſts buſineſs every evening, at the time of incenſe, to light 
them, and in the morning to put them out, clean, and repleniſh them. 


xxiv, 2. | 
1 Sam. iii, 3. 


Joſephus adds to the Scripture-account of the golden Candleſtick, that three Antiq. lib. 3. 


of it's lamps burned all the day, and that the other four were lighted againſt 
night; and tells us, that the ſeven branches anſwered to the ſeven planets. 

This Candleſtick was placed in the anti-chamber, as we may call it of the 
Sanctuary, on the ſouth-fide, and ſerved to illuminate the altar of perfume, and 
the table of ſhew-bread, which were in the ſame place. It was fed with the 
pureſt virgin oil of olives, with which the land of Canaan abounded very 
much. 


When Solomon had built the Temple of the Lord, he placed in it, ten golden | Kings vii, 


Candleſticks, of the fame form and metal as that deſcribed by Moſes, five on 49. 


the north, and five on the ſouth ſide of the holy. After the return of the Jews 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, the golden Candleſtick was again placed in the 
Temple, as it had been before in the Tabernacle by Moſes. 

This ſacred utenſil, upon the deſtruction of the Temple by the Romans, was 
carried, together with the golden table, in triumph to Rome, where it was lodged 
in the temple of peace, built by Veſpaſian; and the repreſentation of it is ſtill 
to be ſeen on the triumphal arch, at the foot of mount Palatine, on which Veſpa- 
ſian's triumph is delineated. | | 


CANEPHORIA. A feſtival of the antient Greeks, in honour of Diana; Sv 1» « 5; 


on which the young virgins offered to the goddeſs little baſkets, full of needle- 
work, giving her to underſtand, by this preſent, that they had lived fingle long 
enough. It is alſo the naine of a feſtival of Bacchus, celebrated particularly by 
the Athenians, on which the young maids carried golden baſkets, full of fruit. 
They were covered, to conceal the myſtery from the uninitiated. 


CANON. A Japonneſe idol, who preſides over the waters, and the fiſh. Embaſſies of 


This idol, according to the repreſentation of him, has four arms, is ſwallowed u 

by a fiſh as far as the middle, and is crowned with flowers. He has a ſcepter 
in one hand, a flower in another, and a ring in the third; the fourth is cloſed, 
and the arm extended. Over againſt him ſtands the figure of an humble de- 
votee, one half of whoſe body lyes concealed within a ſhell. This deity is repre- 
ſented, in the Temple of a thouſand idols, with ſeven heads upon his breaſt, and 
thirty hands, all armed with arrows. 


CANON. One part of the Maſs, ſo called, in the Romiſh church. It be- 
gins thus; Te zgitur, clementiſime pater &c. We therefore beſeech thee, moſt mer- 
ciful Father. In this part of the Maſs, the prieſt particularly mentions ſome 
perſons for whom he is going to offer the ſacrifice, and prays to God for the re- 
demption of their Souls, the hopes of their Salvation &c. This part of the Maſs 
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CAN 
is applied to Chriſt bearing the croſs, and going to dye for us, that we may live. 
Explic. des It is called Canon i. e. a Rule, becauſe it never alters, and contains the order, rule, 


Prieres 


Melle. and words, by which the conſecration 1s performed. 
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CANON OF SCRIPTURE. The catalogue, or liſt, of thoſe books, which 
compoſe the Bible. It may be conſidered either as Feuiſb or Chriſtian, with reſ- 
to the facred writings, acknowledged as ſuch by the Jes, and thoſe ad- 

mitted by the Chriſtians. 
Du Pix, As to the Jeuiſb Canon of Scripture, the firſt conſiſted only of the Penta- 
— 71 teuch, or five books of Moſes, no more being added to them till the diviſion of 
B. 1. Ch. 1. the ten tribes, as appears from the Samaritans acknowledging none elſe. After 


5. 1. the return from the Babyloniſh Captivity, Ezra collected the writings of the Pro- 
. phets, and other inſpired Pen- men, who had written fince Moſes. But this 
B. . collection did not contain all the books, which have been acknowledged as 


facred by the Jews, ſome having been written afterwards. For Malachi is ſuppo- 
| ſed to have lived after him; and, in Nehemiah, mention is made of Jaddua as 
High-prieſt, and of Darius Codomannus as king of Perſia, who were at leaſt an 
hundred years after his time: and, in the book of Chronicles, the genealogy of 
the ſons of Zerubbabel reaches to the time of Alexander the Great ; and there- 
fore this book could not be put into the Canon till after his time, It is moſt 
probable, that the two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nebemiah, Efther, and Ma- 
lachi, were afterwards added, in the time of Simon the Juſt, and that it was not 
till then, that the Jewiſh Canon of the holy Scriptures was compleated. What 
books were contained in the Jewiſh Canon may be ſeen, above, in the article 
B1BLE. 
Du-Prx,ubi There is no doubt but the Chriſtian church acknowledged thoſe books to be 
ſupra, $-4- Canonical, which were cited as of divine authority by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 
The antient catalogues of the Canonical books of the old Teſtament, which 
are to be met with in Chriftian writers, are conformable to the Canon of the 
Jews, and contain no other books. The firſt and moſt antient catalogue is that 
Evses. Hig. of Melito, Biſhop of Sardis, who flouriſhed in the reign of Marcus Antoninus. 
Eccleſ. lib. iv. He reckons but twenty two books, not including Eftber, and dividing Ruth from 
cap. 25 Judges. Origen likewiſe has given us a liſt of ſacred books, in which he takes in 
Eſther, and joins Ruth with Judges. The council of Laodicea was the firſt ſynod, 
in which the number of Canonical books was aſcertained : this council afligns 
only twenty-two books to the old Teſtament, including Efther, and joining Ba- 
rucb and the Lamentations with Feremiah. St Epiphanius reckons twenty ſeven 
Erir n. Hz- Canonical books of the Old Teſtament ; yet he admits no more than are in the 
ood rag de catalogue of Origen, and obſerves, that the Jews had reduced them to twenty 
menſur. two. The third council of Carthage, in the year 397, admitted the books of 
Wiſdom, Ecclefiaſticus, Tobit, Fudith, and the two books of Maccabees into the 
Canon. The church of Rome has agreed herein with that of Africa; for Inno- 
cent I, in his letter to Exuperius, places the ſame books in the canon of Scri 
ture, as Pope Gelaſius, in the council held in the year 494; and the decree of 
Pope Eugenius, and the Canon of the council of Trent, agree with the Canon of 
the council of Carthage. 
As to the Canon of the new Teſtament, it is to be obſerved, that the four Evangelifts, 
Dv-P1x, ubi the Acts of the Apoſtles, all the Epiſtles of St Paul, except that to the Hebrews, 
. II. and the firſt Epiſtles of St Peter and St Fohn, have been received as canonical by 
99. the unanimous conſent of all the churches, in all times; that the Epiſtle of St 
James, that of St Jude, the ſecond Epiſtle of St Peter, and the ſecond and third 
Epiſtles of St Fohn, were not received by all the churches, from the beginning, 
as canonical, but have. fince been unanimouſly acknowledged as genuine, and 
therefore admitted into the Canon. See AFOCRYPHAL Books. 


CANONS. Eccleſiaſtical Laws, for the government of the church. The 
power of making Laws was exerciſed by the church, before the Empire became 
Chriſtian ; as appears, among others, by the Apoſtolical Canons, which, tho' not 
made by the Apoſtles themſelves, are of greater antiquity than the converſion of 
the Roman Empire to Chriſtianity; as allo by the Canons of ſome councils held 
in the ſecond-century. 95 | | 


From 
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From the time of Conſtantine the Great, the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, many 
councils were held, and Canons, or Laws drawn up, for the government of the 
church: they were collected into three volumes, by Ivo, Biſhop of Chartres in 
France, about the 14th year of our King Henry I, and are commonly called A. D. 114 
the Decrees : they were corrected about 35 years afterwards by Gratian, a Bene- 
dictin Monk, and are now the moſt antient volumes of the Eccleſiaſtical Law. 

They were publiſhed, in England, in the reign of king Stephen. 

The next, in order of time, were the Decretals : they were letters of the Popes, 
for the determination of ſome controverſy ; and of theſe there are likewiſe three 
volumes. They laid an obligation on the Laity, as well as the Clergy. The 
firſt volume of theſe decretals was compiled by Raimund Barcinius, Chaplain to 
Pope Gregory IX, and publiſhed about the 14th year of our King Henry III. A. D. 1226. 
It was appointed to be read in all ſchools, and admitted as Law in all the Eccleſi- 
aſtical courts of England. About 60 years afterwards Simon, a Monk of Walden, 
read theſe Laws in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and the next year in that- of 
Oxford. The ſecond volume was collected and methodized by Pope Boniface 
VIII, and publiſhed about the 27th year of our King Edward I. The third vo- A. D. 1298. 
lume, was collected by Pope Clement V, and publiſhed in the council of Vienna, | 
and likewiſe in England, in the ſecond year of Edward II: they took, from A. D. 13c8. 
that Pope, the name of Clementine, Theſe decretals were never received here, 
nor any where but in the Pope's dominions. John Andreas, a famous Canoniſt 
in the XIVth century, wrote a commentary on theſe decretals, which he intit'led 
Novelle, from a very beautiful daughter he had, named Novella, whom he bred 
a ſcholar. But theſe foreign Canons, even when the papal authority was at the 
higheſt in England, were of no force, where they were found to contradict the 
prerogative of the king, or the laws of the land. 

The Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the See of Rome, in England, was founded on 
the Canon-Law ; and this created quarrels between Kings, and ſeveral Archbiſhops 
and Prelates, who adhered to thoſe Papal uſurpations: for ſuch foreign Canons, as 
were received here, had no force from any Papal, Legatine or Provincial autho- 
rity, but folely from the conſent and approbation of the King and people. 

Beſides the foreign Canons, there were ſeveral laws and conſtitutions made here 
for the government of the church : and all theſe received their force from the 
Royal aſſent; and if, at any time, the Eccleſiaſtical courts did, by their ſentences, 
endeavour to enforce obedience to ſuch Canons, the courts at common law, upon 
complaint made, would grant prohibitions. Theſe Canons were all collected and 
explained by Lyndwood, Dean of the Arches, in the reign of Henry VI. But, 
having been made in the times of Papal authority, they were reviſed, fometime 
after the Reformation, by commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe ; among 
whom was Archbiſhop Cranmer. The work 1s intit'led Reformatio Legum Eccle- 
liaſticarum, ex authoritate Regis Hen. VIII incboata, & per Edw. VI provecta: 

But the King's death prevented it's being confirmed. This book was put into 
elegant Latin by Dr. Hadden, Univerſity Orator at Cambridge, with the aſſiſtance 
of Sr. John Cheek, who was Tutor to King Edward VI. 

The authority, veſted in the church of England, of making Canons, was 
aſcertained by a ſtatute of Henry VIII, commonly called the act of the Clergy's 25 HNA. 
ſubmiſſion ; by which they acknowledged, that the convocation had been always III. ch. 19. 
aſſembled by the King's writ; after which follows this enacting clauſe : viz. That 
they ſhall not attempt, alledge, or claim, or put in uſe, any conſtitutions or Canons, 
without the King's aſſent. So that tho' the power of making Canons reſided in 
the Clergy, met in convocation, their force was derived from the authority of 
the King aſſenting to, and confirming them. 

The old Canons continued in force till the reign of James I, when, the 1 Jac. I. 
Clergy being lawfully aſſembled in convocation, that King gave them leave, by A. P. 1603. 
his letters patent, to treat, conſult, and agree on Canons ; which they did, and 
preſented them to the King, who gave his Royal aſſent to them, and by other 
letters patent, did for himſelf, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, ratify and confirm the 
ſame. Theſe Canons were a collection out of the ſeveral preceeding Canons and Vaugh. 3z7- 
injunctions, and being authorized by the King's commiſſion, according to the form Moor. 783. 
of the ſtatute of the 25 of Hen. VIII, they were warranted by act of Parliament, 
and became part of the Law of the Land, and as binding in Eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, as any ſtatute whatever in civil, Some of the Canons of 1603 wy ow 

obſolete ; 
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obſolete; as the 74th, which requires, that the beneficed Clergy ſhall wear 


gowns with ſtanding collars, and ſquare caps. 


In the reign of Charles I, ſeveral Canons were paſſed by the Clergy in convocation, 
They were approved by the King and privy Council, the Judges and other eminent 
om of the long robe being preſent ; after which, they were ſubſcribed, in the 

uſe of Lords, by the Biſhops, none refuſing but the Biſhop of Glouceſter, for 
which he was ſuſpended ab officio & beneficio by both houſes. Notwithſtanding 
which ſolemn approbation, theſe Canons gave great offence. Some were diſpleaſed 
with the ſeventh intit led a declaration concerning rites and ceremonies, But the 
greateſt clamour was againſt the VIth, intit'led an oath enjoyned for the preventing 
all innovations in doctrine and government. It was likewiſe objected to them that 
they were not made purſuant to the abovementioned ſtatute of the 25 of Hen. 
VIII, becauſe they were made, in convocation, after the Parliament was diſſolved. 
After the reſtoration, when the Biſhops were reſtored by an Act of Parliament to 
their juriſdiction, there was a Proviſo in the Act, that it ſhould not confirm the 


canons made in 1640. And thus the Eccleſiaſtical Laws were left, as they were 
before the year 1640. 


CANONS. A particular order of Religious, diſtin from Monks. Their 
Original can be carried no higher than the fourth century, and is unanimouſ] 
aſcribed to the famous St. Auguſtin, Biſhop of Hippo, in Africa, who firſt preſcribed 
a way of living to Clerks, who would voluntarily live in common, and poſſeſs 
nothing, after the example of the Monks. 

St Auguſtin compoſed no particular rule for his Clergy, being ſatisfied with the 
rule and example of the Apoſtles: and, as afterwards moſt of the Biſhops obliged 
their Clerks to live in common, in the exact obſervance of the Canons of Coun- 
cils, they had from thence the name of Canons. Some indeed pretend, that the 
name Canon implies the meaſure or quantity of corn, wine, and other neceſſaries 
for the ſupport of life, which was diſtributed to each Clerk for his ſubſiſtence. 

It was not till the XIIth Century, that the order of Canons had the title of 
St Auguſtin conferred on them. They were enjoyned, by two Councils, held at 
Rome in the years 1059 and 1063, to have no property, but to put into a 
common ſtock what they received from the church. In the year 1110, ſome 
of them began to embrace the rule of St Auguſtin, extracted from his IXth 
Epiſtle: at length, in 1139, Pope Innocent II, in a Lateran Council, decreed, 
that all Regular Canons ſhould ſubmit to that rule, and then they all took the name 
of Regular Canons of St. Auguſtin. 

From that time the Canonical Order became in great reputation; but afterwards 
degenerating, this occaſioned ſeveral Reformations, the whey univerſal of which was 
that in the year 1339, by Pope Benedict XII, who drew up Conſtitutions, con- 
taining 64 Articles, which he order'd ſhould be univerſally obſerved. 

The Regular Canons claim the precedency of all Monks and Regulars whatever 
which they ground. both on the Antiquity of their Order, and on a bull of Pope 
Pius IV, who granted to the Regular Canons of the Lateran Congregation pre- 
cedence of the Monks of Mount Caſſin. But it is to be obſerved, that that 
bull concerns only the Canons of the Lateran, and that, in public proceſſions at 
Rome, the Canons of Sr. Peter ad Vincula give place to the Benedictin Monks of 
Mount Caflin, the Camaldolites, Ciſtercians, and others. 

The Regular Canons pretend, that there have been 2767 Cardinals of their 
Order, 20135 Archbiſhops and Biſhops, and above 100000 mitred Abbots. An 
incredible computation | | 

Pope Benedict XII, in the general Reformation he made of this Order, ordained, 
by his bull of the year 1339, that the Regular Canons ſhould uſe no other 
colour, in their habit, than white, brown, or black ; whereas before they had 
uſed red and purple. Their habit is a white tunick, with a linnen gown, under 
a black cloak, with a hood covering the head, neck, and ſhoulders. 

The order of Regular Canons of St. Auguſtin was brought into England by 
Adalwald, confeſſor to King Henry I, who firſt erected a Priory of his Order at 
the town of Noſtel in Yorkſhire; which, at the diſſolution of the monaſteries 
under Henry VIII, was found to be worth 6001. a year. The fame perſon prevailed 
to have the church of Carliſle made a Biſhop's See, and given to Regular Canons, 
with a right of chuſing the Biſhop, They had an Abbey at Colcheſter, or 
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CAN 
ted to St John the Evangelift, founded by Budo, ſewer to King Henry I, in the 
year 1105. In 1106, William Panlane, and William Domcius, erected for them 
the Priory of St Mary Overy. In the year 1107, King Henry gave them the 
Priory of Dunſtable. The next year, 1108, Queen Maud built for them the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity in London, the Prior of which was always one of 
the 24 Aldermen. In the — 1112, Geoffry Clinton, the King's Treaſurer and 
Chamberlain, erected for them a Priory at Kenilworth in Warwickſhire, In the 
year 1117, Gilbert, an Earl of the Norman blood, founded for them the re- 
nowned Priory of Merton. In the year 1129, Robert Olby built for the fame 
Canons the Priory of Oſney, near Oxford. In the year 1148, Robert Fitzhber, 
a Dane, and citizen of Briſtol, in the reign of King Stephen, built for the ſame 
Canons the Abbey of Briſtol. In 1154, the Priory of Rouceſtre in Staffordſhire 
was given to the Regular Canons; as was in 1177, under King Henry II, by | 
the King's command, the College of ſecular Canons at Waltham, erected by Earl | 
Harold, under King Edward the Confeſſor; and ſo great was the Encreaſe of this 
Order, that the catalogue of Priories belonging to it, in England, in the 22d year 


of the reign of King Edward I, when that King obliged all the monaſteries to ib. in Ap- 
receive Protection from him, amounts to 54 in number. pend. P. 65, 


CANONESSES. Religious women, diſtinct from the order of Nuns. It is Hig. des Ord. 
not before the end of the VIIIth Century that we begin to diſcover ſome traces Relig. J. II. 
of this Order. They are not looked upon as the offſpring of St Auguſtin: on the #5 58 
contrary, their rule was extracted out of the writings of St Jerom, Athanaſius, and 
Ceſarius. About the middle of the XIIth Century, they embraced the rule of St 


4 Auguſtin, and were from thence called Regular Canoneſſes of St Augujiin. They 
b are chiefly to be found in ſome towns of Flanders, 


CANONIZATION. A Ceremony in the Romiſh church, by which perſons 
deceaſed are ranked in the catalogue of Saints. It ſucceeds Beatrfication, or the 
declaring them Bleſſed. See BEATIFICATION. RA 

Before a beatified perſon is. canonized, the qualifications of the Candidate are 
ſtrictly examined into, in ſome conſiſtories held for that purpoſe ; after which, 
one of the conſiſtorial Advocates, in the preſence of the Pope and Cardinals, makes 
the Panegyrick of the perſon, who is to be proclaimed a Saint, and gives a par- 
ticular detail of his life and miracles; which done, the holy Father decrees his 
Canonization, and appoints the day. | 

On the day of Canonization, the Pope officiates in white, and their eminences 
are dreſſed in the fame colour. St Peter's church is hung with rich tapeſtry, upon 
which appear the arms of the Pope, and of the Prince or State requiring the 
Canonization, embroidered in gold or filver. An infinite number of lights blaze all 
round the church, which is crowded with pious ſouls, who wait, with a devout 
impatience, till the new Saint has made his publick entry, as it were, into Pa- 
radiſe, that they may offer up their petitions to him, without danger of being 
rejected. = 

The firſt folemn Canonization, according to ſome, was that of St Sibert, canonized 
by Pope Leo III, at the beginning of the ninth Century: others inſiſt, that St. 
Ulric, canonized in 993 by Pope John XIV or XV, was the firſt Saint cano- 
WO in form; and ſome again aſcribe the glory of this Inſtitution to Pope Alex- 
ander III. 


We learn the particulars of the Act of Canonization from that of Pope Pius V, Acta Canoti, 
Andrew d' Avellino, Felix de Cantalice, and Catherine de Bolognia, all four ca- 1 
noniſed, in 1712, in the Pontificate of Clement XI. In examining into the me- 1720. 
rits of the Candidates, it appeared, with reſpect to Pius V, that two images of 
that holy Pope had been miraculouſly preſerved from fire, and that a ſingle touch 
of his ſhirt had healed a violent diſeaſe. This was enough to induce the holy 
Father to decree his Canonization, together with the other three Saints, who 
had each their particular merit. Upon this occaſion, great numbers of relicks were 
expoſed, and prayers and humiliations offered up to God before them. Indulgences 
were fixed up in all public places, for all ſuch as ſhould by any acts of piety 
intereſt themſelves in the Canonization of the four Saints, and appear in the pro- 
ceſſion. As for thoſe devout perſons, whom extraordinary caſes might hinder bein 
preſent at it, they had a ſhare in the indulgences, upon repeating three Paters 
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and three Aves, on that morning, at the time the Bells of Rome Thou!d 
ring. | 
On the 22d of May, the day appointed, the Pope went in ſolemn proceſſion 
to St Peter's, where a magnificent theatre was erected for the ceremony of Cano- 
nization. 'The Cardinal, deputed to demand the Canonization, attended by the 
maſter of the ceremonies, addreſſed his holineſs, begging that the four Beati might 
be enrolled amongſt the Saints of the Lord. Then one of the gentlemen of the 
Pope's Bed-chamber made a ſhort panegyrick on the merits and virtues of the 
four bleſſed perſons: after which, divine ſervice and ſuitable anthems being per- 
formed, the Pope pronounced the Decree of Canonization, commanding that 
from thenceforth they ſhould be held as Saints by the Catholic church, and 
their Feſtivals ſolemnized on their birth-days. Afterwards Te Deum was ſung, to 
return God thanks for the new Saints. Then the found of trumpets and drums, 
the ringing of bells, and the diſcharge of the artillery, ſpread the people's joy in 
every quarter of Rome. Nothing was talked of but the glorious miracles of the 
new Saints, their auſterity, piety, and other virtues; and already did the people 
recommend themſelves to them, and chuſe them for their patrons. 

The Canonization of the modern Romans has ſomething in it very like the Abo- 
theofis of the antient Romans: for, in antient Rome, the ſenate examined into 
the lives and Actions of thoſe, whom they deified ; and, as their great men, raiſed 
to the rank of Gods, were not worſhipped in every province of the Roman 
Empire, ſo the modern Saints of the church of Rome are not equally acknowledged 
every where, and the Kalendars of the Eaftern and Weſtern churches are ſtored 
with very different Saints. 

The Jeſuit Borri, in his account of Cochin-China, gives us an inſtance of 
Heathen Canonization, in the Funeral of the Governor of Pulucambi. © The 
body (fays he) was carried in a filver coffin gilt—to the city, where he was 
© born, called Chifu Being come to a ſpacious plain—they fell to work upon 
a palace, twice as magnificent and ſumptuous as that the Governor dyed in— 
In the midſt of the palace they erected a ſtately Temple, with a fine Altar, 
on which they placed the coffin For three days continually they performed 
ſeveral ceremonies and facrifices—At the end of the three days, they ſet fire 
to the whole pile, burning the palace and the Temple, with all the furniture, only 
ſaving the coffin, with the body, which was afterwards buried—Some months 
after, the ſolemnity was repeated in the fame manner as it had been performed 
at firſt: a few months after, it was done a third time, and ſo from time to 
time for three years—and no other governor was appointed during that time, 
they being perſuaded, that the dead man's foul, which was now placed among the 
gods, would continue in the government for thoſe three years.” 
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CANOPUS. A Deity of the ancient Egyptians. He is, according to ſome, the 
god of water ; concerning whom the Egyptians relate a remarkable ſtory. They 
ſay, the Chaldzans formerly carried their god F:re through other countries, to try 
its power over other gods, in order that, if it obtained the victory, it might be 
acknowledged by all the world as the true God. Accordingly it cafily ſubdued 
the gods of wood, ſtone, braſs, ſilver, and gold, and conſumed them all. The 
prieſt of Canopus, hearing this, had recourſe to the following ſtratagem. 'There 
was made in Egypt a kind of earthen pitchers or ewers, full of little holes, thro' 
which the water, when it was foul and muddy, purified itſelf. One of theſe the 
prieſt took, and, ſtopping all the holes with wax, painted it over with various 
colours. Which done, he filled it with water, and, fitting the head of an idol 
to it, brought it out as his god. The Chaldzans brought their god, to contend 
with Canopus, and accordingly kindled their fire all round it. But, the heat having 
melted the wax, the water guſhed out thro' the holes, and extinguiſhed the fire. 
Thus Canopus, by the artifice of his prieſt, conquered the god of the Chaldzans, 
and was from thence repreſented with very ſhort feet, a contracted neck, and a 
large inflated body, reſembling a pitcher or ewer. 

Canopus, or Canobus according to Strabo, had been Menelaus's Pilot, and had a 
Temple erected to him near one of the mouths of the Nile, called from thence 
Oſtium Canobicum. Dionyſus mentions it: 
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There lands Canobus Temple, known to fame, 
The pilot, who from fair Amycle came. 


Voſſius remarks, on this occaſion, the vanity of the Greeks, who (as he. con- 
jectures) hearing of an Egyptian Deity, named Canopus, took the opportunity 
of deifying the Pilot of Menelaus, who bore the fame name, and giving out that 
the Egyptian god Canopus had been a Greek. 

F. Montfaucon gives us ſeveral repreſentations of this Deity, One, in alluſion to Antiq. T. II. 
the victory abovementioned, throws out water on every fide thro” little holes. P. ii. Ch. 18. 


lib. i. c. 3 


CANTICLES or the SonG of Songs, A Canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament. The Talmudiſts aſcribe it to Hezekiah; but the learned are agreed 
that King Solomon was the author of it, and his name is prefixed to it in the 
title of the Hebrew Text, and of the ancient Greek verſion. 

It is a kind of an Epithalamium, in the form of an Idyl, or Bucolic, in which 
are introduced, as ſpeakers, a bridegroom, a bride, the friends of the bridegroom, 
and the companions of the bride. The bridegroom and bride expreſs their love 
for each other in very tender and affectionate terms; for which reaſon the 
Jews never allowed this book to be read by any till they were at leaſt thirty 
years of age. | | 

Some authors are of opinion, that Solomon's deſign, in this piece, was only to 
deſcribe his Amour with Abiſhag the Shunamite, or with the daughter of Pharaoh. 
They can find in it nothing but the tender expreſſions of a man and a woman, 
who paſſionately love each other. On the contrary, others take it to be wholly 
allegorical, and underſtand it of the Spiritual love of God towards his church. 
It is at leaſt certain, that the author had in his view the nuptials of Solomon, 
of which he gives us ſufficient intimation, when he ſays; go forth, O ye daughters Ch. iii, v. 11. 
of Sion, and behold King Solomon with the crown, wherewith his mother crowned 
him in the day of his eſpouſals, and in the day of the Su of his heart. | 

This ſong is a very ſublime compoſition, full of fire, delicacy, and inimitable 
beauties. Some have pretended to diſcover in it five ſcenes ; but others, with more 
juſtneſs, diſtinguiſh it into ſeven days, or rather ſeven parts of the eclogue, which 
anſwer to the ſeven days, during which the ancients celebrated their nuptials. 


CANUN. The name of two months of the Syrian Kalendar, correſponding to DHA 
the months of December and January in the Julian, The firſt (called Canus al 97, bt. 
aval) has its firſt day marked for the feſtival, which the Eaſtern Chriſtians call . 
Baſcharah, which is the Annuntiation ; and the 25th for the night of Milad, or 
the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt. The ſecond (called Canun al akker) has two feſtivals : 
the one on its firſt day, called Calcandaſeh, i. e. the Circumciſion of our Lord; 


the Epiphany. 


the ſecond on it's fixth day, called Dhabeh, i. e. the Baptiſm of Jeſus Chriſt, or 


CANUSIS. Secular prieſts of Japan. Their principal maintenance is the . An 
voluntary contributions of their reſpective devotees. They wear a yellow robe, and * os 
a cap, in the faſhion of a boat, tied under their chin with filken ſtrings. Upon the 
cap are taſſels, with fringes to them, which are longer or ſhorter, according to 
the quality of the perſon, who wears them. Their beards are cloſe ſhaved, but 
their hair is very long. Their ſuperiors wear it curled up under a piece of black 
gauze. At each ear is a large piece of ſilk, which comes forward over the jaws, and 
is longer or ſhorter, according to their reſpective degrees of eminency. This Order 
is ſubject to the authority of a judge, who bears the title of :r:#ual judge of the 
Temple. The ſuperiors of the Canuſis walk in ſtate with two fabres carried 
before them: they are exceſſive proud, and ſcorn to converſe with the populace, 
from whom they conceal their ignorance by a cold and diſtant behaviour, 


CAPEROLANS. A congregation of Religious, in Italy, fo called from Peter Hitt. des Ord. 


Caperole, their founder, in the X Vth century, G. 4% VII. 


The 
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The Milaneſe and Venetians being at war, the enmity occaſioned thereby ſpread 
itſelf to the very cloyſters. The ſuperiors of the. province of Milan, of minor 
brothers, which extended itſelf as far as the territories of the republick of Venice, 
carried it ſo haughtily over the Venetians, that thoſe of the convent of Breſcia 
reſolved to ſhake off a yoke, which was grown inſupportable to them. The ſu- 
periors, informed of this deſign, expelled out of the province, thoſe, whom the 
conſidered as the authors of this defign ; the principal of whom were Peter Caperole, 
Matthew de Tharvillo, and Bonaventure of Breſcia. Peter Caperole, a man of an 
enterprized Genius, found means to ſeparate the convents of Breſcia, Bergamo, 
and Cremona, from the province of Milan, and ſubject them to the Conventuals, 
This occaſioned a law ſuit between the vicar-general, and theſe convents, which was 
determined in favour of the latter; and theſe convents, in 1475, by the authorit 

of Pope Sixtus IV, were erected into a diſtinct Vicariate, under the title of that 8 
of Breſcia, This not ſatisfying the ambition cf Caperole, he obtained, by the in- : 
terpoſition of the Doge of Venice, that this Vicariate might be erected into a Con- 
gregation, which was called from him Caferolans. This congregation ſtill ſubſiſts 


in Italy, and is compoſed of twenty-four convents, ſituated in Breſcia, Bergamo, 
and Cremona. 


Rafz T. UI. CAPUCHINS. Religious of the Order of St. Francis. They owe their Ori- A 


Ch. 24. ry to Matthew de Baſſi, a Franciſcan of the Dutchy of Urbino; who, having 
een St. Francis repreſented with a ſharp-pointed Capuche, or cowl, began to wear 
the like, in 1525, with the permiſſion of Pope Clement VII. His example was 
ſoon followed by two other Religious, named Lewis and Raphael de Foſſembrun; 
and the Pope, by a brief, granted theſe three Monks leave to retire to ſome her- 
mitage, and retain their new habit. The retirement they choſe was the hermi- 
tage of the Camaldolites near Maſſacio, where they were very charitably 
received. ; 

This innovation in the habit of the order gave great offence to the Franciſcans, 
whoſe Provincial N ae theſe poor Monks, and obliged them to fly from place 
to place. At laſt, they took refuge in the palace of the Duke de Camerino, 
by whoſe credit they were received under the obedience of the Conventuals, in 
the quality of Hermits Minors, in the year 1527. The next year, the Pope 
approved this union, and confirmed to them the privilege of wearing the ſquare 
capuche, and admitting among them all, who would take the habit. Thus 
the were? of the Capuchins, ſo called from wearing the Capuche, began in the 

ear 1528. | 
4 Their firſt eſtabliſhment was at Colmenzono, about a league from Camerino, 
in a convent of the order of St. Jerom, which had been abandoned. But, their 
numbers increafing, Lewis de Fofiembrun built another ſmall convent at Mont- 
melon, in the territory of Camerino. The great number of converſions, which 
the Capuchins made by their preaching, and the aſſiſtance they gave the people 


in a contagious diſtemper, with which Italy was afflicted the fame year 1 528, 
rained them an univerſal eſteem. 


In 1529, Lewis de Foſſembrun built for them two other convents; the one Y 
at Alvacina in the territory of Fabriano, the other at Foſſembrun in the Dutchy 
of Urbino. Matthew de Baſſi, being choſen their vicar general, drew up conſtitu- 
tions for the government of this order. They enjoyned among other things, that 
the Capuchins ſhould perform divine ſervice without finging ; that they ſhould 
ſay but one Maſs a day in their convents : they directed the hours of mental 
prayer, morning and evening, the days of diſciplining themſelves, and thoſe of 
filence : they forbad the Monks to hear the confeſſions of ſeculars; and enjoyned 
them always to travel on foot: they recommended poverty in the ornaments of 
their church, and prohibited in them the uſe of gold, filver, and filk ; the pa- 
villions of the altars were to be of ſtuff, and the chalices of tin. | 

This Order ſoon ſpread itſelf all over Italy, and into Sicily. In 1573, Charles 
IX demanded of Pope Gregory XIII, to have the order of Capuchins eſtabliſhed 
in France, which that Pope conſented to; and their firſt ſettlement in that 
kingdom was in the little town of Picpus near Paris; which they ſoon quitted, to 
ſettle at Meudon, from whence they were introduced into the capital of the kingdom. 
In 1606, Pope Paul V gave them leave to accept of an eſtabliſhment, which 
was offered them in Spain. They even paſſed the ſcas, to labour on the con- 
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verſion of the infidels ; and their order is become ſo conſiderable, that it is at pre- 
ſent divided into more than 60 Provinces, conſiſting of near 1600 convents, and 2 5000 
Monks, beſides the miſſions of Braſil, Congo, Barbary, Greece, Syria, and Egypt. 

Among thoſe, who have preferred the poverty and humility of the Capuchins 
to the advantages of birth and fortune, was the famous Alphonſo d'Eſt, Duke of 
Modena and Reggio, who, after the death of his wife Iſabella, took the habit of 
this order at Munich, in the year 1626, under the name of Brother John-Baptiſt, 
and died in the convent of Caſtelnuovo, in 1644. In France likewiſe the great 
Duke de Joyeuſe, after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a great General, became a 
Capuchin, in September 1 587. | 
Father Paul obſerves, that © the Capuchins preſerve their reputation, by reaſon of pcclefati- 
of their poverty; and that if they ſhould ſuffer the leaſt change in their inſti- cal Benefices, 
tution, they would acquire no immoveable eſtates by it, but would loſe the . 53. 
alms they now receive. He adds: © It ſeems therefore as if here an abſolute 
period were put to all future acquiſitions and improvements in this gainful 
trade : for whoever ſhould go about to inſtitute a new order, with a power 
of acquiring eſtates, ſuch an order would certainly find no credit in the world ; 
and if a profeſſion of poverty were a part of the inſtitution, there could be 
no acquiſitions made whilſt that laſted ; nor would there be any credit left, when 
that was broke. | 
There is likewiſe an order of Capuchin Nuns, who follow the rule of St Clara. Hin. des 0:4. | 
T heir firſt eſtabliſhment was at Naples in 1538; and their foundreſs was the ve- Rel. 'T. VII. | 
nerable mother Maria Laurentia Longa, of a noble family of Catalonia; a lady of Ch. 27 | 
the moſt uncommon piety and devotion. Some Capuchins coming to ſettle at 
Naples, ſhe obtained for them, by her credit with the archbiſhop, the church of 
St Euphebia without the city: ſoon after which, ſhe built a monaſtery of virgins, | 
under the name of Our Lady of Feruſalem, into which ſhe retired in 1534, together 
with nineteen young women, who engaged themſelves by folemn vows to follow 
the third rule of St Francis. The Pope gave the government of this monaſter 
to the Capuchins; and, ſoon after, the nuns quitted the third rule of St Francis, to 
embrace the more rigorous rule of St Clara, from the auſterity of which they had 
the name of Nuns of the Paſſion, and that of Capuchines from the habit they took, 
which was that of the Capuchins. 

After the death of their foundreſs, another monaſtery of Capuchines was eſtabliſhed | 
at Rome, near the Quirinal palace, and was called the monaſtery of the Holy | 
Sacrament ; and a third, in the ſame city, built by Cardinal Baronius. Theſe ' 
foundations were approved, in the year 1600, by Pope Clement VIII, and con- | 
firmed by Gregory XV. There were afterwards ſeveral other eſtabliſhments of | 
Capuchines; in particular one at Paris, in 1604, founded by the Dacheis de Mercceur ; 
who put crowns of thorns on the heads of the young women, whom ſhe placed | 
in her monaſtery. 


. A A A A * * 


CARAIT ES. A Jewiſh ſect, which adheres cloſely to the text and letter of paiprauvx, 
the ſcriptures, rejecting the Rabbinical interpretations, and the Cabbala. The com- Hiſt. of the i 
pilation of the Talmud appearing in the beginning of the VIth century, thoſe of the pH day 
beſt ſenſe among the Jews were preſently diſguſted at the ridiculous and incredible H ,+:o 
fables, with which it was ſtuffed. However this did not immediately produce a G a x2 # 
ſchiſm among them. But, about the year 750, Anan, a Babyloniſh Jew of the ns. 
race of David, and his ſon Saul, declared openly for the written word of God alone, 
excluſive of all traditions. This declaration produced a ſchiſm: thoſe, who maintained 
the Talmud, being almoſt all Rabbins, or diſciples of the Rabbins, were called Rab- 
biniſts ; the others, who rejected traditions, and admitted the Scriptures only as 
their rule, were called Caraites or Scripturiſts, from the word Cara, which, in 
the Babyloniſh language, fignifies Scripture. | 

The Caraites paſs for the moſt learned of the Jewiſh doctors: they are chiefly 
to be met with in Poland, Moſcovy, and the Eaſt. About the middle of the laſt 
century, a particular account was taken of their number ; and there were found 
to be two thouſand of them in Poland, twelve thouſand at Caffa in Crim Tartary, 
three hundred at Cairo, two hundred at Damaſcus, thirty at Jeruſalem, an hundred 
in Babylon, and fix hundred in Perſia; making in all four thouſand, four | 
hundred, and thirty ; which is but a very ſmall number in compariſon of the x | 
bulk of the Jews, who are of the party of the Rabbins. Theſe latter have ſa great 
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1-0 of Mo- an averſion for the Caraites, that they will have no alliance, nor even converſation 
rem. of the With them: they treat them as Mamzerim, or baſtards; and, if a Caraite would 
E Rabbiniſt, the other Jews would not receive him. 

chap. 1. 

Novor, Me- CARDINAL, An eccleſiaſtical prince, in the Romiſh church, being one 


moirs 1 the who has a voice in the conclave at the election of a Pope. 
court o 


ö — The Cardinals were originally nothing more than Deacons, to whom was intruſted 
the care of diſtributing alms to the poor of the ſeveral quarters of Rome, whence 
they were called Diaconi Regionarii; and, as they held aſſemblies of the poor in 
certain churches of their ſeveral diſtricts, they took the name and title of thoſe 
churches. They began to be called Cardinals, during the pontificate of St Syl- 

A. D. zoo. veſter; an appellation, derived to them from the Cardinal Prieſts, in the primitive 
church, being the chief prieſts of a pariſh, and next in dignity to the Biſhop. 
Afterwards this office grew much more conſiderable, and by ſmall degrees arrived 
at it's preſent height, in which it is the reward of ſuch as have ſerved the church, 
and His Holineſs, well; even princes thinking it no diminution of their honour to 
become members of the college of Cardinals. | 

The Cardinals compoſe the Pope's council, or ſenate; and there is, in the Va- 
tican, a conſtitution of Pope John, which declares, that, as the Pope repreſents 

A. D. 1562. Moſes, ſo the Cardinals repreſent the 70 elders. It was Pope Pius IV, who firſt 
decreed, that the Pope ſhould be choſen only by the college of Cardinals ; tho' ſome 
carry up this right as high as Nicolas II, in 1058. The Cardinals began to wear the 
red hat, at the council of Lyons, in 1243. Till the time of Urban VIII, they 
were ſtyled only moſt illuſtrious: afterwards, by a decree of that Pope, they had 

1 760 the title of Eminence given them. 

| ., At the creation of a new Cardinal, the Pope performs the ceremony of ſhutting 

Jover, Hiſt. ; . . . . . . : 

des Relig. T. and opening his mouth, which is done in a private conſiſtory. The ſhutting his 

I. pag. 213. mouth ſignifies the depriving him of the liberty of giving his opinion in confi- 
ſtories and congregations ; and the opening his mouth, which is performed fifteen 
days after, implies the taking off this reſtraint. If the Pope happens to die, during 
the time a new Cardinal's mouth is ſhut, he can neither give his voice, in the 
election of a new Pope, nor be himſelf promoted to that dignity. 

1d. ib. p. 221. When His Holineſs has reſolved to make a new promotion of Cardinals, he calls 
a private conſiſtory, in which he declares his intention to all the Cardinals preſent, 

and names to them the perſons he intends to honour with the red hat: he then 
gives them eight or ten days to conſider of it; at the expiration of which, he calls 
another conſiſtory, in which he takes the opinion of each Cardinal, who have all 
full and entire liberty of giving their voice pro or con. 

The Cardinals are divided into fix claſſes, or orders, conſiſting of fix Biſhops, 
50 Prieſts, and fourteen Deacons, making in all 70; which conſtitute what they 
call the Sacred College. The number of Cardinal-biſhops has been always the fame; 
but that of Cardinal-prieſts and deacons is not fixed. Till the year 1125, the 
college conſiſted of 52 or 53. The council of Conſtance reduced them to 24, and 
Sixtus IV raiſed them again to 53. The ſix Cardinal-biſhops are thoſe of Oftia, 
Porro, Sabina, Paleſtrina, Fraſcati, and Albano. | 

The privileges of the Cardinalate are very great: they have an abſolute power 
in the church during the vacancy of the holy See: they have a right to ele& the 
new Pope; and are the only perſons, on whom the choice can fall. Moſt of the 
grand offices in the court of Rome are filled by Cardinals. 

The dreſs of a Cardinal is a red fattane, a rochet, a ſhort purple mantle, and 
the red hat. When they are ſent to the courts of princes, it is in quality of le- 
gates @ latere; and, when they are appointed governors of towns, their govern- 
ment is called by the name of Legation. There are five legations, viz. thoſe 
of Avignon, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, and Perugia. 

F. Paul obſerves, that the name of Cardinal, originally derived from a very low 
© and abject condition, is, by a change of fignification, become a title fo elevated, 
© that Cardinals are now faid to be Quaſi Cardines omnium terrarum,” i. e. the 
hinges or axis, on which the government of the univerſal church turns. 


Of Eccleſ. 
Benefices, Ch. 
12. 


DHEA. CARAMETHAH. [Arab.] The followers of a famous impoſtor, named 
88 Carmath, who, in the year of the Hegira 278, was the author cf a ſect, which 


overturned all the principles of Mohammediſm. He was a perſon of great 3 
an 


C AR 
and pretended, that God had commanded him to pray fifty times a day, whereas 
the 5 of Mohammed enjoins but five prayers in a day. His followers allegorized 
all the precepts of the Mohammedan law : for, according to them, prayer is only a 
ſymbol of the obedience due to the Iman, or chief of their ſect; and faſting is but 
a ſymbol of that filence and ſecrecy, which ought to be obſerved towards ſtrangers, 
and thoſe who were not of their ſect, | 
This ſect began in the Caliphate of Raſchid : they multiplied greatly in Arabian 
Irak, or Chaldza, and maintained perpetual wars againſt the Caliphs. In the year 
of the Hegira 319, they beſieged and took the city of Mecca, filled the pits 
Zemzem with dead bodies, defiled and plundered the temple, and carried awa 
the black ſtone; but they brought it back again in 339, and faſtened it to the 
ſeventh pillar of the portico, giving out, that they had both taken it ** and 


brought it back again, by an expreſs order from heaven. This ſect was diſſipated 
by degrees, and at laſt became quite extinct. 
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CARMELIT ES, or WIT E FRYARS. Religious of the order of Our Hiſt. des Ord. 


Elijah and Eliſha; and this occaſioned a very warm controverſy between this order 
and the Jeſuits, about the end of the laſt century; both parties publiſhing ſeveral 
works, and petitioning the Popes Innocent XI and Innocent XII; the latter of 
whom filenced them both, by a Brief of the 2oth of November, 1698. 


Lady of mount Carmel. They pretend to derive their original from the prophets 8 _ 


h. 40. 


What we know of their original is, that, in the XIIth century, Aimeric, legate . 
of the holy See in the Eaſt, and Patriarch of Antioch, collected together ſeveral , a 1 i 


hermits in Syria, who were expoſed to the violence and incurſions of the Barba- 
rians, and placed them on mount Carmel, formerly the refidence of the prophets 
Elijah and Eliſha ; from which mountain they took the name of Carmelites. 
Albert, Patriarch of Jeruſalem, gave them rules in 1205, which Pope Honorius 
III confirmed in 1224. 


Albert's rule contains ſixteeen articles. The firſt treats of the election of a Hiſt. des Ord. 


Prior, and the obedience that is to be paid to him; the ſecond, of the little cells 
of the brothers, which are to be ſeparate from one another : the third forbids 
them changing cells without leave: the fourth aſſigns the place, where the Prior's 
cell is to ſtand : the fifth obliges them to ſtay in their cells, and to employ them- 
ſelves day and night in prayer: the ſixth treats of the canonical hours; the ſeventh 
prohibits the brothers having any property: the eighth ordains the buildingan oratory 
in the midſt of the cells, where they are all to meet in the morning, to hear 
Maſs : the ninth ſpeaks of holding local chapters, and of the correction of the brothers: 
the tenth enjoins faſting from the feaſt of the Exaltation of the Holy Croſs till Eafter, 
excepting on Sundays: in the eleventh, abſtinence at all times from ficſh is enjoined : 
the twelfth exhorts them to put on the ſpiritual armour that is ſet before them: the 
thirteenth obliges them to manual labour : the fourteenth impoſes ſtrict filence on 
them from Veſpers till the Tierce the next day: the fifteenth exhorts their Prior 
to be humble ; and the fixteenth admoniſhes the Religious to reſpe& their Prior, 
Theſe conſtitutions were extracted from the writings of St Baſil, as is expreſsly 
declared in the title of them. 

The peace, concluded by the Emperor Frederic II, with the Saracens, in the 
year 1229, fo diſadvantageous to Chriſtendom, and ſo beneficial to the infidels, 
occaſioned the Carmelites to quit the Holy Land, under Alan, the fifth general of 
the order. He firſt ſent ſome of the Religious to Cyprus, who landed there 
in the year 1238, and founded a monaſtery in the foreſt of Fortania. Some 
Sicilians, at the fame time, leaving mount Carmel, returned to their own country, 
where they founded a monaſtery in the ſuburbs of Meſſina. Some Engliſh depar- 
ted out of Syria, in the year 1240, to found others in England. Others of Pro- 
vence, in the year 1244, founded a monaſtery in the deſert of Aigualates, a 
league from Marſcilles: and thus, the number of their monaſteries increaſing, they 
held their firſt European, general, chapter in the year 1245, at their monaſtery of 
Aylesford, in England. | 

This order is ſo much increaſed, that is has, at preſent, 38 provinces, beſides 
the congregation of Mantua, in which are 54 monaſteries, under a vicar-general, 
and the congregations of Barefooted Carmelites in Italy and Spain, which have 
their peculiar generals, | 
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After the eſtabliſhment of the Carmelites in Europe, their rule was in ſome 
reſpects altered ; the firſt time, by Pope innocent IV, who added to the firſt 
article a precept of chaſtity, and relaxed the eleventh, which enjoins abſtinence 
at all times from fleſh, permitting them, when they travelled, to eat boiled fleſh : 
this Pope likewiſe gave them leave to eat in a common refectory, and to keep 
aſſes or mules for their uſe. Their rule was again mitigated by the Popes Eugenius 
IV and Pius II. Hence the order is divided into two branches, viz. tbe Carmelites 
of the antient obſervance, called the moderate or mitigated, and thoſe of the ſtrict ob- 


ſervance, who are the barefooted Carmelites; a reform ſet on foot, in 1540, by 8. 


Thereſa, a nun of the convent of Avila, in Caſtile : theſe laſt are divided into two 
congregations, that of Spain, and that of Italy. 

The habit of the Carmelites was at firſt white, and the cloak laced at the bottom 
with ſeveral liſts. But Pope Honorius IV commanded them to change it for that 
of the Minims. Their ſcapulary is a ſmall woolen habit, of a brown colour, thrown 
over their ſhoulders. They wear no linnen ſhirts, but inſtead of them linſey- 
wolſey, which they change twice a week in the ſummer, and once a week in 
the winter. 

If a Monk of this order lies with a woman, he is prohibited ſaying Maſs 
for three or four years, is declared infamous, and obliged to diſcipline himſelf pu- 
blickly once a week. If he is again guilty of the ſame fault, his penance is 
doubled; and if a third time, he 1s expelled the order. 

There are likewiſe Carmelite Nuns, whoſe inſtitution 1s referred to the year 14.52, 
by virtue of a Bull of Pope Nicolas V, obtained by the holy John Soreth, 
who founded the firſt monaſteries of them in France. This John Soreth, a na- 
tive of Normandy, was choſen general of the Carmelites in the year 1451. 

The Carmelites (as has been obſerved) came into England in the year 1240. 
They had a great number of monaſteries, here, particularly at Coventry, London, 
Oxford, Aylesford in Kent, Holme in Northumberland, Stamford in Lincolnſhire, 
Hitchin in Hertfordſhire, Malden in Eſſex, Sandwich in Kent; Nottingham, 
Canterbury, Newenden in Kent; Ipſwich, Norwich, Blackney in Glouceſterſhire, 
and Lynn in Norfolk. 


CARMENTA. A Roman Deity. Her true name was Nicoſtrata, and ſhe 
was called Carmenta, becauſe ſhe foretold future events (Carmine) in verſe. She 
was the mother of Evander, with whom ſhe left Arcadia, and arrived in Italy, 
where ſhe was civilly received by Faunus, king of the country, about 60 years be- 
fore the taking of Troy. She had an altar dedicated to her near the Porta Car- 
mentalis ; alſo a temple in the eighth quarter of the city, erected to her on the fol- 
lowing occaſion. The Roman matrons having taken a reſolution not to ſee their 
huſbands, till the privilege of riding in coaches, which had been taken from them 
by a decree of the ſenate, was reſtored ; the government, to appeaſe them, revoked 
the decree, and, they coming to a good underſtanding with their huſbands, be- 
came uncommonly fruitful, and bore a great number of children; for which they 
returned their thanks to the goddeſs Carmenta, who, they ſuppoſed, had occaſioned 
that extraordinary fertility, and built a temple in honour of her. 

Ovid, who relates the ſtory of this Arcadian matron at large, particularly deſcribes 
her as a Propheteſs: 


Hic fuit Evander, qui, quamquam clarus utroque, 
Nobilior ſacro ſanguine matris erat: 

Quæ, ſimul æthereos animo conceperat ignes, 
Ore dabat vero carmina digna deo. 


Evander of his lineage juſtly proud, 

Yet moſt enobled by his mother's blood ; 
Who, when prophetic fury ſeiz'd her breaſt, 
In heav'nly verſe the ſacred rage confeſs d. 


and Virgil introduces Evander himſelf aſcribing his arrival in Italy to the prophetic 
warnings of his mother: | | 


88 1 51. + mi 
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Me pulſum patria, pelagique extrema ſequentem, 
Fortuna omnipotens & ineluctabile fatum | 
His poſuere locis ; matriſque egere tremenda 


5 . i Vino. An; 
Carmentis nymphæ monita, & deus autor Apollo ves 25 


T laft arrivd, driven from my native home, 

By fortune's power, and fate's rehiſtleſs doom, 

Long toft on ſeas, I fought this happy land, | 

Warn'd by my mother nymph, and call d by heav'n's command. 
DRYDEN. 


It was not permitted to bring /eathern cloaks into the temple of this deity, becauſe V oss. de 
leather is the ſkin of a dead animal, and every thing dead was eſteemed impure, Idol. lib. iu. 


cap. 70. 
Scortea non illi fas eſt inferre ſacello, Ov 10. Fall: 
Ne violent puros exanimata focos, Bb. i. ve. 

29. 


Carmenta is ſaid to have turned the two Greek letters IT and (invented by Epi- fy ects. 


charmus) into Latin ones, which were brought by Evander, when he fled from Fab. cclxxvii. 


Arcadia, into Italy. 
Carmenta is repreſented, in a coin of Q. Fabius Maximus Eburnus, in a youth- vos1vs, de 


ful form, with looſe curled hair, falling in ringlets on her ſhoulders: on her head is = 2 
a crown of bean- leaves, and by her fide a harp, the ſymbol of her prophetic char 


racter. 

The feſtivals of this deity, called from her Carmentalia, were ſolemnized twice 
in the month of January, viz. the firſt time on the eleventh (or third of the Ides); 
the ſecond time on the fifteenth of the ſame month. 


CAR NA. A Deity of the ancient Romans, who was thought to preſide over Cœl. Rhod: 
the vital parts of men: for which reaſon ſhe was invoked for the preſervation of * 
the inteſtines, as the heart, the liver, &c. They facrificed to her, on the firſt of 
June, with a pottage, made of the meal of beans, together with ſome bacon. 


Priſca dea eſt, aliturque cibis, quibus ante ſolebat, Ovi. Faſt. 


Nec petit adſcitas luxurioſa dapes. | lib. vi. v 171. 


An ancient and old-faſhion'd Deity— 
Content with what her humble meſs affords, 
She ſcorns the luxury of modern boards. 


She is alſo called Dea Cardinis, for a reaſon aſſigned by Ovid. 


Prima dies tibi, Carna, datur: dea Cardinis hzc eſt ; 
Numine clauſa aperit, claudit aperta ſuo. Oy 1D. Faſt. 


lib. vi. v. 101; 


2. e. ſhe is called Dea Cardinis, or the goddeſs of the Hinge, becauſe, by her in- 
fluence, ſhe opens what is ſhut, and ſhuts what is open. | 


CARNEIA. [Gr.] A feſtival, ſolemnized in moſt of the cities of Greece, 
but particularly at Sparta, where it was firſt inſtituted about the XXVVIth Olympiad, 
in honour of Apollo, firnamed Carneus; either from one Carnus, a Trojan; or ACMA. 
from a beautiful youth, named Carnus, who was the ſon of Jupiter and Europa, 8 
and beloved by Apollo; or from Carnus, an Acarnanian, who was inſtructed by Scholiaſtes, 
that god in the art of divination, and afterwards murdered by the Dorians; for Demetrius. 
which barbarous action Apollo ſent them a dreadful plague ; to avert which, accord- 
ing to Pauſanias, they inſtituted this feſtival : or a Ts Tis #22rz}zc, i. e. from the 
Cornel-tree, by tranſpoſing the letter 2, as the ſame author intimates; it being re- 
ported by ſome, that this feſtival was inſtituted by the Greeks, who had incurred 
Apollo's diſpleaſure, by cutting down ſeveral Cornel-trees, in a grove conſecrated to 
him on mount Ida, and which they made uſe of in building the wooden horſe : or, 
laſtly, «79 Ts xgaivay, i. e. from accompliſhing the requeſt of Menelaus, who, 
Gge when 
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PLUTARCH-. 
in Nicia. 
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lib. iv. 


CALLIMA- 
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PIN DAR. 
Pyth. 
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A. D. 130. 
EPIPHAN. 
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cap: 3: 
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de Anima. 
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CAR. 
when he undertook the expedition againſt Troy, made a vow to Apollo, promiſing 
to pay him ſome ſignal honour, if his undertaking met with ſucceſs. 

This feſtival laſted nine days, beginning on the thirteenth of the month Carneus, 
which anſwered to the Athenian Metagitnion. It was an imitation of the method of 
living, and the diſcipline uſed: in camps: for there were nine Xx ec, i. e. Tents 
erected ; in each of which nine men of three different tribes, three being choſen out 
of each tribe, lived for the ſpace of nine days ;. during which time they were obe- 
dient to a public cryer, and did nothing without his expreſs order. The prieſt, 
whoſe office it was to attend at this ſolemnity, was named Arne, and out of eve 
tribe five other miniſters. were: choſen, who were called: Ka-re4r01, and obliged to 
continue in their function four years, during which they were not allowed to marry, 
At this feſtival, the muſical numbers, called K 2ru2: , were ſung by muſicians, 
who contended for victory. The: firſt prize was won by Terpander, | 


CARPOCRATIANS. Heretics, who ſprang up in the IId Century; fol- 
lowers of Carpocrates, of the Iſland of Cephalenia, according to Epiphanius, or, 
according to Theodoret and Clemens Alexandrinus, of the city of Alexandria. This 
Carpocrates was a man of the worſt morals, and addicted to magic. Euſebius ſays 
expreſsly, he was the father of the hereſy of the Gnoſtics; and it is true, that all the 
infamous things, imputed to the Gnoſtics, are aſcribed likewiſe to the Carpocratians. 
It is ſufficient to mention two of their principles: the one is, a community of wives; 
the other, that a man cannot arrive at perfection, nor deliver himſelf from the 
power of the princes of this world, as they expreſſed it, without having paſſed thro” 
all ſorts of criminal actions; laying it down for a maxim, that there is no action bad 
in itſelf, but only from the opinion of men. This induced them to eſtabliſh a' new 
kind of Metempſychoſis, that thoſe, who have not paſled thro” all forts of actions in 
the firſt life, may do it in a ſecond, and, if that be not ſufficient, in a third, and 
ſo on, till they have diſcharged this ſtrange obligation. Accordingly they are 
charged with committing the moſt infamous thing in their Agape, or love-feaſts, 

As to their Theology, they attributed the creation of the world to angels: they 


faid, that Jeſus Chriſt was born of Joſeph and Mary in a manner like other men; 


that his ſoul alone was received into heaven, his body remaining in the earth; and 
accordingly they rejected the reſurrection of the body. ö 

They marked their diſciples at the bottom of the right ear with a hot iron, or 
with a razor. | 

They had images of Jeſus Chriſt, as well in painting, as in ſculpture, which the 
ſaid were made by Pilate: they kept them in a little box or cheſt. They had like- 
wiſe the images of Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, and other philoſophers. They put 
crowns on all theſe images, and paid them the fame ſuperſtitious honours, which the 
Pagans did to their idols, adoring them, and offering facrifice to them. A woman 
of this ſect named Marcellina, came to Rome, in the Pontificate of Anicetus ; where 
ſhe made a great many proſelytes: She worſhiped the images of Jeſus Chriſt, 
St Paul, Homer, and Pythagoras, and offered incenſe to them. 
Carpocrates had a ſon, named Epiphanius, who, by means of the Platonic phi- 
loſophy, gave a greater extent to the fabulous opinions of the Carpocratians. He 
died at ſeventeen years of age; but, in that ſhort time, had acquired ſo great a repu- 
tation among the diſciples of his father, that, after his death, he was revered b 
them as a god; inſomuch that they built a Temple to him in the iſland of Cepha- 
lenia, and the Cephalenians, every firſt day of the month, ſolemnized the feaſt of 
his apotheoſis, offering ſacrifices to him, and ſinging hymns in his honour. 

St Epiphanius relates of himſelf, that, in his youth, he accidentally fell into 
company with ſome women of this ſe&, who revealed to him the moſt horrible 
ſecrets of the Carpocratians. They were armed with beauty ſufficient to make an 


impreſſion on a perſon of his age: but, by the grace of God (he favs) he eſcaped 
the ſnare, which the devil had laid for him. See GNosTics. 


CAR THUSIANS. A religious Order, founded, in the year 1080, by one 
Bruno, a very learned man, of the biſhopric of Cologn, and profeſſor of philoſophy 
at Paris. The occaſion of its inſtitution is related as follows. A friend of Bru- 
no's, who had been looked upon as a good liver, being dead, Bruno attended his 
funeral, Whilſt the ſervice was performing in the church, the dead man, who lay 
upon a bier, raiſed himſelf up, and faid, By the juſt judgment of God, I am * 
oh 3 The 
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The company being aſtoniſhed at this unuſual accident, the burial was de fered to the 
next day; when, the concourſe of people being much greater, the dead man 
apain raiſed himſelf up, and ſaid, By the juſt judgment of God, I am damned. 
This miracle, it is pretended, wrought ſuch an e on Bruno, and ſix more, that 
they immediately retired to the deſert of Chartreux, in the dioceſe of Grenoble, in 
Dauphine; where Hugh, biſhop of that dioceſe, aſſigned them a ſpot of ground, 
and where Bruno built his firſt monaſtery, under the following rigid inſtitutes. 

His monks were to wear a hair- cloth next their body, a white caſſock, and over 
it a black cloak: they were never to eat fleſh; to faſt every Friday on bread and 
water ; to eat alone in their chambers, except upon certain Eftivals and to obſerve 
an almoſt perpetual ſilence: none were allowed to go out of the monaſtery, except 
the Prior and Procurator, and they only about the buſineſs of the houſe. 

The Carthuſians, ſo called from the place of their firſt inſtitution, are a very rigid 
order. They are not to go out of their cells, except to church, without leave of 
their ſuperior. They are not to ſpeak to any perſon, even their own brother, with- 
out leave. They may not keep any part of their portion of meat or drink till the 
next day, except herbs or fruit, Their bed is of ſtraw, covered with a felt or coarſe 
cloth; their cloathing, two hair cloths, two cowls, two pair of hoſe, a cloak, &c. 
all coarſe. Every monk has two needles, ſome thread, ſciſſars, a comb, a razor, a 
hone, an ink-horn, pens, chalk, two pumice-ſtones; likewiſe two pots, two por- 
ringers, a baſon, two ſpoons, a knife, a drinking cup, a water-pot, a falt, a diſh, 
a towel; and, for fire, tinder, flint, wood, and an ax. | 

In the Refectory, they are to keep their eyes on the meat, their hands on the 
table, their attention on the reader, and their heart fixed on God. When allowed 
to diſcourſe, they are to do it modeſtly, not to whiſper, nor talk aloud, nor to be 
contentious. They confeſs to the Prior every Saturday. Women are not allowed 


to come into their churches, that the monks may not ſee any thing, which may 
provoke them to lewdneſs. 


It is computed, there are an hundred and ſeventy-two houſes of Carthuſians, Hiſt. des Ord. | 


whereof five are of Nuns, who practiſe the ſame auſterities as the monks. They 3 
are divided into ſixteen provinces, each of which has two viſitors. There have been 
ſeveral canonized Saints of this order; four cardinals, ſeventy Archbiſhops and Bi- 
ſhops, and a great many very learned writers. 
The ſtory of the motive of St Bruno's retirement into the deſert was inſerted in 
the Roman Breviary, but was afterwards left out, when that breviary was reformed, 
by order of Pope Urban VIII: and this gave occaſion to ſeveral learned men, of the 
X VIIth Century, to publiſh writings on that ſubject, ſome to vindicate the truth o 
the ſtory, and others to invalidate it. | | 
In the year 1170, Pope Alexander III took this order under the protection of the 4 
holy ſee. In 1391, Boniface IX exempted them from the juriſdiction of 125 
the Biſhops. In 1420, Martin V exempted them from paying the tenths of the 
lands belonging to them; and Julius II, in 1508, ordered, that all the houſes of the 
order, in whatever part of the world they were ſituated, ſhould obey the Prior of the 
grand Chartreuſe, and the general Chapter of the order. 
The Convents of this order are generally very beautiful and magnificent. That 
of Naples, tho' but ſmall, ſurpaſſes all the reſt in ornaments aud riches. Nothing 
is to be ſeen in the church and houſe but Marble and Jaſper. The apartments of 
the Prior ate rather thoſe of a Prince, than a poor Monk. There are innumerable 
ſtatues, baſs-reliefs, paintings, &c. together with very fine gardens; all which, 
joined with the holy and exemplary life of the good religious, draws the curioſity 
of all ſtrangers, who viſit Naples. | 
The Carthuſians ſettled in England about the year 1180. They had ſeveral Ducoars, 
monaſteries here, particularly at Witham in Somerſetſhire, Hinton in the ſame Monait.Angl. 
county, Beauval in Notinghamſhire, Kingſton upon Hull, Mount-grace in York- 
ſhire, Eppewort in Lincolnſhire, Shene in Surrey, and one near Coventry. In Lon- 


don, they had a famous monaſtery, ſince called from the Carthuſians, who were 
ſettled there, The Charter-houſe. 


CARYA [Gr.] A Feſtival in honour of Diana, firnamed Caryatis, from Cary- pays. in 
um in Laconia, where this ſolemnity was obſerved. On occaſion of this feaſt, the Laconicis. 
young maids joined in a certain dance, ſaid to be invented by Caſtor and Pollux, Lucas; 
which they called X2X2I2 THEY, : Tor" AE 


CASTOR 
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VII. An. | 
L vi. v. 121. 


Hon. Od. 
12. lib. i. 


„ 


CAS 


CASTOR and POLLUX. Twin Deities, worſhiped by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 'They were the ſons of Jupiter, and Leda, whom that god lay with 
under the ſhape of a ſwan. When they grew up, they freed the ſea from pirates, on 
which account they were eſteemed to be deities of the ſea, and accordingly invoked 
by marigers in a tempeſt. They accompanied the Argonauts to Cholchi ; in which 
expedition Pollux flew Amycus, king of the Bebrycii, who had challenged all the 
Argonauts to box with him. Being returned home, they recovered their ſiſter Helen 

whom Theſeus had raviſhed) by taking the city Aphidna, in the abſence of that 

eroe. At tenen Caſtor being dead, Pollux (who, having been born of the ſame 
egg with his ſiſter Helen, was immortal) obtained of Jupiter, that he might ſhare 
his immortality with his brother: in conſequence of which, they are ſaid to have 
died and revived alternately. 


Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 
Itque reditque viam toties. 


Pollux, off *ring his alternate life, 
Cou'd free his brother, and can daily go 
By turns aloft, by turns deſcend below. Mr DRYDEN. 


The meaning of which, according to Servius, is, that the two ſtars, which are 
called by the name of theſe brethren, alternately riſe and ſet. 
The great actions of Caſtor and Pollux gave them a place among the deities of 
Pagan antiquity : 
Cum Caſtore Pollux, 
Poſt ingentia facta, Deorum in Templa recepti. 


To Caſtor and to Pollux Temples riſe, 
Whoſe deeds heroic rais'd them to the ties. 


Caſtor was famous for his {kill in horſemanſhip, Pollux for his ability at boxing, 


Dicam & Alciden, pueroſque Ledæ, 
Hunc equis, illum ſuperare pugnis 
Nobilem. 


 Alcides next, and Leda's ſons 
Demand the Poet's lays, | 
This fam'd for feats of horſemanſhip, 
And boxing F others praiſe. 


They were called Auwoxvgn (Drofeurt) from being the ſons of Jupiter. 

Lucian, in the dialogue of Apollo and Mercury, introduces a humorous converſa- 
tion between theſe deities, in relation to Caſtor and Pollux, as follows: 

* Apoll. Can you diſtinguith between Caſtor and Pollux? for my part, I am al- 
* ways deceived on account of their likeneſs. Merc. He, who was with us yeſter- 
day, is Caſtor. Apoll. How do you diſcern the one from the other. Merc. 
© Pollux's face is black and blew, occaſioned by a blow, which he received in 
© boxing, at Bebryx, in his voyage with the Argonauts. Apoll. Tell me why 
* theſe two brothers never appear in Heaven at the ſame time. Merc. Becauſe, it 
© being decreed, that of theſe two ſons of Leda the one ſhould be mortal, the 
* other immortal, they ſhared their fate like good brethren, and live and die by 
* turns. Apoll. This is a great bar in the way of their mutual affection; for by 
© this means they can never ſee, or converſe with each other. But, prithee, what 
© trade do they profeſs. I am a prophet, my ſon is a phyſician, and my ſiſter a 
* midwife. Do they nothing but eat and drink? Merc. Yes! they ſuccour mari- 
© ners in a tempeſt. Apoll. Troth! a uſeful and neceſſary employment, provided 
© they perform it well“ 

Cicero relates a wonderful judgment, which happened to one Scopas, who had 
ſpoken diſreſpectfully of theſe deities. He was cruſhed to death by the fall of a 
pc ig whilſt Simonides, who was in the ſame room, was reſcued from the 
danger, being called out a little before by two perſons unknown, ſuppoſed to be 
"IEG Caſtor 


Caſtor and Pollux. The Greek and Roman hiſtories are full of the miraculous ap- L1v:vs, & 
pearance of theſe brethren : particularly we are told, they were ſeen fighting upon move hi N. 
two white horſes, at the head of the Roman army, in the battle fought between Ce 4. 
the Romans and the Latini, near the lake Regillus. . 

The Romans ſacrificed white lambs to Caſtor and Pollux, and ſolemnized a feſti- lib. * 
val in honour of them, at which a man, ſitting upon one horſe, and leading an- 
other, ran full ſpeed, and, at the end of the race, leaped nimbly upon the horſe, 
which he held in his hand. This ceremony ſeems principally intended in honour 
of Caſter, who excelled in the art of Horſemanſhip. 

We meet with frequent repreſentations of Caſtor and Pollux on ancient monu- F. Mo «re. 
ments, and very commonly upon conſular medals. They are exhibited together on A th 
one, each having on a helmet, out of which iſſues a flame, and each a pike in one — = 
hand, and in the other a horſe held by the bridle. 

The veſſel, in which St Paul embarked from the iſland of Melita for Rome, a6: xxvi. 
carried the ſign of Caſtor and Pollux, according to the practice of the ancients, 11. 
who uſually painted, or carved, on the prows of their ſhips, the image of ſome 
god, to whom they dedicated the veſſel. 


CATACOMBS. Church-yards, or ſubterraneous burial places, near Rome. Agon. 
About three miles from that city is a Catacomb, or vault, in which, according to lItinerar. Ital. 
St Gregory, the bodies of St Peter and St Paul were lodged. Theſe burial-places 
were originally called Crypte ; and it is pretended, tho' without good grounds, that 
none but Chriſtians were buried in them. There occur upon the tomb-ſtones, the 
croſs, the palm-tree, the letters I. C, and the figures of a ſhepherd and a lamb. 
Sometimes the ſame ſtone has Pagan inſcriptions, ſuch as D. M. Diis manibus, on 
one fide, and Chriſtian marks on the other. 

Skippon obſerved a Catacomb near Syracuſe in Sicily. It was formed into ſeveral journey thro? 
ſtreets, having on each fide long arched caves, full of loculi or graves, of the length Italy, France, 
of men and children. 25 
St Jerom means theſe kinds of burial-places, when he ſays, © It was his cuſtom, 111 « « ox. 
when he was a boy at ſchool, in Rome, to viht the ſepulchres of the Apoſtles and in Ezek. cap. 
Martyrs, which were digged deep in the ground, and, on each fide, as one went " 
in, had along by the walls the bodies of ſuch as lay buried; and were fo dark, that, 
to enter into them, was, in the language of the Pſalmiſt, almoſt to go den alive 
into hell. The light from above peeped in but here and there, a little to take off 
the horror of darkneſs, not ſo much thro' windows, as little holes and crannies, 
which ſtill left a dark night within, and terrified the minds of ſuch, as had the 
curioſity to viſit them, with filence and horror. | 
As the Catacombs are ſuppoſed, by the Romaniſts, to be the ſepulchres of the 
Martyrs, they are viſited out of devotion, and reliques taken from thence, and diſper- 
ſed throughout the Catholic countries, after having been firſt baptiſed by the Pope un- 
der the name of ſome ſaint. 

Some authors ſuppoſe the Catacombs to have been the Puticuli, mentioned by 
Feſtus Pompeius, into which the Romans threw the bodies of their ſlaves, to whom 
they would not allow the honours of burning. They pretend, that the Chriſtians, 
obſerving the great veneration paid to reliques, reſolved to have a ſtock of their 
own; that they entered theſe Catacombs, and, adding what inſcriptions and cyphers 
they thought fit, ſhut them up, to be opened as occaſion ſhould offer: that thoſe in 
the ſecret dying, without making the diſcovery, the contrivance was forgotten, till 
chance at length opened them. But there ſeems to be no foundation for this opi- 
nion. Mr Monro, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives it as his opinion, that 
the Catacombs were the burial-places of the firſt Romans, before the practice of 
burning the dead was introduced among them; and that they were dug in con- 

{ſequence of two opinions; the one, that ſhades hate the light; the other, that 
they love to hover about the places where their bodies were laid. 

There are various etymologies of the word Catacomb. Some pretend, that 
Cata was uſed for ad, and Catacumbas for ad-tumbas : others derive it, more pro- 
bably, from the Greek xard and xu, cavus, receſſus. 
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Lixscno- CATAPACTYME. A feſtival ** by the natives oſ Peru, in the month 
Tz x, Hit. of December: it is dedicated to three figures of the ſun, called by them Apointi, 


Ind. occicent. Churiunti, and Entiaquacqui; i. e. the ſun the father, the ſun the ſon, and the 
fun the brother, 


CATAPHRYGIANS. See MoNTANISTS. 


CATECHISM. It is defined, in the liturgy of the church of England, An 
inſtruction to be learned of every perſon, before he be brought to be confirmed by the 
Biſhop. 

: . catechiſing, or inſtructing, children in the principles of religion, is com- 
n maded by God himſelf. Thou ſbalt teach them (i. e. the laws of God) diligently un- 
ni, 11, 12. #0 thy children. Accordingly, Joſephus tells us, that the Jews were above all things 
and Prov. xxii, careful that their children might be inſtructed in the law: and Buxtorf tells us, 
1 * Pol. there was in every town a perſon appointed to teach the children the law, till they 

5, 16. Ep . , ! 
vi, 4. were ten years of age; and from that time, till the age of fifteen, to inſtruct them 
Joszrn. in the Talmud. At thirteen they were brought to the houſe of God, and publickly 
Antiq. lib. iv. examined; and Grotius ſuppoſes this was the end of our Saviour's ſtaying behind at 
aps. Jeruſalem, and offering himſelf to the doctors in the temple. From the Jews this 
1 Tulle cuſtom was delivered down to the Chriſtians, who had in every church an officer, 
cap. 7. called the Catechiſt, whoſe buſineſs it was to inſtruct the Catechumens in the funda- 
Gr. in mentals of religion. 


Luc. ii, 42: The Catechiſms of the primitive church uſually began with the doctrine of repen- 
Evse». Fi. tance and remiſſion of ſins, the neceſſity of good works, and the nature and uſe of 
wg 0. baptiſm. Then followed the explication of the ſeveral articles of the Creed; to 
Bincnan, Which ſome added the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, and an account of the 
Orig. Eccleſ. Canonical Books of Scripture; which is the ſubſtance and method of St Cyril's 
5 -y Ch. 1. eighteen famous diſcourſes to the Catechumens. The author of the Apofolical Conſtitu- 
Lb. . « aj tions preſcribes theſe ſeveral heads of inſtruction. *© Let the Catechumens be taught 
before baptiſm the knowledge of the Father unbegotten, the knowledge of his 
* only-begoten Son and Holy Spirit : let them learn the order of the world's crea- 
* tion, the ſeries of divine providence, and the different ſorts of legiſlation : let them 
be taught, why the world, and man, the citizen of the world, were made: let 
* them be inſtructed concerning their own nature, and underſtand for what end 
* they were created : let them be informed how God, in every age, has puniſhed 
* the wicked with water and fire, and crowned his faints with glory: let them alſo 
be taught, how the providence of God never forſook mankind, but called them 
* at ſundry times from error and vanity to the knowledge of the truth : after theſe, 
let them learn the doctrine of Chriſt's incarnation, his paſſion, reſurrection, and 
* aſcenſion, and what it is to renounce the devil, and enter into covenant with 
* Chriſt,” It is obſervable, in theſe chief heads of the ancient Catechiſms, that 
there is no mention made of the doctrine of the Euchariſt, or Confirmation, be- 

cauſe theſe were not allowed to Catechumens till after Baptiſm. 

The Catechiſm of the church of England is drawn up, after the primitive man- 
ner, by way of queſtion and anſwer. Griginally it conſiſted of no more than a 
repetition of the baptiſmal vow, the Creed, and the Lord's prayer: but king James I 
ordered the Biſhops to add to it a ſhort and plain explanation of the facraments ; 

8 at which was accordingly performed by Biſhop Overal, then Dean of St Paul's, and ap- 
8 p. 43. Proved by the reſt of the Biſhops. 

This Catechiſm is univerſally allowed to excel all others that ever were; it being 
ſo ſhort, that the youngeſt children may fix it in their memory, and yet ſo full, that 
it contains all things neceſſary to be known and practiſed in order to ſalvation. 

. See Rubrics The times appointed for catechizing are Sundays and Holidays. By the firſt 
after 19 Ca book of king Edward VI, it was not required to be done above once in ſix weeks. 
. But, upon Bucer's objecting to the interval of time as too long, the Rubric was al- 
tered, but expreſſed notwithſtanding in indefinite terms, leaving it to be done as 

often as occaſion requires. Indeed the fifty ninth Canon enjoins every Parſon, Vi- 

car, or Curate, upon every Sunday and Holiday, to teach and inſtru the youth and 

ignorant perſons of his pariſh, in the Catechiſm ſet forth in the Book of Common- 

Prayer; and that under pain of a ſharp reproof for the firſt omiflion, ſuſpenſion for 

the ſecond, and excommunication for the third. See CaATECnuisT and CATE- 
CHUMEN, 
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CATECHIST. An officer in the Primitive Chriſtian Church, whoſe buſi- 


neſs it was to inſtruct the Catechumens in the firſt principles of religion, and Ore Beate 


thereby prepare them for the reception of Baptiſm. This office might be perform- B. in. Ch. 10. 


ed by an Eccleſiaſtic of any order; and it was ſometimes done by by the Biſhop + '» 2. 
himſelf. St Chryſoſtom performed the office of a Catechiſt, when he was a Preſby- Cu. 
ter at Antioch; and Deogratias was Catechiſt, when he was Deacon of Carthage. Me As 
Cyprian made Optatus Catechiſt, when he was but a reader in the Church of Car- REG 


hiz. . 
thage. IE p oa 
The author, under the name of Clemens Romanus, plainly diſtinguiſhes the Cate- 24. 


chiſt from the Biſhops, Preſbyters, and Deacons; for, comparing the church to a Cru. Ep. 
ſhip, he ſays, the Biſhop reſembles the T-»p:vc, or pilot; the Prefbyters the va U- ad Jacob. n. 
ra, Or mariners; the Deacons the 7242-5, ot chief rowers; and the Catechiſts 
the r2vToA2y%, or thoſe, whoſe office it was to admit paſſengers into the ſhip, and 
contract with them for their paſſage. 

There were, in many places, Catechetic Schools, or buildings appointed for the office Bixcn a, 
of the Catechiſt, adjoining to the Church, and called zz/ny#uwxz. Such was that, i ſupfa, 5: 


in which Origen, and many other famous men, read Catechetical Lectures at Alex, 
andria, See CATECHUMENS. | 


CATECHUMENS. The loweſt order of Chriſtians in the Primitive Church. B: « c a u; 


They were called Catechumens from the Greek word »2\ny#», which ſignifies to "ro ag 
inſtruct in the firſt rudiments of any art or ſcience. They had ſome title to the Ch. 1. 


common name of Chriſtian, being a degree above Pagans and heretics, tho' not 


conſummated by Baptiſm. They were admitted to the ſtate of Catechumens by im- 
poſition of hands, and the ſign of the croſs. The children of believing parents were 
admitted Catechumens as ſoon as ever they were capable of inſtruction : but at what 
age thoſe born of Heathen parents might be admitted, is not ſo clear. As to the 
time of their continuance in this ſtate, there was no general rule fixed about it ; but 
the practice varied according to the difference of times and places, and the readineſs 


and proficiency of the Catechumens themſelves. The council of Eliberis appointed Can. 44. 


two years probation for new converts; and Juſtinian, in one of his Novellæ, pre- Nov. 144. 
{cribes the ſame length of time. The Apoſtolical Conſtitutions lengthens the term Lib. vii. cap. 
to three years. Sometimes it was limited to the forty days of Lent. Socrates ob- 322: 
ſerves, that, in the converſion of the Burgundians, the French Biſhop, who con- Lib. vii. e. 30. 


verted them, took only ſeven days to catechize them, and then baptiſed them. But, 


in caſe of ſickneſs or imminent death, the Catechumens were immediately baptiſed 
with what they called Clinic-baptiſm. 

There were four orders or degrees of Catechumens. The firſt were the LF. Brxouau, 
Getcero, or thoſe inſtructed privately without the church, and kept at a diſtance dei be, 
from the privilege of entring into the church, for ſome time, to make them the FM 
more eager and deſirous of it. The next degree above theſe were the azp:wwmevr, Conc.Neocal. 
audientes. They were ſo called from being admitted to hear Sermons and the Scrip- © 5: 
tures read in the church, but were not allowed to partake of the prayers. The 
third ſort of Catechumens were the yorvxAiyorrec, genu-flefFentes ; fo called, becauſe 
they received impoſition of hands, kneeling upon their knees. The fourth order was 
the Szrmoumn, Puriloumn, the Competentes and Electi, which denote the imme- 
diate candidates of Baptiſm, or ſuch as were appointed to be baptiſed the next ap- 
proaching feſtival : before which, ſtrict examination was made into their pro- Conc. Carth. 
ficiency under the ſeveral ſtages of Catechetical exerciſes. After examination, they“ O. 88. 
were exorciſed for twenty days together; and were obliged to faſting and confeſſion. ua N 
They were to get the Creed and Lord's-prayer by heart, and to repeat them before 
the Biſhop at their laſt examination. Some days before Baptiſm, they went veiled, CAI. Præf. 
or with their faces covered; and it was cuſtomary to touch their ears, ſaying, Epb- e 
Pbata, be opened; as alſo to anoint their eyes with clay; both ceremonies in imita- 
tion of our Saviour's practice, and intended to ſhadow out to the Catechumens their Cuzv501.06. 
condition both before and after admiſſion into the Chriſtian Church. e 

That part of Divine Service, which preceded the Common Prayers of the g. nau. 
communicants at the altar, that is, the Pſalmody, the reading of the Scriptures, the ubi ſupra, 
Sermon, &c. was called Miſſa Catechumenorum ; becauſe the Catechumens had the 4 3 Ch. 
liberty of being preſent only at this part of the ſervice. * 

The ancients ſpeak of the Sacrament of the Catechumens; and ſome modern, . An 
writers, by miſtake, ſuppoſe, that, tho' they were not allowed to N of 4 313. 

| uchariſt, 
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Euchariſt, they had ſomething like it, which they call Euligiæ Pants, or Pant, 
Benedictus. But it appears from St Auſtin, that this Sacrament was not the conſe- 
crated bread, but only a little taſte of falt; intimating to them by that ſymbol, that 
they were to purge and cleanſe their fouls from fin; falt being the emblem of purity 
and incorruption. They called this a ſacrament, after the cuſtom of the Primitive 
Chriſtians, who gave that name to every thing that was myſterious, or had a ſpiri- 
tual ſignification in it. 


CATHARISTS. See MoNTANIS TS. 


CATHEDRAL. A Biſhop's church, in which his Cathedra, or chair, is 
fixed. See CHURCH. | 

By a canon of the fifth council of Carthage, it is ordered, that every Biſhop 
ſhall have his reſidence at his principal or Cathedral church, which he ſhall not 
leave, to betake himſelf to any other church in his dioceſe ; nor continue upon his 


private concerns, to the neglect of his cure, and hinderance of his frequenting the 
Cathedral church. 


CATHOLIC. The riſe of hereſies induced the Primitive Chriſtian Church to 


Orig. Ecclef. aſſume to itſelf the appellation of Catholic; which was, as it were, a firname, or 
B. i. C. 1. characteriſtic, to diſtinguiſh it from all ſects, who, tho' they had party-names, yet 
* 7 ſometimes ſheltered themſelves under the common name of Chriſtians. But the 
Church of Chriſt has a juſt title to this name, being called Catholic (as Optatus ob- 
Lib. ii, p. 46. ſerves) becauſe it is diffuſed or ſpread over the whole world : and in this ſenſe the 
name is almoſt as ancient as the Church itſelf. And fo great a regard did the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians pay to this name, that they would own none to be Chriſtians, who 
did not profeſs themſelves to be of the Catholic church. Thus Pionius, the Martyr, 
Baron. An. being asked by Polemo the Judge, Of what Church he was, anſwered, I am of the 
"3+ **9* Catholic Church; for Chriſt has no other. | 
But, tho' the appellation of Catholic belongs of right to no other but the true 
Church of Chriſt, yet the Donatiſts, and other heretics after them, attributed it to 
their own ſects. The Romiſh Church diſtinguiſhes itſelf by the name of Catholic, 
in oppoſition to all thoſe, who have ſeparated from her communion, and whom ſhe 
conſiders as heretics and ſchiſmatics, and herſelf as the only true Chriſtian Church. 
Vaszvs, Alphonſus, king of Spain, having gained ſeveral victories over the Saracens, and re- 
roy of eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian faith in that country, was honoured with the title of Ca- 
tholic, in the year 738 : ſince which the kings of Spain have always born the title 
of Moſt Catholic king. 
In the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, there is no Catholic Church in being, that is, no 
Univerſal Chriſtian Communion ; and therefore, when, in rehearſing the Apoſtles 
Creed, we profeſs to believe in the Holy Catholic Church, we muſt mean (as 
SUITE TOY: Mr Chillingworth expreſles it) the right, that the Church of Chriſt, or rather (to 
W Fs ſpeak properly) the Gojpel of Chriſt, hath to be univerſally believed. And therefore the 
article may be true, tho there were no Chriſtian Church in the world. 
CAUTSER. [Arab.] The title or inſcription of the hundred and eighth 
WR Bibl. Chapter of the Koran. The interpreters on this chapter ſay, it was ſent from Hea- 
Oriert, | ven to Mohammed, to comfort him for the reproach, which As, the fon of Vail, 


had thrown upon him in calling him Abtar. This word, which in the Arabic ſig- 
nifies properly without a tail, is applied to thoſe, who have no male offspring, to 
tranſmit their names to poſterity. 

Some Arabic authors underſtand by the word Caut/er (or Cauthar) an aſſemblage 
or concourſe of all good things ſpiritual and temporal ; as riches, a family, know- 
lege, good works, followers, pre-eminence, reputation, authority, friends, ſplendid 
actions, and miracles; all which things, ſay they, God beſtowed abundantly on 
Mohammed. But it is generally explained of a river in paradiſe of that name, of 
which the bleſſed are to drink before their admiſſion into that place. According to 
the Mohammedan traditions, this river is ſweeter than honey, whiter than milk, 
cooler than ſnow, and {ſmoother than cream; it's banks are of Chryſolites, and the 
veſſels to drink thereout of Silver; and thoſe, who drink thereof, ſhall never thirſt. 
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St CECILIA's- DAY. A feſtival in the Romiſh Church, celebrated on the 
twenty-ſecond of November. | : 

We find the following ſtory in the Romiſh breviary, in the life of St Cecilia. On 
the marriage night when Cecilia and her ſpouſe Valerian were alone together in the 
bed-chamber, ſhe ſpake to him in theſe words; O ſweet and molt loving youth, I 
have a ſecret to reveal to thee, if thou wilt ſwear to conceal it. Valerian taking an 
oath, as ſhe deſired, I have, ſaid Cecilia, an Angel, a lover of mine, who keeps 
my body with the moſt ſtrict jealouſy : if he ſhould in the leaſt perceive that thou 
toucheſt me with thy polluted love, his fury will be immediately ſtirred up againſt 
thee, and thou wilt be deſtroyed in the flower of thy youth : but if he finds, that 
thou loveſt me with a ſincere and immaculate love, and preſerveſt my virginity 
whole and untouched, he then will love thee as well as he does me, and will ſhew 
thee kindneſs. Valerian replyed, if thou wouldſt have me give credit to thy words, 
ſhew me the Argel, and if I find that he is really an Angel of God, I will do as 
thou fayeſt ; but if thou loveſt any man better than me, I will ſlay both him and 
thee with my ſword. So, perſuading him to become a Chriſtian, and be baptized, 
ſhe ſhewed him the Angel. Afterwards an Angel brought two crowns from paradiſe, 
compoſed of roſes and lilies, and gave one to Valerian, and the other to Cecilia, 
his new-married wife : the Angel added; Becauſe, Valcrian, thou haſt conſented to 
the counſel of chaſtity, Chriſt hath ſent me to tell thee, that he will grant thee any 

tition thou ſhalt ask of him. Valerian, at theſe words, fell down and worſhipped, 
and begged that his brother Tiburtius might become a Chriſtian, Tiburtius after- 
wards, coming into the houſe, ſmelt the fragrancy of the roſes and lilies, but faw 
nothing. As he was wondring whence it came, Valerian told him of the two 
crowns, which his eyes were not yet able to ſee ; but aſſur'd him, that, in caſe he 
would turn Chriſtian, he would fee them both, and the Angel of God alſo. At 
theſe words, he conſented to be baptized, and, together with his brother Valerian, 
had a fight of the Angel daily. | 

St Cecilia is commemorated both as a Virgin and a Martyr ; and is particularly 
honoured as the patroneſs of Muſic, and inventreſs of the Organ. 


At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame: 
The fweet Enthufiaſt, from her ſacred | fore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ef. 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
DRyYDEN's Ode for St Cecilia's-day. 


CELESTINS. A religious order, fo called from their Founder, Peter de Hit oo 
Meuron, afterwards raiſed to the pontificate under the name of Celeſtin V. T6 Choe. 

This Peter, who was born at Iſernia, a little town in the kingdom of Naples, 
in the year 1215, of but mean parents, retired very young to a ſolitary mountain, 
in order to dedicate himſelf wholly to prayer and mortification. The fame of his 
piety brought ſeveral, out of curioſity, to ſee him ; ſome of whom, charmed with 
his virtues, renounced the world, to accompany him in his ſolitude. With theſe 
he formed a kind of community, in the year 1254 ; which was approved by Pope 
Urban IV, in 1264, and erected into a diſtinct order, called The Hermits of 
St Damien. | | | 

Peter de Meuron governed this order till 1286, when his love of ſolitude, and 
retirement induced him to quit the charge. In July 1294, the great reputation of 
his ſanctity raiſed him, tho much againſt his will, to the pontificate. He then 
took the name of Celeſtin V, and his order that of Celeſtins from him. By his 
Bull he approved their conſtitutions, and confirmed all their monaſteries, which were 
to the number of twenty. But he fat too ſhort a time in the chair of St Peter, to 
do many great things for his order; for, having governed the Church five months 
and a few days, and conſidering the great burthen he had taken upon him, to which 
he thought himſelf unequal, he folemnly renounced the pontificate, in a Conſiſtory 
held at Naples. | 

After his death, which happened in 1296, his order made a great progreſs, 
not only in Italy, but in France likewiſe ; whither the then General Peter of 
Tivoli ſent twelve Religious, at the requeſt of King Philip the Fair, who gave them 
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two Monaſteries ; one in the foreſt of Orleans, and the other in the foreſt of Com- 


peigne, at Mount Chartres. This order likewiſe paſſed into ſeveral Provinces of 


Germany. They have about 96 Convents in Italy, and 21 in France, under the 


title of Priories. 'The Celeſtins of the Province of France have the privilege, by a 


grant of the Popes Martin V and Clement VII, of making new ſtatutes, when- 
ever they think proper, for the regulation of their order. By virtue of this power, 
they drew up new Conſtitutions, which were received in a Provincial Chapter in 


1667. They are divided into three parts. The firſt treats of the Provincial 


Chapters, and the elections of Superiors : the ſecond contains the regular Obſer- 
vances ; and the third the viſitation and correction of the Monks. 

The Celeſtins riſe two hours after midnight, to ſay matins. They eat no fleſh 
at any time, except when they are ſick. They faſt every Wedneſday and Friday, 
from Eaſter to the feaſt of the Exaltation of the Holy Croſs ; and, from that feaſt 
to Eaſter, every day. As to their habit, it conſiſts of a white gown, a capuche, 


and a black ſcapulary. In the choir, and when they go out of the monaſtery, they 


wear a black cowl with the capuche : their ſhirts are of ſerge. 

Celeſtins, likewiſe, is the name given to certain Hermits, who, during the ſhort 
Pontificate of Celeſtin V, obtained of that Pope permiſſion to quit the order of 
Fryars Minors, to which they belonged, and retire into ſolitude, there to practiſe 


the rule of St Francis, in its utmoſt ſtrictneſs. The ſuperiors, being diſguſted at 


this ſeparation, took all methods to reduce theſe Hermits to the obedience of the 
order ; to avoid which perſecution, they retired into Greece, and continued ſome 
time in an iſland of Achaia. But Pope Boniface VIII, who ſucceeded Celeſtin, 
being importuned by the order of Fryars Minors, revoked the grant of his prede- 
ceſſor, and ordered the Celeſtin Hermits to return to the obedience of their ſupe- 
riors. Accordingly, Thomas Sola, lord of the iſland, where they had fixed, drove 
them out; and this he did in a time of famine, by which theſe poor Religious were 
expoſed to great miſery and want in their journeys, eſpecially as they paſſed thro' 
the countries of the Latins, who looked upon them as Schiſmatics. They were 
ſomething better treated in the countries of the Greeks, among whom they conti- 
nued for two years unmoleſted : but the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, being returned 
from Venice, excommunicated them twice, becauſe they did not ſubmit to their 
ſuperiors : nevertheleſs, theſe Solitaries did not want for protectors; and the Arch- 
biſhop of Patras particularly intereſted himſelf in their cauſe. 

Brother James du Mont, one of theſe Hermits, returning from Armenia, where 


he had reſided ſome time, without knowing what had paſſed in relation to his 


brethren, came into Italy, and made his ſubmiſſion to the General, who ſoon after 
ſent him on a miſſion into the Eaſt, Being arrived at Negrepont, and hearing of 
the perſecution raiſed againſt the Celeſtin Hermits, he endeavoured to accommodate 
matters, and managed the affair with ſo much prudence, that the Fathers of 
Romania conſented that all theſe Hermits ſhould acknowledge him as their ſuperior, 
under the dependance of the General. This the General would not conſent to; 
which obliged Brother Liberatus, and his companions, to come into Italy, and 
repreſent to the Pope, that he and his brethren had been always faithful to the 
Church, and that all the accuſations againſt them were meer calumnies. | 

A Chapter General, held at Toulouſe, in 1307, obtained an order from 
Charles II, King of Naples, to the Inquiſitor of that State, to a& againſt Brother 
Liberatus and his companions. Accordingly, the Inquiſitor examined them, and 


declared them innocent ; at the ſame time adviſing them to retire to Anciano, 


where he granted them his protection againſt the purſuits of their enemies. But, 
afterwards, being gained over by their enemies, he cited them a ſecond time 
before him, and found a pretence to condemn them as Heretics and Schiſmatics. 
In conſequence of which ſentence, they were firſt impriſoned, and then 


baniſhed. 
CENOT AP HIUM. [Gr.] See Toms. 
CENSER. In Latin Thuribulum. A ſacred inſtrument made uſe of in the 


religious rites of the ancients, It was a vaſe, containing incenſe, to be uſed in 
facrificing to the gods, Herodotus ſays, a moſt elegant one was offered by Evelthon 


at Delphi. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ſays, that, in their ſolemn proceſſions, they 
carried Cenſers of gold and filver, which he expreſſes by the word d, 
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There is the repreſentation of one, preſerved by F. Montfaucon, under the fagure 15 p N 
of a ſhallow cup, with a lid to it, and chains running thro ſmall handles. 

That Cenſers were in uſe among the Jews, appears from the ſtory of Nadab and 
Abihu, who were puniſhed with immediate death, becauſe they took either of them Lev. x. f. 
his Cenſer, aud put fire therein, and put incenſe thereon, and offered ſtrange fire before | 
the Lord. When Aaron was to make an atonement for himſelf and his houſe, he Lev. xvi. 12. 
was to take a Cenſer, full of burning coals of fire, from off the altar of the Lord. 
And Solomon, when he provided furniture for the Temple of the Lord, made,  Nngs vi 
among other things, Cenſers of pure gold. 50. 


CERBERUS. The name of a dog, with three heads, whom the Poets made 
to be the Porter of the infernal regions. 


Cerberus hæc ingens latratu regna trifauci 


Perſonat, adverſo recubans immanis 1n antro. Ao 1 n 


. In his den they found 
The triple Porter of the Stygian found, 
Grim Cerberus. DRYDEN. 


Heſiod gives him fifty heads. 


Acute auTis fTixTev opnyarm, 271 v eam In Theogon. 
KtrBzepv wwigny A xive yan pure 

5 / 
ITeaT1xo TA» pnvor, a la Tiz Te xpateew Te. 


The monſter-dog, fell Cerberus, ſhe bore, 
Who, in the realms of Hades, guards the door ; 
From fifty mouths he pours a brazen voice, 


And terrifies all Hell with hideous noiſe. 


Horace doubles this number of heads. 


Demittit atras bellua centiceps Ob. 13. L 2. 
Aures. Tp 


The hundred-headed dog lets fall his flagging ears. 


The Mythologiſts underſtand by Cerberus the Earth. They derive his name 
from KpeoBopes, Carnivorus, it being the property of the Earth to devour bodies. 
The Platoniſts underſtand by him the bad Demon, who, as Porphyry expreſſes it, 
is found in three elements, air, water, and earth; whence he is deſcribed as having 
three heads. 

In a monument, preſerved by F. Montfaucon, Cerberus is repreſented on a box Ax Sup? 
with three heads, one of a man, another of a dog, and a third of an ape ; and, as * * * 
if this were not enough to make the figure frightful, two ſerpents twiſt round his 
heads and body, and bind his two legs together. This figure was brought from 
Egypt; where they had a particular genius for inventing monſtrous figures. 


CERDONIANS. Heretics in the IId century, followers of Cerdon, whoſe Tz xv. 
diſciple was the famous Marcion, author of the Hereſy of the Marcionites. The © Prefcript. 
Hereſy of Cerdon conſiſted principally in laying down two contrary principles, in Len 
rejecting the law and the prophets as miniſters of the bad god; in aſcribing, not a 41. 


true, but only the phantaſm of a body, to Jeſus Chriſt, and in denying the reſur- 
rection, See MARCIONITES. 


CEREALTA. [Lat.] The facred rites of the goddeſs Ceres, inſtituted by 
Triptolemus. They were performed in ſo ſtrictly religious a manner, that it was 
thought ſufficient to pollute them, if any one at that time ſhould lie with his wife. 
They made uſe of no wine in the ſacrifices of Ceres; whence Plautus fays, that 


Megadorus had made a marriage-ſupper for Ceres, becauſe he had provided no wine 
for the gueſts. | 


Staph, 
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AvuLvuL. 
Act. 2. 5 6. 


Lvox Er. 
I. v. ver. 14. 


STar. Theb. 
lib. xĩii. 


CER 


Stapb. Cererin', mi Strobile, has ſunt facturi nuptias ? 17155 
Strob. Qui. Staph. Quia temeti nihil allatum intelligo. 


Staph. Prithee, Strobilus, is this intended to be the marriage-feaſt of Ceres ? 
Strob. Why do you as? Staph. Becauſe J don't hear there is any wine provided. 


The ſolemnity of the Cerealia paſſed from the Greeks to the Romans. After the 
ſecond Punic war, they celebrated the feſtival with more pomp ; for they carried 
in proceſſion a great many ſtatues and paintings of chariots, crowns, and rich plun- 
der, taken from the enemy. Macrobius tells us, an egg made a part of the ſhow, 
as being an emblem of Ceres. Memmius, when Curule Adile, was the firſt, who 


celebrated this feſtival, as appears from a medal of Ceres, with this inſcription, 
Memmius A.dilis Cerealia primus fecit. See CERES, 


CERES. A Pagan deity; the inventer, or goddeſs, of corn, in like manner 
as Bacchus was of wine. 


- —Ceres fertur fruges, Liberque liquoris 
Vitigeni laticem mortalibus inſtituiſſe. 


Kind Bacchus firſt the pleaſing vine did ſhew, 
And Ceres corn. CREECH. 


She was the daughter of Saturn and Ops ; and the mother of der 6" whom 
ſhe had by Jupiter. Pluto having ſtolen away Proſerpine, Ceres travelled all over the 


world in queſt of her daughter, by the help of a torch, which ſhe had lighted in 
mount Etna. 


Qualis, ab Ætnæis accenſa lampade faxis, 

Orba Ceres magnæ variabat imagine flammæ 
Auſonium Siculumque Latus, veſtigia nigri 
Raptoris, vaſtoſque legens in pulvere ſulcos : 
Illus inſanis ululatibus ipſe remugit 

Enceladus, ruptoque vias illuminat igni. 
Perſephonen amnes, ſylvæ, freta, nubila, clamant, 
Perſephonen tantum Stygii tacet aula tyranni. 


So Ceres, robb'd of Proſerpine (the brand, 

In Atna hghted, flaming in her hand) 
With deep affiiftion for her daughter loſt, 
Search'd all th Auſonian and Sicilian coaſt ; 
Purſu'd the tyrant raviſber, where're 

She trac'd the print of his infernal car. 
Ætna's deep caverns with her groans reſound, 
Whilſt burſting flames gleam horribly around. 
On Proſerpine the woods, the waters fall, 

The winding ſhores, and Heavens, re-ecchoing, call : 
Hell only's mute, the name in ſilence dies, 
And thence no eccho to her voice replies. 


As Ceres was thus travelling in ſearch of her daughter, ſhe came to Celeus, King 
of Eleuſis, and undertook to bring up his infant ſon Triptolemus. Being deſirous 
to render her charge immortal, ſhe fed him in the day-time with divine milk, and 
in the night covered him with fire. Celeus, obſerving an unuſual improvement in 
his ſon, reſolved to watch his nurſe ; to which end, he hid himſelf in that part 
of the houſe, where ſhe uſed to cover the child with fire : but, when he ſaw her 
put the infant under the coals, he cried out, and diſcovered himſelf. Ceres pu- 
niſhed the curioſity and indiſcretion of the father with death. Afterwards ſhe 
taught the youth the art of ſowing corn and other fruits, and mounted him in a 
chariot, drawn by winged dragons, that he might traverſe the world, and teach 


| mankind the uſe of corn and fruits. After this, having. diſcovered, by means of 
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the nymph Arethuſa, that Proſerpine was in the infernal regions, ſhe applied to 
Jupiter, and obtained of him, that Proſerpine ſhould be reſtored, on condition that 
ſhe had taſted nothing during her ſtay in that place: but, it being diſcovered, by 
the information of Aſcalaphus, that, as ſhe was walking in Pluto's orchard, ſhe had 


gathered an apple, and had taſted of ſome of the ſeeds, ſhe was for ever forbidden to 
return. Ceres, out of revenge, turned Aſcalaphus into an owl. At length, Jupiter, 
to mitigate her grief, permitted that Proſerpine ſhould paſs one half of the year in 
the infernal regions with Pluto, and the other half with her mother on carth. 

The poets ſometimes takes Ceres for the Moon, as they do Bacchus for the Sun. 


— Vos, O clariſſima mundi 
Lumina, labentem cœlo qui ducitis annum, | Vine. Georg) 
Liber, & alma Ceres. I. v. 5. 


Ye lights of Heav'n, who lead the ci rcling year, 
Propitious god of wine, and Ceres, hear. 


Ceres is likewiſe ſaid to have invented Laws. 
Prima dedit Leges. Oy 1D. Met, 
ib. v. 5. 
The world's firſt legiſlator. 


And the reaſon ſeems to be, that, when men ceaſed to feed upon acorns, and had 
learned the uſe of fruits, it was neceſſary to divide off the ground into ſeparate 
plantations, allotted to different perſons. | 
Voſſius thinks the Greeks were indebted to the Mgyptians for their goddeſs Ceres, De Idolol. 
whom he takes for the ſame as Iſis: for the Egyptians fay, that Gſiris and Ifis ©": © "7: 
invented the ſowing of corn, and gave laws concerning the boundaries of fields, on 
account of the annual inundation of the Nile. | 
A late writer takes Ceres to be the Keturab of Scripture, whom Abraham took F o v « 
to wife. His firſt argument is taken from the ſimilitude of names: Keturah, he — it. 
ſays, was called Grerarit, becauſe ſhe was of Gerar ; and? the difference between "Ee 
that word and Cereri (from whence is formed the nominative Ceres) is very ſmall. 
Beſides that Ceres is, by ſome, ſuppoſed to be derived from the Hebrew guereſch, 
barley. His next reaſon is borrowed from part of the hiſtory of Ceres. Ceres 
(according to Diodorus Siculus) being tired in her journey, laid herſelf down by the Lib. 11 
ſide of a well, and there came perſons of the neighbourhood to comfort her ; among 
others Triptolemus, and a good woman, who gave her water to drink. Here is 
plainly (this author thinks) the well, the angel, and the water, mentioned in the 
ſtory of Hagar, which they applied to Keturah ; and this (he fays) is only taking 
one of Abraham's wives for another. | 
The rites of Ceres were held in ſuch veneration, that it was thought the greateſt 
unpiety to divulge them. 


Quis Cereris ritus auſit vulgare profanis ? 


Ov1D. Art. 
| | | Amator. lib. ii, 
What impious wretch will Ceres rites expoſe ? DRYDE N. Ver. 601. | 
And Horace declares, he would not venture to fail in the fame ſhip with the man, | 
who ſhould reveal them, 
— —=Vectabo, qui Cereris facrum Ho a. Od: 2 
Vulgarit arcanæ, ſub iſdem „e 


Sit trabibus, facilemque mecum 
Solvat phaſelum. 


The wretch, who impioufly dares 
Ceres' myſterious rites betray, 

In the ſame ſhip ſhall ne er embark, 
And cut, with me, the liquid way. 


Kkk Cicerg 


222 CES 
Cicero —.— of a temple of Ceres at Catanea in Sicily, where was a very antient 
ſtatue of Ceres, but entirely concealed from the fight of men, every thing being 
performed by matrons and virgins. A ſow with pigs was the firft ſacrifice of 
Triptolemus to Ceres, as a puniſhment of the ſwine for routing up the ground. 
Poppy was facred to her, not only becauſe it grows amongſt the corn, but becauſe, 


when, thro' grief, ſhe could find no reſt, Jupiter gave it her to eat, as having 
the power to create ſleep and forgetfulneſs, 


CERINTHIANS. Chriſtian heretics, followers of Cerinthus, who lived, 
Iszx=vs, and publiſhed his hereſy, in the time of the Apoſtles themſelves : for Epiphanius 
lib. i. c. 3. places him in the year of Chriſt 80, in the reign of Domitian. He had been circum- 
Eriru.  Ciſed, and was probably of Jewiſh extraction. He continued along time in Agypr, 
Hæreſ. xxviil. where he acquired the ſciences and philoſophy. He afterwards went into Aſia, 
* where he formed a ſect, to which he gave his own name. 

St Epiphanius pretends, that, long before the eſtabliſhment of his ſe&, he had 
occaſioned great troubles in jeruſalem. It was Cerinthus, according to that author, 
who ſtirred up the Jewiſh converts to oppoſe the preaching of the goſpel among 
the Gentiles. He adds, that the Chriſtians, who preached at Antioch the neceſſit 
of circumciſion, were followers of Cerinthus, who had ſent them thither for that 
very purpoſe : that they were the Cerinthians, who obliged St Paul to cir.umciſ{c 
Titus; and that the Apoſtle deſcribes theſe men under the character of falſe apo- 
files, deceitful workers, who transform themſelves into the apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Hizrox. St Jerom ſays, he was anathematized, and driven out of the Church by the Apo- 
* ſtles, becauſe he joined the ceremonies of the Law with the precepts of the Goſpel. 
Tugopo- The particulars, in which the hereſy of the Cerinthians confiſted, were theſe. 
aby. Gag. They did not allow that God was the author of the creatures, but faid that the 
cap. 3. world was created by an inferior power, They attributed to this creator an onl 

Ia E u. lib. i. fon, but born in time, and different from the Mord. They admitted ſeveral angels, 
cap. 5. and inferior powers, as filence, depth, fulneſs; in which they were afterwards 
Erirn. Har. followed by the Valentinians. They maintained, that the Law and the Prophets 
xxviii. cap 1. came, not from God, but from the Angels; and that the God of the Jews was 

only an Angel. | 

As to our Saviour, the Cerinthians diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Chriſt : they 
ſaid, that Jeſus was a meer man, born, like other men, of Joſeph and Mary, but 
that he excelled all others in juſtice, prudence, and wiſdom ; that Jeſus being 
baptized, the Chriſt of the ſupreme God, that is, the Holy Spirit, deſcended upon 
him; and that, by the aſſiſtance of this Chriſt, Jeſus performed his miracles : 
that Jeſus ſuffered and roſe again, but that the Chriſt had before left him, and 
returned to Heaven. | 

Isex. lib. iii. It was partly to refute the hereſy of Cerinthus, that St John wrote his goſpel : 

cap. IT. notwithſtanding which, ſome heretics pretended, that this very goſpel was written 

Hizzon.de by Cerinthus himſelf. However the Cerinthians admitted no goſpel but that of 

2 22 St Matthew. They likewiſe rejected the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtles 
of St Paul, becauſe he was an enemy to the Law. | 

Dial. adv. St Jerom relates, that St John, deſigning to go into a bath at Epheſus, but 

Luciferian. hearing that Cerinthus was within, went immediately away, faying to thoſe who 
were with him, Let us fly from hence, leſt the bath fall, in which is Cerinthus, the 
enemy of the truth. That author adds, that the bath preſently fell down, and 
cruſhed that heretic to death: but this fact is not ſufficiently atteſted. | 


 Cerinthus is charged with being the author of the hereſy of the Chiliaſis, or 
Millenarians; which See. 


Hiſt.des.Ord, CESARINS. A religious order, being a reform of that of St Francis. The 
* 7 T. vi: General of the Franciſcans, Father Elias, having obtained leave of Pope Gregory IX, 
'S, in the year 1229, to build a church in honour of St Francis, began to erect one 
with ſuch magnificence (for which he exacted large contributions of the order) 

as was neither ſuitable to the humility, which that faint had made profeſſion of, 

nor to the poverty, which he had enjoined his followers. This occaſioned St An- 

thony of Padua, and ſome others of the order, to apply to the Pope; to whom 

they repreſented the abuſes crept into the order by the conduct of Father Elias. 
Accordingly, that General was depoſed by order of the Pope, and Father John 

Parent elected into his place; who made ſeveral regulations, and ea)” = 
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ſtrict obſervance of the rule of St Francis, which had been relaxed during the | 

government of his predeceſſor. But Elias, by artful management and intrigues, 

ſecretly gained over many of the reli ious, who, in a general chapter held in 12 36, 

loudly demanded the reſtoration of Elias, complaining that he had been unjuſtly 

depoſed ; and he was accordingly re-elected in a tumultuous manner. The greateſt 

part of the order, being enemies to poverty, adhered to Elias; under whoſe ſecond 

government all the former diſorders began to revive. The remaining ſew, zgalpus 

for the ſtrict obſervance of St Francis's rule, took an opportunity, having, Father 

Ceſarius of Spire at their head, to remonſtrate to the General againſt the abuſes which 

he tolerated in the order. But Elias, inſtead of liſtening to their juſt complaint 

baniſhed ſome of thoſe Monks, and F ene others, among whom was their 

leader Ceſarius, from whom they were afterwards called Ce/arins. As for Ceſarius 

himſelf, he died in priſon. OT Es 44. 4a | 
The Ceſarins, tho ſcattered up and down in poor hermitages, and ſolitary, places. 

continued quiet till the election of Creſcentius, under whoſe government they left 

their ſolitude and tranquillity, to oppoſe the irregularity of his conduct : for, inſtead 

of maintaining the poverty of the Franciſcans, he began to build magnificent con- 

vents, and to procure for them rich legacies. The Ceſarins complained to the Pope, 

but were ordered to be puniſhed as rebel and ſeditious perſons. ; At laſt, St Bona- 

venture being elected General in 1256, and having corrected the abuſes, which had 


crept into the order, the Ceſarins were no more heard of, being loſt in the boy of 
the order, which was now wholly reformed. 5 


CEURAWAT H. The name of a particular ſect of the Banians in the O raniu, 
Eaſt-Indies, who hold the Metempſychoſis with ſo much ſuperſtition, that they will 
not kill the leaſt inſect. Their prieſts carry a piece of linen over their mouths, 
that no flies may enter. They drink no water till it is boiled, for fear of ſwallowing 
ſome living creatures with it. They believe neither a Heaven nor a Hell; yet they 
hold that the ſoul is immortal, and will for ever tranſmigrate from body to body. 
They burn the bodies of old perſons, but bury the bodies of children, who die 
under three years of age. Women, as well as men, are allowed to take the order 
of prieſthood. Thoſe of this ſect practiſe great auſterities, to that degree ſometimes, 
that, for nine days together, they take nothing but water, with a certain bitter wood 
grated into it. All the other ſects of the Banians have an averſion and contempt 


for this, and continually exhort their auditors to ſhun all intercourſe and converfuion 
with them. 


CHACABOUT. The name of a ſect, of the religion of the Tonquinols, TavERNIER: 
between China and the Indies. The name is taken from an holy perſon, a ſolitary, 
who preſcribed them ten commandments, or laws ; in which he forbids murther, 
theft, lies, unchaſtity, outrages, perfidiouſneſs, immoderate defires, backbiting, 
anger; and enjoins the ſtudy of the ſciences as neceſſary to every one. This recluſe 
eſtabliſhed likewiſe certain religious orders, which renounce the pleaſures of this liſe; 
and apply themſelves to meditation, and ſerving the poor. He taught likewiſe the 


doctrine of the Metempſychoſis. This ſect has ſpread itſelf all over the kingdom of 
Siam, and in part of Japan and Tonquin. F 


CHANCEL. A particular part of the fabric of a Chriſtian church, Bus bim 
deſcribing that of Paulinus, ſays, it was divided from the reſt by certain rails of L 


* wood curiouſly and artificially wrought in the form of net-work, to make it inac- 
ceſſible to the multitude.” Theſe rails the Latins call Cancelli, whence comes the | 
Engliſh word Chancel. See CyuURCn. k | 


The Chancel among us is the rector's freehold, and part of his glebe ; and there. 2: Roll. Rep; 


2 is obliged to repair it: but, where the rectory is impropriate, the impropriatot © * 
muſt do it. N 


ib. x. cap. 4. 


c 


CHANCELLOR. A lay-officer under a Biſhop, who is judge of his court. 


In the firſt ages of the Church, the Biſhops had thoſe officers, which were called Sir T. R  »- 


Ecclefiecdict, that is, church-lawyers, who were bred up in the knowledge of the ;- the To 
Civil and Canon Law ; and their buſineſs was to afliſt the Biſhop in his juriſdiction Law. 
throughout the whole dioceſe. FE | 


3 | This 


- 
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21Hex.VIIL each is allowed to qualify, is ſettled by a ſtatute of king Henry VIII, and is as 


CaP. I 3. 


CHA, 


This office was originally conferred only upon Ecclefiaſtics : but Socrates tells us, 


Lib. vii. cap- that Sylvanus, Biſhop of Troas, took the power wholly out of the hands of his 


clergy, becauſe ſome of them had made an unlawful gain of the cauſes which came 
before them: for which reaſon he made ſome lay-man his delegate, whom he knew 
to be a perſon of integrity. This, or ſome ſuch occaſion, ſeems to have given rife 
to 2 in the Church. | 

We read of no Chancellors in England, during all the Saxon reigns, nor after the 
conqueſt, till the reign of Henry II: but that king requiring the attendance of the 
Biſhops in his councils of ſtate, and other public affairs, it was thought neceſſary 
to ſubſtitute Chancellors in their room for the diſpatch of thoſe cauſes, which were 
proper for their juriſdiction. iq 

A Biſhop's Chancellor hath his authority from the law ; and his juriſdiction is not, 
like that of a commiſſary, limited to a certain place, and certain cauſes, but extends 
throughout the whole dioceſe, and to all eccleſiaſtical matters; not only for refor- 
mation of manners, in puniſhment of criminals, but in all cauſes concerning mar- 
riages, laſt wills, adminiſtrations, &c. 

The learned Lord Verulam was never fatisfied with theſe deputations ; for, by all 
the laws in the world, offices of truſt and importance are prohibited to be executed 
by deputy, except a power to depute be contained in the original grant: a Judge 
never yet made a deputy ; and a Biſbop is a Fudge of the higheſt degree. 


CHANTRY. A little chapel, or particular altar, in a cathedral church, built 
and endowed for the maintenance of a prieſt to „ing maſſes, in order to releaſe the 
ſoul of the donor out of purgatory. There were many of theſe in England, before 
the Reformation ; and any man might build a Chantry without the leave of the 
Biſhop. In the 37th year of Henry VIII, the Chantries were given to the king, 
who bad power to iſſue commiſſions to ſeize thoſe endowments : but that being the 
laſt year of his reign, ſeveral Chantries eſcaped being ſeized by virtue of thoſe com- 
miſſions z but they were afterwards veſted in his ſucceſſor Edward VI. 


CHAPEL. A place of divine worſhip, fo called. The word is derived from 
the Latin Capella. In former times, when the kings of France were engaged in 
war, they always carried St Martin's hat into the field, which was kept in a tent 
as a precious relick : from whence the place was called Capella, and the prieſts, 


vrho had the cuſtody of the tent, Capellani. Afterwards the word Capella became 


applied to private Oratories. 

In England, there are ſeveral ſorts of chapels. 1. Parochial Chapels ; theſe 
differ from pariſh churches only in name ; they are generally ſmall, and the inha- 
bitants within the diſtrict few. If there be a preſentation ad Eccleſiam, inſtead of 
Capellam, and an admiſſion and inſtitution upon it, it is no longer a Chapel, but a 
church. 2. Chapels, which adjoin to, and are part of the church: ſuch were 
formerly built by honourable perſons, as burying-places for themſelves and their 
families. 3. Chapels of Eaſe. Theſe are uſually built in very large pariſhes, where 
all the people cannot conveniently repair to the mother-church. 4. Free-chapels ; 
ſuch as were founded by kings of England. They are free from all epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction, and only to be viſited by the founder and his ſucceſſors; which is done by 
the Lord Chancellor: yet the king may licence any ſubject to build and endow a 
chapel, and by letters patent exempt it from the viſitation of the ordinary. 
5. Chapels in the univerſities, belonging to particular colleges. 6. Domeſtic 


chapels, built by noblemen or gentlemen tor the private ſervice of God in their 
families. See CHAPLAIN. | 


CHAPLAIN. An Eccleſiaſtic, ſo denominated, becauſe he officiates, either 
in the free chapels of the king, or in the private oratories of noblemen and others. 
The perſons veſted with a power to retain Chaplains, together with the number 


follows. 


Almoner, 


CHA 
Almoner. 2. Duke. . 
Archbiſhop. 8. Ducheſs, being a widow 
Baron. 3. tho ſhe marries again. 
Baron's widow. y Earl. | 5 
Biſhop. 6. Knight of the Garter. 3. 
Chancellor. 3. Marquis. 5. 
Chief Juſtice. I. Secretary of State. 2 
Clerk of the cloſet. 2. Treaſurer of the houſhold, 2. 
Maſter of the Rolls. 2. Viſcount. 4. 
Comptroller of the houſhold. 2. Warden of Cinque Ports. 1. 
Dean of the Chapel. 2. 
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Another Statute of king Henry VIII empowers every Judge of the King's-bench, 25 Hen. VIII 
and Common-pleas, the Chancellor, and Chief Baron of the (wont Arad and the King's- P. 16. 


Attorney and Sollicitor-general, to retain each of them one Chaplain, who ſhall be at- 
tendant on his perſon, and may have one benefice with cure, and be non-reſident 


on the fame. And another Statute of the fame king empowers the Groom of the 3; Hen. VIII 
Stole, the Treaſurer of the King's-chamber, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- cap. 28. 


caſter, to retain each one Chaplain. 


CHAPLET. A certain inſtrument of piety, made uſe of by the Roman Catho- Rel. cer. of 
lics. It is a ſtring of beads, by which they meaſure, or count the number of their all Nations, 


prayers. - The invention of it is aſcribed, by the hiſtorians of the Cruſades, to Peter 
the hermit, who firſt taught thoſe warriors to pray by tale. St Dominic, founder 
of the Dominicans, greatly raiſed the credit of this devout inſtrument, by giving 
out that the bleſſed Virgin had brought him one from Heaven, If Peter the hermit 
firſt taught it the Roman Catholics, it is probable he himſelf borrowed it from the 
Turks; who, to this day, make uſe of a Chaplet, or ſtring of beads, in their 
prayers ; and the Turks ſeem to have had it from the Eaſt-Indians, who likewiſe 
make uſe of a kind of Chaplet. 


V. I. p. 387. 


The devotees of the ſect of Fo, in China, always wear a Chaplet about their 1b. v. tv. 
necks, or round their arms, conſiſting of one hundred middle-fized beads, and eight P. 241. 


conſiderably larger. All the while they are tumbling over theſe beads they repeat 
Na-mo-o-mi-to-fo. See ROSARY. 


CHAPTER. A biſhop's church, or cathedral, always had a certain number Ty,u as, 
of prieſts, and other clerks, to aſſiſt the Biſhop, and perform the ſervice. This was Diſciplin, 


ſomething in the nature of our modern Chapters: but the name is carried no higher 
than the inſtitution of canons ; which was in the VIIIth century. It was then the 
body of canons began to be called a Chapter. The Chapter of the canons of the 
cathedral were a kind of ſtanding council to the Biſhop, and, during the vacancy of 
the See, had the juriſdiction of the dioceſe. In the earlier ages, the Biſhop was head 
of the Chapter : afterwards Abbots, and other dignitaries, as deans, provoſts, trea- 
ſurers, &c. were preferred to this diſtinction. 


CHARILA. [Gr.] A feſtival, antiently obſerved once in nine years by the 


Delphians; concerning which Plutarch gives the following account. 


Eccleſ. 


A great drought having brought a famine upon the Delphians, they went with Flur. Quæſt. 


their wives and children as ſupplicants to the king's gate, who diſtributed meal and 
pulſe to the better ſort of them, not having enough to ſupply the neceſſities of all. 
But a little orphan girl coming and importuning him, he beat her with his ſhoe, and 
threw it in her face : the girl, tho' a vagrant, and a beggar, yet being of a generous 
and noble diſpoſition, was unable to bear the affront, and, untying her girdle, 
hanged herſelf with it. The famine hereupon increaſing, and being attended with 
many diſeaſes, the king conſulted the oracle of Apollo, which anſwered, that the 
death of the virgin Charila, who flew herſelf, muſt be expiated. The Delphians, 
after long ſearch, diſcovered that the maid, who had been beaten with the ſhoe, was 
called by that name, and inſtituted certain expiatory facrifices, to be performed once 
in every nine years. The king preſides at them, and diſtributes meal and pulſe to 
all perſons, as well ſtrangers as citizens: when all have received their portion, the 
image of Charila is brought in, and the king ſmites it with his ſhoe : then the chief 
LI of 


rc. 
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VALERA. 
MA x. lib, ii. 


n. 8. 


Ov1vyd. Faſt. 
lib. ii. v. 617, 


Fiſt. des Ord. 
Relig. T. III. 


ch. 53. 


Ib. T. IV. 
ch. 48. 


Hift. des Ord. 
Relig. T. IV. 
ch. 19. 


C H A 


of the Thyades conveys it to a loneſome and deſolate place, where, a halter being put 
about its neck, they bury it in the fame ſpot, where Charila was interred. 


CHARISTIA. [Tat.] The Kinſmens feaſt. A feſtival of the ancient 
Romans, obſerved in the month of February, as appears by the ruſtic kalendar, 
{till to be ſeen upon an old marble at Rome. At this ſolemnity, the relations by 
blood or marriage met, in order to preſerve a good correſpondence, and that, if 
there happened to be any difference among them, it might be the more eaſily accom- 
modated by the good humour and mirth of the entertainment. 


Proxima cognati dixere Chariſtia cari, 
Et venit ad focias turba propinqua dapes. 

Scilicet a tumulis, &, qui periere, propinquis, 
Protinus ad vivos ora referre juvat ; 

Poſtque tot amiſſos, quicquid de ſanguine reſtat, 
Adſpicere, & generis dinumerare gradus. 


Next comes the Kinſmens Feaſt : with joy they meet, 
And, friendly, at the ſocial table eat. | 

The dead forgot, each views with chearful eye 

The living members of the family; 

Which, after numbers periſh'd, ſtill runs on, 

With thread as yet unbroke, from fire to ſon. 


CHARITY OF OUR LADY (REeL16ious HosPITALERS, OF THE ORDER OF.) 
This order was founded about the end of the XIIIth century. Guy, lord of Join- 
ville, in France, having built, on his own lands, in a place called Boucheraumont, 
in the dioceſe of Chalons, an hoſpital for the reception of the ſick and the poor, 
gave the care of it to ſome ſecular perſons, who formed a community among them- 
(elves, and took the holy Virgin for their patroneſs; and, as Charity was the prin- 
cipal motive of their union, the hoſpital was named the Charity of our Lady. Soon 
after, their founder procured them a new ſettlement at Paris ; and, in the year 1300, 
Pope Boniface VIII confirmed this order, and honoured it with the protection of 
the Holy See. The religious of this order obſerved the third rule of St Francis. 
Philip the Fair, in 1299, gave them a houſe adjoining to their church. They have 
ſeveral convents in difterent parts of the kingdom. In length of time, theſe religious 
growing diforderly and irregular, their order dwindled, and at laſt became extinct. 
In 1631, their convent at Paris was given to the Carmelites ; which was confirmed 
by letters patent of king Lewis XIII. | 

There is ſtill ſubſiſting a religious order of women, called Nuns Hoſpitalers of the 
Charity of our Lady. It was founded at Paris, by Frances de la Croix, a pious 
lady of the dioceſe of Orleans. This lady, with the permiſſion of the Archbiſhop 
of Paris, purchaſed an houſe, and laid the foundation of her order in the year 1624. 
Madame Brulart, widow of M. Faure, gave a large houſe near it, in order to enlarge 
the intended hoſpital, When the deſign was compleated, there was engraved on a 
ſquare piece of marble, and placed over the door, this inſcription: THE HoseiTAL 
or THE CHARITY OF OUR LADY. The religious of this hoſpital were, by vow, 
obliced to adminiſter to the neceſſities of the poor and the fick, but thoſe only 
women. Their conſtitutions were drawn up by the Archbiſhop of Paris, John 
Francis de Gondy, in 1628, and approved by Pope Urban VIII, in 1633. The 
habit of theſe religious is grey ſerge. 


CHARITY OF S. HIPPOLYTUS (RELiG1ous HosPITALERS, OF THE OR- 
DER OF.) About the year 1585, in the pontificate of Gregory XIII, one Bernardin 
Alvarez, a Mexican, founded an hoſpital, at a little diſtance from the city of Mexico, 
with the permiſſion of the Archbiſhop, and dedicated it to the honour of St Hippolytus 
the martyr, patron of the city of Mexico. Bernardin drew up conſtitutions for the 
government of thoſe, who joined themſelves with him in the pious deſign of ſerving 
the pcor, and got them approved by Pope Gregory XIII. Afterwards ſome other 
hoſpitals were built in imitation of this; the number of which increaſing, they 
united, and formed a congregation, under the name of The Charity of St Hippolytus ; 
which ſtill ſubſiſts. | Y 


CHARON. 


* © * 
1 1 
Dr 
r 


r 
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CHARON. The Ferry-man of Hell, according to Poetical Theology; Vir- 
gil gives us the following beautiful deſcription both of his perſon, and office. | 


Portitor has horrendus aquas & flumina ſervat 4 . 
Terribili ſqualore Charon, cui plurima mento ; 
Canities inculta jacet ; ſtant lumina flamma ; 
Sordidus ex humeris nodo dependet amictus. 
Ipſe ratem conto ſubigit, veliſque miniſtrat, 
Et ferruginea ſubvectat corpora cymba, 

Jam Senior, ſed cruda deo viridiſque ſenectus. 


There Charon ſtands, who rules the dreary coaſt : 

A fordid god; down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean : 

His eyes, like hollow furnaces on fire; 

A girdle, foul with greaſe, binds his obſcene attire. 

He ſpreads his canvaſs; with his pole he ſteers; 

The freights of flitting ghoſts in his thin bottom bears. 

He loo d in years; yet in his years were ſeen 

A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. DRYDEN. 


Charon was the Son of Erebus and Night. His name is, by the figure Antiphraſis, 
the ſame as Acharon, 1. e. joyleſe, auſtere, in alluſion to his employment, and his 
behaviour. He is ſaid to exact of every ghoſt his naulus, or fare, for tranſporting 
him croſs the river Styx; for which reaſon the antients had a cuſtom of putting 
a piece of gold or ſilver in the mouth of their dead, to pay their paſſage. 

To this article I ſhall ſubjoin the following curious narrative, taken from Ifacius 
Tzetzes; who, ſpeaking of the Fortunate Iſlands, which he makes to be the Br:- 
tiſh Iſlands, writes thus. It is reported alſo, that the ſouls of the dead are carried Chiliad. 8. 
© over thither. For on the ſhore of the ocean, which waſhes that iſland, called ©: 218. 
© Brittain, there live men, who are employed in fiſhing, and are ſubject to the Franks, 
but pay them no tribute, becauſe, as it is reported, they convey over the fouls of 
the dead. Theſe men, returning from fiſhing, inthe evening, lay themſelves down 
© to ſleep in their huts : ſoon after, they hear a knocking at the door, and a voice 
calling them to their wonted buſineſs. Then getting up, they go to the ſhore, 
not knowing by what neceſſity they are compelled. There they ſee ſhips fitted 
* out, yet without having any men in them; into which entring, they row, and 
* find the veſſels burthened, as if it were with paſſengers ; yet they ſee none. In 
an inſtant they arrive at the iſland Brittain, to which they could ſcarce have failed 
in 24 hours, making uſe of their own veſſels. Being arrived at the iſland, again 
* they ſee nothing; but they hear voices, familiarly greeting their paſſengers, and 
* calling them all by their names. Having thus ſet their freight on ſhore, the 
return with lighter veſſels home. Hence many believe, that the iſlands of the bleſ- 
* ſed are there, and that men, when they are dead, are tranſported thither. 


CHASTITY. A virtue, deified by the antient Romans. 


Templa pudicitiz quid opus ſtatuiſſe puellis, Pa ty 
Si cuivis nuptæ quidlibet eſſe licet? R 


vi. ver. 25 


Since wives whate're they pleaſe, unblamed, can be, 
Why rear e uſeleſs fanes to Chaſtity. ADDISON. 


She is repreſented, on the reverſe of a medal of Fauſtina the younger, fitting, in Av»: . 
the habit of a Roman matron, in whom this virtue was ſuppoſed to reign in its 48. Edit wel 
utmoſt perfection. This attitude is deſcribed by Alciatus. 


Ergo ſedens velat vultus, obnubit ocellos : 
Iſta verecundi ſigna pudoris erant. 


She fits, her viſage veil d, her e yes conceald; 
By marks like theſe was Chaſtity reveal d. ADDISON, 


Juvenal 
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Jvv x x: Sat. 
©. "Vo. tc. 


ver. 19. 


Ricavr, 
Hiſt. of the 
Ottoman Em- 
pire. 


N1CEPHOR: 
I. xviii. c. 54. 


ArnEN Aus, 
lib. viii. 


Num. xxi, 29. 
HIER ON. in 


Eſai. lib. v. 


De Idolol. 
lib. ii. cap. 8. 
1 Kings, xi, 
7. 


TAVERNIER. 


CHE 


Juvenal ſuppoſes this deity to have left the earth, together with Afiraa or 
FJuſtice, and to have fled to Heaven, 


Credo Pudicitiam, Saturno rege, moratam 
In terris. 


= 


— 


Paulatim deinde ad ſuperos Aſtræa receſſit, 
Hac comite, atque duæ pariter fugere ſorores. 


In Saturn's reign, at Nature's early birth, 
There was that thing, call'd Chaſtity, on earth. 


At length uncaſy Juſtice upward flew, 
And both the ſiſters to the ſtars withdrew. DRYDEN. 


CHAVARIGTS. A ſet of Mohammedans, oppoſite to the Schiites. 
They deny that God ever ſent any prophet that was infallible, and had a commiſſion 
to give a new law to mankind. They aſſert likewiſe, that, if any ſuch office ſhould 
ever become neceſſary, it would not be confined to a ſingle family, but that 
every man of probity and virtue would be capable of that honour. See SCH1I1ITES. 


CHAZINZARIANS. A ſect of Heretics, which aroſe in Armenia, in the 
in the VIIth century. They are ſo called from the Armenian word Chazus, which 
ſignifies a Croſs, becauſe they are charged with adoring the Croſs ; whence, in 
Greek, they are likewiſe called Staurolatræ. Theſe Heretics obſerved an annual 


feaſt in memory of the dog of their falſe Prophet Sergius, which they called 
Artzibartzes. | 


CHELIDONIA. [Gr.] A feſtival, antiently celebrated at Rhodes, in the 
month Boedromion; in which the boys went from door to door, begging, and ſing- 
ing a certain ſong, called XeAJououea, becauſe it began with an invocation of 
the Xea%v, or Swallow, Athenæus has preſerved it entire, and it begins thus; 


Habe, Habe, Xeaudtov, xa Az; 
"Nexs *ayvor. 


Come, gentle ſwallow, happy bird. 


It is faid to have been compoſed by Cleobulus, the Lindian, as an artifice to get 
money in a time of public calamity. 


CHEMOSH. An idol of the ancient Moabites. The learned are not agreed 
concerning this falſe deity. St Jerom makes it to be the ſame as Baal-peor, and both 
of them not much different from the Roman god Priapus. The learned Voſſius 


agrees with St Jerom in making Chemoſh to be the ſame as Baal-peor ; but he 


fancies Chemoſh (or, as it is otherwiſe ſpelt, Chamos) to be the Comos of the Greeks, 
the god of drunkenneſs. To this idol Solomon erected an altar upon the mount of 
Olives. See BAAL-PEOR, 


CHEQ. The name of the prince, or high-prieſt, of Mecca. He is the 
ſovereign Pontif of all the Mohammedans, of whatever ſe& or country they be. 
The Grand-Seignor ſends him every year a rich carpet, a ſumptuous tent, and a large 
ſum of money, to provide for the Pilgrims during the ſeventeen days of their devo- 
tion: and, to make the expences appear conſiderable, the Cheq makes the Moham- 
medans believe, that there come yearly to Mecca ſeventy thouſand Pilgrims of both 
ſexes ; and that, if this number ſhould not be compleat, the Angels would aſſume 
human bodies, and make it up. The carpet is to cover Mohammed's tomb, and the 
tent is pitched oppoſite to the Moſque, for the Cheq to live in during the ſeventecn 
days of their devotion. When the year is ended, he ſends pieces of this carpet and 
tent to ſeveral Muſſulman princes, and perſuades them that theſe precious relics 
will not fail to give them the victory over their enemies. Once in ten years, he ſends 


the whole tent or carpet to the great Mogul or Cham of Tartary, By theſe 8 
1 e the 


the Cheq acquires immenſe wealth ; for the Muſfulman princes do not fail to return 


him very great preſents in exchange for ſo valuable a gift. 
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 CHEREM. The ſecond fort of Anathenia among the Jews. The firſt (called 8 U E, de 
Niddui) is meerly ſeparation, or the leſſer excommunication. The ſecond (Cherem) - 7 gy 
ö or the greater excommunication, deprived the excommunicated perſon of moſt of 
the advantages of civil ſociety. He could have no commerce with any one, could B  * T > 
5 neither buy nor ſell, except ſuch things as are abſolutely neceſſary to life; nor reſort Rabin 2 
to the ſchools, nor enter inte the ſynagogues; and no one was permitted to eat and 
drink with him. The ſentence of Cherem was to be pronounced by ten perſons only, 
or at leaſt in the preſence of ten perſons. But the excommunicated perſoh might be 
abſolved by three judges, or even by one, provided he were a Doctor of the Law. 
The form of this excommunication was loaded with a multitude of curſes and im- 
precations, taken from different places of the ſcripture. See ANATHEMA and 
Ex COMMUNICATION. 


CHERUBICAL HYMN. An hymn of great note in the antient Chri- B: non au, 
ſtian Church. The original form of it, as it ſtands in the Conſtitutions, was in theſe * 
words; Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hoſts; Heaven and Earth are full of thy ü. 5 3. 
glory, who art bleſſed for ever. Amen. This thrice repeating the word Holy was in Coniir. lib. 
imitation of the Seraphim in the viſion of Iſaiah. Afterwards, the Church added 
ſome words to it, and ſung it in this form; ay:@- 6 beo, & * 2 7 Ih. vi, 3. ii 
abararG, inenoov nprac. i. e. Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy | 
upon us. This form is aſcribed to Proclus, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, and Theo- 
dofius the younger, A. D. 446. The Church uſed this form to declare her faith payers. 
in the Holy Trinity, applying the title of Holy God to the Father, Holy Mighty to de Orthod. 
the Son, and Holy Immortal to the Holy Ghoſt. Thus it continued, till the — on = 
Emperor Anaſtaſius; or, as ſome ſay, Peter Gnapheus, Biſhop of Antioch, cauſed 
the words 6 oavewtec Or nude, that was crucified for us, to be added to it: which 
was done with a view to introduce the hereſy of the Theopaſchites, who aſſerted that 
the divine nature itſelf ſuffered on the croſs. To avoid this inconvenience, Calandio, 

Biſhop of Antioch in the time of the Emperor Zeno, made another addition to it, Tax op. 
of the words, Chriſt our king, reading it thus: Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Im- Lect. lib. ii, 
mortal, Chrift our king, that was crucified for us, have mercy on us. Theſe laſt 
additions occaſioned great confuſions and tumults in the . Hen Church, whilſt 

the Conſtantinopolitan and weſtern Churches ſtifly rejected them, and ſome, the 

better to maintain the old way of applying it to the whole Trinity, inſtead of the 

words, crucified for us, expreſsly ſaid, Holy Trinity, have mercy on us. 

This hymn was chiefly fog in the middle of the Communion Service ; as it is 
at this day .in the Communion Service of our own Church. - It is likewiſe called by 


2 Greek name Triſagium, i. e. thrice-holy, from the trine repetition of the word 
ly. 
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CHERU BIM. [ Hebr.] The plural of CHñE RUB. A particular order of x 
Angels. When God drove Adam and Eve out of Paradiſe, he placed at the eaſt of Gen. ii, 24. | 
the garden of Eden Cherubims, and a flaming fword, which turned every way to keep - l 
the way of the tree of Life. When Moſes was commanded by God to make the | 
Ark of the Covenant, with the Propitiatory, or Mercy-ſeat, he was to make one Che- Exod. xxv. 
rub on the one end, and the other Cherub on the other end, and the Cherubims were to . 
ftretch forth their wings on high, covering the Mercy-ſeat with their wings, and their 
faces hooking one to the other. Moſes has left us in the dark as to the form of theſe 
Cherubims. The Jews ſuppoſe them to have been in the ſhape of naked young 
men, covered, for the fake of decency, with ſome of their wings ; and the generality 
of interpreters, both ancient and modern, ſuppoſe them to have had human ſhapes. 

But it is certain, that the Prophet Ezekiel repreſents them quite otherwiſe, and Ezek. i, 10. l 
ſpeaks of the face of a Cherubim as ſynonymous with that of an ox or calf: and the and: , 14. 1 
Apocalypſe calls them C, beaſts. Joſephus fays, they were a kind of winged Apoc. iv. 6. 
creatures, anſwering to the deſcription of thoſe, which Moſes ſaw about the throne g 15. 1 
of God, but the like to which no man had ever ſeen before. Grotius, Bo? | 
Chart, and other learned Moderns, deriving the word from Charab, which, in the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, ſignifies to plus, make no difficulty to ſuppoſe, that 
the Cherubims here ſpoken of reſembled an ox, either in whole or in part. _ 

M m m | The 
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De Legib... The learned Spencer ſuppoſes them to have had the face of a man, the wings of 
DiC. v. ch. z. AN eagle, the back and mane of a lion, and the feet of a calf, This he collects from 
the prophetical viſion of Ezekiel, in which the Cherubims are ſaid to have had four 
Ezek. i. 5, forms, thoſe of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle. There is ſomething in this 
—— mixed form (according to that author) which is very ſuitable to the regal character, 
Id. ib. cap. 4- which God bore among the Jews, and the peculiar circumſtances of the time. 
The Iſraelites were then in the wilderneſs, and encamped in four cohorts, and the 

Hebrews have a tradition, that the ſtandard of the tribe of Judah, and the aſſociated 

tribes, carried a Lion; the tribe of Ephraim an Ox; the tribe of Reuben a Man; 
and the tribe of Dan an Eagle : God therefore would fit upon Cherubims, bearing 
the forms of thoſe animals, to ſignify that he was the leader and king of the four 

cohorts of the Iſraelites. 

This writer makes the Cherubims of the Mercy-ſeat to be of Egyptian extraction: 

De Abſtinent. for Porphyry, ſpeaking of the Prieſts of Egypt, fays; among theſe, one god is 
lib. iv. 5. 9. © formed like a man as high as the neck, and they give him the face of ſome bird, 
* orof alion, or of ſome other animal : and again, another has the head of a man, 
and the other parts of other animals. Add to this, that the Apis of the Egyptians 

was worſhipped under the figure of an ox. Nor can any other reaſon (he thinks) 
be aſſigned, why God ſhould order the Cherubims to be faſhioned in the ſhape of 
different animals, particularly the ox, but that he did it out of indulgence to the 
Iſraelites, who, being accuſtomed to ſuch kind of repreſentations, not only eaſily 

bore with them, but ardently defired them. | | 
The Cherubims of the Mercy-ſeat are ſuppoſed to have had a myſtical and ſym- 
bolical relation to God, the Angels, the Tabernacle, and the People. As to God, 
Pf. xcix, 1. they repreſented his great power, according to that of the Pfalmiſt ; The Lord 
reigneth, let the people tremble ; be fitteth between the Cherubims, let the earth be 
Bocnanr,0 moved, They repreſented likewiſe the nature and miniſtry of Angels. By the lion's 
P.i form is ſignified their ſtrength, generoſity, and majeſty ; by that of the ox, their 
conſtancy, and aſſiduity in executing the commands uf God; by the human ſhape, 

their humanity, and kindneſs ; and by that of the eagle, their agility and ſpeed. 
As to the Tabernacle, the Cherubims denoted that the Holy was'the habitation of the 
king of Heaven, whoſe immediate attendants the Angels are ſuppoſed to be. 
Laſtly, with reſpe& to the People, the Cherubims might teach them, that God, 
who fat between the Cherubims, was alone to be the object of their worſhip. 
See ARK OF THE COVENANT, | 


CHICOCKA. An idol of the African negroes, ſuppoſed to be the guardian 
Dayyer's of the dead. His ſtatue, compoſed of wood, is erected at ſome ſmall diſtance from 
1 their burial- places. He is thought to take effectual care, that no Magician clan- 


deſtinely removes the deceaſed, or compels them to work, hunt, or fiſh. 
CHILIASTS. See MILLENARIANS. 


CHIM-HOAM. A Chineſe idol, ſuppoſed to be the guardian of cities. It 
NavarET- is an eſtabliſhed law in that kingdom, that all the mandarins, or governors of towns 
7 il ® and cities, when they enter upon their government, and twice a month throughout 
VII. the year, upon pain of forfeiting their employments, ſhall repair to the temple of 

Chim-hoam, and there proſtrating themſelves before the altar of the ſaid idol, and 
bowing their heads down to the ground, ſhall adore and worſhip it, and ſacrifice to 
it candles, perfumes, flowers, fleſh, and wine. And, when they take poſſeſſion 
of their government, they are to take an_oath before the ſaid idol, that they will 


govern uprightly, and, in caſe they fail, ſubmit themſelves to be puniſhed by the idol. 


CHINA. An idol of the people of Caſamanſe, on the coaſt of North-Guinea, in 

Africa. In honour of this deity, they make a general yearly proceſſion, about the lat- 

BaxBoT, ter end of November, at midnight, juſt when they are to ſow their rice; which devo- 
28 of tion is performed in this manner. All the people being aſſembled at the place, where 

orth-Gui- i - 4 - _ 5 

nea, B. I. the idol is kept, they take it up, with great humility and reverence, and go in pro- 
ch. 8. ceſſion to the appointed ſtation, where ſacrifice is to be offered: the chief prieſts 
walks at the head of the congregation, next before the idol, carrying in his hand 

a long pole, to which is faſtened a banner of filk, with ſome ſhin-hones of 


men, who perhaps have been put to death for that very purpoſe, and ſeveral ers of 
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rice, Being come to the intended place; a quantity of honey is burnt before the 
idol ; after which every one preſent makes his offering, and ſmoaks a pipe : then 


they all go to prayers, begging of the god, that he 


will give a bleſſing to their har- 


veſt. Then they carry him back in the ſame order to the place of his reſidence, 


obſervins all the while a profound filence. 


This deity is repreſented by a bullock's or a ram's head, carved in wood, or elſe Id. ib. ch. 10. 
made of a fort of paſte, of the flower of millet, kneaded with blood, and mixed 


with hair and feathers. 


CHINES. Idols of the Chineſe, built in a pyramidical form; and curiouſly Eisen. 


wrought. Thoſe Pagans ſtand in ſuch fear of the Chines, that, when they buy a 
flave, they carry him before one of them, and, after they have offered rice, beg of 


the idol, that, if the ſlave runs away, he may be 


China illus 
ſtrat. 


devoured by tygers and lions. 


This keeps the poor wretches in awe, and prevents their running away, notwith- 


ſtanding the cruelleſt treatment of their maſters. 
There is one of theſe pyramids without the walls 


of the town of Fochieu, in the 


province of Fokien, which is nine ſtories high: it's figure is an octagon, and it's 
perpendicular height nine hundred cubits. It is faced with fine porcelane, and 


adorned with ſeveral figures. At every little ſtory is 


a marble colonade, and an iron 


baluſtrade gilt ; and round each baluſtrade are a great number of little bells hanging, 


which, being agitated by the wind, make a pleaſing kind of harmony. Upon the 
top of the pyramid is a large copper idol, gilt with gold. | 


2 
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CHOIR. That part of a church, or cathedral, where the ſingers, or | 
choiriſters, chant, or ſing divine ſervice. The word, according to Iſidore, is derived 


d coronis circumſtantium, becauſe, antiently, the 
the altar. Ir is properly the Chancel. 


choiriſters were diſpoſed round, 


In the firſt Common-Prayer Book of King Edward VI, the rubric at the begin- 
ning of morning- prayer ordered the 2 Joins in the Chitr, to bein the Lord's 


prayer: ſo that it was the cuſtom o 


the miniſter to perfotm divine ſervice at the 


upper end of the chancel near the altar. Againſt this Bucer, by the direction of Cal- 
vin, made a great outcry, pretending it was an anti-chriſtian practice for the 

© Prieſt to fay prayers only in the Choir, a ng peculiar to the Clergy, and not in 
the body of the church among the people, who had as much right to divine 

* worſhip as the Clergy.” This occaſioned an alteration of the rubric, when the 
Common-Prayer Book was reviſed in the 5th year of King Edward, and it was 


ordered, that prayers ſhould be faid in ſuch 


of the church, where the people 


rt 
might beſt hear. However, at the acceſſion of © Queen Elizabeth to the throne, the 
antient practice was reſtored, with a diſpenſing power left in the ordinary of deter- 


mining it otherwiſe, if he ſaw juſt cauſe. Convenience at laſt prevailed, and by de- 


grees introduced the cuſtom of reading prayers in the body of the church ; ſo that 
now divine ſervice is no longer performed in the Choir or Chancel, excepting in Ca- 


thedrals. See CHURCH. 


CHOREPISCOPI. [Lat] In Greek Xwgeniozora. Aſitant Biſhops. Bun on au, 


In the antient Church, when the dioceſes became enlarged by the converſion of 8 H 
Pagans in the country, and villages, at a great diſtance from the city-church, the 


Eccleſ. 
ch. 14 


Biſhops appointed themſelves certain Aſſiſtants, whom they called Chorepiſcopi, be- 
cauſe by their office they were Thc y»gac emoygmei, Biſhops of the country. 8 
There have been great diſputes among the learned concerning the nature of this 
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A. D. 360. 


A, D. 1534. 


B1ixGHaM, 
Orig. Eccleſ. 
B. I. ch. 1. 
Eer1yn. Her. 
29. n. 4. 


Hiſt. Eccl. 
lib. ii. ch. 17. 


TERTULL. 
de Bapt. c. 1. 


Orr r. contr. 
Parmen, lib. 3. 


Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 1. 


* 
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CHR 
had liberty to officiate in the city-church, in the preſence of the Biſhop and 
Preſbyters of the city, which count-y-preſbyters had not. And, 5. They had the 
rn of ſitting and voting in Synods and Councils. 8 5 

As the power of the Chorepiſcopi was derived immediately from the city-biſhops, 
ſo their authority ſoon dwindled in the Church. The council of Laodicea gave 
them the firſt blow, by decreeing, that for the future no Biſhops ſhould be placed in 
country villages, but only IIe ere), itinerant or viſiting-preſbyters. At laſt, in 
the IXth Century, when the forged Decretals were ſet on foot, it was pretended 
that they were not true Biſhops, and ſo the order by the papal tyranny came to be 
laid afide in the weſtern Church. Some attempt was made in England, at the 
beginning of the Reformation, to reſtore it, under the name of Suffragan Biſhops ; 
and, by an act of the 26th of Henry VIII, ſeveral towns were appointed for Suf- 
fragan ſees. Theſe Suffragans were to be conſecrated by the Archbiſhop and two 
other Biſhops : but they were not to have or act any thing properly Epiſcopal with- 
out the conſent and permiſſion of the Biſhop of the city, in whoſe dioceſe they 
were conſtituted, See BismopP. | 


CHRISTIANS. Thoſe who profeſs to believe, and practiſe, the religion of 
Jesus CHRIST. 

When Chriſtianity was firſt planted in the world, thoſe, who embraced it, were 
known among themſelves by the names of diſciples, believers, elect, ſaints, and 
brethren ; nor did they immediately aſſume the title of Chriftians. Epiphanius ſays, 
they were alſo called Jeſſeans ('1:35210:,) either from Feſſe, the father of David; or, 
which is more probable, from the name of Jeſus, whole diſciples they were. They 
are likewiſe ſtiled Therapeutæ, in a book of Philo's, under the title of reel Sz 
lep, of the contemplative Yes which Euſebius, who cites it, takes to be no- 
thing but a deſcription of the Chriſtians in Egypt. The name ſignifies either wor- 
ſhippers of the true God, or ſpiritual Phyſicians, who undertook to cure mens 
minds of vicious and corrupt affections. And, becauſe the Chriſtian life took it's ori- 
ginal from the waters of baptiſm, the Chriſtians were wont to pleaſe themſelves with 
the artificial name Piſciculi, Fiſhes : and this name they the rather choſe, becauſc the 
initial letters of our Saviour's names and titles in Greek, *I17# Xpisvs, bes yo, Torbp, 
Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, our Saviour, technically put together, make up the name 
IX ©TE, which fignifies a %, and is alluded to both by Tertullian, and Optatus. 

Sometimes the Chriſtians ſtiled themſelves Gnoſtics (Drwormo) i. e. men of under- 
ſtanding and knowledge : a name, which was aped and abuſed by a perverſe fort of 
Heretics, who are commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Gnoſtics, becauſe of their 


great pretences to knowledge and ſcience falſly ſo called. Another name, which fre- 


Eus 88. lib. 
viii. ch. 10. 


Lib. v. ch. 1. 


quently occurs in the writings of the ancients, is that of ©zopspa: (Theophorti,) which 
ſignifies Temples of God, and is as old as Ignatius. We ſometimes alſo meet with the 
name Chriſtopbori, uſed in the fame ſenſe. Yet it is very obſervable, that, in all the 
names they choſe, there was ſome. peculiar relation to Chriſt or God : for party- 
names, and human appellations, they ever profeſſed to abhor. Euſebius records a 
memorable ſtory concerning one Sanctus, a Deacon of the Church of Vienna; who 


ſuffered in the perſecution under Antoninus. Being put to the rack, and examined 


Acts xi, 26. 
A. D. 43. 


BiNGHAM, 


ubi ſupra, ch. 
2. 


Acts xxiv, 5. 


In Domitian. 


HizRon. 
Ep. x. ad 
Furiam. 


by the magiſtrates concerning his name, his country, his city, and his quality, his 
anſwer to all theſe queſtions was, I am a Chriſtian : this, he ſaid, was to him 
both name, and city, and kindred ; nor could his perſecutors extort any other 
anſwer from him. 3 

It was at Antioch, where St Paul and St Barnabas jointly preached the Chriſtian 
Religion, that the Diſciples were firſt called Chriſtians. The Heathens, we find, miſ- 
ſpelt the name of Chriſt, calling him Chreſtus, and his followers Chreſtians. 

But, beſides the names already ſpoken of, there were ſome reproachiul names 
caſt upon them by their enemies, The firſt of theſe was that of Nazarens ;' a name 
of reproach given them firſt by the Jews, who ſtiled the Chriſtians the ſect of the 
Nazarens. Another name of reproach was that of Galileans, which was the Em- 
peror Julian's ſtile, whenever he ſpoke of the Chriſtians. The Heathens likewiſe 
called them Atbeiſts, and their Religion Atheiſm, becauſe they derided the worſhip 
of the Heathen gods. Thus Dio fays, Acilius Glabrio was put to death tor 
Atheiſm, meaning the Chriſtian Religion. To this they added the name of Gre- 
cian Impoſtors; and St Jerom ſays, that, when they met a Chriſtian, they would 
cry out O Ta i bi ru, behold a Grecian impoſtor ! the reaſon why they 8 * 
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the name of Grecian to that bf I _ was, becauſe many 6f the Chriſtian 
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Philoſophers had quitted the Roman a, and taken up the mp/8JAzc, or Greek 
habit. But the Heathens went a ſtep farther in their malice ; and, becauſe Jeſus 
Chriſt and his followers had done many miracles, which they imputed to Magic, 
therefore they declaimed againſt the Chriſtians in general as Magicians, and under 
that character expoſed them to the fury of the vulgar. Suetonius ſtiles the religion 5 > pgs 
of the Chriſtians The new ſuperſtition : by which name alſo Nero triumphed over 
it, in his trophies, which he ſet up at Rome, after he had ſeverely perſecuted the 
Chriſtians : for there is extant the following inſcription ; NRERON I. CLaup. Cats. 
Aud. PoxnT. Max. oB. PROVINc. LATRONIB. Er. His. Qui. Novam. GENERI. 
Hu u. Sur ERSTITION. INCULCAB. PURGAT. i.e. To Nero, &c. who purged the 
country of robbers, and thoſe who inculcated the new ſuperſtition upon mankind. There 

are ſeveral other names of reproach, which the Heathens caſt upon the Chriſtians, 

to be met with in ancient authors; as Biathanati, Tandy ts, becauſe they 
voluntarily offered themſelves to martyrdom : Parabolarii and Deſperati, Bold and 
Deſperate men, becauſe they refuſed not to fight for their lives, in the fame manner 

as the Roman Parabolarii, who hired out themſelves to fight with wild beafts upon 
the ſtage : and Sarmentitii and Semaxii, from the ſufferings of the Chriſtian Mar- 
tyrs, who, when burnt alive, were uſually tied to a ſtake about fix foot long, which 

the Romans call Semaxis, and covered with faggots of ſmall wood, called Sarmenta. 

The firſt Chriſtians diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the moſt remarkable manner by 
their conduct and their virtues. The faithful, whom the preaching of St Peter had fig Ff 
converted, hearkened attentively to the exhortations of the Apoſtles, who failed not T. I. St Peter, 
carefully to inſtruct them, as perſons, who were entring upon an entirely new life. Art. ix. 
They went every day to the temple with one heart and one mind, and continued A&s i, 42, 
in prayers ; doing nothing different from the other Jews, becauſe it was not yet time 
to ſeparate from them. But they made a ſtill greater progreſs in virtue; for they 
fold all that they poſſeſſed, and diſtributed their goods in proportion to the wants 
of their brethren. They eat their meat with gladneſs and ſingleneſi of heart, praiſing 
God, and having favour with all the people. St Chryſoſtom, examining from what In AR. Hom. 
ſource the eminent virtue of the firſt Chriſtians flowed, aſcribes it principally to ” 
their diveſting themſelves of their poſſeſſions : © For (ſays that Father) perſons, from 
* whom all that they have is taken away, are not ſubject to fin : whereas, whoever 
has large poſſeſſions, wants not a devil or a tempter to draw him into Hell by a 
* thouſand ways. . 

The Jews were the firſt, and the moſt inveterate enemies the Chriſtians had. Tir IE. 
They put them to death as often as they had it in their power : and, when the = fupra. 
revolted againſt the Romans in the time of the Emperor Adrian, Barchochebas, te 
head of that revolt, employed againſt the Chriſtians the moſt rigorous puniſhments, 
to compel them to blaſpheme and renounce Jeſus Chriſt. And we find that, even in Evses. Hit. 
the I1Id century, they endeavoured to get into their hands Chriſtian women, in order ou lib. v. 
to ſcourge and ſtone them in their ſynagogues. They curſed the Chriſtians © 
ſolemnly, three times a day, in their ſynagogues, and their rabbins would not Hitzox. in 
ſuffer them to converſe with Chriſtians upon any occaſion. Nor were they contented I. 
to hate and deteſt them; but they diſpatched emiſſaries all over the world to dif- TII IE u. 
fame the Chriſtians, and ſpread all forts of calumnies againſt them. They accuſed ibid Art. xxi, 
them, among other things, of worſhipping the Sun, and the head of an Aſs. They - ane 
reproached them with idleneſs, and being an uſeleſs race of people. They charged TZ. 
them with treaſon, and endeavouring to erect a new monarchy againſt that of the Apol. ch. 16. 
Romans. They affirmed, that, in celebrating their myſteries, they uſed to kill a 14. ib. ch. 2. 
child, and eat it's fleſh. . They accuſed them of the moſt ſhocking inceſts, of im- 
pudence, avarice, and ſometimes of prodigality, and of intemperance in their feaſts 
of charity. But the lives and behaviour of the firſt Chriſtians were ſufficient to refute 
all that was faid againſt them, and evidently demonſtrated, that theſe accuſations 
were meer calumny, and the effect of inveterate malice. 

Pliny the younger, who was governor of Pontus and Bithynia between the years 103 
and 105, gives a very particular account of the Chriſtians in that province, in a letter, 
which he wrote to the Emperor Trajan, of which the following is an extract. I Pun: Epi. 

take the liberty, Sir, to give you an account of every difficulty, which ariſes to 
me — I have never been preſent at the examination of the Chriſtians ; for which 
reaſon I know not what queſtions have been. put to them, nor in what manner 
they have been puniſhed — My behaviour towards thoſe, who have been accuſed 
Nnn * to 
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Apud Juſtin. 


Apolog. 1. 


'TaRTUL L. 


Apolog. ch. 
37 


t to me, has been this. I have interrogated them, in order to know whether they 


* were really Chriſtians. When they have confeſſed it, I have repeated the ſame 
* queſtion two or three times, threatening them with death, if they did not renounce 


© this religion. Thoſe, who have perſiſted in their confeſſion, have been, by my 


order, led to puniſhment. — I have even met with ſome Roman citizens guilty 
of this phrenſy, whom, in regard to their quality, I have ſet apart from the reſt, 
in order to ſend them to Rome — Theſe perſons declare, that their whole crime, 
if they are guilty, conſiſts in this; that, on certain days, they aſſemble before 
* ſun-riſe, to ling alternately the praiſes of Chriſt, as of a God, and to oblige them- 
* ſelves, by the performance of their religious rites, not to be guilty of theft, or 
* adultery, to obſerve inviolably their word, and to be true to their truſt — This 
* depoſition has obliged me to endeavour to inform myſelf ſtill farther of this mat- 
* ter, by putting to the torture two of their women ſervants, whom they call Dea- 
* connefles : but I could learn nothing more from them, than that the ſuperſtition 
of theſe people is as ridiculous, as their attachment to it is prodigious.” 

There is extant a juſtification, or rather panegyric, of the Chriſtians, pronounced 
by the mouth of a Pagan Prince. It is a letter of the Emperor Antoninus, written 
in the year 152, in anſwer to the ſtates of Aſia, who had accuſed the Chriſtians of 
being the cauſe of ſome earthquakes, which had happened in that part of the world. 
The Emperor adviſes them to * take care, leſt, in torturing and puniſhing thoſe, 
* whom they accuſed of Atheiſm, (meaning the Chriſtians) they ſhould render them 

more obſtinate, inſtead of prevailing upon them to change their opinion; ſince 
* their religion taught them to ſuffer with pleaſure for the fake of God.” As to the 
earthquakes that had happened, he puts them in mind, that © they themſelves are 
* always diſcouraged, and fink under ſuch misfortunes; whereas the Chriſtians never 
© diſcovered more chearfulneſs and confidence in God, than upon ſuch occaſions.” 
He tells them, that © they pay no regard to religion, and neglect the worſhip of the 
* eternal ; and, becauſe the Chriſtians honour and adore him, therefore they are 
* jealous of them, and perſecute them even to death.” He concludes : © many of 
* the governors of provinces have formerly written to my father concerning them, 
and his anſwer always was, that they ſhould not be moleſted or diſturbed, pro- 
* vided they quietly ſubmitted to the authority of the government. Many perſons 
* have likewiſe conſulted me upon this affair, and I have returned the fame anſwer 
* to them all ; namely, that, if any one accuſes a Chriſtian meerly on account of 
his religion, the accuſed perſon ſhall be acquitted, and the accuſer himſelf puniſhed.” 
This ordinance, according to Euſebius, was publickly fixed up at Epheſus, in an 
aſſembly of the ſtates. | 

It is no difficult matter to diſcover the cauſes of the many perſecutions, to which 
the Chriſtians were expoſed during the three firſt centuries. The purity of the Chri- 
ſtian morality, directly oppoſite to the corruption of the Pagans, was doubtleſs one 
of the moſt powerful motives of the public averſion. To this may be added, the 
many calumnies unjuſtly ſpread about concerning them, by their enemies, particu- 
larly the Jews. And this occaſioned fo ſtrong a prejudice againſt them, that the 
Pagans condemned them without inquiring into their doctrine, or permitting them 
to defend themſelves. Beſides, their worſhipping Jeſus Chriſt, as God, was contrary 
to one of the moſt antient laws of the Roman empire, which expreſsly forbad the 
acknowledging of any god, which had not been approved by the ſenate. | 

But, notwithſtanding the violent oppoſition made to the eſtabliſhment of the 
Chriſtian Religion, it gained ground daily, and very ſoon made a ſurpriſing progres 
in the Roman empire. In the IIId century, there were Chriſtians in the camp, 
in the ſenate, in the palace, in ſhort every where, but in the temples, and the 
theatres : they filled the towns, the country, the iſlands. Men and women, of 
all ages and conditions, and even thoſe of the firſt dignities, embraced the faith ; 
inſomuch that the Pagans complained, that the revenues of their temples were ruined. 
They were in ſuch great numbers in the empire, that (as Tertullian expreſſes it) 
were they to have retired into another country, they would have left the Romans 
only a frightful ſolitude. 


Hiſtory has preſerved to us a kind of abridgment of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 


Borranpus, as believed and practiſed by the primitive Chriſtians, taken from the mouth of the 


ad 28 Apr. 


Chriſtian Martyr Pollio, in the year of Chriſt 304. This Pollio was lecturer of the 
church of Cibales in Pannonia, and was accuſed before the governor Probus, becauſe 
he ceaſed not to deride the gods of wood and ſtone, which the Pagans adored. 

| | | Being 
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vet there are till ſuch remains of the Chriſtian religion among them, as to give 
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Being before the judge, he confeſſed that he was a Chriſtian, and one of thoſe, 
who, in ſpite of tortures, would perſiſt in his fidelity to the eternal King, and in 
obedience to the holy commands, which Jeſus Chriſt had left him. Probus, upon 
this, demanded of him what thoſe commands were: to whom Pollio replicd ; 
« Theſe commands are they, which teach us, that there is but one God in Heaven; 
© that the works of wood and ſtone cannot be called gods; that we. muſt correct our 
faults by repentance, and perſevere inviolably in the good we have embraced ; that 
virgins, who maintain their purity, are exalted to an high rank; that women 
ought to preſerve their conjugal chaſtity, and make the having children the ſole 
end of the liberties, which are taken in the marriage-ſtate ; that maſters ought to 
rule over their ſervants with mildneſs and good-nature ; that ſervants ought to ac- 
quit themſelves of their duty, rather out of love, than fear; that we ought to 
obey kings, and the higher powers, when what they command us is juſt and 
right ; that we ought to reverence thoſe, who gave us life, to love our friends, 
to forgive our enemies ; to bear an affection towards our fellow-citizens, humanity 
towards ſtrangers, pity towards the poor, and charity towards all men ; that we 
muſt do no injury to any one, and ſuffer with patience the wrongs others do to 
us ; that we muſt beſtow our own goods with liberality, and not covet thoſe of 
others ; and that he ſhall live eternally, who, in the defence of his faith, deſpiſes 
this momentary death, which is the utmoſt effort of your power.” Probus, it 
ſeems, was incapable of reliſhing this divine Philoſophy, and ſentenced Pollio 
to be burned. | 
But the primitive Chriſtians were not only remarkable for the practice of every 
virtue: they were alſo very eminently diſtinguiſhed by the many miraculous gifts, 
and graces, beſtowed by God upon them. Some of the Chriſtians (ſays Irenzus) Ix: lib. i. 
* drive out devils, not in appearance only, but ſo as that they never return; whence 7. 
* it often happens, that thoſe, who are diſpoſſeſſed of evil ſpirits, embrace the faith, 
* and are received into the Church. Others know what is to come, ſee viſions, 
* and deliver oracles as prophets. Others heal the fick by laying their hands on 
them, and reſtore them to perfect health: and we find ſome, who even raiſe the 
* dead It is impoſſible to reckon up the gifts and graces, which the Church 
© has received from God — what they have freely received, they as freely beftow. 
* They obtain theſe gifts by prayer alone, and invocation of the name of Jeſus 
* Chritt, without any mixture of enchantment, or ſuperſtition. | 
We thall here ſubjoin the remarkable ſtory, atteſted by Pagan authors them- rage | 
ſelves, concerning the Chriſtian Legion in the army of the Emperor Marcus A. 1. cn 
Aurelius. That prince, having led his forces againſt the Quadi, a people on the 


other fide of the Danube, was ſurrounded and hemmed in by the enemy, in a diſ- Gn = ©- 


advantageous place, and where they could find no water. The Romans were greatly Wy 2s wit 


embarraſſed, and, being preſſed by the enemy, were obliged to continue under dragint. mar- 
arms, expoſed to the violent heat of the ſun, and almoſt dead with thirſt ; when, “. 

on a ſudden, the clouds gathered, and the rain fell in great abundance. The D 10, Hitt. 
ſold ers received the water in their bucklers and helmets, and fatisficd both their lib. K. 
own thirſt, and that of their horſes. The enemy, preſently after, attacked them; 

and fo great was the advantage they had over them, that the Romans muſt have been 
overthrown, had not Heaven again interpoſed by a violent ſtorm of hail, mixed 

with lightning, which fell on the enemy, and obliged them to retreat. It was 

found afterwards, that one of the legions, which conſiſted of Chriſtians, had, by their 

prayers, which they offered up on. their knees before the battle, obtained this favour 

from Heaven: and from this event that legion was ſirnamed The thundering Legion. 

It is true, ſome have denied the Chriſtians the honour of this miracle; but it ought 

to be remembered, that the Emperor himſelf, in a letter, which he wrote to the 


ſenate concerning his ſucceſs againſt the Quadi, attributed the ſafety of the Roman 
army ſolely to the prayers of the Chriſtians. 

Such were the primitive Chriſtians, and ſuch was their religion, which by de- Jzxx1xs, 
grees ſpread itſelf over all parts of the world. And tho', by the providence of God, en, quart 
Mohammedans and Idolaters have been ſuffered to poſſeſs themſelves of thoſe places — hny he 
In Greece, Aſia, and Africa, where the Chriſtian religion formerly moſt flouriſhed ; K 77 
igion, Vol. I. 
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them opportunity ſufficient to be converted. For, in the dominions of the Turk 
| 5 Europe, the Chriſtians make two third parts at leaſt of the inhabitants; and in BA = +- 
onſtantinople itſelf there are above twenty Chriſtian churches, and above thirty in 992, En- 


gquiries, ch. 
Theſſalonica. 10. 
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| Theſſalonica. Philadelphia, now called Ala-ſhahir, has no fewer than twelve 

— 1 Chriſtian churches. The whole iſland of Chio is governed by Chriſtians : and 

m. bi. | ſome iſlands of the Archipelago are inhabited only by Chriſtians. In Africa, beſides 
the Chriſtians living in Egypt, and-in the kingdom of Congo and Angola, the 
iſlands upon the weſtern coaſts are inhabited by Chriſtians ; and the vaſt kingdom of 
Abyſſinia, ſuppoſed to be as big as Germany, France, Spain, and Italy, put toge- 
ther, is poſſeſſed by Chriſtians. In Aſia, moſt part of the empire of Ruſſia, the 
countries of Circaſſia and Mingrelia, Georgia, and mount Libanus, are inhabited 
only by Chriſtians. In America, it is notorious, that the Chriſtians are very 
numerous, and ſpread over moſt parts of that vaſt continent. 

Mr Selden, in his Table-Talk, has the following thoughts on Chriſtians. * In the 
high church of Jeruſalem, Chriſtians were but another ſect of Jews, that did 
© believe the Meſſias was come. To be called was nothing elſe, but to become a 
* Chriſtian, to have the name of a Chriſtian, it being their own language ; for, 
* amongſt the Jews, when they made a Doctor of Law, it was ſaid, he was 
called. ; 

© The Turks tell their people of a Heaven, where there is a ſenfible pleaſure, but 
of a Hell, where they ſhall ſuffer they do not know what: the Chriſtians quite 
* invert this order; they tell us of a Hell, where we ſhall feel ſenſible pain, but of 
© a Heaven, where we ſhall enjoy we cannot tell what. 

Why did the Heathens object to the Chriſtians, that they worſhipped an aſs's 
© head? you muſt know, that, to a Heathen, a Jew and a Chriſtian were all one, 
that they regarded him not, ſo he was not one of them. Now that of the aſs's 
head might proceed from ſuch a miſtake as this. By the Jewiſh Law, all the 
* firſtlings of cattle were to be offered to God, except a young aſs, which was to be 
* redeemed: a Heathen being preſent, and ſeeing young calves and young lambs 
© killed at their ſacrifices, and only young aſſes redeemed, might very well think 
* they had that filly beaſt in ſome high eſtimation, and thence might imagine 
they worſhipped it as a God. 


2 . CHRISTIANS OF S. THOMAS. A fort of Chriſtians in the Peninſula of 
Tom. IV, p. India, on this fide of the gulph. They inhabit chiefly at Cranganor, and in the 
$87. neighbouring country : there are ſome of them likewiſe at Negapatan, Meliapor, 
and at Angamale beyond Cochin ; where their Archbiſhop reſides, who is under 
the patriarch of Babylon. They are called Chriſtians of St Thomas, becauſe that 
Apoſtle preached the goſpel, and ſuffered martyrdom, in that Peninſula ; and for 
whom theſe Chriſtians have a particular veneration. They are chiefly Arians, 
and Neſtorians. | 
The Popes have frequently ſent Miſſionaries into this country, fince the Portu- 
gueſe ſettled there. John de Albuquerque, a Franciſcan, and firſt Archbiſhop of 
Goa, founded a college at Cranganor in 1546, for the inſtruction of young perſons 
in the doctrines and ceremonies of the Latin Church, Mar-Joſeph, Biſhop of 
Serra, ſent into this country by the Patriarch of Babylon, conſented to obſerve the 
Latin rites ; but perſiſted in the errors of Neſtorianiſm. Mar-Abraham, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, abjured Neſtorianiſm, and recognized the Pope's ſupremacy : but afterwards 
he returned to his former opinions, and renounced the Pope. Alexis de Meneſis, 
Archbiſhop of Goa, received a commiſſion from Clement VIII to proſecute Mar- 
Abraham: but the Chriſtians of St Thomas refuſed to ſubmit to Meneſis's ſummons 
and ſentence, and ſtill perſiſted in Neſtorianiſm, and maintained the juriſdiction 
of their Patriarch of Babylon. Meneſis convened a ſynod, the 25th of June 1 599, 
and, having gained over a great many Neſtorian prieſts, prevailed with them 
to renounce their erroneous belief, and their Patriarch. In this ſynod, he ſet- 
tled the Latin diſcipline in a great meaſure, and reſtrained their prieſts from 
marriage. | 
Jover, Hiſt. The Chriſtians of St Thomas admit of no images, and receive only the croſs, to 
des Relig. T. which they pay a great veneration. They affirm, that the fouls of the faints 
IV. P. 593. go not ſee God, till after the day of judgment. They acknowledge but three 
ſacraments, to wit, Baptiſm, Orders, and the Euchariſt. They make no uſe of holy 
oils in the adminiſtration of Baptiſm ; but, after the ceremony, anoint the infant 
with an unction, compoſed of oil and wall-nuts, without any benediction. They 
have no knowledge of Confirmation, or Extreme UnCtion ; and they abhor auricular I 
I | | confeſſion. F; 
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confeſſion. In the Euchariſt, toy conſecrate with little cakes made of | oil and falt; 


and, inſtead of wine, make uſe of water, in which raiſins have been "infuſed, 
CHRISTIANS OF s. JOHN. Se Saprans. 


8. CHRISTINA'S-DAY. A feſtival, obſerved, in the Romiſh Chutch, on 


the 24th of July. St Chriſtina is commemorated as a virgin and martyr, It is 


related in the Romiſh breviary, that this faint was bound to a wheel, and roaſted 
at a fire, and that, as they poured on oil, the flame broke forth, and flew a thou- 


ſand of the Heathens. She was again thrown into priſon, where an Angel viſited 
her, and healed her. Then ſhe was caſt into a lake, with a great ſtone tied about 


her body; but the Angel kept her from drowning. Upon her prayers, the image 
of Apollo, which ſhe was commanded to worſhip, was ſuddenly reduced to aſhes ; 


by which miracle three thouſand were converted to the faith, She was afterwards 


put into a fiery furnace, and remained in it five days unhurt. 


237; 


CHRISTMAS-DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, obſerved on the Civ x. Prikd. 
25th of December, in memory of the Nativity, or birth, of JesUs CuRIsT, Chriſtian. P. 1. 


As to the antiquity of it, the firſt footſteps we find of it are in the IId century, ch. 7. 


about the time of the Emperor Commodus. The decretial epiſtles indeed carry it 
up a little higher, and ſay, that Teleſphorus, who lived in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, ordered divine ſervice to be celebrated, and an angelical hymn to be ſung, 
the night before the nativity of Our Saviour, However, that it was kept before the 
times of Conſtantine, we have a melancholy proof : for, whilſt the perſecution 
raged under Diocleſian, who then kept his court at Nicomedia, that prince, among 
other acts of cruelty, finding multitudes of Chriſtians aſſembled together, to cele- 
brate Chriſt's nativity, commanded the church-doors, where they were met, to be 
ſhut, and fire to be put to it, which in a ſhort. time reduced them and the church 
to aſhes, ar | oe Rats net 1 

Whether this feſtival was always obſerved on the 2 5th of December, is a point 


which will admit of diſpute, Dr Cave is of opinion, that it was at firſt kept by 


the eaſtern church in January, and confounded with the Epiphany ; till, receiving 
better information from the weſtern churches, they changed it to that day. 


St Chryſoſtom, in an homily on this very ſubje&, affirms, that it was not above 


ten years, ſince in that Church (that of Antioch) it began firſt to be obſerved 
upon that day; and he offers ſeveral reaſons to prove that to be the true day of 


Chriſt's nativity. Clemens Alexandrinus reckons, from the birth of Chriſt to the $,,,,,.., 
death of Commodus, exactly one hundred and ninety four years, one month, and lib. i. 


thirteen days. Theſe years, being taken according to the Egyptian account, and 
reduced to the Julian ſtile, make the birth of Chriſt to fall on the 25th or 26th 
of the month of December. Yet, notwithſtanding this, the fame Father tells us, 
in the fame place, that there were ſome, who, more curiouſly ſearching after the 
year and day of Chriſt's nativity, affixed the latter to the 25th of the month Pachon, 
Now, in that year, in which Chriſt was born, the month Pachon commenced the 
twentieth day of April: ſo that according to this computation, Chriſt was born on 
the 16th day of May. Hence we may ſee, how little certainty there is in this 
matter, ſince, ſo ſoon after the event, the learned were divided in opinion concern- 
ing it. 8 5 | 


* 
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Our meats and our ſports. (much of them) have relation to church-works. 
* The coffin of our Chriſtmas-pies, in ſhape long, is in imitation of the cratch : 


* waited upon the ſervant like the lord of fade, | 


Our chooſing kings and queens, on Twelfth-night, hath reference to the three 
kings. So likewiſe our eating of fritters, whipping of tops, roaſting of herrings, 
Jack of lents, &c. they were all in imitation of church-works, emblems of mar- 


* tyrdom. Our tanſies at Eaſter have reference to the bitter herb, tho' at the ſame 
* time it was always the faſhion, for a man to have a gammon of bacon, to ſhew 


* himfelf to be no Jew. 
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Mr Selden, in his table-talk, ſpeaking of this feſtival ' fays; W. Chriſtmas ſucceeds n 
* the Saturnalia; the fame time, the fame number of holy-days then the maſter 


F. Mo x r- 


CHR ODO. A god of the antient Germans. He is repreſented under the figure a v c ox, 


of an old man, on a pedeſtal, with his head bare, and a great fiſh under his feet. 9 del bo 
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He is habited in a tunic, that falls down as low as the mid-leg, and girt with a 
faſh, whoſe two ends hang flowing to the right and left. In his left-hand he holds 
a wheel, and in his right a large baſket of fruits and flowers. Some are of opinion, 
he is the Roman god Saturn; and it is commonly reported, that this figure was firſt 
found in the citadel of Hartſbourg, upon mount Hercinius, which citadel was 
antiently called Saturbourg, that is the citadel of Saturn. 


CHRONICLES. A canonical writing of the Old Teſtament, It is uncertain 
which were written firſt, The Books of Kings, or The Chronicles, ſince they each 
refer to the other. However it be, the latter is often more full and comprehenſive 
than the former. Whence the Greek interpreters call theſe two books Ilzpa AuTuwr, 
Supplements, Additions, becauſe they contain ſome circumſtances, which are omitted 
in the other hiſtorical books. The Jews make but one book of the Chronicles, 
under the title of Dibre-Haiamim, i. e. Fournals or Annals, Ezra is generally 
believed to be the author of theſe books. It is certain they were written after the 
end of the Babyloniſh captivity, and the firſt year of the reign of Cyrus, of whom 


mention is made in the laſt chapter of the ſecond book. 


The Chronicles, or Paralipomena, are an abridgment of all the facred hiſtory, 


from the beginning of the Jeuiſh nation to their firſt return from the captivity, 
taken out of thoſe books of the Bible, which we ſtill have, and out of other annals, 
which the author had then by him. The deſign of the writer was to give the Jews 
a ſeries of their hiſtory. The firſt book relates the riſe and propagation of the peo- 

le of Iſrael from Adam, and gives a punctual and exact account of the reign of 
David. The ſecond book ſets down the progreſs and end of the kingdom of Judah, 
fo the very year of their return from the Babyloniſh captivity. St Jerom's opinion 


. 


of this work is, that it is as if were an abridgment of the Old Teſtament, and ſo 


conſiderable, that it is a folly to pretend to have any knowledge of the ſacred ſcriptures 
without it; for, in almoſt every chapter of it, we meet with circumſtances omitted in 
the books of Kings, and an infinite number of queſtions, relating to the goſpel, explained. 
However, there are manifeſt contradictions between the chronology of theſe books, 
and that of the books of Kings, which it is very difficult to reconcile. 


 CHRONUS. [Gr.] The fame as Saturn. See SATURN. 


' CHRYSOME. The white veſtment, formerly put upon perſons newly bap- 
tized. By the firſt Common-Prayer-Book of King Edward, after the child was 


- baptized, © the god-fathers and god-mothers were to lay their hands upon it, and 
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the miniſter was to put upon him his white veſture, commonly called the Chry- 
* ſome, and to ſay; © Take this white veſture as a token of innocency, which by 
© God's grace, in this holy facrament of baptiſm, is given unto thee ; and for a 
&« ſign, whereby thou art admoniſhed, ſo long as thou liveſt, to give thy ſelf to 
* innocence of living, that, after this tranſitory life, thou may'ſt be partaker of the 
e life everlaſting. Amen.“ This was the remains of a like cuſtom in the primi- 
tive church. See Bae T1SM. : 

The word Chryſome is derived from the Chri/m, or ointment, with which the 
child was anointed, when the Chryſome was put on. 

By a conſtitution of Edmund, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, A. D. 736, the 
Chryſomes, after having ſerved the purpoſes of baptiſm, were to be made uſe of 
only for the making, or mending ſurplices, albes, &c. or the wrapping up the 
chalices, covering the croſſes, &c. 88 | 
The firſt Common-Prayer-Book of king Edward orders, that the woman ſhall 
offer the Chry/ome, when the comes to be churched : but, if the child happened to 
die before, ſhe was excuſed from offering it, and it was cuſtomary to wrap the child 
in it, when it was buried, in the nature of a ſhroud. From this practice the name 
of Chry/ome ſeems to have had it's riſe in the weekly bills of mortality, where we 
ſtill find it among the diſeaſes and caſualties : tho' it is not now uſed to denote the 
children that die between the time of their baptiſm, and their mother's being 
churched, as it originally ſignified ; but, thro' the ignorance of Pariſh-Clerks, is put 
for children that die before they are baptiſed, and ſo are incapable of Chriſtian burial. 


' CHUPMESSAHITES. A { of Mohammedans, who believe, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was God, and the redeemer of the world, This opinion has been a long 
| | | | time 
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time eſtabliſhed among the Turks, ſome of whom maintain it with ſo much cou- 
rage, that they chuſe rather to die, than deny it; tho few dare make a public 
profeſſion of it. Some authors fay, the word is compoſed of Chup, which fignifies 


Protector, and Meſſabi a Chriſtian : ſo that Chupmeſſabites ſignifies Protectors of the 
Chriſtians. 


CHURCH. This word has different fignifications, according to the different 
ſubjects, to which it is applied. 

I. It is underſtood of the collective body of Chriſtians, or all thoſe over the face Ian. lib. :. 
of the whole earth, who profeſs to believe in Chriſt, and acknowledge him to be the 1 
Saviour of mankind. This is what the antient writers call the Catholic, or Univerſal . 5 Og 
Church. Si 

II. It is applied to any particular congregation of Chriſtians, who, at one time, 
and in one and the ſame place, aſſociate together, and concur in the participation of 
all the inſtitutions of Jeſus Chriſt, with their proper Paſtors and Miniſters. This 
is a deſcription of a particular Church, or the Chriſtians of a particular city, or place. 

Thus we read of the Church of Antioch, the Church of Alexandria, the Church of 
The/jjalenica, and the like. - | | 

III. A particular ſect, or party, of Chriſtians (including the churches of ſeveral | 
towns or cities) diſtinguiſhed by particular doctrines and ceremonies, is called a 
Church. In this ſenſe we ſpeak of the Romiſb Church, the Greek Church, the Church 
of England, and the like. | 

IV. The word Church is ſometimes uſed to denote the body of eccleſiaſtics, or the 
clergy, in contradiſtinction to the laity. In this ſenſe, the Church is oppoſed to the 
State. See CLERGY. ; 

V. The word Church is uſed for the place, where a particular congregation, or 
ſociety of Chriſtians, aſſembles for the celebration of divine ſervice. | 

In conſidering the word Church, as denoting the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, it is to n 
be obſerved, that the Chriſtian Church is not a confuſed multitude of men, inde- yernment, ch. 
pendent on one another, but a well-formed and regular ſociety; that, tho” the mem- 1. 
bers, of which it is compoſed, are diſperſed through all the countries of the world, 
and in their language, manners, and civil intereſts, differ very much from one ano- 
ther, yet that all theſe are ſo joined together, as to be one, in as much at they bear Joh", , 12 
the ſame relation to the ſame common head, live under the fame laws, have the fame 233 .; 
religious worſhip, and enjoy the ſame common privileges. Agreeable to this notion 
is the deſcription St Paul gives of the Chriſtian Church. It's head is faid to be 
Chriſt ; and, as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of that FE i. 22- 
one body, being many, are one body; jo alſo is Chriſt. | PEE 

But, though the Church of Chriſt may, in a very proper ſenſe, be conſidered as a 

ſociety, yet is it not ſuch a ſociety, as is independent of the common-wealth, or civil 
government of any country: for (to ſpeak in the language of the judicious Hooker) Eccleſ. Folity, 
* ſeeing there is not any man of the Church of England, but the fame man is alſo o u 
© a member of the common-wealth, nor any. member of the common-wealth, 

* who is not alſo of the Church; therefore, as, in a figure triangle, the baſe doth 
differ from the ſides thereof, and yet one and the ſelf fame line is both a baſe, and 

* alſoa fide; a fide ſimply, a baſe if it chance to be the bottom, and underlie the 

© reſt: ſo albeit properties and actions of one do cauſe the name of a common- 
wealth, qualities and functions of another ſort the name of Church to be given 

? 15 he multitude, yet one and the ſelf ſame multitude may in ſuch fort be 

* both. 9 NY | 5 5 

As no ſociety can ſubſiſt without the obſervation of certain laws or regulations, 
it follows, that the Chriſtian Church, conſidered as a fociety of perſons, profelſing 
and practiſing the ſame religion, muſt be governed by particular laws adapted to the 
nature of ſuch a ſociety: and hence ariſes, in every country, where there is a Chri- 
ſtian Church, an Eccleſiaſtical Polity, or form of Churcb-government. See ECG CL E- 
SIASTICAL POLITY. Pa 5 N 

In the laſt ſenſe of the word, a Church is a particular fabric, or building, erected 
for the performance of divine ſervice, or the publick worſhip of God, according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the Chriſtian religion. = 3 e 

It is beyond all diſpute, that the primitive Chtiſtians, in the very earlieſt times, Cx, Prini. 

had places appropriated to the joint performance of their public offices. Of this ſort 8 5 
was the urepw9, or upper room, 0 855 the Apoſtles and Diſciples aſſembled; in order Ads, i, 13: 
CEO | | | . to | 


Apolog. 2. 


Evuszs. Hiſt. 
Eccl. lib. viii. 
cap. 1. 


Lib. ii. c. 57. 


Adv. Valentin. 


De vita Con- 
ſtant. lib. iv. 
ch. 58. 


to make choice of a new Aye That they had fixed and definite places of wor- 
ſhip in the IId century, is plain from what Juſtin Martyr tells us, that, upon Sundays, 
all Chriſtians (whether in town or country) uſed to aſſemble together in one place, 
which could hardly be done, had not that place been fixed and ſettled. If it be ſaid, 
that the Heathens of thoſe times generally accuſed the Chriſtians of having no tem- 
ples, the anſwer is, that, though the Chriſtian writers acknowledge that they had 
no temples, according to the Pagan notion of a temple, yet they declared at the ſame 
time, that they had their conventicula (as Arnobius calls it) their meeting: places for 
divine worſhip. . A | 55 

The Chriſtian Churches began to riſe apace under the Emperors Valerian, Gallie- 
nus, Claudius, and Aurelian, many years before the time of Conſtantine. When 
that Prince came to the throne, he publiſhed a law for the building of Churches of 
a nobler ſize and capacity than before; inſomuch that, in a ſhort time, many 
ſtately fabrics, for the worſhip of the true God, were erected in all parts of the 
Roman empire. ike 

As to the form and faſhion of the primitive Churches, it was for the moſt part 
oblong ; which figure, the Conſtitutions tell us, was intended to repreſent a ſbip, the 
common ſymbol of the Church of Chriſt. They were generally built 7owards the 
eaſt ; upon which Tertullian ſays ; The houſe of our dove-like religion is ſimple, 
© built on high, and in an open view, and reſpects the light as the figure of the 
* Holy Spirit, and the eaſt as the repreſentation of Chriſt,” It cannot be thought, that, 
in the firſt ages, during the flames of perſecution, the Chriſtian Churches were very 
ſtately and magnificent. Their ſplendor increaſed as Chriſtianity gained ground; 
until at laſt they became very grand and ſplendid, as appears by the particular de- 
ſcription, which Euſebius gives of the Church of Tyre, and of that, which Con- 
ſtantine built at Conſtantinople, in honour of the Apoſtles. 

As to the ſeveral parts, of which the Chriſtian Churches, in thoſe firſt ages, con- 


ſiſted, it appears, that, at the entrance of them was the Veſtibulum (called alſo 


Conſt. Apoſt. 
lib. it. c. 57. 


Roma Sub- 
terran. lib. 11. 
Ch. 10. n. 23. 


it was ſet apart 25 len 91izx9/, for ſome ſacred purpoſe. It was in the nature of 


Biſhop ; on both fides of which were the ouvf0porns, or ſeats of the Preſbyters. 


Atrium and Tepveoy) or the Porch, adorned with cloiſters, marble-columns, and 
ciſterns of water, and covered over for the convenience of thoſe, who ſtood, or walked 
there, Here ſtood the loweſt order of penitents, begging the prayers of the faith- 
ful, as they went in. For the Church itſelf, it uſually conſiſted of three parts. 
The firſt was the Nartbex : it was that part of the Church, which lay next to the 
great door, by which they went in, and was ſo called, becauſe it was of an 
oblong figure, in Latin Ferula or Narthex. In the firſt part of it ſtood the Cate- 
chumens, or firſt learners of Chriſtianity ; in the middle the Energumeni, or thoſe 
who were poſſeſſed by Satan ; and towards the upper end was the place of the 
hearers, who were one order of the penitents. The ſecond part contained the mid- 
dle, or main body of the Church, (called by the Greeks »«©-, and by the Latins 
Navis, from whence comes our term the ave of the Church) where the faithful 
aſſembled for the celebration of divine ſervice ; and where the men and the women 
had diſtinct apartments, to prevent any unchaſte and improper thoughts, which 
their promiſcuous aſſembling together might occaſion. Of this we have an illuſtra- 
tion in a funeral inſcription, found in the Vatican cemetery at Rome, in which it is 
ſaid, that ſuch an one was buried $INISTRA PARTE VIRORUM, on the left ſide 
of the Church, where the men fat. In this part of the Church ſtood the claſs of 
penitents, who were called vz77i7To7s, becauſe, at their going out, they fell down 
on their knees before the Biſhop, who laid his hands upon them. Next to them 
was the ambo, or reading-desł, for the performance both of prayer, and preaching. 
Above that were placed the faithful, the higheſt rank and order of the people, and 
who alone communicated at the Lord's table. The third part was the 'I:paT&», or 
Bane, ſeparated from the reſt of the Church by neat rails, called Cancelli, whence 
our Engliſh word Chancel, which denotes the fame part of the Church at this day. 
Into this part none were allowed to come, but thoſe in holy orders, the Emperors 
excepted, who came up to the table, to make their offerings, and then went back 
again. Within this diviſion was the Ouciægipio, the communion-table, or altar: 
behind which, at the upper end of the Chancel, was the chair, or throne, of the 


Adjoining to the Chancel, probably on the 'north-fide, was the Diaconicon, fo 
called, either becauſe it was under the care of the Deacon of the place, or becauſe 


our modern veſtries, and was the place, wherein the plate, veſſels, and veſtments, 
| * £ : belonging 
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belonging to the Church, and other things dedicated to holy uſes, were laid up. On 
the other ſide of the Chancel, was the Prothefis, or place, where things were pre- 
pared for the celebration of the Euchariſt, where the offerings were laid, and what 
remained of the ſacramental elements. 1 
As to the ornaments of the ancient Churches, they conſiſted of, 1. ExTvuriuare, BIN , 
being a ſort of ſymbolical memorials, or hieroglyphical repreſentations of the kind- * 7 1 
neſs and favour, which in any kind they had received: thus, when any one had ob- 
tained a ſignal cure from God, in any member of his body, he then brought his Tx: ooo». 
tu,, being the effigies or picture of that part in gold or ſilver, to be hung up in 3 * 
the Church, as a memorial of the mercy received; plainly: in imitation of the vide 
tablets of the Gentiles, among whom it was cuſtomary, when they had eſcaped any 
imminent danger, to hang up a memorial thereaf, dedicated tb the god, who had 
delivered them. A ſecond ornament, which ſerved for uſe as well as beauty; conſiſted 
of portions of ſcripture written upon the walls. A third; and very conſiderable, part 
of the ornament of Churches was, the beautifying of the itoof with gilding and 
moſaic work. As to pictures, the uſe of them was not allowed in the Churches for 
the firſt 300 years, being firſt brought in by Paulinus, Biſhop of Nola, about the 
latter end of the IVth century. We muſt not omit the practice of garniſhing and 
decking the Churches with flowers and branches, a cuſtom worth mentioning for 
it's innocency and natural ſimplicity. 1903 07 eee SEAN 1 3110-1 
The Chriſtian Churches being built, and beautified, ſo far as conſiſted with the Cavs, ubi 
ability and ſimplicity of thoſe days, they endeavoured to derive a greater eſteem and ſupra. 
regard upon them by ſome peculiar dedication, or conſecration, of them. This had 
been an ancient cuſtom both amongſt Jews and Gentiles, as old as Solomon's tem- 
ple, nay, as Moſes and the Tabernacle. The firft footſteps we meet with of the 
ſolemn conſecration of the Chriſtian Churches are not till the reign_of ' Conſtantine, Ev s : . de 
who himſelf made an excellent oration at the dedication. of the famous Chureh of vit. Content. 
Tyre. The rites and ceremonies, uſed at theſe dedications (as we find in Euſebius d; 
were, the performance of divine offices, ſinging of hymns and pſalms, reading and 
expounding of the ſcriptures, ſermons and orations; receiving the holy ſacrament, 
prayers and thankſgiving ; liberal alms beſtowed-on the poor, and great gifts to'the 
Church. Thoſe Pagan temples, which were cohverted into Churches, were uſual] 
conſecrated only by placing a croſs in them, the venerable enſign of the Chriſtian Cod. Theod. 
religion, as appears by a law of Theodoſius the younger to that purpoſe. See lib. xvi. tit. 0. 
CONSECRATION. : eek 9 | | 
Type reſpect and reverence, the Chriſtians paid to their Churches, in thoſe early Homil. 15. in 
ages of the Goſpel, was very great. They came into the Church (as St Chryſoſtom Ep. ad Hebr. 
expreſſes it) as into the palace of the great King, with fear and trembling. Before 
going in, they uſed to waſh, at leaſt their hands. Nay, fo great was the reverence, Tz: Tur. 
which they bore to the Churches, that the Emperors themſelves, who otherwiſe * W 
never went without their guard about them, uſed to leave their guard, and all en- _ , Thee 
ſigns of royalty, behind them, when they came to the Churches. lib. ix. tit. 45. 
The Church, conſidered as a fabric, or building, fet apart for public worſhip, g:ixc us u, 
went under ſeveral denominations, among the ancient Chriſtians. The firſt was Orig. Eccleſ. 
that of Eccleſia, taken from the Greek 3«x2a4u, 70 call together, and ſignifies an B WII. ch.. 
aſſembly or congregation of people. A ſecond name was that of Dominicum, or 
Domus Dei, God's-houſs, which anſwers to the Greek K»piax2» ; whence, with a 
little variation, we have the Saxon name Kyrick, or Kyrch, and the Scotch and 
Engliſh Kzrk and Church. Another name given to Churches was Tpooguxmexrz, and 
oix4 evxrueatt, Oratories, or Houſes of Prayer, in imitation of the temple of God at 
Jeruſalem, which is frequently ſtiled, in ſcripture, the Houſe of Prayer. A fourth 
name of Churches was Baſilicæ, which we may render in Engliſh palaces of the great 
King (See BAasILICEA.) Afterwards, when idolatry' was deſtroyed, and the 
Pagan temples converted into Chriſtian Churches, the writers of the following ages 
made no ſcruple to call the Churches by the name of Temples. There are ſeveral 
other names, of leſs note, by which they deſcribed the Chriſtian Churches ; ſuch 
were Synodi .(Synods,) Concilia or Conciliabula (Councils,) Conventicula (Conven- 


ticles ;) and ſome particular Churches had particular appellations given them, for 


reaſons, which could not extend to all : thus, ſuch as were built over the grave of 
ſome martyr, and in memory of him, were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Mar- 
tyrium, or Memoria. There are many of the like fort, which it would be tedious 
to mention, 
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Lib. v. c. 4. 


1 Eliz. c. 2. 


23 Eliz. c. 2. 


4. 6. Edw. 
Le. 4. 


1. W. and M. 
Can. 18. 


Can. 19. 


Table-Talk. 
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The ſtructure and faſhion of the modern Chriſtian Churches is too well known; 
to ſtand in need of a particular deſcription. N 

In England, there ſeems to have been but very few Churches in the time of our 
Saxon anceſtors. Bede, our firſt Engliſh hiſtorian, gives an account of the building, 
of two by certain noblemen; which it is probable he would not have mentioned ſo 
particularly, if it had been a common thing to build Churches in thoſe days, or if 
many had been then built, It is certain, 'there were not Churches en m the 
nation to contain the converts, fince it was uſual for them to aſſemble in fields, and 
perform divine ſervice under an erected Croſs. | | | | | 

Churches, in England, are diſtinguiſhed into Cathedral, Collegiate, and Parochial. 
Cathedral Churches are thoſe, where the Biſhop has his chair or throne, and where 
he immediately reſides. Antiently, the Biſhop and his clergy lived in common, 
and he ſent them out to particular places, to preach the goſpel. But the ſtate of an 
ambulatory Clergy being found to be inconvenient, and ſeveral Churches being built, 
where Chriſtianity moſt prevailed, the Biſhops ſettled a competent number of Preſ- 
byters in them, and formed them into Colleges; whence aroſe Collegiate Churches, 
which were liberally endowed by the great and pious men of thoſe times. In ſuc- 
ceeding ages, when the nation became . populous, and many villages built, ſome of 
them very remote from the Cathedrals, the Biſhops gave leave, that Churches might 
be built in them, and transferred to them the right of adminiſtting the ſacraments, 
&c. Hence aroſe Parochial Churches. 


By a ſtatute of Queen Elizabeth, every perſon is obliged to go to his Pariſh- 


Church, ; or (upon let thereof) to ſome other Church, every Sunday and Holiday, 
on pain of the cenſutes of the Church, and the forfeiture of one ſhilling, to be levied 
by the Church-wardens, for the uſe of the poor, by way of diſtreſs. By another 
act of the ſame Queen, every perſon, not coming to Church, as enjoined by the for- 
mer act, fhall forfeit 20 J. per month over and above the faid forfeiture; and, if 
he keep away for twelve months, he ſhall be bound, with two ſureties, in 200 J. and 


ſhall continue bound till he conform. 


That due reverence and attention may be preſerved in the Churches, all quarrel- 
ling is prohibited, either in the Church, or the Church-yard : the offender, in ſuch 
caſe, may be ſuſpended, by the Ordinary, ab ingreſſu Ecclgſiæ, and, if a clerk, 
a miniſterio officii. Striking, or laying hands on another, in the Church, is puniſh- 
able with excommunication ; but, it a weapon be uſed, or only drawn for that 
purpoſe, the offender is to loſe one of his ears. Diſturbing a miniſter, officiating in 
the Church, incurs three months impriſonment, and a penalty of 20 J. Due 
reverence is likewiſe required by, the Canon, which enjoins, that no man ſhall cover 
his head in the time of divine ſervice, except in caſe of infirmity, and then it muſt be 
with a cap: and the Church-wardens are not to ſuffer any idle perſons to 
continue in the porch, or church-yard, during the performance of divine 
ſervice. | 

The following miſcellaneous thoughts concerning the Church are Mr. Selden's. 

* Heretofore the kingdom let the Church alone, let them do what they would, 
* becauſe they had ſomething elſe to think of, viz. Wars: but now, in time of 
peace, we begin to examine all things, will have nothing but what we like, grow 
* dainty and wanton ; juſt as, in a family, the heir uſes to go a hunting; he never 
* conſiders how his meal is dreſſed, takes a bit, and away; but when he ſtays within, 
© then he grows curious; he does not like this, and he does not like that; he 
© will have his meat dreſſed his own way, or peradventure he will dreſs it him- 
4 . 

IIt hath ever been the gain of the Church, when the King will let the Church 
have no power, to cry down the King, and cry up the Church: but when the 
Church can make uſe of the King's power, then to bring all under the King's 
4 at". ane The Catholics of England go one way, and the court clergy 
© another, | 

* A glorious Church is like a magnificent feaſt ; there is all the variety that may 
© be, but every one chooſes out a diſh or two that he likes, and lets the reſt alone. 

How glorious ſoever the Church is, every one chooſes out of it his own religion, 
by which he governs himſelf, and lets the reſt alone. 
© The laws of the Church are moſt favourable to the Church, becauſe they were 
* of the Church's own making ; as the Heralds are the beſt gentlemen, becauſe they 
make their own pedigree. 
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© There is a queſtion. about that article, concerning the power of the Church, whe- 
© ther theſe words, of having power in controverſies of faith, were not ſtolen in: But 
© its moſt certain they were in the book of articles that was confirmed, though in 
* ſome editions they have been left out: but the article before tells you, who the 
[ Church 18, not the clergy, but CAafus fidelium. | 


CHURCH OF ROME. In the firſt fenſe of the words, they mean the 
Church, faid to be founded by St Peter at Rome. The Roman Catholics unani- 
mouſly own St Peter as the founder of the Church of Rome, though it is diſputed 
by ſome Proteſtants, whether St Peter ever was in that city. Thoſe, who deny it, 

ound their opinion upon the filence of St Luke and St Paul in this matter, who, 
— been both at Rome, would not have failed, ſay they, to have mentioned 
St Peter, and the Chriſtians converted by him, if he had ever preached the Goſpel 
in that city. They endeavour to confirm this opinion by the chronological hiſtory 
of the Acis of the Apoſties, and likewiſe by the fr/# Epiſtle St Peter ; from the 
laſt of which they undertake to prove, that he executed his commiſſion in Aſia, and 
died at Babylon. 0445 

To this it is anſwered, that the filence of St Luke is no good argument ; for 
that Evangeliſt; in the Acts of the Apoſtles, takes no notice of St Paul's journey into 
Arabia, and of his return, firſt to Damaſcus, and then to Jeruſalem. As to the 
argument from Chronology, thoſe, who maintain the affirmative, ſet up another 
account of time, more agreeable, as they think, to the beſt Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians 
and Chronologers, and exactly coinciding with the A&s of the Apoſtles, and the 
Epiſtles of St Peter and St Paul. Itis, in few words, this. "ry | 

In the 3 5th year of Chriſt, St Peter and St John went to Samaria, where having 
preached the Goſpel, St Peter returned to Jeruſalem ; whither St Paul came, three 
years after his converſion, to viſit him, in the year of Chriſt 39. The Church 
having reſt; and being unmoleſted by it's enemies, St Peter now took the opportu- 
nity to viſit the ſeveral Churches already planted by the diſciples, in which progreſs 
he came to Antioch, the capital of the Eaſt ; and here, being it's firſt Biſhop, and 
having given neceſſary orders for the government of that Church, he returned into 
Judea, where he viſited the towns of Lydda, Joppa, and Ceſarea, in the years 40 
and 41. After the converſion of the Centurion Cornelius, he went to Jeruſalem in 
the year 42. At this time, St Barnabas and St Paul were ſent to Antioch, where 


they preached the Goſpel with great ſucceſs in the year 43. From thence they re- 


turned to Jeruſalem, when St Peter then was, bringing with them the contributions 
they had collected for the ſupport of the Chriſtians of Judea, in the year 44. In 
the mean time, Herod Agrippa, king of Judea, put the apoſtle St James, the 
brother of St John, to death, juſt before Eaſter, and ſoon after ſeized on St Peter ; 
who, being miraculouſly releaſed by an Angel, travelled through Antioch into Ala 
Minor, where he planted new Churches in Cappadocia, Galatia, Pontus, and 
Bithynia : from whence he embarked for Rome, where he arrived the latter end 
of the year 44, which was the ſecond of the Emperor Claudius. Here, having 


converted many Jews and Gentiles, he planted a Church, of which he himfelf was 5 


the firſt Biſhop, in the year 45. He continued to govern this Church, till his 
martyrdom, which fell out in the year 69, being the 13th of the Emperor Nero : 
upon which computation, he was Biſhop of Rome 25 years; not that he was reſident 
all that time in Rome: for, in the year 51, he was obliged to quit the city, becauſe 
of the Emperor Claudius's edit, which baniſhed all the Jews, under which name 
they included the Chriſtians : nor was he returned to Rome, when St Paul was 
carried priſoner thither in the year 59 : and this may account for the filence of 
St Paul in this matter. | | c 

As to the epiſtle of St Peter, dated from Babylon to the Chriſtians in Aſia, it is 
aliſwered, that by Babylon, in that place, is plainly meant the city of Rome: and 
Euſebius, St Jerom, and all the ancient writers, aſſure us, that this epiſtle was writ- 
ten at Rome. 

Laſtly, that St Peter was at Rome, may be proved, fay they, by the concurrent 
teſtimony of all antiquity ; this truth being aſſerted by Papias, a diſciple of St John 
the Evangeliſt ; by Caius, cotemporary with Tertullian ; by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, Euſebius, Athanaſius, &c. among the Greeks; and by Irenzus, Tertul- 


lian, Cyprian, Lactantius, &c. among the Latins; and is a fact, that never was 


called in queſtion till the XV Ith century. 
The 
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The Church of Rome is the center of the Popiſh, or Roman Catholic Religion, 
and the Pope, or Biſhop of the See of Rome, as ſucceſſor of St Peter, claims the 
ſupremacy over the univerſal Chriſtian Church. This claim is founded on the words 

of our Saviour to St Peter: Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will J huild my Church. 
The beſt ſummary of the doctrines of that Church, is the. famous cteed of Pope 
Pius IV, which may be confidered as a true and unqueſtionable body of Popery. 
It conſiſts of twenty-four articles. The twelve firſt are "the articles of the-Nicene 
Creed, univerſally admitted by all Chriſtian Churches: the twelve laſt are the addi- 
tional doctrines, which the Church of Rome has or ra to the Chriſtian Faith: 
they are as follows. | 

XIII. I moſt firmly adlmit and embrace the Apoſtolical and Eeclefiaſticdl T, 2 
tions, and all other obſervations and conſtitutions of the ſame Church. | |» 

XIV. I do admit the Holy Scriptures in the fame ſenſe that holy Mother 
Church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and interpretation of 
them; and I will ANGER N e to the unanimous ſenſe of the 
Father s. 5 

XV. Ido profeſs and benen that chere are ſeven Sacraments of the law, truly 
and properly ſo called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and neceſſary to the 
falvation of mankind, though not all of them to every one; viz. Baptiſm, Confir- 
mation, Euchariſt, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and Marriage; and that 
they do confer grace ; and that, of theſe, Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Orders, may 
not be repeated without ſacrilege. I do alſo receive and admit the received and 
approved rites of the Catholic Church i in her ſolemn adminiſtration of the aboveſaid 

ſacraments. 

XVI. I do embrace and receive all and every thing, that hath been defined and 
declared, by the holy Council of Trent, concerning Original Sin, and Fuſtification. 

XVII. I do alſo profeſs, that, in the Maſs, there is offered unto God a true, pro- 
14 and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead ; and that, in the moſt 

oly ſacrament of the Euchariſt, there is truly, really, and ſubſtantially, the body and 

blood, together with the ſoul and divinity, of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and that there 
is a converſion made of the whole ſubſtance of the bread into the body; and of the 
whole ſubſtance of the wine into the blood; which converſion the Catholic Church 
calls Tranſubſtantiation. 

XVIII. I confeſs that, under one ind only, whole 250 entire, Chriſt, and a true 
ſacrament, is taken and received. 

XIX. Ido firmly believe, that there is a Purgatory, * that the ſouls, kept pri- 
ſoners there, do receive help by the ſuffrages of the faithful. 

XX. I do likewiſe believe, that the Saints, reigning together with Chriſt, are to 
be worſhipped, and prayed to; and that they do offer prayers unto God for us, and 
that their relics are to be had in veneration. 

XXI. I do moſt firmly aſſert, that the images of Chriſt, of the bleſſed Virgin 
(the mother of God) and of other faints, ought to be had and retained, and due 
honour and veneration ought to be paid to them, 

XXII. I do affirm, that the power of indulgences was left 1 Chriſt in the Church, 
and that the uſe of them is very beneficial to Chriſtian people. 

XXIII. I do acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoſtolic, Roman Church, to 
be the mother and miſtreſs of all Churches; and I do promiſe and ſwear true obedience 
to the Biſhop of Rome, the ſucceſſor of St Peter, the prince of the Apoſtles, and 
vicar of- Jeſus Chriſt. 

XXIV. I do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other things, which have been 
delivered, defined, and declared, by the facred Canons, and cecumenical Councils, 
and eſpecially by the holy Synod of Trent : and all other things contrary thereto, and 
all hereſies, condemned, rejected, and anathematized by the Church, I do likewiſe 
condemn, reject, and anathematize. 

See Pop, PoPE R, &c. 

Selden, ſpeaking of the Church of Rome, ſays; Before a juggler's tricks are 
© diſcovered, we admire him, and give him money; but afterwards we care not for 
them: ſo it was before the diſcovery of the juggling of the Church of Rome. 

* Catholics ſay, we out of our charity believe they of the Church of Rome may 
© be ſaved, but they do not believe ſo of us; therefore their Church is better accord- 
ing to ourſelves, F irſt, ſome of them no doubt believe as well of us, as we of * ; 

2 | | but 
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© but they muſt not 4k ſo. Beſides, is that an argument their Church is better than 


cours, becauſe it has leſs charity?  _ dn ok e 
One of the Church of Rome will not come to our prayers. Does that argue he 
doth not like them? I would fain ſee a Catholic leave his dinner becauſe a noble- 
man's chaplain ſays grace. Nor haply would he leave the prayers of the Church, 
if going to Church were not made a mark of diſtinction between a Proteſtant and 
a Papiſt. 


GT A * A 


CHURCH. (Gre n K.) The communion of Greet Chriſtians. The Greek 
Church is a ſchiſm, or ſeparation, from the Latin, or Romiſh, Church ; the occa- 
ſion, and progreſs, of which was, briefly, as follows. | / 


In the middle of the IX th century, the controverſy relating to the proceſſion of 1725 ax and 
1A1M- 


the Holy Ghoſt (which had been ſtarted in the VIth century) became a point of 


d : 5 | - BOURG, 
great importance, on account of the jealouſy and ambition, which at that time were deftaſtica Ii 


blended with it. Photius, the patriarch of Jeruſalem, having been advanced to that fory. 


ſee, in the room of Ignatius, whom he procured to be depoſed, was folemnly ex- 
communicated by Pope Nicholas, in a council held at Rome, and his ordination 
declared null and void. The Greek Emperor reſented this conduct of the Pope, who 
defended himſelf with great ſpirit and reſolution. Photius, in his turn, convened 
what he called an OEcumenical Council, in which he pronounced ſentence of 
excommunication and depoſition againſt the Pope, and got it ſubſcribed by twenty- 
one Biſhops, and others, amounting in number to a thouſand. This occaſioned a 
wide breach between the ſces of Rome and Conſtantinople. However, the death 
of the Emperor Michael, and the depoſition of Photius, ſubſequent thereupon, 
ſeemed to have reſtored peace. For the Emperor Baſil held a council at Conſtanti- 
nople, in the year 869, in which entire ſatisfaction was given to Pope Adrian. But 
the ſchiſm was only ſmothered and ſuppreſſed for a while. The Greek Church had 
ſeveral complaints againſt the Latin : particularly it was thought a great hardſhip 
for the Greeks to ſubſcribe to the definition of a council, according to the Roman 
form preſcribed by the Pope, ſince it made the Church of Conſtantinople dependant 
on that of Rome, and ſet the Pope above an œcumenical council. But, above all, 
the pride and haughtineſs of the Roman court gave the Greeks a diſtaſte : and, as 
their deportment ſeemed to inſult his Imperial Majeſty, it entirely alienated the 
— p ̃ —U—p q.... ̃⁵¾—ʃ . ̃˙·— a fee 

Towards the middle of the XIth century, Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, oppoſed the Latins with reſpect to their making uſe of unleavened 
bread in the Euchariſt, their obſervation of the Sabbath, and faſting on Saturdays, 
charging them with living in communion with the Jews. To this Pope Leo IX 
replied, and, in his apology for the Latins, declaimed very warmly againſt the 
falſe doctrines of the Grceks, and interpoſed at the ſame time the authority of his 
ſee. He, likewiſe, by his legates, excommunicated the Patriarch in the Church 
of Santa Sophia; which gave the laſt ſhock to the reconciliation, attempted a long 
time after, but to no purpote : for from that time the averſion of the Greeks for the 
Latins, and of the Latins for the Greeks, became inſuperable; inſomuch that they 
have continued, ever ſince, ſeparated from each other's communion, 


The Greek Church was not formerly fo extenſive, as it has been ſince the. F. $108's 
Crit. Hiſt. of 
the Levant. 


Emperors of the eaſt have leſſened and reduced the other patriarchates, in order to 
aggrandize that of Conſtantinople. The Greek clergy retain to this hour ſome par- 
ticular marks of diſtinction, ſome titles of honour, whereby they are reſpectively 
dignified and diſtinguiſhed ; infomuch that the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, when 
he writes to the Biſhops, never fails to inſert their proper additions, notwithſtand- 
ing the neceſſitous condition, to which the Turkiſh government has reduced them. 
The Greek Churches, at preſent, are ſcarce the ſhadows of what they were in their 


c 


* almoſt level with the ground. They are erected after this humble manner, for 


fear they ſhould be ſuſpected, if they raiſed them to any conſiderable height, of an 
evil intention to rival the Turkiſh moſques.” a 


Caucus, a Venetian nobleman, and Archbiſhop of Corſou, in his diſſertation on 4x4 Þ 8 1. 
| MON, ubi 


1upra, 


digeſted their tenets under the following heads. 


. 1. They 


the erroneous doctrines of the modern Greeks, dedicated to Gregory XIII, has 
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Ec- 


former flouriſhing ſtate. * I have ſeen Churches (fays Ricaut) more like caverns, Preſent State 


or ſepulchres, than places ſet apart for divine worſhip ; the tops thereof being me Greek 
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I. They re- baptize all ſuch Latins as ate admitted into theit communion. 

II. They do not baptize their children, till they are three, four, five, fix, ten, 
nay ſometimes eighteen years of age. | | 

HI. They exclude Confirmation, and Extreme Unction, out of the ſeven 
ſacraments. 

IV. They deny that there is any ſuch place as purgatory, notwithſtanding that 
they pray for the dead. 

1 V. They do not acknowledge the Pope's ſupremacy, nor that of the ſee of 
ome. 

VI. They deny, by conſequence, that the Church of Rome is the true Catholic, 
Mother-Church: they prefer their own to that of Rome, and, on Holy-Thurſday, 
excommunicate the Pope, and all the Latin Prelates, as heretics and ſchiſmatics. 
VII. They _ that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the Son. 

VIII. They refuſe to worſhip the hoſt, conſecrated by Latin prieſts with unlea- 
vened bread, according to the ancient cuſtom of the Church of Rome, confirmed 
by the council of Florence. 'They waſh likewiſe the altars, where the Latins have 
ſaid maſs, and will not ſuffer a Latin prieſt to officiate at their altars, pretending that 
the ſacrifice ought to be performed with leavened bread. bs 

IX. They aſſert, that the uſual form of words, wherein the conſecration, 
according to the Latins, wholly conſiſts, is not ſufficient to change the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Chriſt, without the uſe of ſome additional prayers 
and benedictions of the fathers. 

X. They inſiſt, that the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper ought to be adminiſtered 
in both kinds, and even to infants, before they are capable of diſtinguiſhing this 
ſpiritual food from any other; becauſe it is a divine inſtitution. For which reaſon, 
they give the ſacrament to infants immediately after baptiſm. | | 

XI. They hold, that the laity are under an indiſpenſable obligation, by the law 
of God, to receive the communion in both kinds. 

XII. They aſſert, that no members of the Church, when they have attained to 
years of diſcretion, ought to be compelled to receive the communion every Eaſter, 
but ſhonld have free liberty to act according to the dictates of their own con- 
ſciences. | 

XIII. They pay no religious homage or veneration to the ſacrament of the 
Euchariſt, even when celebrated by their own prieſts; and they uſe no lighted 
tapers, when they adminiſter it to the fick. Moreover, they keep it in a little bag 
or box, without any other ceremony than fixing it to the wall, where they light up 
lamps before their images. | 

XIV. They are of opinion, that ſuch hoſts, as are conſecrated on Holy-Thurſ- 
day, are much more efficacious, than thoſe conſecrated at other times. 

XV. They maintain, that the ſacrament of matrimony is an union, which may 
be diffolved. 

XVI. They condemn all fourth marriages. | 

XVII. They refuſe to celebrate the feſtivals of the Holy Virgin, the Apoſtles, 
and the other Saints, on the fame day with the Latins. They reject likewiſe 
the uſe of graven images and ſtatues, though they admit of pictures, in their 
Churches. : | 

XVIII. They inſiſt, that the canon of the maſs, of the Latin Church, is full 
of errors, and onght therefore to be aboliſhed. 

XIX. They deny, that uſury is a mortal fin. | 

XX. They reject the order of ſub-deacons. pe, 

XXI. They pay no regard to any of the general councils, held by the Popes, 
after the fixth. | 

XXII. They deny auricular confeſſion to be a divine precept, and fay, it is only 
a poſitive E - the Church. 

XXIII. They inſiſt, that the confeſſion of the laity ought to be free and volun- 
tary; for which reaſon they are not compelled to confeſs themſelves annually, nor 
are they excommunicated for the neglect of it. 

XXIV. They inſiſt, that, in confeſſion, there is no divine law, which enjoins 
the acknowledgment of every individual fin, or a diſcovery of all the circumſtances 
that attend them. | 

XXV. They adminiſter the facrament to the laity, both in ſickneſs and health, 
though they have never applied themſelves to their confeſſors; and the ne * 
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becauſe they are perſuaded, that a lively faith 1s all the prepatation that is requiſite 
for the worthy receiving of the Lord's Supper. eber k rer 

XXVI. They do not obſerve the vigils before the nativity of out Saviour, and 
the feſtivals of the Virgin Mary and the Apoſtles ; nor do they faſt in Ember-week : 
L They even affect to eat meat more plentifully at thoſe ſeaſons, to teſtify theit con- 
tempt of the Latin cuſtoms. They prohibit likewiſe all faſting on Saturdays, that 
preceding Eaſter only excepted. | | 

XXVII. They abſtain from things ſtrangled, and ſuch other meats, as are for- 
bidden in the Old Teſtament. | | | 
1 XXVIII. They deny, that ſimple fornication is a mortal ſin. | 

| XIX. They inſiſt, that it is lawful to deceive an enemy, and that it is no fin to 


| injure and oppreſs him. ; 

) XXX. They hold, that it is not neceſſary, in order to falvation, to make reſtitu- 
| tion of goods ſtolen, or fraudulently obtained. 

| XXXI. Laſtly, they hold, that fuch, as have been admitted into Holy Orders, 
may quit them, and become laymen, at pleaſure : and they approve of the marriage 


| of prieſts, provided that they enter into that ſtate before their admiſſion into Holy 
; Orders. 


CHURCH (ARMENIAN.) See RELIGION of ARMENIA. 


CHURCH (GALLICAN.) The Church of France. This term is very an- 
cient ; for we find it in the council of Paris, held in the year 362, and the council of 
Illyria, in 367. By it is underſtood the body of French Roman Catholics, under 
the government and direction of their reſpective Biſhops and Paſtors, Ss 
This Church has all along preſerved certain ancient rites, which ſhe has been poſ- Jive 
ſeſſed of time out of mind; neither are theſe privileges any grants of Popes, but PEgliſe Gal. 
certain franchiſes and immunities, derived to her from her firſt original, and which licane. 
ſhe has taken care never to relinquiſh. Theſe liberties depend upon two maxims, 
which have always been looked upon, in France, as indiſputable. The firſt is, that 
the Pope has no authority or right to command or order any thing, either in general 
or particular, in which the ternporalities or civil rights of the kingdom are concerned, 
The ſecond is, that, notwithſtanding the Pope's ſupremacy is owned in caſes purely 

| Ipiritual, yet, in France, his power is limited and regulated by the decrees and canons 
of ancient councils received in that realm. The liberties, or privileges, of the 
Gallican Church are founded upon theſe two maxims ; and the moſt conſiderable of 

„ them are as follows. | | 

I. The King of France has a right to convene ſynods, or provincial and national 
councils, in which, amongſt other important matters, relating to the preſervation of 
the ſtate, caſes of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline are likewiſe debated. 

II. The Pope's legates 4 latere, who are impowered to reform abuſes, and to 
exerciſe the other parts of their legatine office, are never admitted into France un- 
leſs at the defire, or with the conſent, of the King: and whatever the legates do 
there, is with the approbation and allowance of the King. 

III. The legate of Avignon cannot exerciſe his commiſſion in any of the King's 
dominions, till after he hath obtained his Majeſty's leave for that purpoſe. _ 

IV. The prelates of the Gallican Church, being ſummoned by the Pope, cannot 
depart the realm upon any pretence whatever, without the King's permiſſion. 

V. The Pope has no authority to levy any tax or impoſition upon the tempo- 
ralities of the eccleſiaſtical preferments, upon any pretence, either of loan, vacancy, 
annates, tythes, procurations, or otherwiſe, without the King's order, and the con- 
ſent of the clergy. | 

VT. The Pope has no authority to depoſe the King, or grant away his dominions 
| to any perſon whatever. His Holineſs can neither excommunicate the King, nor 
# abſolve his ſubjects from their allegiance. | 
. VII. The Pope likewiſe has no authority to excommunicate the King's officers, 

F for their executing and diſcharging their reſpective offices and functions. 
þ 2 VIII. The Pope has no right to take cognizance, either by himſelf, or his 
E4 delegates, of any pre-eminencies, or privileges, belonging to the crown of 
5 rance, the King being not obliged to argue his prerogatives in any court but 
n 3 | 


IX. Counts 
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IX. Counts Palatine, made by the Pope, are not acknowledged as ſuch in France, 
nor allowed to make uſe of their privileges and powers, any mere than thoſe created 
by the Emperor. 

X. It is not lawful for the Pope to grant licences to Church-men, the King's 
ſubjects, or to any others holding benefices in the realm of France, to bequeath the 
iſſues and profits of their reſpective preferments, contrary to any branch of the 
King's laws, or the cuſtoms of the realm ; nor to hinder the relations of the beneficed 
clergy, or Monks, to ſucceed to their eſtates, when they enter into religious orders, 
and are profeſſed. 

XI. The Pope cannot grant to any perſon a diſpenſation to enjoy any eſtate or 
revenues, in France, without the King's conſent. 

XII. The Pope cannot grant a licence to Eccleſiaſtics to alienate Church 
lands, ſituate and lying in France, without the King's conſent, upon any pre- 
tence whatever. | 

XIII. The King may puniſh his eccleſiaſtical officers for miſbehaviour in their 
reſpective charges, notwithſtanding the privilege of their orders. 

XIV. No perſon has any right to hold any benefice in France, unleſs he be either 
a native of the country, naturalized by the King, or has a royal diſpenſation for that 

urpoſe. 

: XV The Pope is not ſuperior to an ecumenical, or general council. 

XVI. The Gallican Church does not receive, without diſtinction, all the canons, 
and all the decretal epiſtles, but keeps principally to that antient collection, called 
Corpus Canonicum, the fame, which Pope Adrian ſent to Charlemagne, towards 
the end of the VIIIth century, and which, in the year 860, under the pontificate 
of Nicolas the firſt, the French Biſhops declared to be the only Canon-law, they 
were obliged to acknowledge, maintaining, that, in this body, the liberties of the 
Gallican Church conſiſted. 

XVII. The Pope has no power, for any cauſe whatſoever, to diſpenſe with the 
law of God, the law of Nature, or the decrees of the antient Canons. | 

XVIII. The regulations of the apoſtolic chamber, or court, are not obligatory to 
the Gallican Church, unleſs confirmed by the King's edicts. 3 

XIX. If the Primates or Metropolitans appeal to the Pope, his Holineſs is obliged 
to try the cauſe, by commiſſioners, or delegates, in the ſame dioceſe, from which 
the appeal was made. 

XX. When a French-man deſires the Pope to give him a benefice lying in 
France, his Holineſs is obliged to order him an inſtrument, ſealed under the 
faculty of his office; and, in caſe of refuſal, it is lawful for the perſon, pretending 
to the benefice, to apply to the parliament of Paris, which court ſhall fend inſtru- 
ctions to the Biſhop of the dioceſe, to give him inſtitution ; which inſtitution thall 
be of the fame validity, as if he had received his title under the ſeals of the court 
of Rome. 

XXI. No mandates from the Pope, enjoining a Biſhop, or other collator, to pre- 
ſent any perſon to a benefice, upon a vacancy, are admitted in France. 

XXII. It is only by ſufferance, that the Pope has what they call a right of pre- 
vention, to collate to benefices, which the ordinary has not diſpoſed of. 

XXIII. It is not lawful for the Pope to exempt the ordinary of any monaſtery, 
or any other ecclefiaſtical corporation, from the juriſdiction of their reſpective dio- 
ceſans, in order to make the perfon ſo exempted immediately dependant on the 
Holy See. | | 

Theſe Liberties are eſteemed inviolable, and the French Kings, at their corona- 
tion, ſolemnly ſwear to preſerve and maintain them. The oath runs thus. Promitto 
vobis & perdono quod unicuique de vobis & ecclefiis vobis commiſſis Canonicum Privile- 
gium & debitam Legem atque juſtitiam ſervaby, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. See REFORMATION. 
CHURCH-GOVERNMENT. See EccLESIASTICAL-PoLITY. 


CHURCHING, or 7. zan bei of women after child-birthb. An office, in 
our liturgy, appointed for the uſe of ſuch women as have been ſafely delivered from 
the great pain and peril of child-birth, It took it's riſe, as many other chriſtian 

| _ ulages 
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uſages have done, from the Jewiſh rite of purification, enjoined in the Levitical Lev. xi, 6, 
Law. See PURIFICATION. _ 

In our firſt Common-Prayer-Book, the office was entitled, The purification of 
women. But, leſt this title ſhould ſeem to imply, that the woman had contracted 
any uncleanneſs in her ſtate of chiid-bearing, when the liturgy came to be reviewed, 
the title was altered, and the office named (as it now ſtands in our preſent Common- 
Prayer-Book) The thankſgiving of women after child-birth, commonly called, The 
Churching of women. | 

In the Greck Church; the time of performing this office is limited to the fortieth e 
day: but, in the weſtern Churches, the time was never ſtrictly determined. The in not. ad 
uſual time, with us, is a month after delivery: but, if the woman's weakneſs will not Eucholog. 
permit her coming ſo ſoon, ſhe is allowed to ſtay a longer time; the Church not 
expecting her to return thanks for a bleſſing, or mercy, before it is received. 

The firſt Common-Prayer of King Edward orders, that the woman, when ſhe 
comes to be churched, ſhall offer the chryſome, or white veſtment, in which the 
child had been wrapped at the time of it's baptiſm : but, as the uſe of the chryſome 


in baptiſm has been laid aſide, ſo the cuſtom of offering it at the time of Churching 
has ceaſed with it. See CHRYSOME. 


CHURCH-YARD. A piece of ground, adjoining to a church, ſet apart for 


the interment or burial of the dead. 


In the Church of Rome, they are bleſſed, or conſecrated, with great folemnity. A: «1's Ri- 


On the eve before the conſecration, five wooden croſſes, of the height of a man, are tal. 

ſet up in the Church-yard, viz. four at the four angles, and one in the middle. The 8 

next morning, before the ceremony begins, a carpet is ſpread in the Church- yard, 

near the croſs in the middle. Then the prieſt, in his ſacerdotal veſtments, comes 

out of the ſacriſty in proceſſion, with an exorciſt, or acolyth, carrying holy water, 

another carrying the thurible, two clerks carrying the ritual, and three tapers of 

white wax. Being come to the Church-yard, they range themſelves round the 

croſſes, and the officiating prieſt makes a ſhort diſcourſe on the holineſs, and immu- 

nities, of Church- yards. After which, three tapers are lighted upon the croſs, 

which ſtands in the middle, and three more upon each of the other. Then the 

officiating prieſt repeats a prayer, which is followed by the chaunting of the litanies, 

and, at the repeating theſe words, we beſeech thee to purify and bleſs this Church-yard, 

he makes the ſign of the croſs. The litanies being ended, he ſprinkles the croſſes 

with holy water, and, whilſt an anthem is finging, walks round, and does the ſame 

to all the parts of the Church-yard. 

If a Church-yard, which has been thus conſecrated, ſhall afterwards be polluted 

by any indecent action, or profaned by the burial of an infidel, an heretic, an ex- 
communicated or unbaptized perſon, it muſt be reconciled, and the ceremony of the 


reconciliation is performed with the ſame ſolemnity as that of the bleſſing, or conſe- 
cration, See COEME TER. | 


CHUTBE. Among the Turks, it means an acclamation, or petition, in their Othman Hit. 


public prayers, for the health and facred Majeſty of the Emperor, and for victory P. 11. 
over his enemies, particularly the Chriſtians. | 


CIAM. The name of the High-Prieſt, or ſovereign Pontif, of the ſect of Li- F. Ls Cour. 


Laokun, among the Chineſe. This dignity has been hereditary in one family for 1 


above a thouſand years. This High-prieſt, for the generality, reſides at Pekin, II. 


and 1s a great favourite at Court, being looked upon as an abſolute maſter in the art 
of exorciſm. | K e 


CIRCUMCELLIANS. In Latin Circumcelliones. A branch of the ſect of 
the Donatiſts. They abounded chiefly in Africa. They had no fixed abode, but 8 
rambled up and down, begging, or rather exacting, a maintenance from the * 
country people. It was from this wandering courſe of life they had their name. A. P. 348. 
They exerciſed all ſorts of cruelty, and treated every one they met in the moſt bru- 
tal manner. They ran about like madmen, and carried ſeveral kinds of arms. This 
rendered them famous all over the world, and the diſgrace of their ſect: whence 


Theodoret, ſpeaking of the Donatiſts, ſays ſcarce any thing but what is true only 
of the Circumcellians. 
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One of their greateſt extravagancies conſiſted in killing themſelves, out of a vain 
imagination of gaining the crown of martyrdom. This they did ſeveral ways ; 
but the moſt common ways of diſpatching themſelves were, by precipitating them- 
ſelves from the tops of mountains, drowning themſelves in rivers, or throwing them- 
ſelves into fires. They never hanged themſelves, becauſe Judas, after having betrayed 
Jeſus Chriſt, had taken that method of deſtroying himſelf. Theodoret relates, that 
thoſe among them, who thus aimed at the title of martyrs, gave their companions 
notice of it a long time before, and that from thence forward great care was taken 
of them, and they were fed with the moſt nouriſhing foods, like victims fattened 
for ſlaughter ; and that, after having paſſed ſome time in good eating and drinking, 
they went, and flung themſelves down ſome precipice. Sometimes they gave money 
to other perſons to kill them, or forced thoſe they met in the highways to run them 
them through with ſwords. At other times they offered violence to the judges, 
who paſſed by, and obliged them to command the officers of juſtice, who followed 
them, to put them to death. Theodoret tells a pleaſant ſtory in relation to this. A 
company of Circumcellians met a young man of wit and courage: they imme- 
diately preſented to him a drawn ſword, and ordered him, upon pain of immediate 
death, to plunge it in their boſoms. He did not refuſe, but told them, that, when 
he had killed a few of them, the others might, perhaps, alter their reſolution, and 
fall upon him; that therefore he deſired he might bind them all, and then he would 
do what they requeſted. They conſented to this, and ſuffered themſelves to be 
bound: which was no ſooner done, than the young man laſhed them all ſeverely 
with a whip, left them bound, and went away. The Circumcellians often demo- 
liſhed the Pagan temples, not ſo much to deſtroy the idols, as to provoke the ido- 
laters to kill them. In the midſt of all their violences they ſang praiſes to 
God. | 

The Donatiſt Biſhops, not being able to repreſs the diſorderly behaviour of the 
Circumcellians, wrote to Taurinus, General of the forces in Africa, who ſent a body 
of ſoldiers againſt them, who wounded and ſlew a great number of them, but were 
not able entirely to ſubdue them. 


CIRCUMCISION. A rite, or ceremony, both of the Pagan, and Jewiſh, 
religions. The term is taken from the Latin circumcidere, becauſe it conſiſted in 
cutting of, from male infants, the little ſkin, which covers the glans. 

God enjoined Abraham to uſe Circumciſion, as a ſign of that covenant, which 
he had entered into with him. Thzs is the covenant, which ye ſhall keep between me 
and you, and thy feed after thee : Every male child among you ſhall be circumciſed. 
In purſuance of this order, Abraham, who was then ninety-nine years of age, 
vas circumciſed, together with his ſon Iſhmael, and all the ſervants of his family. 
God repeated the precept of Circumciſion to Moſes, and ordained, that all, who 
would partake of the paſchal facrifice, ſhould receive Circumciſion, and that this 
operation ſhould be performed on children newly born, on the eighth day after their 
birth. 

The Hebrews very ſtrictly obſerved the practice of Circumciſion during their 
abode in Egypt : but they diſcontinued this rite all the time of their ſojourning in 
the wilderneſs ; for which two reaſons are aſſigned : the firſt is, that their frequent 
moving from place to place would have made it dangerous to thoſe children, who 
were circumciſed juſt before a march: the other is, that the deſign of Circumciſion 
being to keep the people from intermingling with other nations, it became leſs 
neceſſary in the wilderneſs, where they were in leſs danger of ſuch a mixture. 
After the paſſage over Jordan, into the land of Canaan, the rite of Circumciſion, by 
command of their leader Joſhua, was renewed. The text in this place uſes an 
expreſſion, which has puzzled ſeveral commentators, and even St Jerom, as great 
an Hebraiſt as he was, to find out what this ſecond Circumciſion was. The Jews 
affirm, that their forefathers had been circumciſed in the wilderneſs, but that one 
of the three parts of the ceremony, namely, the puſhing quite back the remainder 
of the ſkin of the penis, after the fore part was cut off, had been omitted during 
thoſe forty years, becauſe it put the infant to roo much pain and agony ; and that 
it was this operation, which Joſhua cauſed to be performed at that time. 

The law of Moſes ordained nothing with reſpect to the perſon by whom, the 
inſtrument with which, or the manner how, the ceremony was to be performed. 
So that it was leit to the choice of the parent, either to perform it himſelf, or get 
5 | | | It 
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it done by ſome other perſon. The inſtrument was generally a knife 6r razor, Bux rogr, 
made of ſome kind of ſtone. The child was uſually circumciſed at home, where Syn. Jud. e. 4. 
the father held him in his arms, whilſt the operator took hold of the prepuce with 
one hand, and with the other cut it off; and a third held a porringer, with ſand in 
it, to catch the blood. Then the operator applied his mouth to the part, and, 
having ſucked the blood, ſpit it into a bowl of wine, and threw a ſtiptic powder 
upon the wound. This ceremony was uſually accompanied with great rejoycing 
and feaſting, and it was at this time that the child was named by the parents, in the Luke, i. 49. 
preſence of the company. 

The Jews afterwards added ſeveral other ſuperſtitious cuſtoms ; ſuch as, placing C#* 157. 
three ſtools, one for the Circumciſer, the ſecond for the perſon, who held the child, Salach. ir 
and the third for Elijah, who, they ſay, aſſiſted inviſibly at the ceremony: writing | 
the words Adam and Eve, Lillith, begone hence, upon pieces of parchments, and L=o de 
ſticking them to the walls of the room, as alſo the names of three friendly Angels, M2%- P. ü. 
to preſerve the child from the power of Lillitb, who, according to them, was 
Adam's firſt wife, and, being parted from him, uſed to vent her ſpleen againſt 
women in child-birth, and new-born children, eſpecially males. They likewiſe 
circumciſed children after their death, if the operation had not been performed 
before, to avoid the curſe pronounced againſt thoſe who neglected it. 

Circumciſion was not only a Jewiſh rite, but a Pagan likewiſe, being uſed by the D Se s x- 
Arabians, Idumzans, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and others: whence has ariſen a ©* wy x 
queſtion, whether Circumciſion was firſt practiſed by the Hebrews, or the Egyp- * r 
tians, among whom they ſojourned. Herodotus, ho received his information of 
the affairs of Egypt from the prieſts, gives it for the Egyptians. As for the reſt Lib. i. c. 46. 
of the antients, who are of the ſame fide of the queſtion, as they have blindly 
followed Herodotus, all their authority centers in him. Thoſe of the moderns, 
who incline to this opinion, do not abſolutely affirm, that Abraham learned it from 
the Egyptians, but that it is poſſible he might have ſeen it in Egypt, and be fo much 
taken with it, that God, in compaſſion to his infirmity, might ſanctify this Egyp- 
tian ceremony, by retrenching all that was ſuperſtitious in it, and give it to him 
and his poſterity, as a ſenſible token of his alliance with them. Le Clerc, indeed, Bibl. A. M. 
advances an argument, which, in his opinion, turns the ſcale very much on the Part. 2. p. 
Egyptian fide. He ſays, the family of Abraham, at his firſt coming into Egypt, 
was ſo inconſiderable, and his poſterity afterwards ſo hated and deſpiſed by the 
Egyptians, that it is by no means probable, that proud nation ſhould have received 
ſuch a ceremony from them. | 

Thoſe, who afhrm that Circumciſion was originally of the Jews, and from them 
derived to the Egyptians, and ſo to other nations, build chiefly on the teſtimony of 
ſcripture, which repreſents it as an inſtitution of God, given immediately to Abra- 
ham. As to Le Clerc's objection, they anſwer it, by ſaying, that it was natural for 
the Egyptians, who were no leſs ſuperſtitious than proud, to infer, that, ſince it 
procured ſuch invaluable bleſſings to that deſpiſed people, it could not fail of proving 
more ſucceſsful to them, if admitted among them. Beſides, Joſeph had credit 
enough in the court of Egypt to recommend it to them. Theſe reaſons, with the 
others drawn from it's natural uſes, might be ſufficient, they think, to recommend 
it to the imitation of the Egyptians. | 

As to the reaſons of the inſtitution of this rite, the moſt conſiderable ſeem to be 
theſe. The firſt is topical, taken from the nature of the climate, the heat of which 
(according to Philo) ſubjected thoſe, who were not circumciſed, to a diſtemper, Put: o, de 
called the Carbuncle. The ſecond is political; namely, that it was to diſtinguiſh Circumciſ. 
thoſe, who were in covenant with God, from other nations. A third reaſon is of 
a moral nature; to wit, that it was to imply the Circumciſion of the heart, and 
the mortification of carnal appetites. The laſt reaſon is phyſical, and is, that Cir- 
cumciſion is a help to fertility, thoſe, who are circumciſed, being apter for procrea- 
tion, than thoſe, who are not. | 

The Jews diſtinguiſhed their proſelytes into two ſorts, according as they became 
circumciſed or not. Thoſe, who ſubmitted to this rite, were looked upon as chil- 
dren of Abraham, and obliged to keep the laws of Moſes. The uncircumciſed 
were bound only to obſerve the precepts of Noah ; whence they were called 
Noachidæ. 

Matthew Paris informs us, that it was uſual, among the Jews, in England, every In 39 of 
year, about the time of Eaſter, to ſteal a young boy, circumciſe him, and then Hen. III. 
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crucify him, out of malice to the Chriſtians ; and that ſeveral Jews were convicted 
of this crime, and hanged for it. | 

Circumciſion is, likewiſe, the ceremony of initiation into the Mohammedan 
religion. There is indeed no law in the Koran, which enjoins it, and they have the 
precept only by tradition. They fay, that Mohammed commanded it out of 
reſpect to Abraham, the head of his race. They do not call it Circumciſion, but 
Purification, a word, they think, of a more noble ſignification. They have no 
fixed day for the performance of this rite, and generally wait till the child is five 
or ſix years old. After a child is circumciſed (which is done in ſome moſque) they 
throw a large white napkin over his neck, which falls down to his knees in the 
faſhion of a ſcarf, and conduct him home with honour. The attendants carry 
in their handan arrow, to ſignify that they are ready to fight for the faith. 


CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD. A feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
celebrated on New- year's day, or the firſt day of January, in memory of our bleſſed 
Saviour's ſubmitting to be circumciſed, in obedience to the Jewiſh law. The impo- 
ſing a name being one circumſtance that attended Circumcifion, our Lord was then 
called Zeſus, according to the direction of the Angel, before he was conceived in 
the womb. 

The obſervation of this feſtival is not of very great antiquity. The firſt mention 
of it, under this title, is in Ivo Carnotenſis, who lived about the year 1090. In 
Iſidore, and other more early writers, it is mentioned under the name of the OZave 


of Chriſtmas. The probable reaſon, why it was not then obſerved as the feaſt of the 
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Circumciſion, is, becauſe it fell upon the calends of January, which was celebrated 
among the Heathens with ſuch diſorder and revellings, that St Chryſoſtom calls it 


e9pTn , the Devil's feſtival, For which reaſon the fixth general council 
forbad the obſervation of it among Chriſtians, 


CISLEU. The ninth month of the eccleſiaſtical year, tho' but the third of 
the civil, among the Jews. It anſwers pretty nearly to our November. The 
ſeventh of Ciſleu is obſerved as a great faſt, in memory of Jehoiakin's cutting the 
book of Jeremiah's prophecies with a pen-knife, and throwing it into the fire that 
was on the hearth. On the fifteenth of the fame month, they humble themſelves 
before the lord, becauſe, on that day, Antiochus Epiphanes profaned the temple of 
Jeruſalem, and placed in it the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympians. The twenty-fifth is 


kept in memory of Judas Maccabzus, who purified the temple, and dedicated it 


anew. This was called the fea/? of the dedication. See YEAR (JEWISH) and 
KALENDAR. 


CISTERTIAN MONKS. A religious order, founded, in the XIth cen- 
tury, by St Robert, a Benedictin, and abbot of Moleme. 


Certain anchorets of a neighbouring foreſt, having heard of St Robert, (then 


Relig. T. V. abbot of St Michael de la Tonnere) intreated him to take upon him the direction 


ch. 33. 


of them : but the prior of his monaſtery, and ſome of the antient Monks, ob- 
ſtructed his complying with their requeſt. Thoſe Monks of Tonnere lived under 
ſo great a relaxation of diſcipline, that abbot Robert loſt all hopes of reforming 
them, and therefore left them, and retired to the abbey of Montier-la-celle, in 
which he had formerly been a Monk. Soon after, he was choſen prior of the 
monaſtery of S. Augulphus, which was dependant on that abbey. Then it was, 
that the aforenamed anchorets applied themſelves to the Pope, who granted them 
a brief, which directed the abbot of Montier-la-celle to deliver Robert to them, 
they having made choice of him to govern them. Robert was well pleaſed with 
the Pope's order, and accordingly joined thoſe anchorets, whom he led into the 
foreſt of Moleme, where they built themſelves little cells made of the boughs of 
trees, and a little oratory, in honour of the Holy Trinity. But, theſe Hermits 
falling into a relaxation, and Robert not being able to reclaim them, he leſt them, 
and retired to a deſert called Haur, where there were religious men, who lived in 
much unity and ſimplicity of heart, and who choſe him for their Abbot. But thoſe 
of Moleme made uſe of the authority of the Pope, to oblige him to return, and 
govern them, as he had done betore. ; 


Some of theſe religious of Moleme, obſerving, that their cuſtoms and manners 


T were not ſuitable . to the rule of St Benedict, ſeriouſly endeavoured to apply ſome 


I remedy. 
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remedy. Accordingly they had recourſe to abbot Robert, who promiſed to aſſiſt 
them in their pious deſign, But, it being impoſſible for them to effect their pur- 
poſe in that abbey, on account of the relaxation which reigned there, Robert, and 
twenty-one others, the chief of whom were Alberic, Odo, John, Stephen, Letald, 
and Peter, by permiſſion of the Pope, quitted the abbey of Moleme, and went to 
ſettle in a place called Citeaux, in the dioceſe of Chalons. It was a deſert, covered 
with wood and brambles: where theſe religious formed to themſelves little 
wooden cells, with the conſent of the lords of the foil. They ſettled there on 
the 2 1ſt of March; 1098, being St Benedict's day. Eudo, duke of - Burgundy, 
aſſiſted them in building a monaſtery, and gave them land and cattle ; and the 
Biſhop of Chalons gave Robert the paſtoral ſtaff, as Abbot, erecting the new mo- 
naſtery into an abbey. 

The following year, Robert, being ordered by the Pope to reſume the govern- 
ment of the abbey of Moleme, was ſucceeded, in that of Citeaux, by Alberic ; and 
Pope Paſchal, by a Bull of the year 1100, took that monaſtery under his pro- 


tection. Alberic drew up the firſt ſtatutes for the Monks of Citeaux, or Ciftertians, 


in which he enjoined the ſtrict obſervance of the rule of St Benedict. | 

The habit of theſe religious, of the monaſtery of Citeaux, was, at firſt, black : 
but they pretend, that the Holy Virgin, appearing to St Alberic, gave him a white 
habit, from which time they changed their black habit for a white one, only re- 
taining the black ſcapulary. In memory of this change they keep a feſtival on the 
5th of Auguſt, which they call The deſcent of the bleſſed Virgin at Citeaux, and the 
miraculous changing of the habit from black to white. 

The number of thoſe, who embraced the Ciſtertian order, increafing, it was 
neceſſary to build more monaſteries. Accordingly, in 1113, Stephen, abbot of 
Citeaux, built that of La Ferte, in the dioceſe of Chalons. The next year, he 
founded Pontigni, in the dioceſe of Auxerre. Clairvaux, in the dioceſe of Langres, 
was built in 1115. The order increaſed farther, in 1118, by the founding of four 
other monaſteries, which were Prully, La Cour-Dieu, Trois-Fontaines, and Bon- 
nevaux; and, in the following year 1119, Bouras, Fontenay, Cadovin, and 
Maran, were founded. Then Stephen formed all theſe monaſteries into one body, 
and drew up the conſtitutions of the order, which he called The Charter of Charity, 
containing, in five chapters, all the neceſſary rules for the eſtabliſhment and govern- 
ment of the order. 

The firſt chapter of that charter enjoins the literal obſervance of the rule of 
St Benedict, as it was obſerved at Citeaux. The ſecond regulates the power of the 
abbots. The third ſettles the manner of holding general chapters, and deciding 
differences therein. The fourth regulates the election of abbots, and the qualifi- 
cations of the electors and elected. The fifth and laſt treats of the reſignation and 
depoſition of abbots. Theſe Conſtitutions were approved by the Popes Calixtus IT, 
Eugenius III, Anaſtaſius IV, Adrian IV, and Alexander III. 

This order made a ſurprizing progreſs. Fifty years after it's inſtitution, it had 
500 abbies, and, an hundred years afterwards, it boaſted of 1800 abbies, moſt of 
which had been founded before the year 1200. This great progreſs muſt be aſ- 
cribed to the ſanctity of the Ciſtertians, of whom Cardinal de Vitry, in his weſtern 
hiſtory; ſays; the whole church of Chriſt was full of the high reputation and 
opinion of their ſanctity, as it were with the odour of ſome divine balſam, and 
* that there was no country or province, wherein this vine, loaded with bleflings, 
had not ſpread forth it's branches. And, deſcribing their obſervances, he 
ſays, © they neither wore ſkins nor ſhirts, nor ever eat fleſh, except in fickneſs, and 
* abſtained from fiſh, eggs, milk, and cheeſe: they lay only upon ſtraw-beds, in 
their tunics and cowls : they roſe at midnight, and ſang praiſes to God till break 
* of day: They ſpent the day in labour, reading, and prayer; and, in all their 
* exerciſes, they obſerved a ſtrict and continual filence : They faſted from the feaſt 
* of the Exaltation of the Holy Croſs till Eaſter ; and they exerciſed hoſpitality 
* towards the poor, with extraordinary charity.” 

The order of Ciſtertians became, in time, ſo powerful, that it governed almoſt 
all Europe, both in ſpirituals and temporals. It did alſo great ſervice to the church 
by means of the eminent men it produced. Theſe religious were employed by the 
Pope to convert the A Some authors ſay, there have been fix Popes of 
this order; but it will be difficult to find any more than Eugenius III, and Bene- 
dict XII. It boaſts of about 40 Cardinals, a great number of Archbiſhops, — 
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and famous writers. Several Kings and queens have preferred the habit of this order 
to their royal robes and crowns : in the ſingle monaſtery of Trebnitz, in Sileſia, the 
reckon above forty princeſſes of Poland, Who have taken the habit there. What 
adds farther to the reputation of the order, is, that the military orders of Calatrava, 
Alcantara, and Monteſa, in Spain, and thoſe of Chriſt and Avis, in Portugal, are 
ſubject to it. | 

The abbot of Citeaux is the Superior-General, and father of the Ciſtertian order : 
but his power is more limited than that of the other generals of orders. This abbey 
has twenty-ſix immediate daughters, which are called of it's generation. The 
general chapter is always held at Citeaux. Only the Latin tongue is ſpoken in their 
general chapters. Formerly, Cardinals, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, uſed to be 
preſent 3 the chapters. Pope Eugenius III honoured it with his preſence in the 

ear 1148. 

| The habit of the Ciſtertian Monks is a white robe, in the nature of a caſſock, with 
a black ſcapulary and hood, and is girt with a woolen girdle. In the choir they 
wear over it a white cowl. | 

The hiſtorians of the Ciſtertian order are not agreed as to the original of the nuns 
of this order. Some aſcribe it to St Humbelina, ſiſter of St Bernard ; others to 
St Bernard himſelf. The moſt probable opinion is, that the firſt monaſtery of nuns 
of this order was founded at Tart, in the dioceſe of Langres, in the year 1120, by 
St Stephen, abbot of Citeaux. The auſterity of the Ciſtertians, at their firſt inſtitu- 
tion, would not allow the women, who are tenderer than the men, to undergo ſo 
heavy a yoke. After the foundation of the monaſtery of Tart, ſeveral others were 
founded in France, as thoſe of Fervaques in the dioceſe of Noion, Bladech in the 
dioceſe of St Omer, Montreuil near Laon, &c. The number of theſe monaſteries 
increaſed ſo much, that, if we may believe the hiſtorians of the order, there were 
6000 of them. The habit of the Ciſtertian nuns is a white tunic, and a black. 
ſcapulary, and girdle. | 

The firſt monaſtery of Ciſtertians in England was that of Waverly, in Surrey, 
built, in the year 1129, by William Gifford, Biſhop of Wincheſter. Though 
theſe Monks followed the rule of St Benedict, they were called, by the Engliſh, 
not Benedictins, but white Fryars. The catalogue of Ciſtertian monaſteries, in the 


. reign of Edward I, when that prince granted his protection to all the monaſteries, 


Monaſt. Ang]. 


Hiſt. des Ord. 
Relig. T. VII. 
ch. 6. 


amounted in number to fixty-two. Many more were erected afterwards, and 
Dugdale reckons up ninety-two. See BENEDICTINS, 


S. CLARA's-DAY. A feſtival of the Romiſh church, obſerved on the 12th 
of Auguſt. | 

One day, in the monaſtery of St Claire (as the legend relates) meal-time being 
come, ſhe was told, that there was but one loaf of bread, and that not a large one, 
to ſerve the whole community. Notwithſtanding this, ſhe commanded one half 
to be given to the fryars, and reſerved the other half for her nuns, to be divided 
into fifty parts, according to their number. This command, though a ſtrange 
one, was yet humbly complied with by her ſervants ; when, to their great ſur- 
prize, theſe ſmall portions, by the divine power, did ſo ſwell and grow bigger in 


the hands of the religious, that there was bread enough for the whole convent, 
See CLARISS Es. | 


CLARENINS. A particular congregation of religious, now aboliſhed, fo 
called from the river Clarene, in the march of Ancona, between Aſcoli and 
the mountains of Norſia, where they were firſt eſtabliſhed by brother Ange- 
lus, a Celeſtin hermit, who, upon the perſecution raiſed againſt the Celeſtins, 
retired, with ſome companions, into Italy, and founded this new congregation. 
0 LESSTINGS it i | 

After the death of their founder, the Clarenins put themſelves under the juriſdiction 
of the ordinaries, and extended their congregation over the dioceſes of Fermo, Aſcoli, 
Spoletto, Amerina, Narni, Aquila, and Reato, There were likewiſe ſeveral con- 
vents of nuns, which were united to them, and had the ſame obſervances as the Cla- 
renins. At the requeſt of ſome of the Clarenins, Pope Sixtus LV granted them a Bull, 
by which they had permiſſion to throw themſelves under the government of the 
General of the Franciſcans, whoſe habit from, thence forward they took. This 
occalioned a diviſion among them, ſome. adhereing to the old obſervances, and 
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continuing under the juriſdiction of the ordinaries, the others following the rule 
of St Francis, and being in obedience to the General of that order. At length, 


in 1566, Pope Pius V, by his Bull, aboliſhed the congregation of Clarenins, 
and incorporated them into the order of St Francis. See FRANCISCANsò. 


CLARISSES. An order of nuns, fo called from their founder St Clara, Hitt. des Ord. 
She was of the town of Aſſiſa, in Italy, and, having renounced the world, to R's T. VII. 
dedicate herſelf to religion, gave birth to this order, in the year 1212; which * 
comprehends, not only thoſe nuns, who follow the rule of St Francis, accordin 
to the ſtrict letter, and without any mitigation, but thoſe likewiſe, who follow the 
fame rule, ſoftened and mitigated by ſeveral Popes. 

The reputation of St Clara, being very great, ſoon gained her a great number of 
followers ; for whom ſeveral monaſteries began to be erected in ſeveral parts of | 
Italy. In the year 1219, the order paſſed into Spain, and preſently after into al 
France. In the year 1224, St Francis, at the requeſt of St Clara, preſcribed rules 
for the government of the Clariſſes; in which he forbad them to have any poſſeſſions, il 
and enjoined them filence from the compline to the tierce of the following day. | 
He gave them for their habit three tunics and a mantle. The rules of the Clarifles i 
were approved by Gregory IX, and Innocent IV. | i 

The order of St Clara, which had made a great progreſs during the life of the | 
founder, made a ſtill greater after her death, and is at preſent one of the moſt 
flouriſhing orders of nuns in Europe. 

In Italy there are monaſteries of Clariſſes, ſome of which take the name of nuns Ib. ch. 28. 
of the ftrict obſervance, others that of ſolitaries of the inſtitution of St Peter 9 
Alcantara. The former had for their foundreſs Frances de Jeſus-Maria, of the 
houſe of Farneſe, who built their firſt monaſtery at Albano, in the year 16371. 

Theſe nuns obſerve the rule of St Clara in it's utmoſt rigour. The others had for 
their founder Cardinal Barberini, who built their firſt monaſtery in the town of 
Farſa. They were denominated from St Peter of Alcantara, becauſe, in all things, 
they imitated the rigorous and penitent life of that faint. 

After Ferdinand Cortez had conquered Mexico for the King of Spain, Iſabella Ibid. ch. 48. 
of Portugal, wife of the Emperor Charles V, ſent thither ſome nuns of the order 
of St Clara, who made ſeveral ſettlements there, particularly at Zuchimilci, 
Tetzeuci, Quauſthitlani, Telmanaci, Tapeaca, Thevacana, and in ſeveral other 
places, Near their monaſteries were founded communities of Indian young women, 
to be inſtructed by the Clariſſes in religion, and ſuch works as were ſuitable to 
perſons of their ſex. Theſe communities of Indian girls are ſo conſiderable, that 
they uſually conſiſt of no leſs than four or five hundred. See Carucnins, 
FRANCISCANS, and URBANISTS. 


CLEMENCY. The ancient Greeks and Romans deified this virtue. She had 
an altar erected to her at Athens, | 


Urbe fuit media nulli conceſſa potentum __ STamTIUs, 
Ara Deum : mitis poſuit Clementia ſedem, 

Et miſeri fecere facram : fine ſupplice nunquam 
Illa novo; nulla damnavit vota repulia : 

Auditi quicunque rogant ; nocteſque dieſque 

Ire datum, & ſolis numen placare querelis. 
Parca ſuperſtitio : non thurea flamma, nec altus 
Accipitur ſanguis; lachrymis altaria ſudant. 
Mite nemus circa, cultuque inſigne verendo 
Vittatæ laurus, & ſupplicis arbor olivæ. 

Nulla autem effigies, nulli commiſſa metallo 
Forma dez ; mentes habitare & pectora gaudet. 


An altar in the midſt 'o Athens flood, 
Erected to no great and pow'rful god. 

Here humble Clemency had fix d ber ſeat, 
And crowds of ſuppliants at her altar watt. 
All, who invoke her gracious name, are heard, 
Nor is the wretch's ſuit in vain preferr d. 
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Frugal her ſacred rites : no putrid gore 
Of flaughter d victims floods her ſacred floor : 
With fighs and groans each votary appears, 
Aud wets her altar only with his tears. 
Hard by a grove extends it's milder ſhade, 
By laurel, and the peaceful olive, made. 
No image there is placd in gilded ſhrine, 
No metal counterfeits her form divine. 
In minds the goddeſs fits enſhrin'd alone, 
The breaſt her temple, and the heart her throne. 


Clemency had a temple dedicated to her, by order of the Roman Senate, after the 
death of Cæſar. The poets deſcribe her as the guardian of the world, and ſhe is 
pictured holding a branch of laurel and a ſpear, to ſhew that Clemency ought to 
make part of the character of a great warrior. 


CLERC. In Latin Clericus. The word originally was uſed to denote a learned 
man, or a man of letters : whence (the nobility and gentry being uſually bred up to the 
exerciſe of arms, and none left, but the eccleſiaſtics to cultivate the ſciences) the 
term became appropriated to church-men, who are from thence called Clercs, or 
Clergymen. It is derived from the Greek word xa#pG-, which fignifies a portion; 


the men of this order being, in a peculiar ſenſe, the portion of the Lord. See 
CLERGY» 


CLERCS. A community of prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, anciently 
eſtabliſhed by St Auguſtin, Biſhop of Hippo, in Africa. They conſiſted of ſuch 
as ſerved his church, and they had their dwelling in his epiſcopal palace. They 
lived together after the manner of the firſt Chriſtians. The good Biſhop ordained 
no Clerc, who would not engage to live with him in the ſame manner; inſomuch 
that, if any one quitted this manner of life, he deprived him of his Clericate, and 
degraded him, as a deſerter of the holy ſociety he had embraced, and the profeſſion 
he had vowed. | 

Theſe eccleſiaſtics lived with Auguſtin in poverty, ſubſiſting by the charity of 
the Church, and the offerings of the faithful. The good Biſhop always eat with 
them. The expence of their table and habits was very moderate. No woman 
was allowed to come into the houſe ; and, if his epiſcopal function obliged Auguſtin 
— to pay viſits to women, he always went accompanied by one of his 

ercs. | 

In the XIVth century, one Gerard Groot, a pious gentleman of Deventer, in 
the dioceſe of Utrecht, having determined to embrace a religious life, and being 
very rich, converted his paternal ſeat at Deventer into a religious houſe, and 
eſtabliſhed in it a ſeczety of Clercs, who were to live in common, and for whoſe 
ſubſiſtance he provided. Beſides the hours of prayer, and other exerciſes, which 
he preſcribed them, he enjoined them to tranſcribe the lives of the Fathers, 
and to correct them from the old originals. This pious man died in the 
year 1384. 

After his death, the number of his Clercs increafing, they ſent out colonies into 
ſeveral places, and were ſoon ſpread over Frieſland, Weſtphalia, Guelderland, Bra- 
bant, and Flanders. Their principal houſes were at Deventer, Hulſbergen, Doeſ- 
bourg, Groningen, Horn, Nimeguen, Utrecht, Antwerp, Munſter, Welel, Co- 
logn, Emmerick, Bruſſels, Malines, Bolduc, Cambray, and Liege. They were 
under the juriſdiction of the Biſhops ; which is the reaſon why they did not obſerve 
the ſame regulations in all the houſes : for the Biſhops, in whoſe dioceſes their 
houſes were ſituated, made what alterations they thought fit. They have loſt ſeveral 
of their houſes, ſome of them having been given to other orders ; as thoſe of Liege 
to the Jeſuits in 1581, and that of Bruſſels to the nuns of St Clara. 

The congregations of regular Clercs are very numerous, and ſpread over moſt 

s of Europe. There are 5 

1. REGULAR CLERCS OF THE GOOD JESUS. See Goop Jesvs 

(REGULAR CLERCS of.) 


2. REGULAR CLERCS OF S. MAIEUEL. See S, MaitvL (REGULAR 
CLERCS or.) 6 


x 3. REGULAR 
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3. REGULAR CLERCS OF THE MOTHER OF God. Se Motnzr 
or Gor (REGULAR CLERCS oF.) C | 
4. REGULAR CLERCS MINORS. See Minors. 


5. REGULAR CLERCS OF S. PAUL. See S. Paur (REGULAR CLERCS or.) 
6. REGULAR CLERCS THEATINS. See TnraTins. | 


CLERGY. The general name given to the body of ecclefiaſtics of the Chri- 
ſtian church, in contradiſtinction to the Laity. See CLE RC and LAIT Y. 

The diſtinction of Chriſtians into Clergy and Laity was derived from the Jewiſh me 2 
church, and adopted into the Chriſtian by the Apoſtles themſelves; Wherever B. I &.;. 
any number of converts were made, as ſoon as they were capable of being formed 
into a congregation, or church, a Biſhop, or Preſbyter, with a Deacon, were ordained 
to miniſter to them, as Epiphanius relates from the ancient hiſtories of the Church. Hæreſ. 75. 
The author of the comments on St Paul's Epiſtles, under the name of St Ambroſe, Au s » 0. 
fays indeed, that, at firſt, all Chriſt's diſciples were Clergy, and had all a general 1 wy 
commiſſion to preach the goſpel, and baptize : but this was in order to convert the ** © 
world, and before any multitude of people were gathered, or Churches founded, 
wherein to make a diſtinction. But, as ſoon as the Church began to ſpread itſelf 
over the world, and ſufficient numbers were converted to form themſelves into a 
regular ſociety, then rulers, and other eccleſiaſtical officers, were appointed among 
them, and a diſtinction made, that each might not interfere with the other. 

The Clergy, originally, conſiſted only of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons : but, 
in the IIId century, many inferior orders were appointed, as fubſervient to the office 
of deacon, ſuch as fub-deacons, acolythiſts, readers, c. 

There is another name for the Clergy, very commonly to be met with in the 
ancient Councils, which is that of Canonici; a name derived from the Greek word 
Kevwr, which ſignifies, among other things, the roll or catalogue of every Church, 
in which the names of the eccleſiaſtics, belonging to each church, were written. 

The privileges and immunities, which the Clergy of the primitive Chriſtian BIN. 
Church enjoyed, deſerve our notice. In the firſt place, whenever they travelled > N ” 
upon neceſſary occaſions, they were to be entertained by their brethren of the 
Clergy, in all places, out of the public revenues of the Church. When any Biſhop 
or Preſbyter came to a foreign Church, they were to be complimented with the 
honorary privilege of performing divine offices, and conſecrating the Euchariſt in the 
church. If any controverſies happened among the Clergy, they freely conſented 
to have them determined by their Biſhops and Councils, without having recourſe to 
the ſecular magiſtrate for juſtice. The great care the Clergy had of the characters 
and reputations of thoſe of their order, appears from hence, that, in all accuſations, 
eſpecially againſt Biſhops, they required the teſtimony of two or three witneſſes; 
according to the Apoſtle's rule: they likewiſe examined the character of the wit- 
neſſes, before their teſtimony was admitted; nor would they ſuffer an heretic to 
give evidence againſt a Clergyman. Theſe inſtances relate to the reſpect, which 
the Clergy mutually paid to each other. 8 

With regard to the reſpect paid to the Clergy by the civil government, it con- Id. ib. ch. 2. 
ſiſted, chiefly, in exempting them from ſome kind of obligations, to which others 
were liable, and in granting them certain privileges and immunities, which others 
did not enjoy. Thus, by a law of Juſtinian, no ſecular judge could compel a Biſhop Novel. 123. 
to appear in a public court, to give his teſtimony, but was to ſend one of his officers © 7: 
to take it from his mouth in private : nor was a Biſhop obliged to give his teſtimony 
upon oath, but only upon his bare word. Preſbyters, we find, were privileged 
from being queſtioned by torture, as other witneſſes were. But a ſtill more extenſive cod. Jut.. 1. 
privilege was, the exemption of the Clergy from the ordinary cognizance of the ix Tit. 41. 
ſecular courts in all cauſes purely eccleſiaſtical ; ſuch being reſerved for the hearing Cod. Th. I. 
of the Biſhops and Councils, not only by the canons of the Church, but by the fe. hes W 

laws of the State alſo ; as appears from ſeveral reſcripts of the Emperors Conſtantius, * 
Valentinian, Gratian, Theodoſius the Great, Arcadius and Honorius, Valen- 
tinian II, and Juſtinian. | 

Another privilege, which the Clergy enjoyed by the favour of Chriſtian princes, Bro u a, 
was, that, in certain caſes, they were exempt from ſome of the taxes, laid upon ag r. 
the reſt of the Roman empire. In the firſt place, they were exempt from the Cenſus Cod. Th. 1. 
Capitum, or perſonal tribute; but not from the Cenſus agrorum, or tribute ariſing xvi. Tit. 2. 
from mens lands and poſſeſſions. In the next place, they were not obliged to pay . 10. 
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Cod. Th. I. vii. 
Tit. 13. leg. 
22. 


I. xvi. Tit. 2. 
leg. 8. 


Cod. Th. 1. 
xvi. Tit. 2. 
leg. 40. 
Cod. Th. 1. 
. 
leg. 10. 


Cod. Th. 1. 
xvi. Tit. 2. 
leg. 24. 


Brincnan, 
ubi ſupra. B. 
VI. ch. 2. 


Can. Apoſt. 

42. 

E s TIN. 
ovel. 123. 


C. 10. 


Conc. Carth. 
3. e. 46. 


Conc. Nic. 
3 


Bix HAM, 


ubi ſupra, 


Cu RVS. de 
Sacerd. I. 4. 
c. 3 and 4. 


Hite RO. Ep. 
2. ad Nepot. 


Concil. Tu- 
. 
Concil. Cabil- 
lon. c. 1. 


Conc. Carth. 
4. c. 16. 


Bix CcHAM, 


ubi ſupra, c. 4. 


Conc. Chal- 
ced, c. 7. 


Can. Apoſt. 
c. 15 and 16. 


S YVES. Ep. 
67. 

Conc. Aga- 
then. c. 52. 


the Aurum Tironicum, ſoldiers- money, nor the Equi Canonici aderatio, horſe: 
money ; which were taxes laid on ſome provinces, for furniſhing the Emperor with 
new levies, and freſh horſes, for the wars. A third tax, from which the Clergy 


- was exempt, was the ypuozpyvupsr, the filver and gold tax, which was laid upon 


trade and commerce; and the fourth the Metatum, ſo called from the word Mea. 


. tores, which ſignifies the Emperor's fore-runners or harbingers; being a duty in- 


cumbent on the ſubjects of the empire to give entertainment to the Emperor's court 
and retinue, when they travelled. The Clergy was alſo exempt from contributing to 
the reparation of highways and bridges, and from the duties called Angariæ and 
Parangarie, &c. by which the ſubjects were obliged to furniſh horſes, and carriages, 
for the conveying of corn, for the uſe of the army. FA 

Another ſort of immunity, which the Clergy enjoyed, was their exemption from 
civil offices in the Roman empire. But this privilege was con fined to ſuch of the 
Clergy as had no eſtates, but what belonged to the Church, by the laws of Conſtan- 
tine. For the Chriſtian princes always made a wide difference between the public 

atrimony of the Church, and the private eſtates of ſuch of the Clergy, as had 
* of a civil or ſecular tenure. For the one, the Clergy were obliged to no 
duty or burthen of civil offices; but for the other they were, and could not 
8 excuſed from them otherwiſe, than by providing proper ſubſtitutes to officiate 
or them. 

After this account of the privileges of the ancient Chriſtian Clergy, it may not be 
improper to take ſome notice of the principal laws made for the regulation of their 
lives and converſations. ä | 

And, firſt, we may obſerve what ſort of crimes were thought worthy of degra- 
dation. It was not every light failing or infirmity, for which a Clergyman was 
degraded, but only crimes of a deeper die, ſuch as theft, murther, fraud, perjury, 
ſacrilege, and adultery: To which may be added, drinking and gaming, thoſe two 
great conſumers of time, and enemies to all noble undertakings, and generous ſer- 
vices; as alſo, the taking of money upon uſury, which is condemned by many of 
the ancient canons as a ſpecies of covetouſneſs and cruelty. And therefore, inſtead 
of lending upon uſury, the Clergy was obliged to be exemplary for the contra 
virtues, hoſpitality and charity to the poor, frugality and a contempt of the world. 
And, to guard againſt defamation and ſcandal, it was enacted by the canons of 
ſeveral councils, that no Biſhops, Preſbyters, or Deacons, ſhould viſit widows and 


and virgins alone, but in the company and preſence of ſome other of the Clergy, or 


ſome grave Chriſtians. 
With regard to the laws, more particularly relating to the exerciſe of the duties 
and offices of their function; the Clergy were, in the firſt place, obliged to lead 
ſtudious lives. But it was not all ſorts of ſtudies, that were equally recommended 
to them : the principal was the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, as being the fountains 
of that learning, which was moſt proper for their calling. Next to the ſcriptures, 
they were to ſtudy the canons of the Church, and the beſt eccleſiaſtical authors, 
In after ages, in the time of Charles the Great, we find ſome laws obliging the 
Clergy to read, together with the canons, Gregory's hook de Cura Paſtorali, As 
to other books, they were more cautious and ſparing in the ſtudy and uſe of them. 
Some canons forbad a Biſhop to read Heathen authors ; nor was he allowed to read 
heretical books, except when there was occaſion to confute them, or to caution 
others againſt the poiſon of them. But the prohibition of heathen learning was to 
be underſtood with a little qualification. It was only forbidden fo far as it tended 
to the neglect of ſcripture and more uſeful ſtudies. I paſs over the obligations in- 
cumbent on them to attend the daily ſervice of the Church, to be pious and devout 
in their public addreſſes to God, to be zealous in defending the truth, and maintain- 
ing the unity of the Church, &c. ! | 

By the eccleſiaſtical laws, no Clergyman was allowed to relinquiſh or deſert his 
ſtation without juſt grounds and leave: yet, in ſome caſes, reſignation was allowed 
of ; ſuch as old-age, fickneſs, or other infirmity. No Clergyman was to remove 
from one dioceſe to another, without the conſent, and letters dimiſſory, of his own 
Biſhop. The laws were no leſs ſevere againſt all wandering Clergymen, or ſuch as, 
having deſerted their own Church, would fix in no other, but went roving from 
place to place: theſe ſome of the ancients called Bzxa»7i5x or YVacantivi. By the 
laws of the Church, the Biſhops were not to permit ſuch to officiate in their dioceſes, 
nor indeed ſo much as to communicate in their Churches, Other laws there were, 


. | | | which 


CLE 
which obliged the Clergy to reſidence, or a conſtant attendance upon their duty. 
The council of Sardica has ſeveral canons relating to this matter. Others inhibited 
pluralities, or the officiating in two parochial churches. In purſuance of the fame 
deſign, of keeping the Clergy ſtrict and conſtant to their duty, laws were alſo made Can. Apoſt: 
to prohibit them following any ſecular employment, which might divert them too © 7» 81,83. 
much from their proper buſineſs and calling. In ſome times, and places, the laws 
of the Church were ſo ſtrict about this matter, that they would not ſuffer a Bi- 
ſhop, or Presbyter, to be left truſtee to any man's will. By other laws they were Jusr. Nov. 
prohibited from taking upon them the office of pleading at the bar in any civil 3 © 6. 
conteſt. 

Another ſort of laws reſpected the outward behaviour of the Clergy. Such were 
the laws againſt correſponding and converſing too freely with Jews, and Gentile Conc. Eliber. 
philoſophers ; and the canons, which reſtrained them from eating and drinking in © 5*: 

a tavern, or being preſent at the public theatres. To this fort of laws we may Can. Apoſt. 
reduce the ancient rules, which concern the garb and habit of the Clergy ; which © 7” 
were to be ſuch, as might expreſs the gravity of their minds, without any affectation, 

or ſuperſtitious ſingularity. As to the kind or faſhion of their apparel, it does not 

appear, for ſeveral ages, that there was any other diſtinction obſerved therein between 

them and the laity, than the modeſty and gravity of their garb; without being tied 

to any certain habit, or form of dreſs, | 

Theſe were the principal laws and regulations, by which the Clergy of the 
primitive Chriſtian Church were governed; and it is remarkable, that the 
apoſtate Emperor Julian was ſo convinced of their excellency, that he had a Jv: 1as. 
deſign of reforming the Heathen prieſthood upon the model of the Chriſtian 2 e 
Clergy. 

I ſhall conclude this account of the primitive Clergy with one or two of thoſe noble 
panegyrics and encomiums, which the ancient Chriſtian writers give of their virtues | 
and diſcipline in general. It was the buſineſs of their lives to traverſe every corner On id. contra 
of the world, to make converts and proſelytes to Chriſtianity: and they were ſo Cell. Bb. 3. 
far from making a gain thereof, that many of them took nothing for their ſervice, 
and thoſe, who did, took only what was neceflary to their preſent ſubſiſtence. 

The diſcourſes of the philoſophers were only eloquent harangues againft their own M:xvec: 
vices ; whereas, the Chriſtian philoſophers expreſſed their profeſſion, not in their 9%: 
words or habit, but in the real virtues of the ſoul. They did not talk great, 

but live well; and ſo attained to that glory, which the philoſophers, with all their 
pretences, could never arrive at. Lactantius, Gregory Nazianzen, Tertullian, Cyprian, 

and all the ancient apologiſts, triumph over the Gentiles upon the fame topic; 

whoſe arguments might eaſily have been retorted, had not the Chriſtian teachers 

been generally men of a better character, and free from thoſe imputations, which 

they caſt upon their adverſaries. 

The Clergy of the Church of Rome are diſtinguiſhed into regular and ſecular. 
The regular Clergy conſiſts of thoſe monks, or religious, who have taken upon them 
Holy Orders, and perform the offices of the prieſthood in their reſpective monaſteries. 

The ſecular Clergy are thoſe, who are not of any religious order, and have the 
care and direction of pariſhes. The Proteſtant Clergy are all ſeculars. 

The Romiſh Church forbids the Clergy of her communion to marry, and pre- Bixenan, 
tends that a vow of perpetual celibacy, or abſtinence from conjugal ociety, was 10 UP. B. 
required of the Clergy, as a condition of their ordination, even from the apoſtolical 5, Pools . 
ages. But the contrary is evident from innumerable examples of Biſhops and Preſ- 
byters, who lived, in thoſe early ages, in a ſtate of matrimony. It is generally Aus «os. 
agreed by ancient writers, that moſt of the Apoſtles were married: It is indeed a £5 t 
matter of diſpute among the learned, whether St Paul was married, or not ; though o, &c. vs 
the major part incline to think that he always lived a ſingle life. After the apoſto- 
lical age, we meet with ſeveral married Clergymen. Novatus was a married Preſ- ©, rx. Ep. 
byter of Carthage, and Cyprian alſo was a married man. Phileas, Biſhop of 49. ad Cornel. 
Thmuis, had both wife and children, as Euſebius informs us. In the council of Lib. vi. c. 42. 
Nice, an. 325, a motion was made, that a law might paſs to oblige the Clergy to Sou. 1. 
abſtain from all conjugal ſociety : but it was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Paphnutius, a i. c. 11. 
famous Egyptian Biſhop, who pleaded, that marriage was honourable, and that ſo $0zow. 1. i. 
heavy a burthen, as abſtaining from it, ought not to be laid upon the Clergy. Upon © 23: 
which the motion was laid aſide, and every man left to his liberty, as before. All Vauzs. Not. 
that Valeſius, after Bellarmin, has to fay againſt this, is, that he ſuſpects the truth u Secrt. U. i. 
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blk the ching, and begs leave to diſſent from the hiſtorians; which is but a poot 
Bibliotheque, evaſion in the judgment of Du-Pin himſelf, who, though a Romaniſt, makes no 
** 2 but that the council of Nice decreed in favour of the married Clergy. The 


e thing is evident from other councils of the ſame age; as the councils of Gangra, 
Ancyra, Neocæſarea, Eliberis, and Trullo. | 


CLIO. A Poetical Divinity. She is one of the nine Muſes, and teaches to ſing 
the actions of illuſtrious men: on which account Horace invokes her. 


Od. 12. I. i. 


Quem virum, aut heroa, lyra, vel acri 
Tibia ſumes celebrare, Clio ? 


Har monious Clio, lofty muſe ! 

What man, what hero, wilt thou chuſe, 
To celebrate his riſing fame, 

And conſecrate in verſe his name? 


She is ſaid to be the daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, the goddeſs of memory. 
Her name is derived from the Greek x., glory, or «mo Tv «Mew, to celebrate. 
She is uſually repreſented under the form of a young woman, crowned with laurels, 
holding a trumpet in her right hand, and a book in her left, with the name of 
Thucydides written in it. Ovid, in his Art of Love, diſclaims her aſſiſtance. 


Lib. i. ver. 27. Non mihi ſunt viſe Clio, Cliaſque ſorores, 
Servanti pecudes vallibus, Aſcra, tuis. 


Nor Clio, nor her ſiſters have J ſeen, | 
As Hefiod ſaw them on the ſhady green. DRYDEN. 
See Musxs. | Pas 


CLOACINA. The goddeſs of jakes and common-ſewers, amongſt -the an- 

Epit. Divin, cient Romans. Lactantius fays, Tatius found the image of a woman in a large 

Inſt. cap. 20. common-ſewer (Chaca), which he conſecrated, and made a goddeſs of it, under 
the name of Cloacina. 


Mr Pope has found a very proper employment for this deity. 


Dunciad, A place there is, betwixt earth, air, and ſeas, 
474 B . Where from Ambroſia Fove retires for eaſe. 
11, 1. 79. 


There in his ſeat two ſpacious vents appear; 
On this he fits, to that he lends an ear, 

And hears the various vows of fond mankind ; 
Some beg an eaſtern, ſome a weſtern wind : 
All vain petitions, mounting to the ſey, 

With reams abundant this abode ſupply. 
Amus'd he reads, and then returns the bills, 
Sign'd with that ichor, which from gods diſtils. 
In office here fair Cloacina ftands, 

And minifters to Jove with pureſt hands. 
Forth from the heap ſhe pick'd ber vot'rie's pray'r, 
And placd it next him, a dliſtinction rare ! 
Off as he fiſbd her nether realms for wit, 
The goddeſs favour d him, and favours yet. 

Renew'd by ordure's ſympathetic force, 

As oil'd with magic juices for the courſe, 

Vig'rous he riſes from th effluvia ſtrong, 
Imbibes new life, and ſcours and ſtinks along. 


Pavian;cin CLOEIA. [Gr.] A feſtival, celebrated anciently at Athens, on the ſixth of 
Atticis, the month 'Thargelion, in honour of the goddeſs Ceres, worſhipped in a temple, 
near the Acropolis of Athens, under the name of XA, which fignifics graſs, ſhe 

being the goddeſs of the earth, and it's fruits, 


CLOTHO. 
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CLOTHO: one of the three Parc, or Fates, in the Pagan ſyſtem of Theo- 
logy. See FAT ES. 


CLUNIAC MONKS. Religious of the order of CLuGNI. It is the firſt 
branch of the order of St Benedict. | | 

St Bernon, of the family of the Earls of Burgundy, was the founder of this order. 

In the year 910, he built a monaſtery, for the reception of Benedictin Monks, in 
the town of Clugni, ſituated in the Maſonnois, a little province of France, on the 
river Grone. | 

The Monks of 9 (or Cluni) were remarkable for their ſanctity. They Hiſt. des Ord. 
every day ſang two folemn maſſes. They ſo ſtrictly obſerved filence, that they « 7 Ls 
would rather have died than break it before the hour of prime. When they were at 
work, they recited pſalms, They fed eighteen poor perſons every day, and were fo 
profuſe of their charity in Lent, that, one year, at the beginning of Lent, they 
diſtributed ſalted meat, and other alms, among 7000 poor. 

The 'preparation they uſed for making the bread, which was to ſerve for the 
Euchariſt, is worthy to be obſerved. They firſt choſe the wheat grain by grain, and 
waſhed it very carefully. Then a ſervant carried it, in a bag, to the mill, and 
waſhed the grind-ſtones, and covered them with curtains; The meal was after- 
wards waſhed in clean water, and baked in iron moulds. | 

The extraordinary diſcipline, obſerved in the monaſtery of Clugni, ſoon ſpread it's 
fame in all parts. France, Germany, England, Spain, and Italy, deſired to have 
ſome of theſe religious, for whom they built new monaſteries. They alſo 
paſſed into the eaſt, and there was ſcarce a place in Europe, where the order was 
not known. 

The principal monaſteries, in which the diſcipline and rules of Clugni were 
obſerved, were thoſe of Tulles in the Limouſin, Aurillac in Auvergne, Bourg-dieu 
and Maſſay in Berri, St Bennet on the Loire in the Orleanois, St Peter le vif at Sens, 

St Allire of Clermont, St Julian of Tours, Sarlat in Perigord, and Roman-Mourier 
in the country of Vaux. | 

This order was divided into ten provinces, being thoſe of Dauphine, Auvergne, 
Poitiers, Saintonge, and Gaſcony in France; Spain, Italy, Lombardy, Germany, 
and England. | 

At the general chapters, formerly held yearly, and now every three years, two 

viſitors are choſen for every province, and two others for the monaſteries of nuns 
of this order, fifteen deffinitors, three auditors of cauſes, and two auditors of excuſes. 
There were formerly five principal priories, called the five firſt daughters 
of Clugni ; but, ſince the diſſolution of the monaſteries in England, which 
involved that of St Pancrace at Lewes in Suflex, there remain but four principal 
priories, being thoſe of La Charite ſur Loire, St Martin des champs at Paris, Sou- 
vigni, and Souxillanges. 

The Cluniac Monks were firſt brought into England by William, Earl of Warren, Revx:xvs, 
about the year of our Lord 1077. Theſe religious, though they lived under the p. 158. 
rule of St Benedict, and wore a black habit, yet, becauſe their diſcipline and obſer- 
vances differed in many things from thoſe of the Benedictins, therefore they 
were not called Benedictins, but Monks of the order of Clugni. In the reign of 14. p. 209. 
Henry V, the Cluniac monaſteries, by reaſon of the war between England and 
France, were cut off from the obedience of the Abbot of Clugni, nor were the 
permitted to have any intercourſe with the monaſteries of their order out 'of Eng- 


land, The monaſteries of Cluniac Monks, in England, amounted in number to 
thirty-eight. See BENEDICTINsò. | 


CNEPH, or CNUPHIS. So the ancient Egyptians, particularly the people 
of Thebais, called the ſovereign, intellectual, principle, by which the world was 
framed. 'They repreſented him in the ſhape of a man, of a dark blue complexion, 
holding a girdle and a ſcepter, with a royal plume on his head, and thruſting forth Cupwoxrx, 
an egg out of his mouth, from whence proceeded another god, whom they named er- 
Ptha, and the Greeks Vulcan. The reaſon of this hieroglyphic is thus given 
namely, becauſe this intellectual being is difficult to be found out, hidden and invi- Ev:es.Prep. 
ſible, the giver of life, and king of all things, and becauſe he is moved in an intel- Wins Ut. 
lectual and ſpiritual manner; which is fignified by the feathers on his head. The 
egg, which proceeds from his mouth, is interpreted to be the world, 2 5 
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Paradiſe loſt, 
Book ii, ver. 
579. 


Od. xiv. lib. 
2. ver. 17. 


Cave, Hiſt. 
Literar. Sæc. 
Arian. p.183. 


Baron. ad 
Ann. 408. 


Lib. xii. 


BiNGHAM, 
Orig. Eccleſ. 
B. XXIII. 
ck. 1. 


C OE 
COCYTUS. One of the rivers of Hell, according to the Theology of the 
0 It has it's name, «mo 7% xwwar, from groaning and lamenting, Hence 
ilton : | 
tus, nam'd of lamentation loud, 
Hear d on the rueful ſtream. 


4 is a branch of the river Styx, and flows, according to Horace, with no rapid 
eam. 
Viſendus ater flumine languido 


Cocytus errans. 


nn 


— Wwe all muſt go, 
Where dull 4s; 


Cocytus waters, languid, flow, 
See STV Xx, ACHERON, and PHLEGE THON. 


COELESTIS DEA. [Tat.] The heavenly goddeſs. A deity, worſhipped 
anciently in Africa, and ſuppoſed to be the fame as the Mithra of the Perſians, and 
Aſtarte of the Phœnicians. She had a ſplendid temple at Carthage, dedicated by 
one Aurelius, a Pagan High-prieſt, and deſtroyed by another Aurelius, created 
Biſhop of Carthage, in the year 390 ; who converted the Pagan temple into a Chri- 
ſtian church, and placed his epiſcopal chair in the very place, where the ſtatue of 
the goddeſs ſtood. There is, on a marble at Florence, the following inſcription 
to this deity : 


CARLESTLI AUG.:84 GC 
Q. M—-TIUS PRIMUS 
AD AMPLIATIONEM 
TEMPLI ET GRADUS 
DONAULT . CXXV. 
VOT. SOL. LIB. ANI. 


And, at Rome, on the baſe of a ſtone, on which the ſtatue of this deity was placed, 


is found this inſcription, 
INUICTAE CAELESTLI. 


COELICOL A. [Lat.] Heaven-worſhipers, condemned, in the reſcripts of 
the Emperor Honorius, amongſt heathens and heretics. Who they were, and what 
were their particular tenets, isa point of great uncertainty. They are ranged, in the 
Theodoſian Code, under the title of Fes; whence ſome have thought, they were 
apoſtates from the Chriſtian religion. However, it is pretty plain, they were not 
under the juriſdiction of the Jewiſh Patriarch, but had certain ſuperiors of their own, 
whom they called Majores. — 


COELUS. Heaven. The moſt ancient of the gods, in the Pagan ſyſtem of 
Theology. He was the father of Saturn, whom he had by Veſta, or Terra. The 
Greeks called him OUparG-, Uranus. Saturn is ſaid to have bound his father, and 
caſtrated him; and they relate, that from the blood of the wound were produced 
the three Furies, Alecto, Tyſiphone, and Megera ; and that from the genital parts, 
cut off and thrown into the ſea, ſprang the goddeſs Venus. | 

Lactantius ſays, that Cælus was ſome powerful and aſpiring prince, who, 
affecting to be a god, called himſelf the ſon of the ambient ſky. And Diodorus relates 
that Uranus was the firſt King of the Atlantides, and that, for his great {kill in 
Aſtronomy, and his extraordinary beneficence towards mankind, he was called 
The eternal king of the univerſe. 


COEME TERY. [Gr.] A burying-place, fo called, &m 7% xoudew, a dor- 
miendo, becauſe death is, by a metaphor, taken for a ſtate of ſleeping, or reſt, eſpe- 
cially in the language of ſcripture. Der: | 

That the primitive Chriſtians had places ſet apart for the burial of their dead, 
is evident from hence, that they often met, in the times of perſecution, to 8 

ivine 
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divine ſervice at the graves and monuments of the martyrs. Nor is it leſs certain, 
that there was no burying the dead in churches, as is the modern practice, for the 
firſt three hundred years. Their churches, during that time, where chiefly, if not 
ſolely, in cities: and the Roman laws forbad the burying in cities to perſons of every 
rank and quality. In urbe ne ſepelito, neve urito, let no one bury, or burn, in the Ciego, de 
city, was one of the original laws of the twelve tables : and hence it was, that 1 lib. 
graves and monuments were commonly erected by the high-way's fide, without tge 
cities. Thus St Cyprian was buried in the Via Mappalienſi, and St Laurence in the Va« no, de 
Via Tiburtina, If afterwards we meet with martyrs lying in churches, it is to be _— mat 
underſtood only of the relics of martyrs tranſlated into the city-churches, or ß 
churches newly built in the country over the graves and monuments of the martyrs : pagio Cypria. 
which practice gave the firſt occaſion, in future times, to the innovation of burying ni, p. 14. 
the dead in churches. | 

The common way of burial, among the Chriſtians of the three firſt centuries, 
was either in graves, with monuments erected over them, in the public roads; or 
elſe in vaults (or catacombs) made, for the greater ſafety, in the fields, under ground. 
Theſe vaults were called Cryptæ and Arenaria. See CATAcoMB. 

After the empire was become Chriſtian, the laws, for many ages, forbad all bury- 
ing in cities, and ſome new laws were made, reftraining men from burying in 
churches. The firſt ſtep, as has been obſerved, towards burying in churches, Cod. Th. lib. 
was the particular honour paid to martyrs in the IVth century, when the graves ix. Tit XVII. 
and monuments, where they lay buried, had new churches erected over them in . © 
the country ; or elſe their aſhes and remains were tranſlated into the city, and depo- 
ſited in the churches. In this age, kings and emperors had the peculiar privilege of 
being buried in the atrium or church-porch ; and this was another ſtep towards the 
univerſal practice of burying in churches. In the beginning of the VIth century, 
the people ſeem to have been admitted to the privilege of being buried in the church- Cod. Juſt. lib. 
porch : but {till they were forbidden, both by the ecclefiaſtical and civil laws, to 1 hy oh 
bury in the churches. However, in this period of time, kings, biſhops, founders * 
of churches, and other eminent perſons, were, by ſome laws, allowed to be buried 
in churches. Thus the practice went on from ſtep to ſtep, till at laſt it was left to 
the diſcretion of the Biſhops and Preſbyters, to determine who ſhould, or ſhould 
not, be buried in churches. Then the Chriſtians in general became fond of the 
privilege, from a ſuperſtitious opinion, that their ſouls would be greatly benefited by 
their bodies being depoſited in ſome church. „ | 
This cuſtom (ſays the learned Rivet) which covetouſneſs and ſuperſtition Exercitat. in 
brought in, I wiſh were aboliſhed, with other relics of ſuperſtition among us, Senef. xvit- 
and that the ancient cuſtom were revived, to have public burial-places in the free 
and open fields, without the gates of cities. This would be more convenient for 
civil uſes alſo : becauſe, in cloſe places, the air cannot but be affected with the 
nauſeous ſmell of dead bodies: there is no good done by it to the dead, and the 
living are in manifeſt danger by it” The ſame complaint has been made by 
ſeveral Roman-Catholic writers ; and the innovation has been thought a grievance 
by many learned and judicious perſons of our own nation, who could have wiſhed to 
have ſeen it rectified at, or fince, the Reformation. See BV RITAIL, GRAVE, and 
FUNERAL RITES. 
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COENOBIT ES. One fort of Monks, in the primitive Chriſtian church, BIA 6 an, 
They were ſo called, 279 18 xivs Bi, from [iving in common; in which they dif- 1 
fered from the Anchorets, who retired from ſociety, and lived in private cells in the f. 3. 
wilderneſs. 
© The Cœnobitic life (ſays Caſſian) took it's riſe from the times of the Apoſtles, C Ae 
and was the ſtate and condition of the firſt Chriſtians, according to the deſcription cont 18, 
given of them by St Luke in the A#s. The whole Church, at that time, was e. 5- 
compoſed of perſons, who lived in common, with a perfection, which, at preſent, 
we rarely find in thoſe, who live in the monaſteries. But, after the death of the 
Apoſtles, the zeal of the faithful growing cooler, on account of the great number 
and the weakneſs of thoſe, who were converted from Paganiſm, there ſoon enſued, 
not only among the members, but the heads alſo, and governors of the Church, a 
great relaxation from their firſt perfection: then thoſe, who ſtill retained the 
fervour, which the Apoſtles had kindled, and who remembered what they had 


"= 2 | ſeen 


0 * A 


c 
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ſeen thoſe holy men practiſe in their life-time, left the cities, and retired to pri- 
vate places not far diſtant, in order to practiſe, in particular, the rules the Apoſtles 
had laid down for the obſervation of the Whole Church. Thus, retiring by de- 
grees more and more from the communion of the faithful, and abſtaining from 
: 2 and the converſation of the world, they acquired the name of Monks 


* and Solitaries, and that of Cænobites, becauſe they lived, and had all things, in 
* common. See ANCHORETsS, Monks, HERMITS, &c. 


COLARBASIANS, See MaRcosIANS. 


COLLECTS. The ſhort prayers, into which the public devotion of the 
Church is divided; ſo called, either becauſe they are repeated, when the people are 
collected, or gathered together; or rather becauſe of their comprehenſive brevity, 
the miniſter collecting into ſhort forms the petitions of the people, which had before 
been divided between him and them by verſicles and reſponſes. 
Bixcnan, In the primitive Church, the Collects were repeated by the Biſhop alone, after 
2 * * the joint prayers of the Deacon and the congregation. They were called by the 


. 4 Greeks :mxAioas, becauſe they were a direct invocation of God, by way of 
benediction, and not an exhortation to pray, which was the office of the 
Deacon. 


That moſt of the Collects of our own liturgy are very ancient, appears from 
their conformity to the Epiſtles and Goſpels, which are thought to have been 
ſelected by St Jerom ; for which reaſon many believe, that the Colle&s likewiſe 

8 Nai firſt framed by that Father. In the year 492, Gelaſius, Biſhop of Rome, 
vies, P. 2. f. ranged the Collects, which were then uſed, into order, and added ſome new ones 
14- of his own : which office was again corrected by Pope Gregory the Great in the 
year 600, whoſe Sacramentary contains moſt of the Collects we now uſe. But our 
reformers obſerving that ſome of theſe Collects were afterwards corrupted by ſuper- 
ſtitious alterations, and additions, and that others were quite left out of the Roman 
Miſſals, and new ones added in their room; they therefore examined every Collect 
ſtrictly, corrected them, and reſtored the old ones. At the Reſtoration, every Collect 


was again reviewed, and the whole collection corrected and ſet right. See EPIS TL E 
and GOSPEL. 


Bixe#avw, COLLOBIUM. [Lat.] A garment, worn by Biſhops and Preſbyters, in 

2 2 the primitive ages. It was a ſhort coat, with ſhort ſleeves, and ſo called from the 

F. 20. Greek e., curtus. It was an uſual garment among the Romans; and there- 
fore a Biſhop or Preſbyter's wearing a Collobium, is no proof that the clergy, in 
thoſe early times, were diſtinguiſhed by their habit from the laity, as ſome have 
thought, but is rather a proof of the contrary. See CLERGY. 


Er irn. Hz, COLLUTHIANS. A religious ſect, which aroſe in the IVth century, on 
9 occaſion of the mildneſs and indulgence ſhewn to Arius by Alexander, Patriarch of 
| Alexandria, They were ſo denominated from Colluthus, a Prieſt of Alexandria, 
| who, pretending to take offence at the too great lenity and condeſcenſion of the 
| Biſhop, took occaſion from thence to form a ſchiſm, and began to hold ſeparate 
„ aſſemblies. At length he proceeded ſo far as to ordain Prieſts, 1 the neceſſity 
| of it in order to oppoſe Arius. To his ſchiſm he added hereſy, teaching that God 
was not the author of the evils and afflictions of this life. He was condemned in a 
council, held by Hoſius, at Alexandria, in the year 319 or 320, and the Prieſts, 


ordained by him, degraded. However, ſome of his party continued refractory, and 
joined the Arians and Meletians. 


Erirn. He, COLLYLYRIDIANS. Ancient Heretics, who idolized the Virgin Mary, 
755 worſhipping her as a goddeſs, and offering to her little cakes, which the Greeks 
A. P. 380. call z-A>vpz. This ſe conſiſted chiefly of Arabian women. St Epiphanius wrote 

againſt this extravagant ſuperſtition, and ſhewed them how to diſtinguiſh between 


the honour, which ought to be paid to the Virgin, and that worſhip, which is due 
only to the Creator of all things. 


Hiſt. des Ord, COLORIT ES. A particular congregation of Auguſtin Monks, founded by 
. T. II. one Bernard of Rogliano, in Calabria, about the year 1530. It took it's name from 


a little 
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a little mountain named Colorito, in the dioceſe of Caſſano, of the kingdom of 


Naples ; on which mountain there is a Church dedicated to the Holy Virgin, which 
is of an ancient foundation, This Bernard was an holy prieſt, a native of the 
village of Rogliano, who, being deſirous to quit the converſation of the world, and 
live in ſolitude, took the habit of an hermit, and built a little cell near this Church, 
where he lived in the practice of the greateſt auſterities ; inſomuch, that man 

preſſed to receive ſpiritual inſtructions from him; ſome of whom, touched with the 
piety of his diſcourſes, renounced the world, and became his diſciples. Their 
number increaſing every day, the ducheſs of Biſignano, in 1562, gave them this 
mountain, with it's whole territory; which was confirmed by Pope Pius IV. 
Theſe religious, who had taken the name of Colorites from the mountain, where 
they were eſtabliſhed, embraced the rule of St Auguſtin, and made their folemn 
vows in 1591. Their habit conſiſted of a tawney-coloured gown, and a mantle, 
which reached only to their knees. They ſubmitted, in the year 1600, to the 
General of the Auguſtin hermits. Clement VIII approved this congregation, which 
afterwards made ſome progreſs, having at preſent ten or eleven convents, in which 


the monks live in a ſtrict obſervance of the rule of St Auguſtin, See Au- 
GUSTINS. 145 


COLOSSIANS (EPISsTTE To THE). See EpisTLEs or S. Pau. 
COMBADAXUS. A deity of the Japonneſe. He was a Bonze, or Indian 


about eighty years old, he ordered a magnificent temple to be built, and, pretending 
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Epiſt. Gaſpar: 
Prieſt, concerning whom the Japonneſe tell the following ſtory. When he was 3 
Petri. Maffæi, 


to be weary of life, gave out, that he would retire into a cavern, and ſleep ten lib. ii. 


thouſand millions of years; after which he would come to life again. Accordingly 
he went into the cavern, the mouth of which was immediately ſealed up. The 


Japonneſe believe he is {till alive, and therefore celebrate his feſtival, and invoke 
him as a god. 


COMMANDMENTS (We TEN.) See DECALoOGUE. 


COMMEMORATIONS. In the Church of Rome, they are, the mixing 
the ſervice of ſome Holy- day of lefler note with the ſervice of a Sunday, or Holy- 
day, of greater eminency, on which the leſſer Holy-day happens to fall. In which 
caſe, it 1s appointed, by the ninth general rule in the Breviary, that only the 


bymns, verſes, &c. and ſome other parts of the ſervice of the leſſer Holy-day be 
annexed to that of the greater. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD. A feſtival, in the Ro- 
miſh Church, on the ſecond of November. On this occafion the Pope aſſiſts at maſs 


in the apoſtolical palace, habited in purple, and having on his head a cowl, turned Sacra Pars. 
LCCI. Om. 


in ſuch a manner, that the fur, with which it is lined, covers part of his face, and 


is ſo adjuſted, that it ſticks out like two horns. The Pope likewiſe pronounces the 
Requiem, and the choir the requzeſcant in pace. 


Breviarium 
Romanum. 


lib. ii. 


This ceremony is evidently borrowed from the ſuperſtitious practice of the an- 


cient Romans, who, in the month of February, commemorated the dead with feaſt- 
ing and mirth: on which occaſion they made oblations for the ſouls of their de- 
parted friends, and ſolemnly wiſhed them repoſe in their graves, 


Oſſa quieta precor tuta requzeſcere in urna, 
Et ſit humus cineri non oneroſa tuo. 


Safe in their urn 1 wiſh thy bones may reſt, 
Nor by a weight of earth thy duſt be preſs d. 


This feſtival did not become general in the Romiſh Church, till Odilon, Abbot 
of Clugni, had eſtabliſhed it in his dioceſe, for the ſecond of November, 
about the end of the Xth century. The occaſion of his ſo doing, accord- 
ing to the legends, was this. A certain traveller, terrified at the flames, which 
mount Ætna belched out, imagined it to be purgatory, and fancied he heard the 
cries and groans of the ſouls tormented therein. Being ſtruck with horror, he won 
h XxX : an 


Ov 1p. Faſt. 
lib. ii. 
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and acquainted St Odilon with what he had ſeen and heard, who thereupon 


inſtituted a day of Commemoration, for the comfort and repoſe of departed ſouls, 
to be obſerved throughout his whole dioceſe. 


COMMENDAM. In the Canon, or Eccleſiaſtical Law, it is the charge, truſt, 
or adminiſtration of the revenues of a benefice, given either to a lay-man, to hold, 
by way of depofitum, for ſix months, in order to repairs, &c. or to another eccle- 
ſiaſtic, or beneficed perſon, to perform the paſtoral duties thereof, till ſuch time as 
the benefice is provided of a regular incumbent. 

Anciently, Commendams were a very laudable inſtitution : for, when an elective 
benefice became vacant, for which the ordinary could not, for ſome reaſon, imme- 


F. Pau, of diately provide, the care of it was recommended to ſome man of merit, who took 


Eccleſ. Ben 
and Reven. 
ch. 35. 


F. Pav r, 
Hiſt, of the 
Council of 
Trent. 


upon him the direction of it, till the vacancy was filled up, but who enjoyed none 
of the profits. 

In length of time, it grew to be a maxim among the Canoniſts, that a Clerc 
might hold two benefices, the one Titular, the other in Commendam : yet ſtill the 
Commendam was to continue only till other proviſions were made. Afterwards 
Commendams began to be given for a determinate time; which was limited by 
Gregory X to ſix months. | 

The perſons, holding benefices in this manner, were called Commendatories, and 
were at firſt no more than the depoſitories of the revenues of the benefice. After- 
wards, the Commendatories, under diverſe pretences of neceſſity and decency, 
made uſe of the fruits, and, by ſeveral artifices, put off the nomination of a regular 
incumbent as long as they could. In proceſs of time, the Popes, making uſe of 
their plenary power, prolonged the term of ſix months, and even granted Com- 
mendams, with all the profits, 7 get life. The Bull, for granting a Commendam, at 
firſt, ran thus; We recommend this Church to thee, that, during this interval, it 
may be ſerved, and governed : but afterwards the ſtile was altered, and the tenor 
of it was; that thou may ſt ſupport thy condition with more eaſe and decency. 

Some pretend, that Pope Leo IV firſt ſet on foot the modern Commendams, 
in favour of thoſe Eccleſiaſtics, who had been driven from their benefices by the 
Saracens : though St Gregory is ſaid to have uſed the fame, while the Lombards 
deſolated Italy. 

Commendam, in the church of Rome, is likewiſe a real title of a regular benefice, 
ſuch as an abbey, or priory, given by the Pope to a ſecular clerc, or even to a lay- 
man, with a power to diſpoſe of the fruits thereof, during life. By the Pope's 
Bulls, the Commendatory Abbot has the full authority of the regular Abbot, to whom 
he is ſubſtituted, excepting only in ſpiritualibus, the direction of which is left to the 
clauſtral prior. 

In England, the right of granting benefices in Commendam is veſted in the 
crown by a ſtatute of King Henry VIII. This right was conteſted in the reign of 
King James I, who deſigning to give in Commendam a vacant Church, it was diſputed 
in the court of Common-Pleas, not only whether the King might grant a Commen- 


dam to a Biſhop, either before or after his conſecration, but alſo whether Commen- 


dams were to be granted without neceſſity. The point was ſolemnly argued by the 
Judges, who were ſeverely reprimanded, at the council-board, by the King, for 
daring to attack the Prerogative-Royal. 


COMMINATION. An office in the liturgy of the church of England, 
appointed to be read on Aſh-wedneſday, or the firſt day of Lent. It is ſubſtituted 
in the room of that godly diſcipline in the primitive Church, by which (as the intro- 
duction to the office expreſſes it) © ſuch perſons, as ſtood convicted of notorious ſins, 
* were put to open penance, and puniſhed in this world, that their fouls might be 
* faved in the day of the Lord ; and that others, admoniſhed by their example, 
might be the more afraid to offend. This diſcipline, in after ages, degenerated, 
in the church of Rome, into a formal confeſſion of fins upon Aſh-wedneſday, and 
the empty ceremony of ſprinkling aſhes upon the heads of the people. Our refor- 
mers wiſely rejected this ceremony, as mere ſhadow and ſhow, and ſubſtituted this 
office in it's room, which is A denunciation of God's anger and judgment againſt 


ſinners ; that the people, being apprized of God's wrath and indignation againſt 


fin, may not, through want of diſcipline in the Church, be encouraged 
to follow and purſue them; but rather be moved to ſupply that diſcipline 


2 | to 
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to themſelves, and ſo to avoid being judged and condemned at the tribunal 
of God. 


COMMON-PRAYER, or LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. See LiTuRGyY. 


COMMUNION. The being united in doctrine, and diſcipline. In this ſenſe Bi nn a », 
of the word, different Churches are faid to hold communion with each other. In Orig, Eel: 


B. XVI. ch. t. 


the primitive Chriſtian Church, every Biſhop was obliged, after his ordination, 5. 8, 9, 1s; 


to ſend circular letters to foreign Churches, to ſignify that he was in Communion 11 
with them. 

To maintain this uaity of the faith entire, every Church was ready to afliſt all 
others in Communion with her, by oppoſing all fundamental errors and hereſies: 
and this gave occaſion to moſt of the provincial and national Synods, we read of, 
in which novel and erroneous doctrines were condemned by a council of Biſhops. 
This unity was alſo farther maintained by the readineſs of each Church, and every 
member of it, to join with all other Churches in the performance of divine worſhip, 
and all holy offices, as occafion required; by a mutual conſent in ratifying all legal 
acts of diſcipline, regularly exerciſed in any Church whatſoever ; by unanimouſly 
receiving the cuſtoms of the univerſal Church ; and, laſtly, by ſubmitting to the 
decrees of Councils both general and national. 

All the Chriſtian Churches were, originally, in Communion with each other, 
having one common faith and diſcipline. In proceſs of time, a diverſity of opinions 
occaſioned ſome Churches to ſeparate from the reſt, and to form diſtinſt Commu- 
nions. The three grand Communions, into which the Chriſtian Church is at pre- 


ſent divided, are, that of the Church of Rome, that of the Greek Church, and that 
of the Proteſtant Churches. 


COMMUNION (The). The partaking of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. See EUCHARIST, SACRAMENT, and Miss A FliDELI1UM. 


CO MMUNION- SERVICE. The office (in the liturgy of the Church 
of England) for the adminiſtration of the Euchariſt, or ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 

the compilers of our Common-Prayer-Book extracted this office out of ſeveral 
ancient Liturgies ; as thoſe of St Baſil, St Ambroſe, and St Gregory: but, Bucer 
having found great fault with it, it therefore underwent ſeveral alterations. The 
office was originally deſigned to be diſtin, and conſequently to be uſed at a dif- 
ferent time from Morning-prayer. A cuſtom, which Biſhop Overall fays was 
obſerved in his time in York and Chicheſter ; and he imputes it to the negligence of 
the miniſters, and careleſſneſs of the people, that they are ever huddled together into 
one office, | 

By the laſt rubric after this office, part of it is appointed to be read on every 
Sunday and Holiday, though there be no Communicants; and the reaſon ſeems to 
have been, that the Church may ſhew her readineſs to adminiſter the ſacrament 
upon thoſe days, and that it is not her's, but the people's fault, that it is not admi- 
niſtered : or it might be ſo ordered for the ſake of reading the Decalogue, or Ten 
Commandments, the Collects, Epiſtles, and Goſpels, and the Nicene Creed; together 
with the Offertory, or ſentences of ſcripture, and the prayer for Chriſt's Church. 

This Service, even when there is no Communion, is generally read at the Com- 
munion Table, or Altar; though in ſome places it is performed in the reading deſk. 
See EUCHARIST, SACRAMENT, and Miss Aa FlIDELIUM. | | 


COMMUNION- TABLE. The table, on which are placed the elements B:xc na, 
of Bread and Wine, the Chalice, Paten, &c. for the celebration of the Euchariſt, Orig, Ecclet- 


or ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. 


in. C4 


This holy table was diſtinguiſhed, among the primitive Chriſtians, by the name picc. of Al- 
of Altar. Mr Mede thinks it was uſually fo called for the two firſt ages, and that tars, p. 386. 


the name Table is not to be found in any author of thoſe ages now remaining. 
However, it is certain they did not mean by the altar, what the Jews and Hea- 
thens meant, either an Altar adorned with images or idols, like thoſe of the Hea- 
thens, or an altar for bloody ſacrifices, which was the uſe of them both among Jews 


and 
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and Gentiles, But for their own, myſtical, unbloody ſacrifice, as they called the 
Euchariſt, they always owned they had an altar, which they ſcrupled not to term 
indifferently Svaz5 por, Ara, Altare, and ſometimes Bos. 

The Communion-Tables, or Altars, of the primitive Chriſtians ſeem to have 
been made only of wood, till the time of Conſtantine, when ſtone altars were 
brought in, together with the ſtatelineſs and magnificence of churches. The 
Pontifical ſpeaks of ſilver altars, dedicated by Conſtantine, And, as the materials, 
of which altars were made, was changed, ſo the form and faſhion of them began 
to be changed likewiſe : for whereas, before, they were in the form of tables, they 
now began to be erected more like altars, either upon a ſingle foot, or pillar, in the 
middle, or upon an edifice erected like a tomb. 

| Among the primitive Chriſtians there never was more than one altar in a 
„ pet church. One Biſhop, and one Altar, is the known aphoriſm of Ignatius. Some 
P. . K are of opinion, that, anciently, there was but one altar in a whole city, or dioceſe, 
belonging to a Biſhop ; notwithſtanding there were many churches. But this is a 

point involved in too much obſcurity, to be eaſily determined. 

In ſome of the more ſtately churches, as that of Sancta Sophia at Conſtantinople, 
the altar was overſhaddowed with a ſort of canopy, called by the Latins Umbra- 

PAUL» 2 Culum, and by the Greeks Spicy, It was raiſed in the form of a little turret upon 
v. 303, 'F-** four pillars at each corner of the Altar. The heads of the pillars were adorned with 
filver bowls : the top of it was in the form of a ſphere, adorned with graven flowers: 
above the ſphere ſtood the croſs ; and the ſeveral arches below, between the pillars, 
were hung with veils or curtains, which ſerved to cover and conceal the whole 
Altar. Sometimes the Holy Ghoſt was repreſented, in the effigies of a filver dove, 
hovering over the altar. | 
| The holy veſſels, which they made uſe of to adminiſter the Euchariſt in, made 
another part of the ornaments of the Communion-Table, or Altar. The materials, 
it is true, were ſometimes no better than plain glaſs or wood: but, in the more 
ſtately churches, they were often of gold or filver. What this holy ſurniture conſiſted 
of, we may judge from an inventory of Communion-plate, given in to the perſecu- 
Geſta Pur- tors by Paul, Biſhop of Cirta. There we find two gold cups, fix ſilver cups, fix 


tion. Cæci- | 
Fan em ſilver water-pots, ſeven ſilver lamps, &c. 


Optati, p. As to the ceremony of bowing towards the Altar at their firſt entrance into the 
266. churches, Mr Mede thinks there is no plain demonſtration of it in the ancient 
Diſc. on Pf. writers, but ſome probability of ſuch a cuſtom derived from the Jews, who uſed to 
8 bow themſelves down towards the Mercy-ſeat. It is certain, the Chriſtians, both 
of the Greek and Oriental Churches, have, time out of mind, and without any 
known beginning thereof, uſed to bow towards the Altar, repeating the words of 
the publican in the Goſpel, God be merciful to me a. ſinner ; as appears by the liturgies 
of St Chryſoſtom and St Baſil : which cuſtom, not being founded on any known 
decree or canon of a council, and being agreeable to the practice of the Jewiſh 
Church, to which the Chriſtian ſucceeded, may therefore fairly be ſuppoſed to have 

been derived to them from ſome very remote and ancient tradition. 
The Communion-Table, or Altar, in the primitive Church, was placed at the 
upper end, not cloſe to the wall (as it is at preſent) but at ſome little diſtance from 
it; ſo as that the Biſhop's throne might be behind it, and room enough left in a 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. void ſpace to encompaſs or go round it. And this is the meaning of Euſebius, who, 
lib. x. c. 4. ſpeaking of the church of Paulinus, ſays, He ſet the boly of holies, the Altar, in the 
middle ; not in the middle of the nave, or body of the Church, as ſome have miſ- 
underſtood it; but in the middle of the hema, or ſanctuary, at ſuch a diſtance from 
the upper end, as that the ſeats of the Biſhops and Preſbyters might be behind it. 
Diſtert. contr. Dr Hammond, and other learned men, think, this poſition of the altar in the 
40 Ya c.13. Chriſtian Churches was in imitation of the Altar in the Jewiſh Temple, to which 


the Pſalmiſt alludes in thoſe words; I will waſh my hands in innocency, and ſo will 
J compaſs thine Altar. See CHURCH. 


PC. xxvi, 6. 


At the beginning of the Reformation, in England, a diſpute aroſe, whether the 
Communion-Tables of the altar-faſhion, which had been uſed in Popiſh times, and 
on which maſſes had been celebrated, ſhould be ſtill continued. This occaſioned a 
letter from the King and Council to all the Biſhops, requiring them to pull down 
the altars ; and, when the liturgy was reviewed, in 1551, the rubric was altered, 
and the prieſt was directed to ſtand on the north-fide (not of the Altar, as it was 
before, but) of the Table, Yet this was not thought ſufficient, and another diſpute 

2 


aroſe, 
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aroſe, whether the Table, placed in the room of the Altar, ought to ſtand Altar- 
wiſe, i. e. in the ſame place and ſituation, as the Altar formerly ſtood. Hence it 
was, that, in ſome churches, the tables were placed in the middle of the chan- 
cels; in others, at the eaſt end thereof, next the wall. Upon the death of King 
Edward, and the acceſſion of Queen Mary, Altars were again reſtored, wherever 
they had been demoliſhed : but, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they were again 
pulled down ; and, by the Queen's injunction, it was ordered, that Holy Tables 
ſhould be decently made, and ſet in the place, where the Altars ſtood, i. e. at the upper 


end of the chancel, next to the wall; where they ſtand to this day. See 
ALTAR. 


COMPETENTES. [Lat.] An order of Catechumens, in the primitive 


Chriſtian Church, being the immediate candidates of baptiſm, See CATE- 
CHUMENS. | 
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COMPITALIA. [Lat.] Feſtivals, inſtituted by Servius Tullus, one of the Dion. Halt 
kings of Rome, and obſerved on the 12th of January, and the 6th of March. da“ big 


The word is derived 2 compitis, becauſe, on theſe ſolemnities, they offered ſacrifices 
to the Lares, or houſhold gods, in the 8 Tarquinius Superbus, conſultin 

the oracle upon the ſubject of theſe ſacrifices, was anſwered, that he ſhould offer 
heads to the gods Lares, and their mother Mania; for which reaſon the Romans 
preſented the heads of young children in ſacrifice to thoſe deities; till Junius Brutus, 
taking compaſſion on thoſe innocent victims, ordered poppy-heads to be offered in 
their ſtead. Macrobius relates, that they ſatisfied theſe pretended deities, by 
offering the images of men and women made in ſtraw; and that, for each ſlave 


in their family, they threw in ſo many bales of wool. Cicero would not go to his Fpit. famil. 
country ſeat at Alba, becauſe his ſlaves were buſy in keeping the Compitalian | i 


ſolemnity. 


COMUS. The Pagan god of feaſting, and debauchery. Philoſtratus gives Puirosr a. de 
the following deſcription of him. * He is very young and full of wine, fo that his Fickur. I. fl. 


face is red with it, and indeed ſo drunk, that he ſleeps ſtanding. As he ſleeps, 
* he hangs down his head forward, and hides his neck. He reſts his left hand upon 
© aſtake; but, by reaſon of ſleep, he lets go his hold, and the torch in his right 

hand ſeems to fall from it. But Comus, fearing the fire, claps his left leg cloſe 
to the right, and removes the torch towards the left; and, to avoid the ſmoak of 
it, he removes his hand from his knee. As he hangs down his head, he by that 


means hides his face; but the reſt of his body appears very plain: he has alſo a 
crown of roſes on his head. 


"" WW = MC 
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COMPLINE. The laſt diviſion of the Romiſh breviary. It was inſtituted, 
to implore God's protection during the night, as the Prime is for the day. It is 
recited after ſun- ſet, and is fo called, becauſe it completes the office for the twenty- 
four hours. See BREVIARV. 


CONCEPTION (IMMacuLATE) of THE HOLY VIRGIN. A 
feſtival of the Romiſh Church, obſerved on the 8th of December, in commemora- 
tion of the mother of God's having been conceived, and born, immaculate, that is, 
without original fin. Leo Allatius carries the origin of this feſtival as high as the 
VIIIth century: others no higher than the XIIth, at which time the Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus ſettled it for the Greek Church. At the fame time it began 
to gain ground in France, and England. Sixtus IV expreſsly enjoined the obſer- 
vation of it, by his conſtitutions, in 1476, and 1483 ; which were confirmed by 
Alexander VII, in 1661. 

The Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, though reckoned a pious opinion, 
Is no article of faith, in the Romiſh Church, ſeveral of whoſe members have 
oppoſed it; as St Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, and Alexander Hallenſis. 
Scotus, a Franciſcan, was the greateſt champion for the immaculate Conception, which 
was afterwards maintained by thoſe of his order. The Dominicans, on the other 
ſide, appearing ſtrongly againſt this belief, the council of Baſil, in the 36th Seſſion, 
decreed for the immaculate Conception ; and the Faculty of Divinity at Paris fell in 
with this opinion, and defended it againſt the writings of John Mangon, a Domi- 
| YyYy. nican, 
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Hiſt. des Ord. 
Relig. T. VII. 
ch. 46. 


Hiſt. des 
Conclaves. 
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nican, and Doctor of Divinity. This was about the end of the XIVth centuty, 
Towards the end of the XVIth, the Jeſuit Maldonat having, in his lectures, treated 
this queſtion in a problematical way, the Divines of Paris took offence at it ; and the 
rector of the univerſity complained to the Biſhop of Paris, Peter de Gondi, who 
gave judgment for Maldonat, in 1575. Pope Gregory XIII confirmed the Biſhop 
of Paris's ſentence. From that time the immaculate Conception remained the 
general opinion of the French Divines, but not held as a point of faith, 


CONCEPTION OF OUR LADY. i OF THE ORDER 
or). A religious order, founded by Beatrix de Sylva, ſiſter of James, firſt count 
of Portalegro, in the kingdom of Portugal. This lady, being carried to the court 
of Caſtile by Elizabeth, daughter of Edward, King of Portugal, whom the King of 
Caſtile had married, and the King falling in love with her on account of her excel- 
lent beauty, the jealous Queen locked her up in a chamber, where ſhe left her with- 
out meat or drink for three days. In this condition ſhe implored the aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Virgin, who appeared to her, and comforted her, promiſing her a ſpeedy 
releaſement ; which ſoon happened. But Beatrix, fearing the farther reſentment 
of the Queen, privately withdrew from court, and fled to Toledo : where arriving, 
ſhe retired to a monaſtery of Dominican nuns, in which ſhe continued forty years 
in the practice of all ſorts of auſterities. Here the Virgin Mary again appeared to 
her, and inſpired her with the defign of founding an order in honour of her own 
immaculate Conception. To this end ſhe obtained of the Queen a grant of the 
palace of Galliana, where was a chapel dedicated to the honour of St Faith. 
Beatrix, accompanied by twelve young maids of the Dominican monaſtery, took 
poſſeſſion of it in the year 1484. Theſe religious were habited in a white gown 
and ſcapulary, and a blue mantle, and wore on their ſcapulary the image of the 
bleſſed Virgin. Pope Innocent VIII confirmed the order in 1489, and granted 
them permiſſion to follow the rule of the Ciſtertians. The pious foundreſs died in 
the year 1490, at ſixty- ſix years of age. 

After the death of Beatrix, Cardinal Ximenes put the nuns of the Conception 
under the direction of the Franciſcans, as being the moſt zealous defenders of the 
immaculate Conception : at the ſame time, he gave them the rule of St Clara to 
follow. 'The ſecond convent of the order was founded, in the year 1507, at Tor- 
rigo, in the dioceſe of Toledo: which produced ſeven others, the firſt of which 
was at Madrid. This order paſſed into Italy, and got footing in Rome and Milan. 
In the reign of Lewis XIV, king of France, the Clarifles of the ſuburb of St Ger- 
main, at Paris, embraced the order of the Conception. Thele religious, beſides the 
grand office of the Franciſcans, recite on Sundays and Holidays a leſſer office, called, 
the office of the Conception of the Holy Virgin, 


CONCLAVE. The place, in which the Cardinals of the Romiſh Church 
meet, and are ſhut up, in order to the election of a Pope. The eccleſiaſtical con- 
ſtitutions allow the Cardinals to chuſe the place of the Conclaye : notwithſtandin 
which, it is always held in the Vatican, on account of the ſpaciouſneſs of the build- 
ings, the convenience of it's open ſquare, and it's galleries, which will contain a 
great number of ſervants. | | 
The Conclave is a range of ſmall cells, ten feet ſquare, made of wainſcot. 
They are numbered, and drawn for by lot. They ſtand in a line along the gal- 
leries and hall of the Vatican, with a ſmall ſpace between each. Such Cardinals, 


as were of the deceaſed Pope's creation, hang their cells with violet coloured ſtuff, 


and the reſt with green ſerge: each cell has the arms of the reſpective Cardinal 
over it. 
The Swiſs, who guard the door of the Vatican without, keep centry day and 
night before it. In the ſquare is a body of troops under the command of the general 
of the Church, Near the caſtle of St Angelo is another corps de guarde, commanded 
by the Mareſchal of the Church ; who places centinels round the Conclave, and 
chiefly at the gate, through which their eminencies receive their proviſions. Neither 
the Cardinals, nor any of the perſons ſhut up in the Conclave, are ſpoken to, but at 
the hours allowed of, and then in Italian, or Latin. | 
Before any proviſions, deſigned for the Conclave, are ſuffered to go in, the pre- 
lates, who guard the towers, carefully examine them, that no letters be conveyed 
by that means from the miniſters of foreign princes, or other perſons, who may 
2 ave 
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have an intereſt in the election of the pontiff. But, notwithſtanding all their Tableau de 
precautions, the Cardinals find means of carrying on intrigues, and knowing what 2 Y 
paſſes without, There are ſome, who, by the means of a certain compoſition, 
can hide ſeveral lines written on the ſkin of a fowl, ſo that the examiner ſhall 
not be able to diſcover them; and very often all the eatables, ſerved up to their 
eminencies tables, are deſigned as ſo many ſymbols and hieroglyphics. 

During the Conclave, each Cardinal is allowed but two ſervants or three at 
moſt, Several preſs for this employment, becauſe the new Pope gives each Conclavi/? 


two or three hundred livres. Their buſineſs is to take in their maſter's proviſions, and 
to wait on him during his ſtay there. See Pope. 


CONCORD. A Pagan divinity of the Romans. She had a temple on the 
deſcent of the Capitol; another in the Portico of Livia; and a third on Mount 
Palatine, built of braſs by Cn. Flavius, on account of a vow made for reconciling Liv. lib. ix. 
the ſenate with the people. Juvenal mentions her temple as ruinous, and a place 


where ſtorks built their neſts. 


Quzque falutato crepitat Concordia nido. 126 i. ver. 


— Concord, where the flork on high 
DRY DEN. þ 


Seems to ſalute her infant progeny, 


Preſaging pious love with her auſpicious cry. 


This deity was pictured with a cup in her right hand, and, in her left, ſometimes 4 Fa 1. 
a ſcepter, and ſometimes a cornucopia. Her ſymbols were two hands joined, as is j rt. I 


ſeen in a coin of Aurelius Verus, and another of Nero; alſo two ſerpents twiſting 
about a caduceus. 


CONFESSION. The verbal acknowledgment a Chriſtian makes of his fins. 

Among the Jews, it was a cuſtom, on the annual feaſt of Expiation, for the ow xui, 2 
High- prieſt to make a Confeſſion of fins to God, in the name of the whole peo- br N 
ple; at the ſame time laying his hands upon the head of a live goat, which was cap. 8. 
ſuppoſed to carry away with it all the tranſgreflions of the children of Iſrael, But, 
beſides this general Confeſſion, the Jews were obliged, during the ten days imme- 
diately preceding the feaſt of Expiation, to make a particular Confeſſion of their fins, 
either to God alone, or in the preſence of a few perſons. If their fins were a 
breach of the firſt table, or offences againſt God only, they were not obliged to 
confeſs them before men ; and Maimonides ſays, it would have been a piece of 
impudence to do ſo, But violations of the ſecond Table, or offences againſt their 
neighbour, were to be acknowledged in the preſence of their brethren. A criminal, 
under ſentence of death, when he came within ten cubits of the place of execution, 
was obliged to make a public acknowledgment of his fins, and to ſay, Let my death 
be an expiation for all my fins, or words to the fame purpoſe ; and this he did after 
the example of Achan, who was admoniſhed by Joſhua to give glory to the Lord God Joſh. vii. 19. 
of Ijrael, and to make Confeſſion unto him. 

It has been a cuſtom, among the more modern Jews, when a perſon was ſick, Lx is, Orig, 
to ſend ten men, with a rabbin, before whom the ſick man repeated a Confeſſion = 4 * 
of his ſins, which was compoſed in an alphabetical order, each letter of the alpha- 
bet containing one of the ſins that are uſually committed. | 

In the primitive Chriſtian Church, no other Confeſfion of fins was required, in Bux OFAN: 
order to receive baptiſm, than a general renunciation of the Devil, and all his works, m7 . 
For St Chryſoſtom, ſpeaking of the difference between God's choice of his ſervants, 5. 15. 
and an earthly prince or maſter's choice of his ſoldiers or ſlaves, makes it to conſiſt Cuxxs. Ho- 
in this; that, before men were allowed to enter the liſts in the public theatre, mil. 65-00; 
they were led about by a cryer, proclaiming theſe words, Does any one accuſe this ey ; 
man? but, in God's choice of us, he declares he receives us, though men and Avecvsr. 
devils teſtify againſt us, and accuſe us of the moſt horrid crimes ; much leſs does he RE 
require of us to publiſh our own offences. And therefore, when the ancients ſpeak 
of Confeſſion of ſins made at the time of baptiſm, they muſt be underſtood to mean, 2 por Nas: 
either a general Confeſſion of unworthineſs, or ſuch a particular Confeſſion, as men hee. * 
voluntarily impoſed upon themſelves. | 


Nor 
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Bixenaw, Not did the Church lay any obligation on the conſciences of men, to make either 
XV. kh. 8. public or private Confeſſion of their fins, to any but God, in order to qualify them 
$. 6. for the Communion. The Confeſſions of the primitive Chriſtians were all voluntary, 
and not impoſed upon them by any laws of the Church. Notwithſtanding which, 
Id. ib. B. it muſt be owned, that private Confeſſion, though not abſolutely required, yet was 
gs ch. 3. allowed and encouraged by the ancients, in ſome caſes, and upon ſpecial occaſions. 
For, firſt, they adviſed men, in caſe of leſſer ſins, to make Confeſſion mutually 
to each other, that they might have each other's prayers and aſſiſtance; according 
Ch. v, 16. to the advice of St James, Confeſs your faults one to another, and pray for one another, 
that ye may be healed. Which, tho' it be produced by the Romaniſts in favour of 
auricular Confeſſion to a Prieſt, yet the ancients underſtood it only as a direction to 
Chriſtians to confeſs mutually to each other. 2. In caſe of injuries done to an 
private perſon, it was expected that the offender ſhould make a private Confeſſion 
of his fault to the perſon injured. 3. When men were under any perplexities of 
mind, or troubles of conſcience ; this was another caſe, in which they were directed 
to have recourſe to ſome paſtor, and to take his counſel and advice. 4. Origen gives 
another reaſon for confeſſing private fins to the Prieſt, which is, that he was the 
fitteſt judge, when it was proper to do public penance for private offences. See 
PENITENTIARY. 
The Romiſh Church not only requires Confeſſion as a duty, but has advanced it to 
the dignity of a ſacrament : and this greatly adds to the power of the clergy of that 
Casar. de Church over the laity. © Confeſſion ſubmits a fearful penitent, whoſe conſcience 
veter. Chriſt. © js oppreſſed with ſcruples, loaded with remorſe, and weakened by the remembrance 
N of its ſins, to the abſolute will of a cunning prieſt; who beholds ſcepters at his 
© feet, humbles crowns, and makes thoſe tremble, who ſtrike terror into whole 
 ALer's Ri- © nations,” Confeſſion, in the church of Rome, muſt be made in the day-time, 
1 and, if poſſible, when there are people in the Church. As ſoon as the penitent 
comes up to the Confeſſional, or ſeat of the Prieſt, who confeſſes, he makes the ſign 
of the croſs, and aſks the Confeſſor Dr Then the penitent kneels, with his 
hands claſped, and uplifted. The Confeſſional is open before, and has two lattice- 
windows in it, one on each fide. The Confeflor fits, with his cap on his head, 
and his ear ſtooped towards the penitent ; in which poſture, he receives his Con- 
feſſion in a whiſper ; whence it is called auricular Confeſſiun. This ended, the 
prieſt uncovers himſelf, and, ſtretching out his right-hand towards the penitent, 
ronounces the abſolution. See PENANCE. 


Preface tothe That Confeſſion is a cuſtom obſerved in the Greek Church, is paſt all diſpute. 


282 the Ricaut call this practice one of the fundamental pillars of the eaſtern Churches; 
Cc © the axis, upon which their whole eccleſiaſtical polity turns; and that, without 


* which the clergy would no longer have any authority or influence over the con- 
* ſciences of the people, and would very ſeldom be able to reprove them, in a 
country, where they could fly to the arms of infidels for ſhelter and protection 
© againſt the cenſures and reprehenſions of their own paſtors. There are four 
ſtated times in the year for Confeſſion. The penitent withdraws with the prieſt 
to ſome remote corner of the Church; where he ſits down, with his head uncovered, 
and the Confeſſor aſſures him, the angel of the Lord is there preſent, to take his 
Confeſſion, exhorting him at the ſame time to conceal none of his fins. After Con- 
feſſion, the penitent receives abſolution, and gives the prieſt a ſmall gratuity of mone 

Tovrnxe- for his trouble. If we may credit a judicious and learned traveller, the practice of 

4 V9)- Confeſſion is enormouſly abuſed by the Greeks. If a penitent acknowledges he has 

8 robbed another, the prieſt aſks him, whether the perſon injured be a native of his 
own country, or a Frank : if the penitent anſwers the latter ; then there is no harm 
done, ſays the prieſt, provided we ſhare the booty between us. 'Theſe are natural 
conſequences of the ignorance and poverty of the Greeks in general. 

Hooks, © It ſtandeth with us in the Church of England, as touching public Confeſ- 

Eccleſ. Polity. « ſion, thus. 

B.VI-P-32?- © Firſt, ſeeing day by "7 we in our Church begin our public prayers to Almighty 
God with public acknowledgment of our fins, in which Confeſſion every man, 
© proſtrate before his glorious majeſty, crieth againſt himſelf, and the miniſter with 
© one ſentence pronounceth univerſally all clear, whoſe acknowledgment hath pro- 
© ceeded from a true penitent mind; what reaſon is there every man ſhould not, 
© under the general terms of Confeſſion, repreſent to himſelf his own particulars 
* whatſoever, and, adjoining thereto that affection, which a contrite ſpirit worketh, 
4 2 embrace 


CON 
embrace to as full effect the words of divine grace, as if the ſame were ſeverally 
and particularly uttered, with addition of prayers, impoſition of hands, and all 


afhance in God's peculiar mercy towards them? The difference of general and 
particular forms in Confeſſion is not ſo material, that any man's ſafety or ghoſt! 


* 
* ceremonies and ſolemnities, that might be uſed, for the ſtrengthening of men's 
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good ſhould depend upon it.” As for private Confeſſion, (ſays Biſhop Jewell) 4 part 


abuſes and errors ſet apart, we condemn it not, but leave it at liberty. 


In time of parliament, it uſed to be one of the firſt things the houſe did, to Sr vs xs, 


power with the King, or elſe leſt he ſhould reveal to the Pope what the houſe 
* wasin doing, as no doubt he did, when the Catholic cauſe was concerned. 

* The difference between us and the Papiſts is, we both allow contrition, but 
the Papiſts make Confeſſion a part of contrition ; they ſay, a man is not ſuffi- 
ciently contrite till he confeſs his ſins to a prieſt. 

* Why ſhould I think a prieſt will not reveal Confeſſion ? I am ſure he will do 
any thing that is forbidden him, haply not ſo often as I. The utmoſt puniſh- 
ment 1s deprivation. And how can it be proved, that ever any man revealed 
Confeſſion, when there is no witneſs? And no man can be witneſs in his own 
cauſe. A meer gullery ! there was a time, when it was in the Church, and 
that is much againſt their auricular Confeſſion.” 

The word Confeſſion has a particular and foreign ſignification, ſometimes occurring 
in hiſtory : the ancients called the ſepulchres or tombs of the martyrs by this name. 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


« petition the King, that his Confeſſor might be removed, as fearing either his be- Talk. 


D U b ANGE;, 
Gloſſar. Lati- 
nitat. inſim. 


CONFESSION OF AUGSBOURG, or AUGUSTAN CONFES-Marn- 


ST ON. A Confeflion of Faith, drawn up by Melanchthon, and preſented by 


BOURG, 


Hiſt. du Lu- 


him, and Luther, to the Emperor Charles V, at Augſbourg, in the year 1530. theraniſme. 


It was divided into two parts, and was deſigned to ſupport all the points of the 
Lutheran reformation, and to ſhew the heterodoxy of the Church of Rome. 

The firſt part contained twenty-one articles, The Iſt acknowledged, and agreed 
to all the deciſions of the firſt four General Councils, concerning the Trinity. 


The IId admitted of original ſin, but defined it differently from the church of 


Rome, making it to conſiſt only in concupiſcence. The IIId contained the ſub- 
ſtance of the Apoſtles Creed. The IVth maintained, againſt the Pelagians, that a 
man cannot be juſtified by the meer ſtrength and capacity of nature ; and, againſt 
the Roman Catholics, that zu/tzFication is the effect of faith, excluſive of good 
works. The Vth agreed with the Church of Rome, that the word of God, and 
the ſacraments, are the means of conveying the Holy Spirit, but differed from that 
communion, by aflerting, that this divine operation is never preſent without faith. 
The VIth affirmed, that our faith ought to produce good wworks, purely in obedience 
to God, and not in order to our own juſtification. The VIIth made the fue Church 
to conſiſt of none but the righteous. The VIIIth acknowledged the validity of the 
ſacraments, though adminiſtered by hypocrites or wicked perſons. The IX ch 
aſſerted, againſt the Anabaptiſts, the neceſſity of Infant-baptiſin. The Xth ac- 
knowledged the preſence of the body and blood of Chriſt under the conſecrated 
elements ; adding, that this myſterious preſence in the Holy Sacrament continued 
with the elements only during the time of receiving, and that the Eucharif ought to 
be given in both kinds. The XIth granted the neceſſity of ab/olution to penitents, 
but denied their being obliged to make a particular Confeſſion of their ſins. The 
XIIth condemned the Anabaptiſts, who affirm, that whoever is once juſtified 
cannot fall from grace; as alſo the Novatians, who refuſed abſolution to fins com- 
mitted after baptiſm ; aſſerting withal, againſt the church of Rome, that a repent- 
ing finner is not made capable of forgiveneſs by any acts of Penance whatever. 
The XIIIth required actual faith from thoſe, who participate of the ſacraments. 


The XIVth forbad thoſe, who were not lawfully called, to teach in the church, 


or adminiſter the ſacraments. The XVth appointed the obſervation of the 
feſtivals, and preſcribed the ceremonies of the Church. The XVIth acknowledged 
the obligation of Civil Laws, and approved the magiſtracy, propriety of eſtates, 
and marriage. The XVIIth acknowledged the Reſurrection, Heaven, and Hell, 
and condemned the two following errors of the Anabaptiſts, and Fifth-monarchy 
men; v/2z. That the puniſhment of the devils and the damned will have an end, 
and that the faints will reign with Chriſt a thouſand years upon earth. The 
XVIIIch declared, that our 4z/ls are not ſufficiently free, in actions relating to the 
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promoting of our ſalvation. The XIXth maintained, that, notwithſtanding God 
created man, and till continues to preſerve him, he neither is, nor can be, the 
author of /n. The XXth affirmed, that good works are not altogether unprofitable : 
and the XXIſt forbad the invocation of ſaints. 

The ſecond part of the Auguſtan Confeſſion is altogether in oppoſition to the 
Church of Rome, containing the ſeven principal abuſes, on which the Lutherans 
found the neceſſity of ſeparating from the communion of that Church. The Iſt 
head enjoined communion in both kinds, and forbad the proceſſion of the Holy 
Sacrament. The IId condemned the celibacy of Prieſts. By the IIId private 
maſſes were aboliſhed, and ſome part at leaſt of the congregation were obliged to 
communicate with the Prieſt, The IVth declared againſt the neceſſity of makin 
a particular Confeſſion of ſins to the Prieſt. The Vth rejected tradition. The VIth 
diſallowed of monaſtic vows : and the VIIth aſſerted, that the power of the Church 
conſiſted only in preacking the goſpel, and adminiſtring the ſacraments. 

This Confeflion of faith was ſigned by the Elector of Saxony, and his eldeſt fon, 
by the Marquis of Brandenbourg, by the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Prince of Hai- 
nault, and the republics of Nuremberg and Rutlingua. It was argued before the 
Emperor Charles V, but rejected; the Roman Catholics having a majority of votes 
in the council. This was followed by a conference between ſeven deputies of 
each party; in which, Luther being abſent, Melanchthon, by his mollifying 
explanations, brought both ſides to an agreement in relation to fifteen of the firſt 


twenty-one articles. But the conference broke up without adjuſting all the differences 
between them. | : 


CONFESSOR. In the primitive times, thoſe Chriſtians, in general, who 
had ſuffered for the fake of their religion, and, in particular, thoſe who had made 
a publick Confe/jjon of their faith before the Heathen magiſtrates, were honoured with 
the name of Confeſſors. 

A Confeſſor, in the Romiſh Church, is a prieſt, were receives the confeſſion of 
the penitents. See CONFESSION. 


CONFIRMATION. A rite of the Chriſtian religion ; which, in the 
primitive Church, uſed to be given to Chriſtians immediately after baptiſm, if the 
Biſhop happened to be preſent at the ſolemnity. It was a ſolemn prayer for the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the perſons baptized ; and was accompanied with a 
ſecond unction, impoſition of hands, and the ſign of the croſs. But, if the Biſhop 
was abſent, the ceremony was deferred till an opportunity oftered of preſenting the 
new-baptized perſons to him. Nor was this rite confined to adult perſons, but 
infants likewiſe received Confirmation, as ſoon as they were baptized : a practice, 
which continued in the Church for many ages; it being mentioned by Pope 
Gregory, both in his Sacramentarium and in his Epiſtles, and after him by all the 
writers in the VIIIth and IXth centuries. And we are told, that the fame practice 
is obſerved among the Greeks to this day. a 

The antiquity of this ceremony is by all ancient writers carried as high as the 
Apoſtles, and founded upon their example and practice. There are three paſſages 
of ſcripture, from which they generally deduce it: Acts vin, where mention is 
made of the Apoſtles laying hands on thoſe, whom Philip had baptized : A&s xix, 
where St Paul laid his hands on thoſe, whom he baptized after John's 
baptiſm : and Heb. vi, 2. where mention is made of 7mpofition of hands among the 
firſt principles of religion. The ancients did not think this rite of Confirmation fo 
abſolutely neceſſary, that the want of it would exclude from the kingdom of Hea- 
ven thoſe, who had already received baptiſm : yet they laid ſuch ſtreſs upon it, that 
they puniſhed the negle& of it by marks of diſgrace and public cenſure; and they 
denied the privilege of eccleſiaſtical promotion, and holy orders, to ſuch perſons, 
as had voluntarily and careleſsly omitted it. 

The Romaniſts have advanced the rite of Confirmation to the dignity of a facra- 
ment. In the Romiſh Church, Biſhops only are allowed to confirm, and the 
ceremony muſt be performed on Whitſunday, becauſe the Holy Ghoſt then 
deſcended on the Apoſtles. Seven years is the ſtated age for Confirmation ; 
however, they are ſometimes confirmed before, and ſometimes after that age. 
The perſon to be confirmed has a god-father and god-mother appointed him, as 
in baptiſm, 2 | | 
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The candidates for Confirmation muſt be A and conſequently receive this 
Sacrament in the morning. They ſtand in order before the Biſhop, ſupported under 
the arms by their god-fathers ; the boys on the right hand, and the girls on the left. 
After the proper prayers, the Biſhop dips the thumb of his right hand into the 
chriſm, or holy oil, and therewith makes the ſign of the croſs on their foreheads, 
and at the ſame time gives a gentle blow on the cheek to the perſon confirmed, 
ſaying to him, or her, peace be with you. Immediately after, the forehead of the 

rſon confirmed is bound with a ſlip of linnen about the breadth of two fingers ; 
when the Biſhop ſays to him, I confirm you by the unction of ſalvation, in the name 
of the Father, &c. The ceremony ends with the bleſſing of the perſons confirmed. 
The little blow, which the Biſhop gives to each perſon confirmed, ſeems borrowed 
from the practice of the antient Romans, who uſed to manumiſe, or ſet free, theit 
flaves, by giving them a box on the ear: ſo that Confirmation is to be conſidered 
as a kind of ſpiritual enfranchiſment. As to the god-fathers ſupporting the can- 
didate, it ſeems to denote, that thoſe, who have not been confirmed, are weak 
in Chriſtianity. 
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The ceremony of Confirmation, we find, makes a part of the religion of the E 
Gaures, or modern Perſſans. The infant, at the age of ſeven years, is introduced % . 


to the prieſt, in order to be confirmed. The prieſt, after aſking bim a few que- 
ſtions ſuitable to the occaſion, teaches him ſome prayers, which the child muſt pro- 
nounce over the fire, having his mouth and noſtrils covered, that his breath may 
not contaminate or prophane that ſacred element. As ſoon as he has finiſhed his 
prayers, the prieſt gives him ſome water to drink, and the rind of a pomegranate to 
chew in his mouth, for his internal purification. To conclude, he waſhes him in a 
bathing tub, and puts on him a particular garment, called the Sydra, and ties it 
with a conſecrated girdle. 

The Order of Confirmation, in the Church of England, does not determine the 
preciſe age of the perſons to be confirmed, but appoints it to be, when they are 
come to a competent age, and can ſay, in their mother-tongue, the Creed, the Lord's- 


Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and can anſwer to the other queſtions of the Catechiſm. 


The honour of diſpenſing this holy ordinance is reſerved for Biſhops alone ; and it is 


enjoined by the Canon, that every Biſhop, or his Suffragan, in his accuſtomed viſi- Canon LX. 


tation, do in his own perſon carefully obſerve the ſaid cuſtom : and if, in that year, 
© by reaſon of infirmity, he be not able perſonally to viſit, then he ſhall not omit the 
© execution of that duty of Confirmation, the next year after, as he may conveniently.” 
The meaning and intent of Confirmation, in the language of our Church, is 
that children being now come to the years of diſcretion, and having learned wha 
their god-fathers and god-mothers promiſed for them in baptiſm, they may them- 
ſelves, with their own mouth and conſent, openly, and before the Church, ratify 
and confirm the ſame ; and alſo promiſe, that, by the grace of God, they will 
evermore endeavour themſelves faithfully to obſerve: ſuch things, as they by their 
own confeſſion have aſſented unto.” n 
The form of Confirmation, as it ſtands at preſent in our Liturgy, is very different 
from that appointed to be uſed by the firſt book of King Edward VII; in which, 
immediately after the prayer, beginning Almighty and Everlaſting God, the miniſter 
was to uſe the following words: © Sign them, O Lord, and mark them tc be 
* thine for ever, by the virtue of thy Holy Croſs and Paſſion. Confirm and 
* ſtrengthen them with the inward unction of the Holy Ghoſt, mercifully unto 
everlaſting life. Amen“ Then the Biſhop was to croſs them on the forehead, 
* and lay his hand upon their heads, faying; © N. I ſign the with the ſign of the 
* croſs, and lay mine hands upon thee, in the name of the Father, &c. Amen.” 
Theſe forms were certainly much more conformable to thoſe uſed in the primitive 
Church, than what we have now. The reaſons for changing them are not ſo evi- 
dent. Perhaps our Reformers thought, that, Anointing and making the ſign of the 
Croſs not having any clear texts of ſcripture on their fide, and nothing appearing 
to be eſſential to the office, but what we find the Apoſtles themſelves uſed, vis. 
Prayer, and t r of hands, they were at liberty to lay them aſide, and reduce 
the office to the ſtandard of the original, apoſtolical, practice. 
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_ CONGREGATION. In the conſtitution of the Pope's court, it means an Alu ons 
aſſembly of Cardinals, met for the diſpatch of ſome particular buſineſs. Each Peſcription of 


Congregation has it's chief, or preſident; it's ſecretary, who regiſters the debates 
and 


the Court of 
» Rome. 
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writes letters in purſuance of the decrees of the Congregation. The inſtruments to 
be diſpatched are ſigned by the Preſident, and the ſeal affixed by the Secretary, 
There are ſeveral Congregations inſtituted by different Popes, and denominated from 
the peculiar buſineſs, which lies before them, There 1s 

I. The Pope's Congregation, inſtituted by Sixtus V. They are to prepare the 
moſt difficult beneficiary matters, which are afterwards to be debated in the Con- 
fiſtory, in the preſence of the Pope. This Congregation is compoſed of ſeveral 
Cardinals, whoſe number is not fixed. The Cardinal-Deacon, or, in his abſence, 
ſome other Cardinal choſen by the Pope pro tempore, preſides in this aſſembly. 
The affairs treated in it are, the erecting of new Sees and Cathedral churches ; 
re-unions, ſuppreſſions, and reſignations of Biſhoprics ; Coadjutorſhips ; Alienations 
of Church-revenues ; and laſtly, the taxes and annates of all the benefices, to which 
the Pope collates. 

II. The Congregation of the Holy Office, or Inquiſition. This Congregation was 

inſtituted by Pope Paul III, at the deſire of Cardinal Carafta, who, being afterwards 
raiſed to the Pontificate under the name of Paul IV, enlarged the privileges there- 
of, to which Sixtus V added ſtatutes; by which means this tribunal became ſo pow- 
erful and formidable, that the Italians at that time uſed to ſay, 1 ſommo pontiſice 
Sexto non la pardonare a Chriſto, i. e. Pope Sixtus would not pardon Chriſt 
himfelf. : 
This Congregation generally conſiſts of twelve Cardinals, and ſometimes many 
more, as alſo of a conſiderable number of prelates and divines of different orders, 
both ſecular and regular, who are called Conſulters, and Qualificators of the Holy 
Office. This Congregation takes cognizance of hereſies, and all novel opinions; 
as alſo of apoſtaſy, magic, witchcraft ; the abuſe of the ſacraments, and the ſpread- 
ing of pernicious books. For this purpoſe, an aſſembly is held every Wedneſday 
at the General of the Jacobins, and every Thurſday before the Pope, who is preſi- 
dent thereof. | | | 

The palace of the Holy Office ſerves likewiſe by way of priſon for ſuch as are 
accuſed or ſuſpected of the above-mentioned crimes ; who, in caſe they are found 
guilty, are delivered over to the ſecular arm. But at preſent they ſeldom go farther 
than puniſhing them with perpetual impriſonment ; nor is this tribunal near ſo 
rigorous and ſevere, as in Spain, Portugal, and other countries, where the Inquiſition 
is eſtabliſhed. See INQUISITION. | 

III. The Congregation de propaganda fide. It was inſtituted by Gregory XV, 
and conſiſts of eighteen Cardinals, one of the Secretaries of State, an apoſtolical 
Prothonotary, a Referendary, an aſſiſtant or lateral Judge, and a Secretary of the 
Holy Office. All theſe prelates and officers meet in his Holineſs's preſence, as 
often as occaſion requires, in order to examine whatever may be of advantage to 
religion, and to conſult about miſſions, &c. 

IV. The Congregation for explaining the Council of Trent, At the breaking up of 
that council, Pius IV deputed certain Cardinals, who had afliſted in it, to put an 
end to all doubts, which might ariſe concerning it's decrees. Sixtus V fixed this 
Congregation, and impowered it to interpret all points both of diſcipline and faith. 
This Congregation meets once a week at the palace of the ſenior Cardinal, the 
whole aflembly being compoſed of perſons of that dignity. The preſident is choſen 
out of the body by the Pope, and is paid twelve hundred crowns of gold yearly out 
of the apoſtolic chamber. The other Cardinals have no falaries, but think it 
the 1 honour to aſſiſt in explaining the moſt important matters relating 
to religion. 

V. The Congregation of the Index. The Fathers of the council of Trent, con- 
ſidering the great number of pernicious and heretical books, publiſhed ſince the 
invention of Printing, deputed certain Cardinals, and other Divines, to examine into 
ſuch books. Theſe deputies drew up a liſt thereof, divided into ſeveral claſſes ; 
and the Council gave orders for correcting, in a ſecond impreſſion, whatever 
theſe examiners had altered, or expunged. Pope Pius V confirmed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this Congregation, and impowered it to examine all books written 
ſince the Council of Trent, and all ſuch as ſhall be publiſhed hereafter. This 
Congregation 1s compoſed of ſeveral Cardinals, and a ſecretary of the order 


of St Dominic: but it ſeldom aſſembles, except on affairs of the higheſt im- 
portance, 8 65 
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VI. The Congregation of Immunities ; eſtabliſhed by Pope Urban VIII, in order 
to obviate the difficulties and diſputes, which aroſe in the judgments of ſuch 
ſuits, as were carried on againſt church-men for various matters, whether civil or 
criminal. This Congregation is compoſed of ſeveral Cardinals nominated by his 
Holineſs, and takes cognizance of all eccleſiaſtical immunities and exemptions. It 
is held in the palace of the ſenior Cardinal every Tueſday, 

VII. The Congregation of Biſhops and Regulars. Pope Sixtus V, in the beginning 
of his pontificate, united two Congregations under the name above-mentioned. It 
is compoſed of a certain number of Cardinals at his Holineſs's pleaſure, and of a 
prelate, who is the ſecretary thereof, and has fix writers under him. This Congrega- 
tion has power to regulate all ſuch diſputes as ariſe between Biſhops and the monaſtic 
orders; and aſſembles every Friday for that purpoſe. _ | 

VIII. The Congregation for the examination of Biſhops ; inſtituted by Gregory XIV, 
to examine into the qualifications of all ſuch church-men, as are nominated to 
Biſhoprics. It is compoſed of eight Cardinals, fix Prelates, ten Divines of different 
orders, both ſecular and regular, ſome of whom muſt be Doctors of the Canon Law. 
\ - Theſe examiners are choſen by the Pope, and aſſemble in his palace every Tueſday 
and Friday, when any affair is to be examined, All the Italian Biſhops are obliged 
to ſubmit to this examination before they are conſecrated ; and for this purpoſe they 
preſent themſelves upon their knees before his Holineſs, who is ſeated in an eaſy 
chair, whilſt the examiners, ſtanding on each hand of him, interrogate them on 
ſuch heads of Divinity, and the Canon Law, as they think proper. Such as are 
raiſed to the Cardinalate, before they are made Biſhops, are diſpenſed from this 
examination; as are all Cardinal- Nephews. 3 

IX. The Congregation of the morals of Biſhops ; inſtituted by Pope Innocent XI, 
to enquire into the morals of church-men, recommended to Eccleſiaſtical Dignities. 
It is compoſed of three Cardinals, two Biſhops, four Prelates, and a Secretary, who 
is the Pope's auditor, It is held alternately in the palaces of the three Cardinals, 
where they examine very ſtrictly the certificates of the life and manners of the 
candidates. However thoſe, who have led irregular lives, find ſeveral ways of elu- 
ding the examination of this tribunal. 8 | | 

X. The Congregation for the reſidence of Biſhops. It has the power of enjoining, 
or diſpenſing with the reſidence of the Italian Biſhops, and obliging all Abbots to 
reſide in their ſeveral communities. It conſiſts of three Cardinals, three Prelates, 
and a Secretary. But, having very little buſineſs, they aſſemble but ſeldom, and 
that only at the requeſt of ſuch Biſhops or Abbots, as defire to be abſent from their 
Churches, for reaſons ſpecified in their petitions. 

XI. The Congregation for ſuch monaſteries, as are to be ſu 1 8 This Con- 
gregation was inſtituted by Pope Innocent X, to enquire into the ſtate of the Italian 
monaſteries, and to ſuppreſs thoſe, whoſe temporalities were ſo far diminiſhed, that 
the remainder was not ſufficient for the maintenance of ſix religious. It is compoſed 
of eight Cardinals, and a certain number of Monks, deputed by the provincials of 
orders, to take care of their intereſts. This aſſembly regulates the pretenſions of 
founders and benefactors, and their heirs, and diſpoſes of the remains of the tem- 
poralities of abandoned and ruined houſes : it likewiſe examines the petitions of ſuch 
communities, or Cities; as defire to rebuild; and found a-new, any monaſtery ; 
for which it diſpatches the proper inſtruments, | | 

XII. The Congregation of the apoſtolical viſitation. It is compoſed of a certain 


number of Cardinals, and Prelates, whoſe buſineſs it is to viſit, in the name of the 


Pope, as Archbiſhop of Rome, the ſix Biſhoprics, Suffragans to the metropolis 
of Rome. 15 HS: | 

XIII. The Congregation of relics. It is compoſed of fix Cardinals, and four 
Prelates ; and their buſineſs is to ſuperintend the relics of ancient martyrs, that are 
frequently found in catacombs, and other ſubterraneous places in Rome, and to 
diſtinguiſh their bones, ſhrines, and tombs, from thoſe of the Heathens, who were 
buried undiſtinguiſhed in thoſe ſubterraneous caverns. After the Congregation has 
pronounced ſentence on the validity of any relics, they are conſigned to the Vicar, 
and the Pope's ſacriſtan, who diſtributes them to ſuch as deſire them. | 

XIV. The Congregation of Indulgences. This Congregation, the number of whoſe 


Cardinals and Prelates is not fixed, aſſembles in the palace of the ſenior Cardinal, to 


examine into the cauſes and motives of thoſe, who ſue for Indulgences. The . | 
| Aa a a | 
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of this Congregation ſends the minutes and concluſions of petitions to the ſecretary of 
the briefs, who diſpatches them under the fiſherman's ſeal. 

XV. The Congregation of rites. Pope Sixtus V founded this Congregation, to 
regulate the ceremonies and rites of the new offices of ſaints, which are added to 
the Romiſh calendar, when any perſon is canonized. It has authority to explain 
the rubrics of the Maſs-book, and Breviary, when any difficulties are ſtarted in rela- 
tion thereto : and it's power extends to pronounce ſentence, from which there is no 
appeal, on all diſputes relating to the precedency of churches. It is compoſed of 
eight Cardinals, and a Secretary, who aſſemble once a month in the palace of the 
ſenior Cardinal. 

XVI. The Congregation for the building of churches. Pope Clement VIII 
founded this Congregation, to ſuperintend the building of St Peter's church, ad- 
joining to the Vatican, and it is employed, to this day, in repairing and beautifying 
it. It conſiſts of eight Cardinals, and four Prelates, who aſſemble at the palace of 
the ſenior Cardinal, on the Monday or Saturday neareſt to the beginning and 
middle of each month. This Congregation has the peculiar privilege of altering 
the laſt wills and teſtaments of thoſe, who bequeath ſums to be employed in 
pious uſes, and to apply the money towards ſupporting the fabric of St Peter's. 


CONISALUS. A Pagan deity, whom the Athenians worſhipped with the 
ſame rites and ceremonies, as the Lampfacians did their god Priapus; whence ſome 
are induced to think, they were the ſame deity under different names. 


CONSECRATION. A devoting, or ſetting apart, any thing to the worſhip 
and ſervice of God. | 

The Moſaical Law ordained, that all the firſt born, both of man and beaſt, 
ſhould be ſanctiſied, or conſecrated to God. The whole race of Abraham was, in 
a peculiar manner, conſecrated to his worſhip : and the tribe of Levi, and family of 
Aaron, were more immediately conſecrated to the ſervice of God. 

Beſides theſe Conſecrations, ordained by the ſovereign authority of God, there 
were others, which depended on the will of men, and were either to continue for 
ever, or for a time only, Thus Joſhua devoted, or conſecrated, the Gibeonites to 
the ſervice of the tabernacle. David and Solomon in like manner devoted the 
Nethinims to the ſervice of the temple, for ever. Hannah, the mother of Samuel, 
offered her ſon to the Lord, to ſerve all his life-time in the tabernacle: and the 
* who promiſed Zechariah a ſon, commanded him to conſecrate him to the 
Lord. | | 

The Hebrews ſometimes devoted their fields or cattle to the Lord ; after which 
they were no longer in their power, David, and the kings his ſucceſſors, often 
vowed and conſecrated the ſpoils taken in war. 

The New Teſtament furniſhes us with inſtances of Conſecration. Chriſtians in 
general are conſecrated to the Lord, and are an holy race, a choſen people. Biſhops, 
and other miniſters of the Goſpel, are in a peculiar manner ſet apart for his ſervice. 
Churches, church-yards, ſacred veſſels, and other utenſils, belonging to the worſhip 
of God, are conſecrated things. Monaſteries, and religious houſes, with the 
Monks and Nuns, who devote themſelves by folemn vows to the exerciſe of a reli- 
gious life, may be added to the liſt ; and the Romaniſts conſecrate almoſt every 
thing, as bells, candles, books, water, oil, aſhes, palms, ſwords, banners, pictures, 
croſſes, agnus dei's, roſes, childrens clouts, &c. which from that time are of great 
uſe to preſerve people from diſeaſes, ſtorms by ſea and land, thunder and light- 


ning, &c. 


BIN GAM, 
Orig. Eccleſ. 
B. VIII. ch. g. 


Eusr B. de 
vit. Con- 
ſtant. lib. iv. 
cap. 43. 


Among the antient Chriſtians, the Conſecration of Churches was performed with 

a great deal of pious ſolemnity. In what manner it was done for the three firſt 
ages, 1s uncertain, the moſt authentic accounts reaching no higher than the 
fourth, when, in the peaceable reign of Conſtantine, churches were every where 
built, and dedicated with great ſolemnity. It was uſual for a whole ſynod of the 
neighbouring or provincial Biſhops to meet at the dedication, Thus the Church 
at Jeruſalem, which Conſtantine built over the holy ſepulchre of our Saviour, was 
conſecrated in a full ſynod of all the Biſhops of the eaſt. The ſolemnity uſrally 
began with a panegyrical oration, or ſermon, in commemoration of the founder. 
Then they proceeded to prayers ; among which they ſeem to have had one. for the 
church then to be dedicated, Some think the dedication conſiſted in fetting 800 
| | e 
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the ſign of the Croſs, or in placing a Communion Table in the church. But what _ 
ever it conſiſted in, the act of Conſecration was ſo NN. reſerved to the office Conc. Bracat 
of Biſhops, that Preſbyters were not allowed to perform it. 2, I. cap. 37, 

Antiently, churches were always dedicated to God, and not to Saints: though _ 
they were ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by their names, as a memorial of them, If Av * 4 > 
* (fay St Auſtin) we ſhould make a temple of wood or ſtone to any holy angel, lib. i. =— 
though never ſo excellent, ſhould we not be anathematized by the Church of God, 
for paying that ſervice to the creature, which is due only to the creator ? * | 

As to the time of Conſecration, it was performed indifferently on any day: but, 
whatever the day was, it was uſually kept and obſerved among their annual feſti- 
vals. To this Gregory the Great added a new cuſtom, here in England ; which 
was, that, on the annual feaſt of the dedication, the people might build themſelves Br oc, Hit: 
booths round about the church; and there feaſt themſelves, in lieu of their antient lb. i cp. 36. 
facrifices, while they were Heathens. And it is probable, our Fakes are the remains 
of theſe feaſts of dedication. x 

The Romaniſts have a great deal of pious foppery in the ceremonies of conſe- 
crating, or (as they always term it) dedicating a church; concerning which, See 
DEDICATION. 

In England, churches have always been conſecrated, with particular ceremonies 
attending the Conſecration, the form of which was left to the diſcretion of the 
Biſhop. There was one drawn up in 1661, though it was never authorized. 
Great offence was taken at the manner, in which Biſhop Laud conſecrated St Kathe- 
rine Creed Church, in London ; which was thus. . He came on a Sunday, being 
the 16th of January, An. 1630, to the weſt-door of that Church, and ſome perſons, 
prepared for that purpoſe, repeated aloud ; Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that 
the king of glory may come in. Immediately the doors were opened, and the Biſhop 
and ſome Doctors entered. Then he kneeled, and, with his eyes lifted up, and 
his arms ſpread, he pronounced the place to be holy, in the name of the Father, &c. 
Then he threw ſome of the duſt of the church ſeveral times into the air, as he 
approached the chancel, and, when he came to the rails of the Communion- 
Table, he bowed to it ſeveral times. Then they all went round the church, 
repeating the hundredth Pfalm, and afterwards a form of prayer, which concluded 
thus; We conſecrate this Church, and ſet it apart to thee, O Lord Chriſt, as holy 
ground, not to be prophaned to common es. Returning to the Communion-Table, 
he pronounced curſes againſt thoſe, who ſhould prophane that place, and, at eve 
curſe, he bowed towards the eaſt, and faid, Let all the people ſay, Amen. After- 
wards he pronounced bleſſings on all thoſe, who ſhould be benefactors, repeating, 
Let all the people ſay, Amen. Then there was a ſermon, and, after the ſermon, the 
Sacrament ; and, when the Biſhop come near the Altar, he bowed ſeven times; 
and, coming to the Bread, he gently lifted up the napkin, which he laid down 
again, and withdrew, bowing ſeveral times : then he uncovered the bread, as 
before : the like he did with the cover of the cup; and ſo the ceremony 
ended. | WE pn - 

The term Conſecration is particularly uſed for the benediction of the elements in 
the Euchariſt, The Romaniſts define it to be the converſion of the bread and wine 
into the real body and blood of Chriſt ; and that this is the ſentiment of that Church, 
is evident from the prieſt's elevating the Hoſte immediately after Conſecration, for 
the : Joop to adore it. See EUCHARIST. 

h 


he Greeks and Romans had a kind of Conſecration, or dedication, of animals. 

Suctonius mentions the Conſecration of a great number of , horſes; by Julius Czfar, In vit. I uu. 
when he paſſed the Rubicon; and Euſtathius obſerves, that it was cuſtomary, among ©*=*+ 
the Greeks, to conſecrate whole herds of cattle, and ſeveral forts of fowl, eſpecially In Odyſf. xi. 
geeſe and peacocks, to their gods ; giving thoſe animals their liberty; and forbidding 
all perſons to touch or moleſt them. Athenæus obſerves, that they paid the fame Lib. vii. 
compliment to fiſhes, eſpecially thoſe of the moſt palatable and reliſhing kind. 
Pliny takes notice, that Octavius Anicius's Dolphin had this favour conferred upon Ep. 33- lib. ix. 
it, lian likewiſe obſerves, that they ſometimes put necklaces about their fiſhes Hiſt. Anim, , 
necks, before they turned them looſe to their element. ef ED 1 

The Romans likewiſe had their magical Conſecrations; it being cuſtomary for 
their Emperors to offer facrifices, tepeat charms, and diſpoſe ſtatues in certain 
places, imagining that ſuch magical operations would hinder the Barbarians from 
entering into their dominions. In this manner Marcus Antoninus endeavoured 

| | to 
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S»a=r1ax.i (0 fortify himſelf againſt the invaſion of the Martomanni, Of this kind ſeems 
| wit, Heliogab. to have been the Palladium of Troy, and Memnon's vocal ſtatue, See T A- 
| LISM AN. 1 
We have a very curious and particular deſcription of the Conſecratio Pon- 


-- 1 Fificum, or Conſecration of the Roman Pontifs, in the following jambics, taken out 
0 | of Macrobius. 


Sammus Sacerdos nempe ſub terram ſcrobe 
| Acta in profundum conſecrandus mergitur, 
b Mire infulatus feſta vittis tempora 
| | Nectens, corona tum repexus aurea, 

Cinctu Gabino ſerica fultus toga : 

Tabulis ſuperne ſtrata texunt pulpita, 

Rimoſa rari pegmatis compagibus : 

Scindunt ſubinde vel terebrant aream, 

Creboque lignum perforant acumine, 

Pateat minutis ut frequens hiatibus. 

Huc Taurus ingens fronte torva & hiſpida, 
1 Sertis revinctus aut per armos floreis, 

i Aut impeditus cornibus, deducitur : 

Hic ut ftatuta eſt immolanda Bellua, 

Pectus ſacrato dividunt venabulo : 

Eructat amplum vulnus undam ſanguinis 

Ferventis, inque texta pontis ſubditi 

Fundit vaporum flumen, & late æſtuat. 

Tum per frequentes mille rimarum vias 

Illapſus imber tabidum rorem pluit, 

A | Defoſſus intus quem facerdos excipit, 

| Guttas ad omnes, ſtirpe ſubjectans caput, 
Et veſte & omni putrefactus corpore. 
Qui nos ſupinat, obvias offert genas, 

Supponit aures, labra, nares objicit, 

Oculos & ipſos proluit liquoribus, 

Nec jam palato parcit, & linguam rigat. 

Poſtquam cadaver ſanguine egeſto rigens 

Compage ab illa Flamines retaxerint; 

Procedit inde Pontifex viſu horridus, 

Oſtentat udum verticem, barbam gravem ; 

Omnes ſalutant, atque adorant eminus. 


The meaning of which is briefly this. They dug a pit in the earth; into which 
the perſon to be conſecrated was let down, dreſſed in the prieſtly veſtments, and 
the pit covered with a plank, bored through in many places, and full of holes. 
; Then they placed a bull, crowned with garlands of flowers, on the plank ; and 
if having cut his throat, the blood poured through the plank into the pit, and the prieſt 
| received it on his head, eyes, noſe, ears, &c. Then he was taken out, all covered 
with blood, and faluted Pontifex. 


| Fe5TVS. CONSENTES DEI [Lat.] Gods of the firſt order, in the Pagan ſyſtem 
| Pau54ni43- of Theology. They were ſuppoſed to conſtitute the council of Heaven: whence 

their name was derived either from the old Latin word conſo, which ſignifies to 

counſel; or from conſentire, to give conſent. There were twelve of theſe deities, fix 
| gods, and as many goddeſſes. They had golden ſtatues erected in the Forum 
| at Rome. The fix gods were, Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, 
| and Vulcan: the goddeſſes Juno, Minerva, Venus, Diana, Ceres, and Veſta. 
| See DEITIEõ. 
| 


Bison. GCONSISTENTES [Lat.] In Engliſh Co-fanders. The laſt order of 


4 77 1 penitents, in the primitive Chriſtian Church. They are fo called, becauſe they had | 
1.4. 6. liberty (after the other penitents, Energumens, and Catechumens, were diſmiſſed) 


to ſtand with the Faithful at the Altar, and join in the common prayers, and ſee the 
oblations 
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-blations offered; but yet they might not make their own oblations, nor partake 
of the Euchariſt with them. See PENITENTS. - 


CONSISTORY. At Rome, it is an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, held in the pre- Cerem. Fecl. 
ſence of the 7 for the reception of princes, or their ambaſſadors, for the Rom. lib. 1 
canonization of ſaints, for the promotion of Cardinals, and other important affairs. EI: ** 
When a public Conſiſtory is to be held, the Pope's throne is erected in the great hall 
of the apoſtolic palace. The Pope is ſeated on cloth of gold, under a canopy of the 
fame; and the foot of the throne is covered with red cloth. The cardinal biſhops 
and prieſts fit on the right, below the throne ; and the Deacons on the left, but 
ſo as to have their faces towards the Pope. The archbiſhops, biſhops, prothonotaries, 
and other prelates, fit on the ſteps of the throne ; on the loweſt ſtep, the ſub- 
deacons, auditors, clerks of the chamber, and acolyths with their woollen cowls; 
and the eccleſiaſtical officers of the Pope's court on the ground. The nephews 
of the reigning Pope, and other Roman princes, are ranged on each fide of the 
throne. The entrance of the paſſage leading to the throne is taken up by the Pope's 

ard. 

Private Conſiſtories have fewer ceremonials, and are held in ſome by-room of 
the ſacred palace. The pontifical throne has no ſteps, and is covered only with 
red cloth, and the ſeats of the Cardinals are painted of that colour. Till the 
XVth century, Conſiſtories were called by the ſound of a bell: but, by a decree 
of the congregation of rites, of the 16th of February 1630, when the Pope gives 
orders for a Conſiſtory, meſſengers are to be ſent to the houſes of the Cardinals, &c. 
to ſummon them. In private Conſiſtories the Pope appears in a white filk caſſock, 
and a red velvet cap laced with filver. 

The Biſhops courts, in England, held before their chancellors, or commiſlaries, 
are called Con/iſtory-courts. See CouRTs (ECCLESIASTICAL). 


CONSUALIA. A feſtival, inſtituted by Romulus, who, at the time of the Luv, His. 
rape of the Sabine virgins, found an altar under ground dedicated to the god Conſiss. lib. i. 
It was obſerved on the 16th day of Auguſt ; 'and, during the celebration, the 


horſes and afles were crowned with flowers, and a mule was facrificed to that god. 
See CONSUS, 


CONSUS. The Pagan god of counſel. He had an altar under ground in the Sexvvs, in 
great Circus, at Rome, to ſhew, that counſel ought to be kept ſecret. It was this Eu. vii. 


god, who was ſuppoſed to have inſpired Romulus with the deſign of raviſhing the 
Sabine virgins. KP 


CONTRITION. The Romaniſts define it, a ſorrow for fins, attended with Conc. Trident. 
a ſincere reſolution of reforming them. The word is derived from the Latin cn 4. 
terere, to break or bruiſe. Thus the Pfalmiſt ſays, A broken and contrite heart, O Pl. li, 17. 
God, thou ſhalt not deſpiſe. See AT TRITION. | 


CONVENT. A monaſtery, or religious houſe. See MonasTERy. 


CONVENTICLE. In Latin Conventiculum. A private aſſembly, or meet- 
ing, for the exerciſe of religion. The word was firſt attributed, as an appellation 
of reproach, to the religious aſſemblies of Wickliffe, in this nation, in the reigns of 2. Hen. IV. 
Edward III, and Richard II; and is now applied to illegal meetings of Noncon- © 75 v 
formiſts, There were ſeveral ſtatutes made in former reigns for the ſuppreſſion of 3 
Conventicles. But, by 1. W. and M. c. 18. it is ordered, that diſſenters may 16. Car. II. 


aſſemble for the performance of religious worſhip, provided their doors be not , 


locked, barred, or bolted. ag _ 5 


CONVOCAT ION. An aſſembly of the clergy of England, by their repreſen- 
tatives, to conſult on eccleſiaſtical matters. It is held during the ſeſſion of parliament, 
and conſiſts of an upper and a /ower houſe. In the upper houſe fit the Biſhops, and in 
the lower the inferior clergy, who are repreſented by their proctors, conſiſting of all 
the Deans and Archdeacons, of one proctor for every chapter, and two for the clergy 
of every dioceſe, in all one hundred forty three Divines ; viz. Twenty-two Deans, 
fifty- three Archdeacons, twenty-four. Prebendaries, and forty-four Proctors of the 
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Dioceſan clergy. The lower houſe chuſes its Prolocutor, or ſpeaker, and preſents 
him to the Archbiſhop and Biſhops of the upper houſe. His buſineſs is to take 
care that the members attend, to collect their debates and votes, and to carry their 
reſolutions-to:the upper houſe. 

The lower houſe of Convocation was formerly called together by two diſtinct 
writs, The firſt was the Parliamentary, or King's-writ to the Biſhops of every 


dioceſe, ſummoning them to parliament, with a clauſe in it, requiring each chapter 


An. 1. Edw. 
VI. 


25.Hen. VIII. 
c. 19. 


to ſend one of their body, and the clergy of each dioceſe two proctors, to repreſent 
them in parliament : whence ſome have been of opinion, that the clergy fat, 
together with the laity, in parliament, till the reign of Henry VIII, when they 
fell under a Præmunire, by ſubmitting to Cardinal Wolſey's legatine power, and 
forfeited their ſeats there. It is certain, the lower houſe of Convocation, in the 
next reign, apprehended they had a right to fit in parliament, and therefore peti- 
tioned the upper thouſe, to intercede with the king and protector, that they might 
be reftored to the ſame. This was again attempted in the latter end of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's reign, and in that of King James I; but ſtill without ſucceſs. 

The ſecond writ, by which the clergy were aſſembled together, was called the 
provincial writ. By the firſt writ, they were a meer ſtate convention, and not a 
church ſynod ; and the intent of their meeting was, to conſult about their civil 
rights, and to grant a portion of their eſtates towards the ſupport of the government. 
But, the Clergy not looking upon themſelves as. obliged to obey this lay-ſuramons, 
Archbiſhop Winchelſea prevailed with King Edward II to diſcharge them from it: 
and from that time, when the King iſſued his parliamentary writ to the Biſhops, 
he ſent another to the Archbiſhop, to ſummon all his provincial Biſhops to the 
Convocation. This ſecond writ was to ſecure their obedience to the former, and 
to make the aſſembly more canonical, as meeting by virtue of a ſummons from 
their Archbiſhop. This writ is now ordered by the Lord Chancellor, and tranſmitted 
by him to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who iflues thereupon his mandate to the 
Biſhop of London, as Dean of his province. 

The Clergy, aſſembled in .Convocation, had the power of giving away their 
own money, and taxing themſelves; a power, which they continued to exerciſe 
from the reformation till the 15th year of Charles II ; from which time they receded 
from that cuſtomary right, and were for that reaſon diſcharged from two of the four 
ſubſidies given by themſelves, and then in arrear : and it was for this reaſon, that 
from the time before-mentioned the rectors and vicars, who were to be taxed for 
their ſpiritual preferments, were allowed to vote in elections for knights of the ſhire, 
that they might ſtill be virtually taxed by themſelves. 

The power of the Convocation is limited by a ſtatute of King Henry VIII. 
They are not to make any canons, or eccleſiaſtical laws, without the King's licence, 
nor, when permitted to make any, can they put them in excution, but under theſe 
reſtrictions. | 

I. Such Canons muſt not be contrary to the King's prerogative. 

2. They muſt not contradict any ſtatute, or the common law. 

3. Nor muſt they alter any known cuſtom of the realm. 

They have the examining and cenſuring all heretical and ſchiſmatical books and 
perſons, &c. but there lies an appeal to the King in Chancery, or to his delegates. 
The Clergy in Convocation, and their ſervants, have the ſame privileges as members 


of parliament. 


COPE. An eccleſiaſtical habit. By an act of King Edward VI, whenſoever 
the Biſhop ſhall celebrate the holy communion in the Church, he ſhall have upon him, 


. befides his rochette, à ſurplice or albe, and a Cope, &c. It anſwers to the collobium, 


Hiſt. des Ord. 
Relig. 'T. I. 
ch. 8. 


or epiſcopal habit, of the ancient Church, and was at firſt a common habit, being 
a coat without ſleeves, but was afterwards uſed as a church-veſtment, only made 
very _— embroidery, and the like. The Greeks pretend, it was firſt uſed in 
memory of the mock robe put upon our Saviour, See CoLLOBIUM. 


 COPHTES or COPTES. The Chriſtians of Egypt. See RELIGION 
OF EGYPT. 8 — 
COPHTIC or COPTIC MONKS. The religious, among the Chriſtians 
of Egypt; who have the higheſt veneration for the monaſtic profeſſion, conſidering 
2 | it 
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it as the philoſophy of the law of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Monks as terreſtrial angels, 
or celeſtial men. They are obliged to part with all their poſſeſſions, before they 
enter upon a religious life, to renounce marriage for ever, to live in deſerts, to be 
cloathed in wool, and to eat no meat; to employ their whole time in prayer and 
labour, to be cantinually thinking upon God, and to apply themſelves to the read- 
ding of the holy ſcripture. They fleep on a mat laid upon the ground. Before 
they go to reſt, they proftrate themſelves an hundred and fifty times on the 
ground, ſtretching out their arms, in form of a croſs. They divide the day into 
three parts; one for prayer, one for refreſhment, and one for labour. Their faſts 
are the ſame with thoſe of the Cophtic Chriſtians in general. | 
The principal monaſteries of the Cophtic Monks are ſituated in deſerts. Some Ibid. ch. 9. 
of them have no gates, but you go in by a machine drawn up by pullies. The 
monaſtery of St Macaire is held in ſuch great veneration, that the patriarch, after 
his ordination, and having viſited the church of Alexandria, and performed divine 


ſervice 15 it, is obliged to do the ſame in this monaſtery, to which he goes mounted 
on an als. | 


COPIOTÆ. [Lat.] A particular order of men, in the primitive Chriſtian CA, Prim. 
Church, whoſe buſineſs it was to inter the dead. They were ſo called, either _ P. 3. 
a7 T4 vems Sa, from the pains they took, or elſe «7m 173 ygmilur, becauſe they 5 
committed the bodies of the dead to the grave, a place of eaſe and reſt. They were 
inſtituted in the time of Conſtantine, or his ſon Conſtantius, in two of whoſe laws 
they are expreſsly mentioned. Their particular office was to prepare the graves, ay 9 1 
wrap up the bodies of the dead, and then bury them. And, becauſe this was ever |" Lib. xvi 
accounted a work of piety and religion, therefore the Copiotæ, though not in holy tit. 2. 
orders, were conſidered as bearing a relation to the Clergy, and veſted with the 
ſame immunities. Their number was very great. Conſtantine is ſaid to have 
appointed no leſs than eleven hundred; but, by a law of Honorius and Theo- 


doſius, they were reduced to nine hundred and fifty; though Anaſtaſius afterwards 
brought them back to the firſt number. | 


CORBAN. [Hebr.] So the Jews called thoſe offerings, which had fe, in 
oppoſition to the Minchab, or thoſe, which had not. It is derived from the 
word Karab, which fignifies to approach, becauſe the victims were brought to 
the door of the tabernacle. The Corban were always looked upon as the moſt 
ſacred offerings. | 

The Jews are reproached with defeating, by means of the Corban, the precept 
of the fifth commandment, which enjoins the reſpe& due to parents. For, when 
a child had no mind to relieve the wants of his father or mother, he would ſay to 
them, It is a giff (Corban) by whatſpever thou mighteſt be profited by me i. e. Mat. xv, 3 


1 have devoted that to God, which you ask of me, and it is no longer mine to 
give. gee MINCHAB and OFFERING. 


CORDELIERS. See FRAncisCANS. 


CORINTHIANS (S. PauL's EPISTLE TO THE), See EPISTLES OF 
S. PAUL. 


CORPORAL. In the Chriſtian Church, it is a fair linen cloth, thrown 
over the conſecrated elements, at the celebration of the Euchariſt. It was 
ſo called by the Latins, from being ſpread over the Body of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; Arcvin. de 
and (according to Iſidore Peluſiota) was deſigned to repreſent the body of our Offe. Divin- 


Saviour, being wrapt in fine linen by Joſeph of Arimathza. The inſtitution of it CE i bas 
is aſcribed to Euſebius, Biſhop of Rome, about the year 300. See Eucnu ARIST. 


CORSI. [Arab.] The throne of God, being the tribunal of his juſtice, as D'Hz x » «- 
Arſch is the throne of his glory. See ARSCH. orient _ 
In the ſecond chapter of the Koran, it is faid, that the throne of God embraces the © 
heavens and the earth. The commentators, giving an account of this throne, ſay, 
it is placed below the Ar/ch, and yet is above the Heavens, becauſe it com- 
prehends and embraces them. This throne is the ſeat of God's wiſdom and 
providence. | 
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CORSNED BREAD. In Latin Panis conjuratus. It was a kind of ſuper- 


ſtitious trial, uſed among our Saxon anceſtors, to purge themſelves of any accuſation, 


by taking a piece of barley bread, and eating it, with ſolemn oaths and imprecations, 
that it might prove poiſon, or their laſt morſel, if what they aſſerted, or denied, 
were not punctually true. - Theſe pieces of bread were firſt curſed by the Prieſt, 
and then offered to the perſon ſuſpected, to be ſwallowed by way of purgation. 
For they believed, that the perſon, if guilty, would not be able to ſwallow a mor- 
{el ſo accurſed, or, if he did, that it would choak him. The form was this: We 
© beſeech thee, O Lord, that, whoever is guilty of this theft, when the execrated 
© bread is offered to him, in order to diſcover the truth, his jaws may be ſhut, his 
throat ſo narrow that he cannot ſwallow, and that he may caſt it out of his mouth, 
and not eat it. | 

Some think, the Corſned-bread was originally the very facramental bread, 
but that afterwards the Clergy would no longer proſtitute the communion-bread to 
ſuch ſuperſtitious uſes ; allowing however the people to uſe the fame judicial rite, 
in cating ſome other morſels of bread, bleſſed or curſed for the ſame uſes, 

It is related of Godwyn, Earl of Kent, in the time of King Edward the Con- 
feſſor, that, on his abjuring the murthur of the King's brother, by this way of 
trial, as a juſt judgment for his ſolemn perjury, the bread ſtuck in his throat, and 
choaked him. 

There ſeem to be ſome little remains of this ſuperſtitious cuſtom in our ſolemn 
phraſes of abjuration ; I will take the ſacrament upon it — I wiſh this bread may be 
my potfon, &c. | 


CORRUPTICOLÆ. [Lat.] Worſhippers of ſomething corruptible. It 
was the name of a Chriſtian ſect in Egypt, which ſprang from the Eutychæans, 
about the year 531. They were fo called, becauſe they aſſerted, that the body of 
Jeſus Chriſt was corruptible, in oppoſition to another ſet of Eutychæans, who 
maintained that it had been always incorruptible. The Church of Alexandria was 
divided between theſe two opinions ; the Clergy and ſecular powers favouring the 
former, and the Monks and people the latter, | 


CORYBANTES. Prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele, who, inſpired with a ſacred 
fury, danced up and down, toſſing their heads, and beating on cymbals, or brazen 
drums. 

Non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes æra. 


Not with ſuch rage the Corybantes beat 
On brazen drums, and ecchoing ſtrokes repeat. 


They inhabited mount Ida, in the iſland of Crete, where they nouriſhed infant 
Jupiter, keeping a continual rattling with their cymbals, that his father 
Saturn (who had reſolved to devour all his male off-ſpring) might not hear 
the child's cries. . | 


Ardua jamdudum reſonat tinnitibus Ide, 
Tutus ut infanti vagiat ore puer. 


The rattling Cymbals eccho thro the grove, 
To drown the tender cries of infant ove. 


Diodorus Siculus informs us, that Corybas, the ſon of Jaſon and Cybele, brought 
the ſacred rites of the mother of the gods into Phrygia, and gave the name of Cory- 
bantes to thoſe, who embraced that religion. Others derive the name, ns 15 
xgevtTVTEs GAE, from their dancing as they went along. See CyBELE. 


COTBAT. An Arabic word, ſignifying the ſermon, or diſcourſe, with which 
the Imams, or rectors of Moſques, among the Saracens, uſed to uſher in their 
Friday's prayers. Theſe diſcourſes conſiſted of praiſes to God, and to Mohammed, 
varied according to the circumſtances of the times: in which the Imams affected 
to diſplay their-rhetoric, eſpecially when the Muſſulmans had gained any advantage 
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over the Chriſtians ; and they concluded with a prayer for the Caliph. Anciently 
the Caliph uſed to pronounce the Cotbat in perſon, and it was eſteemed a mark of 
ſovereignty. This ceremony is often mentioned in the hiſtories of the Saracens, and 
other oriental writings. 

The Seljukids, and the others of different families, who revolted from the 
Caliphs, nevertheleſs paid them this honour of the Moſque ; whereas the Fatemites, 
who uſurped the title of Caliph in Africa and Egypt, had the Cotbat in their own 
name, without any mention made of the Caliphs of Bagdat. Upon the extinction 
of the Caliphate, the ceremony of the Cotbat, although as old as Mohammediſm 
itſelf, was entirely laid aſide. 

The origin of the Cotbat was this. Mohammed, as prophet, and head of his own 

ſect, uſed to addreſs the people on the days of their aſſemblies, and, beginning 
with praiſes to God, proceeded to open to them the buſineſs they were to deliberate 
upon: and in this he was imitated by the Caliphs, his ſucceſſors, till the riſe of the 
family of Ommiyah, with the addition only of the praiſes of Mohammed, On this 
occaſion, the Caliphs appeared in white, and mounted a kind of pulpit or gallery, 
from whence they pronounced the Cotbat. But, the empire increaſing, and the 
form of government being altered, the cuſtom was aboliſhed, and the Cotbat from 
that time pronounced, in the name of the Caliphs, by the Imams, or rectors of the 


Moſques, who added to the praiſes of God and Mohammed thoſe of the 
Caliph. 


COTYTTO. The goddeſs of wantonneſs, and immodeſty, according to the 
abſurd Theology of the Pagans. She was worſhipped, originally, in Greece, by the 
Athenians, Corinthians, Chians, Thracians, and others, who celebrated her feſtivals, 
intituled Coty/tia, with the moſt lewd and immodeſt rites. Her Prieſts were named 


Baptæ. The worſhip of this deity was tranſlated from Greece to Rome. Horace 
mentions her ſacred rites. 


Inultus ut tu riſeris Cotyttia ? 


Shalt thou unpuniſb d jeer Cotytto's rites ? 
See BAPT. 


COUNCIL (ECCLESIASTICAL). See Synop. 
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Epod. ult. 
ver. 56. 


COURTS (ECCLESIASTICAL). Thoſe Courts, which are held by the 4. Inſtit. 321. 


authority of the King, as ſupreme governor of the Church, for matters which chiefly 
concern religion. 

The laws, by which the proceedings in theſe Courts are regulated, are; 1. Divers 
immemorial Cuſtoms. 2. Provincial Conſtitutions, and Canons made in convocation, 
particularly thoſe of the year 1603: 3. Statutes, or acts of parliament, concerning 
the affairs of religion, particularly the rubrics of our Common-prayer-book, 
founded upon the ſtatute of Uniformity: 4. The articles of religion, drawn up in 
the year 1562, and confirmed by 13 Eliz. c. 12. 

The ſuits, or cauſes, of the eccleſiaſtical, or ſpiritual Courts, are ſuch as concern 
the reformation of manners, the puniſhing of hereſy, defamation, laying violent 
hands on a Clerc, and the like: ſome of them likewiſe relate to the recovery of 
tythes, legacies, and to contracts of marriage, and wills. The proceedings are 


agreeable to the canon and civil law. The puniſhments inflicted by them are 
pro ſalute anime, and by way of penance. | 


COURTS OF THE TEMPLE. See TEMPLE oF JERUSALEM, 


CREED. A brief ſummary of the articles of a Chriſtian's belief. The moſt BIN GNA u, 


ancient form is that, which goes under the name of The Apoſtles Creed; beſides 
which, there are ſeveral other ancient forms, and ſcattered remains of Creeds, to 


ſerved by Tertullian. The third, the remains of a Creed, in the works of Cyprian. 


&v. 
I. & contr, 
Marcion. 


85 Eccleſ. 
ch. 4. 

be met with in the primitive records of the Church. The firſt is a form of apo- Ong. » 
ſtolical doctrine, collected by Origen. The ſecond, the fragments of a Creed, pre- X: 


The fourth, a Creed, compoſed by Gregory Thaumaturgus, for the uſe of his own Dial. 1. T. II. 


Church, The fifth, the Creed of Lucian the martyr, drawn up in oppoſition to 
| .Ccecc the 
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the Sabellians. The fixth, the Creed of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, moſt probably 
uſed in ſome of the eaſtern or Greek Churches: beſides which ſcattered remains of 


the ancient Creeds, there are extant ſome more perfect forms; as thoſe of Jeruſa- 
- lem, Cæſarea, Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome; by comparing which together, the 


reader may eaſily perceive, how the unity of the faith was exactly agreed upon, and 
preſerved with ſome diverſity of expreſſion. 
It is to be obſerved, that the variety of Creeds, in ſo many different forms, uſed 


by the ancients, and ſtill extant in their writings, ſome with omitlions, others with 
additions, and all in a different phraſe, is an evident proof, that one univerſal form 


had not been pitched upon and preſcribed to the whole Church by the Apoſtles. 
Though there was but one rule of faith, as Tertullian calls it, and that fixed and 
unalterable, throughout the whole Church; yet there were different ways of expreſ- 
ſing that faith; and every Biſhop was allowed to draw up a Creed for the uſe of 
his own Church; only keeping to the analogy of faith and ſound doctrine, 
See AposTLES CREED, ATHANASIAN CREED, and NICENE CREED, 


CRESSELLE. An inſtrument of wood, made uſe of, in the Romiſh Church, 
during Paſſion- week, inſtead of bells, to give notice of divine ſervice. This is done 
in imitation of the primitive Chriſtians, who, they ſuppoſe, made uſe of ſuch an 
inſtrument, before the invention of bells, to call their brethren ſecretly to prayers. 
There are myſteries in the Creſſelle. It repreſents Chriſt praying on the croſs, and 
calling nations to his preaching ; as alſo his humility, &c. 


CROISIER. In Latin Crocia. The paſtoral ſtaff, ſo called from it's likeneſs 
to a croſs, which Biſhops formerly bore, as the common enſign of their religious 
office, and by the delivery of which they were inveſted in their prelacies. Hence 
the officer, who, like our Virgers, ſometimes went before a Biſhop, carrying his 
croſs, had the name of Crociary or Croſs-bearer. 


The Croifier is pointed at one end, and crooked at the other; as is expreſſed 
in the verſe; 


Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles. 


The crooked end obedient ſpirits draws, 
The pointed thoſe repels, who ſpurn at Chriftian laws. 


CROISIERS or CROSS-BEARERS. An order of religious, founded 
in honour of the invention, or diſcovery of the Croſs by the Empreſs Helena; and 
which carries up its original as high as St Cletus, about the year of Chriſt 78; for 
which they cite the ' bulls of Alexander III, Alexander VI, Pius V, and Gre- 
gory XV, in which mention is made of this pretended antiquity. They are 
diſperſed in ſeveral parts of Europe, particularly in the 'Low-Countries, France, 
and Bohemia. N 

The Croiſiers, or Croſs-bearers, of Italy (who are at preſent ſuppreſſed) were 
taken under the protection of the Holy See, in 1169, by Pope Alexander IV, who 
gave them a rule and conſtitutions. Innocent IV made farther regulations in the 
order, and enjoined them always to carry a croſs in their hand. This badge of their 
order was at firſt made only of iron ; but afterwards the vanity of ſome of their 
ſuperiors introduced the cuſtom of bearing crofles of filver. A relaxation of diſci- 
pline creeping by degrees into the order, Pope Alexander VII, deſpairing of a 


reformation, ſuppreſſed them entirely, and gave their poſſeſſions to the republic 


of Venice. 
Theſe religious followed the rule of St Auguſtin, They were divided into 


five provinces, to wit, thoſe of Bologna, Venice, Rome, Milan, and Naples. 


HisT. Ang]. 
in Henr. III. 


Monaſt. 
Anglic. 


They had formerly two hundred and eight monaſteries, of which but fifty remained 
at the time of their ſuppreſſion. 

Matthew Paris ſays, this order came into England, in the year 1244, and 
that they carried in their hand a ſtaff, on the top of which was a croſs. Dugdale 
mentions two of their monaſteries, one at London, and the other at Ryegate, and 
ſays, they were confounded with the Trinitaries. They had likewiſe one at 
Oxford, where they were received in 1349. They had, in England, the name 
of Crouched-friars, 3 


The 
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The Croifiers, or Croſs-bearers, of France and the Lou-Cauntries, had for Hiſt. des Ors. 
founder Theodore de Celles, deſcended from the ancient dukes of Burgundy, who, _ 18 
following the Biſhop of Liege in the cruſade of 1188, and converſing with the ** 
religious of the Holy Croſs, whom he met with in Syria, was inſpired with a reſo- 
lution of embracing this inſtitution, and carrying it into France. Being returned 
home, he quitted the military for the eccleſiaſtical life, and, entering into Holy 
Orders, was made a Canon of the Church of Liege. Here he perſuaded four of 
the Canons to join with him in voluntary mortifications, and a total renunciation of 
the things of this world. But, reſolving upon a ſtill greater retreat, he obtained of 
the Biſhop of Liege the Church of St Thibaut, near the town of Huy ; where, 
together with his companions, he laid the foundations of the order of the Holy 
Croſs, which afterwards ſpread greatly in France and the Low-Countries, being con- 
firmed by Pope Honorius III, and taken under the protection of the Holy See 
by John XXII, in the year 1318. The general of this order is pontifically 
habited, and bears a croſs of gold. The religious are habited in white, with a 
black ſcapulary : they bear on their breaſt a red and white croſs. 

There is likewiſe an order of Crozfiers, or Croſi-bearers, in the kingdom of Ibid. ch. 35. 
Bohemia, They were firſt ſettled at Prague, in the year 1237, in an hoſpital, 
built and dedicated to the honour of St Francis, by Agnes, daughter of Otto- 
care I, King of Bohemia, and fiſter of Wenceſlaus IV. This princeſs, who 
renounced the world, and retired to a monaſtery, obtained of Pope Innocent IV, 
that the Croifiers of Bohemia might bear a red ſtar together with the croſs. 

Theſe religious have ſeveral houſes in Bohemia, Auſtria, Sileſia, and Moravia, 


CROMCRUACH. The principal idol of the Iriſh, before the arrival of Camo, 
St Patrick in that kingdom. It was carved, of gold and filver, and ſurrounded eee 
by twelve others, of a ſmaller ſize, and all of braſs. Cromcruach, at the approach 
of St Patrick, fell to the ground, and the leſſer idols ſunk into the ground up to 
their necks : the heads whereof (according to the authors of the life of St Patrick) 
in memory of this miracle, ſtill appear above ground, in the plain of Moy-ſleuct, 


in Brefin. | 


CROSS. The inſtrument of puniſhment, to which Jeſus Chriſt was faſtened, Lirsus, de 
and on which he died. The Croſs was the puniſhmenc of the vileſt ſlaves, and to wo * 
be crucified was a great mark of infamy to ſoldiers, officers, and nobles. It 
was a common puniſhment among the Syrians, Egyptians, Perſians, Greeks, 
and Romans. 

The Croſs, to which our Saviour was nailed, was in the form of a T, that is, 
of the old Samaritan Tau. Thus the old monuments, coins, and Crofſ-s deſcribe Hizrox. in 
it to us. St Jerom compares it to a bird flying, a man ſwimming, or praying with Ek. c. ix. 
his arms extended. The manner of crucifixion was, by faſtening the criminal with Cura. de 
nails, one through each hand, and one through each foot, or through both together. * 
Before crucifixion, the criminal was generally ſcourged with whips; after which 
he was faſtened to the Croſs, quite naked; though Chriſtians, out of reſpe& and a 
principle of modeſty, generally repreſent Jeſus Chriſt covered, as far at leaſt as de- 
cency requires. | 

Several queſtions have been ſtarted concerning our Saviour's Croſs, Some think, Cusxsosr. 
it was made of four different pieces of wood; viz. Cypreſs, cedar, pine, and box; — M 
others, of cypreſs, cedar, olive, and palm. The author of Hiiſtoria Scholaſtica, : 
and others after him, relate, that the queen of Sheba, as ſhe entered Solomon's 828 
palace, took notice of a beam in it, which, as ſhe foretold, would at ſome time or 
bother be made uſe of in the execution of a man, who ſhould cauſe the deſtruction 
of all Ifracl. Solomon, they ſay, to prevent this misfortune, ordered, that the beam 
ſhould be buried in the very ſpot, where was the pool in the ſheep-market, taken 
notice of by St John. At the time of our Saviour's Paſſion, this piece of wood was 2 e 
diſcovered, and uſed in making the Croſs. 

Some ſay, the Croſs was fifteen feet high, and the arms of it ſeven or eight feet 
long. Some think, it was pulled down, when our Saviour was to be faſtened to 
it, and afterwards ſet up again, and our Saviour's body raiſed with it: but St Auſtin, EI rs. de 


and the moſt learned interpreters, are of opinion, Jeſus Chriſt was nailed to the 8 5 8 
Croſs, as it ſtood already erected. * 
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The hiſtory of the crucifixion, and paſſion, of our bleſſed Lord, is related at 


large by the four Evangeliſts, and therefore need not be repeated here. 


After his death, the Jews buried the Croſs in the ground, near the very place 
of his ſepulchre. The Empreſs Helena, mother of Conſtantine the Great, having 
paid a viſit to Jeruſalem, and the holy places, cauſed great ſearch to be made, in 
order to find the Croſs. At length, having diſcovered the place, where Jeſus Chriſt 
had ſuffered, ſhe ordered the ground to be dug up, and found deeply buried three 
Croſſes, ſuppoſed to be thoſe of our Lord, and the two thieves, who were crucified 
with him : but, not being able certainly to diſtinguiſh between them, ſhe had re- 
courſe to an expedient. A lady of the city being dangerous ill, ſhe ordered the three 
Croſſes to be carried to her, and, touching her with the two firſt, perceived no effect; 
but, when ſhe had applied the third, the ſick perſon roſe up perfectly healed, and 
proved that to be the true Croſs of Chriſt. The Empreſs, having found this trea- 
ſure, incloſed it in a filver caſe, and put it into the hands of the Biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
to be laid up for poſterity. It was carefully preſerved in a magnificent Church, built 
afterwards by Conſtantine, in honour of the Holy Croſs. 

S. Paulinus relates a miracle of a very extraordinary nature, in relation to the 
Croſs. © The Croſs (fays he) afforded daily bits and morſels of it's precious wood 
© to an infinite number of perſons, without ſuffering the leaſt diminution ; which 
* was the effect of the blood of that divine fleth, which ſuffered death upon it, with- 
out being ſubject to corruption. 

It appears, that, from the Vth or VIth century at leaſt, the Latin Church ob- 
ſerved = feſtival of the diſcovery, or, as it is uſually called, The Invention of the 
Croſs, on the third of May, as it does at preſent. The Greeks celebrate it on the 
ſixth of March: but their grand feſtival, in honour of this inſtrument, is held 
on the fourteenth of September, under the title of the Exaltation; on which day 
they commemorate the appearance of the Croſs to Conſtantine, and its diſcovery by 
the Empreſs Helena. 

St Ambroſe affirms, that one of the nails of the Croſs was fixed in a bridle of 
Conſtantine's horſe, and that the other was placed in his diadem, or, according 
to ſome, in his helmet. Gregory of Tours ſays, the Empreſs Helena threw another 


of them into the Adriatic ſea, to prevent the ſtorms, which were frequent in 


it, and that the ſea became much calmer from that time. It is pretended, that 
the title of the Croſs, which was found at the fame time, is ſtill to be ſeen at 
Rome. | 

S. Cyril, Biſhop of Jeruſalem, in the IVth century, tells us, that God honoured 
the beginning of his epiſcopate with a grand apparition of the Croſs. It began 
about nine of the clock in the morning, and continued ſeveral hours, being diſtinctly 
ſeen by all the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, both Chriſtians and Pagans. It was 
a large Croſs, of ſo bright a luſtre, that the ſun itſelf could not efface it. It ex- 
tended from mount Calvary, as far as the mount of Olives, which is about three 
uarters of a league. | 
Euſebius reports, that, in the year 311, Conſtantine, being at the head of his 
army, a little after mid-day, faw above the ſun a Croſs of light, with this inſcrip- 
tion, In hoc figno vinces. The next day, he ſent for workmen, who made a Croſs 
of gold and precious ſtones, according to the deſcription he gave them of that he 
had ſeen in the heavens : afterwards he cauſed ſeveral others to be made of the like 
faſhion, which were always carried at the head of his armies. In the battle againſt 
Maxentius, in the year 312, he ordered his ſoldiers to bear the Croſs, and the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt, on their bucklers. 

In the year 628, Coſroes, King of Perſia, having taken and plundered Jeruſa- 
lem, towards the end of the reign of the Emperor Phocas, carried away that 
part of the Croſs, which the Empreſs Helena had placed in the church upon mount 
Calvary. The Emperor Heraclius, who ſucceeded Phocas, having made peace 
with Coſroes, the firſt article of the treaty was, that the Croſs ſhould be reſtored to 
the Chriſtians ; which was accordingly done, and the Croſs carried back in triumph 
to Jeruſalem. 

The reſpect, paid by the ancient Chriſtians to our Saviour's Croſs, was by no 
means ſuch a ſuperſtitious regard, as is paid by the Romaniſts to the repreſentations 
of it, in their churches, and other places. The devotion of the Croſs makes a 
very conſiderable part of the religion of the Romiſh Church. 


Towards 
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Towards the cloſe of the VIIth century, the ſixth general Council of Conſtanti- 
nople decreed, that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be painted in a human form upon the Croſs, 
the more ſtrongly to ſet before the eyes of Chriſtians the death and paſſion of our 
Saviour. This gave the firſt riſe to the uſe of Crucifixes in the Romiſh Church. 

About the year 690, Pope Sergius diſcovered a large piece of the Croſs, which is 
carefully preſerved at Rome ; and, in 1492, the inſcription was faid to be found in 
a Church of the ſame city, by workmen, who were repairing it. Pope Alexan- 1 {Bf 25 
der VI thereupon iſſued out a bull, promiſing an annual remiſſion of fins to all ſuch“ 
devout Chriſtians, who ſhould yearly vifit the church, wherein it was found. 
Notwithſtanding this, the Benedictins of Toulouſe pretend to ſhew a large part 
of this inſcription, twice a year, at which time it is ſteeped in a certain quantity of 
water, which is given to diſeaſed perſons, who find great benefit by it. In like CuzrTivs, de 
manner, Rome, Milan, and Treves, equally pretend to be poſſeſſed of the nails ca.“ _ 
of the Croſs, which adorned the helmet of Conſtantine, and his horſe's bridle. 
Pope Innocent VI, in 1355, appointed a feſtival for theſe facred nails. 

Among the Romaniſts, Croſſes are ſet up in churches and chapels, placed on 
altars, and carried in proceſſions: for which purpoſe they are conſecrated with great 
ſolemnity. The conſecration conſiſts in incenſing, and ſprinkling them with holy 
water. Biſhops, in the Romiſh Church, wear a pectoral or breaſt-croſs, which 
hangs by a chain, or ſilken ſtring, tied about the neck. "Theſe modern repreſen- 
tations of the Croſs are called Crucifixes. See CRUCIFIX. 

Before the reformation of religion in England, it was a piece of devotion to erect 
Crofles on hills and high places, to plant them in church-yards, to ſet them up in 
nemory of perſons ſlain in battle; and, laſtly, to erect Croſſes in places, where the 

dies of great perſonages reſted, in the way to their interment : thus Queen Eleanor, 

ife to King Edward I, being conveyed out of Lincolnſhire to Weſtminſter, had 
Croſſes erected to her memory in ſeveral noted places. 

Making the /ign of the Croſs is a very antient ceremony of the Chriſtian reli- B1x cu au, 
gion. It was uſed, in the primitive Church, together with impoſition of hands, OY Eocleſ. 
at the admiſſion of Catechumens; at the time of exorciſm, and while they were 5. 4. hw 
paſling through the ſeveral ſtages of catechumenſhip ; at the time of unction 
before Baptiſm ; and laſtly, at the time of Confirmation, which was the concluſion 
of baptiſm both in infants and adult perſons. Tertullian obſerves, that the primi- Apolog c.30. 
tive Chriſtians uſually prayed with their arms expanded, and their hands lifted u 
to Heaven, in the form of a Croſs, to repreſent our Saviour's paſſion, And it 1s 
in reference to this geſture, that Euſebius tells us, Conſtantine ordered his own image vit. Conſtant. 
to be ſtamped on his golden medals, repreſenting him in the poſture of a ſupplicant, 1. iv. c. 15. 
with his arms ſtretched forth to God. The ſign of the Croſs was uſed, likewiſe, Cuzvs. de- 


before the miniſter proceeded to the conſecration of the Elements in the On &c. 
Euchariſt. | -'9- 


CROUCHED FRYARS. See CROISIERS. 


CRUCIFIX. A repreſentation of Jeſus Chriſt, hanging on the croſs, made 
of wood, filver, gold, &c. It is an inſtrument of devotion, made uſe of by the 
Roman Catholics, to excite in their minds a ſtrong idea of our Saviour's paſſion. 
For this purpoſe it is placed on altars in churches, and in the oratories of private 
perſons, and almoſt always makes a part of the pomp and ſhew of religious 
proceſſions. 

The Romaniſts have many famous Crucifixes, which in a particular manner 
draw the reſpect and veneration of travellers. The Santiſſimo Crocefiſſo, at Naples, 
though but of wood, is remarkable for Laving thanked Thomas Aquinas for his 
beautiful and falutary writings. The Santo Volto at Lucca is of cypreſs, and 
dreſſed in a pompous robe, having on a crown ſet with jewels. They pre- 
tend, that Nicodemus made it, and that the difficulty of the work having drawn 
down the angels out of curioſity to ſee it, they were ſoon tired with the flow pro- 
greſs he made, and therefore finiſhed it themſelves ; that it afterwards flew to the 
1 Lucca, where it remained hanging in the air, till an altar was built 
Or it. | X 

The Crucifix of Loretto is celebrated for many miracles. It was brought by 
angels from Paleſtine into Italy. The holy Crucifix at Trent is remarkable for the 
approbation it gave to the decrees of the council, held in that city, in the 
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XVIth century. In the church of the Beguines at Ghent, is a Crucifix with its 


mouth always open. The occaſion was this: one of the nuns, vexed at being left 


out of a party of pleaſure, during the carnival, complained of it to the Crucifix, 
which, exhorting her not to afflict herſelf, invited her to its wedding, and the 
next day ſhe died; ſince which the Crucifix has remained with its mouth open, 
as if it were ſpeaking. In a church at Cologne is ſeen a Crucifix with a peruke 
on ; but the original of this head-dreſs is uncertain. 

We omit an infinite number of Crucifixes, which have ſhed tears, ſweat blood, 
diſcovered facrileges, reſtored health and life, &c. almoſt every one having diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf by ſome miraculous act or other. 


CRUSADE or CROISADE. A name given to the expeditions of the Chri- 
ſtians againſt the infidels, for the conqueſt of the Holy Land ; becauſe thoſe, who 
engaged in the undertaking, wore a croſs on their cloaths, and bore one on their 
ſtandards, There were eight of theſe Cruſades, or holy wars. 

The irt was in the year 1096, at the ſolicitation of the Greek Emperor and the 
patriarch of Jeruſalem. Peter, the hermit, who. preached up this Cruſade, was 
made general of the army. The princes, engaged in it, were; Hugo, Count of 
Vermand6is, brother to Philip I, King of France; Robert, Duke of Normandy ; 
Robert, Earl of Flanders; Raimond, Earl of Toulouſe and St Giles; Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Duke of Lorrain, with his brothers Baldwin and Euſtace; Stephen, 
Earl of Chartres and Blois; Hugo, Count of St Paul; with a great number of 
other lords. The general rendezvouz was at Conſtantinople. In this expedition, 
the famous Godfrey beſieged, and took, the city of Nice. The city of Jeruſalem 


was taken by the confederated army, and Godfrey choſen King. The Chriſtians 


gained the famous battle of Aſcalon againſt the Soldan of Egypt ; which put an 
end to the firſt Cruſade. | 

The ſecond Cruſade, in the year 1144, was headed by the Emperor Conrad III, 
and Lewis VII, King of France. The Emperor's army was either deſtroyed by 
the enemy, or periſhed through the treachery of Manuel the Greek Emperor; and 
the ſecond army, through the unfaithfulneſs of the Chriſtians of Syria, was 
forced to break up the ſiege of Damaſcus. 

The third Cruſade, in the year 1188, immediately followed the taking of Jeru- 
ſalem by Saladin, the Soldan of Egypt. The princes, engaged in this expedition, 
were; the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa; Frederic, Duke of Suabia, his ſecond 
ſon; Leopold, Duke of Auſtria ; Berthold, Duke of Moravia ; Herman, Marquis 
of Baden; the Counts of Naſſau, Thuringia, Miſſen, and Holland; and above 
ſixty other princes of the empire; with the Biſhops of Beſangon, Cambray, Mun- 
ſter, Oſnabrug, Miſſen, Paſſau, Viſburg, and ſeveral others. In this expedition, 
the Emperor Frederic defeated the Soldan of Iconium : his ſon Frederic, joined 
by Guy Luſignan, King of Jeruſalem, in vain endeavoured to take Acre or Ptole- 
mais. During which tranſactions, Philip Auguſtus, King of France, and Ri- 
chard II, King of England, joined the Cruſade; by which means the Chriſtian 
army conſiſted of 300,000 fighting men: but, great diſputes happening between 
the Kings of France and England, the former quitted the Holy Land, and Richard 
concluded a peace with Saladin. N 

The fourth Cruſade was undertaken, in the year 1195, by the Emperor 
Henry VIth, after Saladin's death. In this expedition, the Chriſtians gained 
ſeveral battles againſt the infidels, took a great many towns, and were in the way 
of ſucceſs, when the death of the Emperor obliged them to quit the Holy Land, and 
return into Germany. 5 

The jth Cruſade was publiſhed, by order of Pope Innocent III, in 1198. 
Thoſe engaged in it made fruitleſs efforts for the recovery of the Holy Land : tor, 
tho' John de Neule, who commanded the fleet equipped in Flanders, arrived at 
Ptolemais a little after Simon of Montfort, Renard of Dampierre, and others; yet 
the plague deſtroying many of them, and the reſt either returning, or engaging in 
the petty quarrels of the Chriſtian princes, there was nothing done; ſo that the 
Soldan of Aleppo eaſily defeated their troops in 1204. 

The /xth Cruſade began in 1228; in which the Chriſtians took the town of 
Damietta, but were forced to ſurrender it again. The next year, the Emperor 
Frederic made peace with the Soldan for ten years. About 1240, Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall, and brother to Henry III, King of England, arrived in Paleſtine, . 
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the head of the Engliſh Cruſade; but, finding it moſt advantageous to conclude a 
, he re-embarked, and ſteered towards Italy. In 1244, the Coraſmins, be- 
ing driven out of Perſia by the Tartars, broke into Paleſtine, and gave the Chri- 
ſtians a general defeat near Gaza. 

The feventh Cruſade was headed by St Lewis, in the year 1249, who took the 
town of Damietta : but, a ſickneſs happening in the Chriſtian army, the King 
endeavoured a retreat ; in which being purſued by the infidels, moſt of his 
army were miſerably butchered, and himſelf, and the nobility taken priſoners. 
Then a truce was agreed upon for ten years, and the King and lords ſet at 
liberty. 

T be eighth Cruſade, in 1270, was headed by the fame prince, who made 
himſelf maſter of the port, and caſtle of Carthage, in Africa ; but, dying in a 
ſhort time, he left his army in a very ill condition. Soon after, the King of 
Sicily coming up with a good fleet, and joining Philip the Bold, fon and ſuc— 
ceſſor of Lewis, the King of Tunis, after ſeveral engagements with the Chri- 
ſtians, in which he was always worſted, defired peace, which was granted up- 
on conditions advantageous to the Chriſtians : after which both princes em- 
barked for their own kingdoms, Prince Edward of England, who arrived at 
Tunis, at the time of this treaty, failed towards Ptolemais, where he landed with 
a ſmall body of three hundred Engliſh and French, and hindered Bendocdar 
from laying ſiege to Ptolemais : but, being obliged to quit the Holy Land, 
to take poſſeſſion of the crown of England, this Cruſade ended, without con- 
tributing any thing to the recovery of the Holy Land. In 1291, the town 
of Acre, or Ptolemais, was taken and plundered by the Soldan of Egypt, 
and the Chriſtians quite driven out of Syria, There has been no Cruſade 
fince that time, though ſeveral Popes have attempted to ſtir up the Chri- 
ſtians to ſuch an undertaking ; particularly Nicholas IV in 1292, and Cle- 
ment V in 1311. 

The Cruſades was an incident, which contributed greatly to the acquiſitions F. Pavr, of 
of the Church. Men were ſo tranſported with zeal for expeditions to the . 88 
Holy Land, and contributions towards its recovery, that, loſing all memory of 
their wives, children, and eſtates, they enrolled themſelves in that ſervice, ſold 
all they bad, and paſſed the ſeas. The ſame inſenſibility reached even the ſofter 
ſex, who, without any concern for their children, or families, fold their inhe- 
ritances, to carry on thoſe wars. The Popes, by virtue of their briefs, de- 
clared themſelves the protectors of all thoſe, who had taken upon them the 
Cruſade ; and the Churches drew to themſelves all the profits ariſing from 
being tutors, truſtees, or ſolicitors, for widows, pupils, and minors. Sometimes 
the Popes employed the arms, deſigned for the holy war, in enterprizes for 
enlarging the temporalities of the Church. To this may be added the large 
contributions, which were drawn from devout people, incapable of perſonal ſer- 
vice in theſe wars; as alſo the inſtitution of religious, military, orders, to guard 
the temple of Jeruſalem, protect the pilgrims, who reſorted thither, and fight 
againſt the Saracens; all of which grew immenſely rich in a very ſhort time. 
Laſtly, the Cruſades rendered the Popes very powertul ; for they ordered princes 
to enrol themſelves in theſe expeditions; they retained the ſovereign com- 
mand of their armies by their legates; and were, in ſome ſort, lords in chict 
of all thoſe who went to the Cruſade. | 


CRUSADE. In Spaniſh, La Cruciata. A ſociety, or body of men, from Memoirs of 
whom the court of Inquiſition, in Spain, receives no ſmall ſervice. Their buſi— 3 
neſs is to have an eye over the behaviour of all Roman Catholics, and to in- Relig. Cerem. 
form againſt them in caſe they omit any duties of the Chriſtian profeſſion. T. II. 
This ſociety is vaſtly rich, and as powerful as it is wealthy; for it conſiſts of 
the Biſhops, Archbiſhops, and moſt of the grandees of Spain. The Spaniards 
are perſuaded, that, had it not been for the Inquiſition and Cruſade, their king- 
dom would have been over-run by the Heretics, who had near poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of the other kingdoms, and ſtates of Europe. 


CULDEES. A fort of Monkiſh prieſts, formerly inhabiting Scotland and Hector. Bo- 
Ireland. Being remarkable for the religious exerciſes of preaching and praying, 4 * 
they were called, by way of eminence, Cultores Dei, from whence is derived = 
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word Culdees ; which was ſo commonly uſed by the vulgar, that at laſt they called 
all prieſts by the name of Culdees. They made choice of one of their own fraternity, 
to be their ſpiritual head, who was afterwards called the Scots Biſhop. 

Sir Henry Spelman obſerves, that, in the cathedrals of the province of Ulſter, 


in Ireland, thoſe prieſts, who aſſiſted in the choir, were called Colidei, and their 
head the prior of the Colidei. | 


CUP. In the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe of the word, it is one of the ſacred utenſils, or 
veſſels, employed, in the adminiſtration of the Holy Sacrament, or Euchariſt, to con- 
tain the element of wine. 


Among the antients, there was always ſome hereditary Cup, or bowl, with 
which they made libations to the gods, and entertained ſtrangers. 


Hic Regina gravem gemmis auroque popoſcit, 
Implevitque mero, pateram, qua Belus, & omnes 
A Belo ſoliti. 


The Queen now bids the flowing bowl go round, 
(But firſt ſhe pours libations on the ground ;) 
An antique bowl, which gold and gems enchace, 
By Belus uſed, and all of Belus race. 


In like manner, it was cuſtomary, among the Jews, at the celebration of the 

aſſover, for the father of each family to pronounce certain bleſſings over a Cup, and, 
133 taſted of it himſelf, to make the company, and his whole family, drink 
round of it. | 

As the facrament of the Euchariſt, in the Chriſtian Religion, anſwers to the 
celebration of the paſſover, in the Jewiſh ; ſo the Cup, in the former, plainly an- 
ſwers to that in the latter; and is therefore ſtiled, by St Paul, the Cup of Bleſing. 
See EUCHARIST, and Co MU NION-TA BLE. 


CUPID. The poetical and fabulous god of love. Heſiod makes him the fon 
of Chaos and Terra; Simonides, the ſon of Mars and Venus; Arcefilaus, the fon 
of Night and Æther; Alczus, the ſon of Strife and Zephyrus; Sappho, the ſon 
of Venus and Cœlus; and Seneca, the ſon of Venus and Vulcan. Cicero mentions 
three Cupids ; the firſt born of Mercury and Diana, the ſecond of Mercury and 
Venus ; and the third of Mars and Venus. | 

The poets arm him with flames, and two darts of different natures ; the one of 
gold, the other of lead : the former has the power of creating love, the. other of 
averſion, Horace makes him play the tyrant with theſe darts: 


Ferus & Cupido, 
Semper ardentes acuens fagittas 
Cote cruenta, 


The tyrant god, who whets his burning darts, 
And ſends 'the pointed miſchief to our hearts. 


Tibullus deſcribes his power in the following beautiful verſes : 


Ipſe quoque inter agros, interque armenta, Cupido 
Natus, & indomitas dicitur inter equas. 

Illic indocto primum ſe exercuit arcu ; 
Hei mihi, quam doctas nunc habet ille manus ! 

Nec pecudes, velut ante, petit: fixiſſe puellas 
Geſtit, & audaces perdomuiſſe viros. 

Hic juveni detraxit opes; hic dicere juſſit 
Limen ad iratæ verba pudenda ſenem. 

Hoc duce cuſtodes furtim tranſgreſſa jacentes 
Ad juvenem tenebris ſola puella venit : 

Et pedibus pertentat iter ſuſpenſa timore, 
Explorat cæcas cui manus ante vias. 
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Ah miſeri, quos hic graviter deus urget ! at ille e 
Felix, cui placidus leniter afflat amor 


Cupid was born in country fields, and meads, 
Where the wild mare with untam'd fury treads; 
There exerciſed with uninſtructed bow ; 

But, ah ! how skild, and how experienc'd, now ! 
Nor fhoots at random flocks and beaſts, as then, 
But fixes maids, and tames audacious men. 

He makes the young man flight the tempting gold, 
And law-priz'd riches ; he commands the old 
Humbly a woman's haughty pride to bear, 

And ſpeak mean ſoothings, to appeaſe the fair. 
Led on by him, the girl her plot conceals, 

And to th expecting youth at midnight ſeals : 
The doubtful path her tim' rous feet gay, 

And with her hand ſh explores the dusky wav. 
Wretched are they, whom love with fierce deſires 
Inflames, and ſcorches with enraging fires ! 

But bleſt the man, to whom he gently brings 
Calm love, with waving plumes, and drwny wings! DART. 


The fable of Cupid and Pſyche, related at large by Apuleius, and abridged from 
him by Fulgentius, is a very beautiful allegory, denoting the great evils and 
inconveniencies, which Concupiſcence, expreſſed by Cupid, brings on the human 
ſoul, ſignified by P/yche. 


Heſiod diſtinguiſhes between Cupid, and Love, making them both to be the Vo 55. de 


attendants or companions of Venus : _ ug 


Ti d S. dudprnn, 4 "IuepOs tomm x20: 
Cupid and love ſtill follow in her train. 


And the reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe we firſt love, before we defire : Notwithſtand- 
ing which, this deity is promiſcuouſly ſtiled Love or Cupid, becauſe it is not eaſy to 
ſeparate between thoſe two affections of the mind. 

The hare was ſacred to Cupid, becauſe it was thought to be the moſt libidinous Id. ib. lib. ix. 
of animals, and of both ſexes; and, when eaten, was ſuppoſed to improve and © 36. 
increaſe beauty. 

This deity is variouſly repreſented in antient monuments. He is ſeen leaping, Moxrrau- 
dancing, playing, and climbing trees: he is pictured in the air, on the earth, £2" 17) 
on the ſea, and ſometimes in the fire. He rides on animals, drives chariots, plays n. 22 
on muſical inſtruments; in a word, performs all manner of exerciſes. He is 
frequently repreſented playing with his mother Venus, or lying in her boſom. He 
is deſcribed with a torch, a bow, and arrows: ſometimes with an helmet on his 
head, and a ſpear on his ſhoulder, to ſignify that love diſarms the fierceſt men. 

He rides upon the backs of panthers and lions, and uſes their manes for a bridle, 
to denote that love tames the moſt ſavage beaſts. He is likewiſe pictured riding 


upon a dolphin, to ſignify, that his empire extends over the ſea, no leſs than 
the land. 


CURATE. In the church of England, it means an eccleſiaſtic, who repre- 
ſents the parſon, vicar, or incumbent of a Church, and officiates in the performance 
of divine ſervice in his ſtead. This ſubſtitute is neceſſary in caſe of pluralities of 
livings, fickneſs and infirmity, or other lawful cauſe of non-refidence. He is to be 
licenſed and admitted by the Biſhop of the dioceſe, or ordinary, having epiſcopal 
juriſdiction. By the ſtatute, curates, licenſed by the Biſhop, are to be appointed by Stat. 12. 
him a ſtipend not exceeding 50 J. per annum, nor leſs than 20 J. One perſon can- Ann. cs. 
not be curate in two Churches, unleſs he read both morning and evening prayer 
at both places; nor can he ſerve one cure on one Sunday, and another on the 
next : but it is otherwiſe, where a church or chapel is dependent on the pariſh Can. 48. 
church, or where one church is not able to maintain a Curate. A Curate, as having 
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no fixed eſtate in his curacy, nor being inſtituted and inducted, may be removed 
at pleaſure by the Biſhop or incumbent. But there are perpetual Curates, as well ag 
temporary, who are appointed where tythes are impropriate, and no vicarage en- 
dowed. They are not removeable, and the impropriators are obliged to find them. 
Every clergyman, officiating in a Church, whether incumbent, or ſubſtitute, is, 
in our liturgy, called a Curate. See CURE. 


CURCHUS. A falſe deity of the antient inhabitants of Pruſſia, who believed, 
he prefided over eating and drinking : wherefore, at the time of harveſt, they 
offered to him their firſt fruits. They alſo kept a continual fire in honour of him, and 
built him a new ſtatue every year, breaking their former in pieces, 


CURE. The name of a benefice, in the Chriſtian church, where the incum- 
bent has the direction of conſciences within a certain diſtrict, called a pariſh. 
According to this ſenſe of the word, Curates are as old as the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity itſelf. For, when converts were increaſed to a great number, and it 
was found neceſſary to multiply the number of churches, the Biſhops, as occaſion 
required, ordained Priefts, to have the care of them. In the time of Optatus, there 
were forty churches in Rome, governed by prieſts, who had the fole management 
of their teſpective congregations. Of this ſort were the antient Chorepi/copi, or 
rural Biſhops, who governed the churches ſettled in the country. See Cn ore- 
PISCOPI. 

This right, veſted in an eccleſiaſtic, is called A Cure of Souls, and by the cano- 
niſts a Cure in foro interiori tantum, to diſtinguiſh it from a Cure in foro exteriors, 
ſuch as archdeacons have to ſuſpend, excommunicate, and abſolve, and which is 


fine Paſtorali cura ; and from another Cure, which they fay is in utroque fimul, 


that is both in exterior; & interiori foro, ſuch as that of Biſhops, who ſuperintend 
a whole dioceſe. 


CURETES. Prieſts of Veſta or Cybele. 


Hic armata manus (Curetas nomine Graii 

Quos memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte catenas 
Ludunt, in numerumque exſultant, ſanguine læti, & 
Terrificas capitum quatientes numine criſtas: 
Dictæos referunt Curetas; qui Jovis illum 
Vagitum in Creta quondam occultaſſe feruntur; 
Cum pueri circum puerum pernice chorea 
Armati in numerum pulſarent æribus zra, 

Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 
Æternumque daret matri ſub pectore vulnus. 
Propterea magnam armati matrem comitantur: 
Aut quia ſignificant Divam prædicere, ut armis 
Ac virtute velint patriam defendere terram; 
Præſidioque parent, decorique parentibus eſſe. 


Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling blood, 

Their creſts flill ſhaking with a dreadful nod. 

Theſe are Cybele's armed Prieſts, who ſtrove 

To drown the tender cries of infant Jove. 

By dancing quick they made a greater ſound, 

And beat their cymbals, as they danc'd around: 

Left Saturn ſhou'd have found and eat the boy, 

And Ops for ever mourn'd her pratling joy. 

For this her train is arm'd ; or elſe to ſhew, 

They'll ſerve their country, and cnlarge it too. CRrEECH. 


The arm'd Curetes dance among the croud, | 


The Curetes are the ſame as the Corybantes. See CoRYBANTEs. 


CYBELE. A Pagan goddeſs, the wife of Saturn. The poets give her various 
names. She is called Dyndimene, Idæa, and Berecynthia, from the mountains of 


Phrygia, 


ere 20595 


Phrygia, Dyndimus, Ida, and Berecynthus, where ſhe was particular worth 
tho * likewiſe called The Great Mother, becauſe the de 4 8 


gods were her ſons: 


—— — centum complexa nepotes, Vin o. Ka. 
Omnes cclicolas, omnes ſupera alta tenentes. 6. ver. 787. 


An hundred gods ber N ng train ſupply, 
Her Offspring all, and all command the Hy. DRYDEN. 


As alſo Ops and Tellus, becauſe the preſided over the earth, and afforded help to 
mortals : likewiſe Rhea, becauſe all things fow from, or are produced out of the 
earth, and laſtly Veſta; tho' Veſta is commonly taken for the mother, not the 
wife, of Saturn. 

This deity was pictured fitting, to denote the earth poiſed and fixed by its own 
weight. She had a cymbal, or drum, in her hand, becauſe the earth contains the 
roaring winds 1n its cavities, She was carried in a chariot, drawn by lions. 


— juncti currum dominæ ſubiere leones. Viss: 
lib. iii. ver. 
And to the yoke the ſavage lions brought, DRVYDEN. hint 


she was crowned with flowers and plants, but oftener with a diadem of turrets. 


Vertice turrigero juxta Dea magna Cybele. Propert. lib. 
| 3. Eleg. 17. 
Cybele near, with nodding turrets crown'd. * 


The feſtivals of the goddeſs Cybele were called Megalzfia, and her prieſts Galli. 
See GALLI and MEGALESIA. 


This deity was unknown in Italy, till Hannibal was in the very bowels of that 


country with his army. The Roman ſenate, conſulting the books of the Sibyls, 


found, that he could not be driven thence, unleſs the Idæan mother came to Rome. 
This obliged them to ſend ambaſſadors to Attalus, King of Phrygia, to requeſt of 
him the ſtatue of this goddeſs, which was of ſtone, in the city of Peflinus in 
Galatia, Accordingly the goddeſs was brought to Rome, and the ladies went out 
to the river Tyber, to receive her; at which time a remarkable thing happened. 
The ſhip, ſhe was carried in, ſtopped at the mouth of the river, till the Veſtal 
Claudia, whoſe chaſtity had been queſtioned, removed all ſuſpicions, by eafily 
drawing the veſſel aſhore with her girdle, 

It was cuſtomary at Rome, once a year, to carry the ſtatue of this deity, and 
waſh it in the little river Almon, that falls into the Tyber. 


Et lotam parvo revocant Almone Cybelen. Lu Ax. lib, 
i. v. 595. 

To Almon's ftream Cybele's form they bear, 

And waſh the goddeſs, each returning year. Rows. 


St Auſtin relates the explanation, which Varro gives of the myſterious particulars pe c:;,;« Dei 
of the worſhip of Cybele, or the earth. She is called, (fays he) the mother of lib. vii. c. 24. 
the Gods: the drum, which is aſcribed to her, repreſents the globe of the earth; 
the turrets, with which ſhe is crowned, the cities and towns of the earth. The 
* ſeats, that ſurround her, ſhew, that ſhe only ſtands ſtill, while all things are in 
* motion about her. Her eunuch prieſts denote, that the earth muſt be manured, 

in order to produce corn: their agitations and motions before the goddeſs teach 
* huſbandmen, that they muſt not lie ſtill : the ſound of cymbals denotes the noiſe 
* of the inſtruments of huſbandry ; and the tame lions give us to underſtand, that 
© there is no ſoil ſo wild and barren, but it may be manured.” 

The pine tree was ſacred to Cybele. This we learn from Phædrus: 


Olim quas vellent eſſe in tutela ſua Fab. lvl. 
Divi legerunt arbores ; quercus Jovi, 
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In Zn. 9. 


Hor. Od. 4. 
lib. i. ver. 7. 


VIR So 


ver 170. 


Ov 1D. Me- 
tam. lib. iii. 
ver. 305. 


ic. IV. 
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Et myrtus Veneri placuit, Phœbo laurea, 
Pinus Cybele, &c. 


i. e. The gods, once upon a time, made choice of what trees they would take un- 
der their protection: Jupiter choſe the oak, Venus the myrtle, Phœbus the lau- 
rel, Cybele the pine. Servius tells us, ſhe choſe the pine as a conſolation for the 
loſs of her favourite Attis, it being the tree, into which that beautiful Phrygian 
youth was metamorphoſed. See AGYRTEA, ATT1s, and BERECYNTHIA, 


CYCLOPS. [Gr.] Sicilian giants, whom the poets ſuppoſe to be employed 
by Vulcan in forging thunder-bolts for Jupiter. | 


— graves Cyclopum 
Vulcanus ardens urit officinas. 


The labouring Cyclops furious Vulcan tires, 
And heats their forge with raging fires. CREECH:. 


Ac veluti, lentis Cyclopes fulmina maſſis 
Cum properant, ali: taurinis follibus auras 
Accipiunt redduntque, alii ſtridentia tingunt 
Ara lacu : gemit impoſitis incudibus Etna, 
Illi inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt 

In numerum, verſantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 


So in their caves the brawny Cyclops fiveat, . 
When with huge ſtrokes the ſtubborn wedge they beat, | 

And all th unſhapen thunder-bolt compleat. 

Alternately their hammers riſe and fall, 

Whilſt griping tongs turn round the glowing ball. 

With pujfing bellows ſome the flames increaſe, 

And ſome in waters dip the hiſſing maſs. 

Their beating anvils dreadfully reſound, 

And Etna ſhakes all &re, and thunders under ground. 


ADDISON. 


The Cyclops did not always forge thunderbolts of the ſame fierceneſs and intenſe 


heat : they ſometimes prepared a milder fort; as they did, when Jupiter was to 
viſit Semele, armed with thunder and lightning. 


Eſt aliud levius fulmen, cui dextra Cyclopum 
Sevitie, flammæque minus, minus addidit ire : 
Tela ſecunda vocant ſuperi. | 


Clad in the mildeſt lightning of the Skies, 

And arm'd with thunder of the ſmalleſt Jize. 

Twas of a leſſer mould, and lighter weight ; 

Wey call it thunder of a ſecond rate: 

For the rough Cyclops, who, by Fove's command, 

Temper'd the bolt, and turn'd it to his hand, 

Work'd up leſs flame, and fury in its make, 

And quench'd it ſooner in the ſtanding lake. ADDISON. 


| They are called Cyclops from the Greek aN. & 35, becauſe they had but one 


circular eye in the middle of their forchead. Apollo is faid to have killed them 


with his arrows, in revenge for the death of Æſculapius, whom Jupiter had tranſ- 
fixed with a thunderbolt, forged by the Cyclops. See BRONT ES. 
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this deity, made of braſs, ſtands in the road from Ofacca to 
Sorungo. They make an offering to it every year of a ſpotleſs 
virgin, who is inſtructed to aſk the god ſuch and ſuch particular 
queſtions, to which the idol (or rather ſome Bonze incloſed 
ZZ mc within the idol, which is hollow) returns an anſwer. The facred 
interpreter of this deity ſeldom fails to impart to the inquiſitive virgin that happy 
qualification, which makes a maid a woman, as a demonſtration of the appear- 
ance of his god in a human ſhape. 

An Egyptian prieſt of Saturn formerly carried on an impoſture of this kind with 
great ſucceſs. He informed the male devotees, who came thither to pay their 
vows, that the deity expected a perſonal interview with their wives, among whom 
he always pitched upon the handſomeſt for his favourite. The dame, thus ho- 
noured, was conducted into the temple. The prieſt, after he had ſhut her in, 
conveyed himſelf, thro' a 2 ſubterraneous paſſage, into the belly of the idol, 
and from the mouth of it aſked his pretty devotee ſome particular queſtions, which 
always ended in their mutual embraces. But, before they came to conſummation, 
the amorous prieſt always took care to put the candles out. 


DACTYLI IDAI. [Lat.) The fingers of mount Ida. Concerning theſe, 
Pagan theology and fable give very different accounts. The Cretans paid divine 
worſhip to them, as thoſe who had nurſed and brought up the god Jupiter ; 
whence it appears, that they were the ſame as the Corybantes, and Curetes. 
Nevertheleſs Strabo makes them different, and fays, that the tradition in Phrygia 
was, that © the Curetes and Corybantes were deſcended from the Dactyli Ide: ; 
© that there were originally an hundred men in the iſland, who were called Dactyli 
* Idzi ;* from whom ſprang nine Curetes, and each of theſe nine produced ten 
* men, as many as the fingers of a man's two hands ; and that this gave the name 
to the anceſtors of the Dactyli Idæi. He relates another opinion, which is, 
that there were but five Da#yl: Idæi, who, according to Sophocles, were the 
inventers of iron ; that theſe five brothers had five ſiſters, and that from this number 
they took the name of fingers of mount Ida, becauſe they were in number ten ; and 
that they worked at the foot of this mountain. Diodorus Siculus reports the matter 
a little differently. He fays; the firſt inhabitants of the iſland of Crete were 
the Dactyli Idæi, who had their reſidence on mount Ida; that ſome ſaid, they 

were an hundred, others only five, in number equal to the fingers of a man's 
hand, whence they had the name of Dactyli; that they were magicians, and 
addicted to myſtical ceremonies ; that Orpheus was their diſciple, and carried their 
myſteries into Greece; that the Dactyli invented the uſe of iron and fire, and 
that they had been recompenſed with divine honours.” 

Diomedes, the Grammarian, ſays, The Da#yl: Idæi were prieſts of the goddeſs 
Cybele : called Idæi, becauſe that goddeſs was chiefly worſhipped on mount 14a 
in Phrygia ; and Da&yl:, becauſe that, to prevent Saturn from hearing the cries 
of infant Jupiter, whom Cybele had committed to their cuſtody, they uſed to ſing 


certain verſes of their own invention, in the Da&ylic meaſure. See CURETES 
and CORYBANTES. 
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DADUCHI. [Gr.] Prieſts of the goddeſs Ceres; ſo called, becauſe, at the 
feaſts and facrifices of that goddeſs, they ran about the temple, carrying a lighted 
torch, which they delivered from hand to hand, till it had paſſed thro' them all. 
This they did in memory of Ceres's ſearching for her daughter Proſerpine by the 
light of a torch, which ſhe had kindled in mount Ætna. The word is compounded 
of As, an unctuous, reſinous, wood, as fir, pine, &c. and ?%« to hold. 


Ffff DAMONS. 


IX ABIS. A Japonneſe deity. A coloſſus, or large image, of Linder gt 
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X. 
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DE MONS. (Azior;), A general name of ſpiritual, intellectual, beings of a 
rank ſuperior to man, but inferior to the deity. 

The Platoniſts diſtinguiſh between gods, demons, and heroes, The gods are 
thoſe, whom Cicero calls Dii majorum gentium ; the Demons thoſe, whom we call 
Angels. Chriſtians uſe the word always in a bad ſenſe, and underſtand by it only 
evil ſpirits or devils; and the reaſon aſſigned by Minucius Felix, and others, is, 
becauſe good ſþirits refuſe the adoration of men, and evil ſpirits alone are the object 
of idolatrous, or falſe worſhip. 

Apuleius, defining the nature of Dæmons, ſays, they have a rational ſoul, and 
an aerial body; that they are immortal, and obnoxious to the fame paſſions with 
men: that predictions, auguries, divinations, oracles, dreams, and art magic 
belong to them: that they convey mens prayers to the gods, and carry back to 
men the favours granted them by the gods. 5 4 

Juſtin Martyr ſpeaks of the nature of Angels and Dæmons, as if he thought 
them not abſolutely ſpiritual and incorporeal: for which reaſon he attributes ſuch 
actions to them, as cannot be performed without the intervention of a body. He 
ſays, that ſome of the Angels, having received from God the government of the 
world, ſoon became prevaricators of his law, and, by the commerce which they 
had with the poſterity of Adam, engendered what we call Dæmons, or devils : in 
which ſentiment he was followed by many of the Fathers, and antient writers of 
the Church. | 

It was a fabulous notion among the antient Hebrews, that Adam begat Dæmons 
and ſpirits on certain Succubus's. It is difficult to come at a ſatisfactory account 
of the Demonology of that people, and therefore it is no eaſy matter to explain 
what is meant by the worſhipping of Demons, or devils, which is the laſt ſpecies 
of idolatry, according to the diviſion of the Rabbins. There was a particular ſpecies 
of Dæmons, as ſome learned men have imagined, to which the Iſraelites offered 
ſacrifice, and theſe were a ſort of evil ſpirits, that appeared in deſert places in the 
form of goats, and are in ſcripture called Seirim, which properly fignifies goats. 
But it is doubted whether the Iſraelites were really guilty of this piece of idolatry. 
If they were, it ſeems borrowed from the practice of the Egyptians, among whom 
the goat was held to be a ſacred animal. 

The poets (ſays Minucius Felix) acknowledge the exiſtence of Dzmons ; 
the philoſophers make it matter of diſpute : Socrates was convinced of it ; for he 
had a Dzmon always at hand, by whoſe advice he governed himſelf in all his 
actions. The Magi are not only acquainted with Dzmons, but perform all their 
magical operations by the help of Dzmons. — Theſe impure ſpirits lie concealed 
under ſtatues and images, and by their influence acquire the authority of a pre- 
ſent deity ; whilſt they inſpire the prieſts, dwell in the temples, direct the 
entrails of beaſts, and the flight of birds, and give out oracles involved in falſe- 
hood and ambiguity.” As to Socrates's Dæmon, it was nothing elſe (according 
to Plutarch) but his own ſneezzng, and that of others. For, when he would under- 
take any thing, if another perſon chanced to ſneeze from the right, either before 
or after him, he looked upon it as a ſignal that he ought to proceed in his 
deſign; but if the ſneezing happened to be from the lett, it was a warning 
for him to deſiſt. 

According to the doctrine of the Mohammedans, there are ſeveral kinds of 
Dæmons. One ſort is called Ginn and Peri, and are the ſame as we call Hob- 
goblins and Fairies. Others are called Tecouin, and are the Parcæ or Deſtinies of 
the Pagans. Others are a kind of Meduſa's, Furies, and Spectres; and, laſtly, 
others are the Schaiathin, i. e. the devil, and all his infernal troop. 

The miners of Hungary pretend, that, while they are at work in thoſe ſubter- 
raneous places, they often ſee Dæmons, or ſpirits, in the ſhape of little negro boys; 
but that they do them no other miſchief, than now and then extinguiſhing their 
lamps. See ANGEL, GENII, &c. 
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DAGGIAL. The falſe Meſſiah, or Antichriſt, of the Mohammedans; who 
believe, he will make his appearance, mounted on an aſs, in imitation of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the true Meſſiah, who made his entry into Jeruſalem, ſeated on that 
animal. The word ſignifies a perſon, who has but one eye and eye-brow, ſuch as 
they ſuppoſe Antichriſt will be. They pretend, he will come at the end of the 


world, 


W © 2 0 
world, and that Jeſus Chriſt, who is not yet dead, will then fight with him, and 
put him to death. See ANTICHRIST. _ 5 RT Fs 


DAGON. The falſe god of Aſbded, or, [as the Greeks call it, Azotus, He By: Cv — 
is commonly repreſented as 'a monſter, half man and half fiſh, like that of chon. p. 327. 
Horace. | 


Deſinit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. | Art. Poet. 
ver. 4. 


A handſome woman with a fiſh's tail. | | ö 


Whence moſt learned men derive his name from the Hebrew Dag, which ſigni- 
fies a h Thoſe, who make him to have been the inventer of bread-corn, derive 
his name from the Hebrew Dagan, which ſignifies frumentum ; whence Philo 
Biblius calls him Zs *Aggre:@., Jupiter Aratrius. 
Dagon, according to ſome, was the ſame as Jupiter, according to others Saturn, 
and according to others Venus. It is certain, the Egyptians worſhipped Venus Ov. Met. 
under the ſhape of a fiſh, becauſe, in Typhon's war againſt the gods, ſhe con- lib. v. fab. 5. 
cealed herſelf under that form: and Diodorus Siculus relates, that, at Aſkelon, 
a famous city of the Philiſtines, Derceto, or Atergatis, (the ſame as Venus) was 
worſhipped under the form of a woman, having the lower parts of a fiſh. There 
is an antient fable, that Oannes (Qdumc) a creature half man and half fiſh, roſe Brrosvs, 
out of the Red-ſea, and came to Babylon, and there taught men ſeveral arts, and er pos. 
then returned again to the ſea, Apollodorus relates, that four ſuch Oannes, xn fob 
in ſeveral ages, had ariſen out of the Red-ſea, and that the name of one of 
them was Q (Odacon) : from whence the learned Selden derives the name De diis Syris, 
of Dagon. Synt. 2. Ch. 3. 
As it is paſt diſpute, that the gods of the Greeks and Latins came from the caſt, 
and particularly from the Phœnicians, it is very probable that Dagon and Neptune 
are one and the ſame deity. 
When the Philiſtines had taken the ark of God from the Hebrews, and brought 1 Sam. v, 1, 
it to the city of Aſhdod, they placed it in the temple of Dagon, cloſe by the image &. 
of that deity : but, the next morning, when they came into the temple, they 
found the idol fallen on his face to the ground, the head and hands being broken 
off, and only the trunk of the ſtatue continuing in its place. 
This deity continued to have a temple at Aſhdod, during all the ages of idolatry, 
to the time of the Maccabees. For the author of the firſt book of Maccabees tells Ch. x. ver. 83. 
us, that © Jonathan, one of the Maccabees, having beaten-the army of Apollonius, 
* Demetrius's general, they fled to Azotus, and entered into Beth-dagon (the temple 
* of their idol); but that Jonathan ſet fire to Azotus, and burnt the temple of 
* Dagon, and all thoſe who were fled into it. | 
Bochart is of opinion, that the god Dagon was Japbet, the third fon of Noah; 
and that they gave him the divinity of the ſea, becauſe his lot, and that of his 
deſcendants, was the iflands, peninſula's, and countries beyond the ſea, that is, 
the continent of Europe; according to what Lactantius remarks, Neptuno maritima De falſa Re- 
omnia cum inſulis obvenerunt, that is, Neptune had for his ſhare all the ſea-coaſts, * lib. i. 
together with the iſlands. Mr Jurieu adds, that, probably, Noah himſelf may be 
concealed under Dagon or Neptune, becauſe the empire of the ſea agrees perfectly Hiſt. des 
well with him, who floated ſeveral months on the waters of the deluge, and who Pogmes, &c. 
alone eſcaped from that flood, which deſtroyed the reſt of mankind. TREE 
Milton enumerates the god Dagon among the fallen angels : 


Next came One, 


Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark Paradiſe loſt," 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lop d of, Book I, ver. 
In his own temple, on the groundſel edge, 457- 


Where he fell flat, and ſhamed his worſhippers : 
DAGON his name; ſea-monſter ! upward man, 
And downward fiſh ; yet had bis temple high, 
Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded thro the coaſt 
Of Paleſtine, in Gath, and Aſcalon, 
And Accaron, and Gaza's frontier bounds. 
I There 
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DAT. 
There is ſtill to be ſeen, in the city of Gaza, or Gazera, in Paleſtine, the temple 
of Dagon (but not above half of it ſtanding) which Samſon, taking hold of the 


two pillars that ſupported it, pulled down, and deſtroyed both himſelf, and all 


that were in it —Theſe pillars are ſtill preſerved, to tuate the memory of the 
action; and it is plain, by the ruins of this temple, that it was a very large one, 
ſtrongly built of large hewn ſtones. See DERCETo. 


DAIBOTH. An idol of the Japonneſe. Before you come to the temple of 
this deity, you paſs through a kind of gate, on each fide of which are erected two 
monſtrous figures, with ſeveral arms, holding arrows, ſwords, and other offenſive 
weapons. In the centre of the Pagod, the idol is ſeated, after the oriental faſhion 
on an altar-table, which is raiſed but a very little above the ground. He is of 1 
monſtrous height ; for his head touches the very roof of the temple. This idol 
has the breaſt and face of a woman : he has black locks, wooly, and curled like a 
negro'ss One may form ſome idea of the prodigious bulk of this ſtatue by his hands, 
which are bigger than the whole body of a man of moderate ſtature. He is 
encircled on all ſides with gilded rays, in which are placed a great number of 
images, repreſenting ſome of the Cami's, or Demi-gods of Japan. There are 
ſeveral others on each hand of him, placed on pedeſtals, and crowned with rays, 


like our Chriſtian faints. The altar-table, whereon the idol fits, is furniſhed with 


K MPF ER, 
Hiſt. of Ja- 


pan, B. V. 
ch. xiii, xv. 


PAUSANIAS, 
in Bceoticis. 


a great number of lighted lamps. | 

The temple of Daiboth is ſupported by ſeveral wooden pillars, which are pro- 
digiouſly large, erected without the leaſt regard to the rules of architecture, moſt 
of them being nothing more than the trunks of trees. The timber-work of the 
temple is all painted red. On the right-hand of this temple there is a little chapel, 
varniſhed without all over. As to the idol itſelf, Kæmpfer tells us, it is gilt all 
over, its ears very large, and its hair curled: it has a crown upon its head, 
and a large ſtain or ſpeck on its forehead : its neck and breaſts are naked; 


and its right-hand is extended, pointing to the hollow of its left, which reſts 
upon its belly, 


DAIDALA. [Gr.] Two feſtivals, antiently obſerved in Bœotia; one of 
them by the Platzans at Alalcomenos, a very large grove, in which they aſſembled, 
and, expoſing to the open air pieces of ſodden fleſh, carefully obſerved the flight 
of crows, which came to prey upon them : then, hewing down all thoſe trees, 
upon which any of them alighted, they formed them into ſtatues, which by the 
Greeks were called AziTaaz, from the ingenious artificer Dædalus. 

The other ſolemnity, being by far the greateſt and moſt remarkable, was 
obſerved not only at Platza, but in all the cities of Bœotia, once in fixty years: 
in order to which there were prepared fourteen Aal , or images, to be diſtri- 
buted by lot among the Platzans, Coroneans, Theſpians, Tanagræans, Cheroneans, 
Orchomenians, Lebadeans, and Thebans. The manner of the ſolemnity was 
this. A ſtatue, habited like a woman, was carried by one, dreſſed like a bride, 
and accompanied by a long train of Bœotians, to the top of mount Cithzron, upon 
which was erected an altar of ſquare timbers cemented together. Upon this large 
quantities of combuſtible matters being laid, each of the cities offered a bull to 
Jupiter, and an ox to Juno, with plenty of wine and incenſe : the poorer fort 
offered ſmall ſheep ; all which, together with the Azi9aAz, being thrown into one 
heap, were ſet on fire, and burnt to aſhes. | 

The firſt occaſion of theſe cuſtoms was this. It happened that Juno had a quarrel 
with Jupiter; upon which ſhe retired into Eubæa. The god was very much 
troubled at her departure, and endeavoured, by all the arts of perſuaſion, to induce 
her to return : but, finding her obſtinate, he adviſed with Cithzron, King of the 
Platzans, who had the greateſt reputation for wiſdom of any man of that age. The 
expedient he pitched upon was this ; that Jupiter ſhould dreſs a ſtatue in woman's 
apparel, and place it in a chariot, giving out that it was Platza, the daughter of 
Aſopus, and contracted to him in marriage. The god put this artifice in practice; 
and no ſooner did the news reach Juno's ears, but ſhe flew with all haſte to meet 
the chariot ; where diſcovering the cheat, ſhe was wonderfully taken with the 
contrivance, and was preſently reconciled to Jupiter. 


DAIDIS, 
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DAIDIS. An antient Greek ſolemnity, which laſted three days; during Lucian. in 

which, Torches (called in Greek Hdd) were burned ; which gave occaſion to Pſeudomant. 
the name. On the firſt day, they commemorated Latona's labour, and Apollo's 


birth. The ſecond was in memory of Glycon, and the god's nativity. The third 
was obſerved in honour of the marriage of Podalirius and the mother of Alexander. 


DAIKOKU. A Japonneſe deity, to whom they look upon themſelves in- Kzwrrzn, 
debted for all the riches they enjoy. This idol is ſeated on a bale or ſack of rice, H iI cn 
after the Japonneſe faſhion, and ſtrikes, with his hammer, ſuch things as he thinks 
proper; and wherever the ſtroke falls, it is attended with univerſal plenty, ſuch as 


immenſe riches, gay habits, all the conveniences of life, &c. The bale of rice is, 
after the oriental taſte, an emblem of plenty. 


DAIRO. The High-prieſt, or ſovereign Pontiff of the Japonneſe ; in whoſe 8 
family the empire of Japan was formerly hereditary, till uſurped by the predeceſſors — | 
of the preſent Emperor, whoſe palace is in the city Jedo ; whereas that of the | 
Dairi was in the city of Miaco. The facredneſs of the Dairo's perſon is ſo very " 
great, that his feet are not permitted to touch the ground, nor his head to be expoſed mn 
to the ſun. He is never to have his hair, beard, or nails cut. His victuals are | 
always carried to his table in new baſkets, and ſerved up in new diſhes and plates. | 
When he goes abroad, he 1s carried in a magnificent litter, whoſe pillars are of maſh 
gold, and the outſide enriched with figures of the ſame metal. It is covered with a thin 
tranſparent filk, ſo contrived, that the Dairo may ſee every one, but be ſeen by no 
one. He is carried in this litter by fourteen perſons of the higheſt quality. His 
guards march before, and he is followed by a coach, drawn by two horſes, whoſe 


houſings are embroidered with pearls and diamonds. This fine equipage is for the 
Dairo's wife and concubines. 


DALATLLAMA. The High-prieſt, and deity, of the Calmuc Tartars. The K:ncnrn, 
word it ſeems ſignifies univerſal prieſt, This ſovereign Pontiff of the Tartarian China ui: 
idolaters, and whom they acknowledge as their god, reſides towards the frontiers 

of China, near the city of Potala, in a convent, ſituated on the ſummit of a high 
mountain, the foot whereof is inhabited by twenty thouſand Lama's, or vriefls, 
who have their ſeparate apartments round about the mountain, and, according to 
their reſpective quality, are placed nearer, or at a greater diſtance from the ſovereign 
Pontiff. This Dalai-Lama has been called Préte-geban, or Prefter-Fobn, without 
knowing preciſely what countryman he was. See LAMA. 


 DALMATICA. A veſtment, or habit, of a Biſhop, and Deacon; fo called, 1338 
becauſe it was firſt invented in Dalmatia. Pope Sylveſter appointed it to be uſed by 1 
the deacons. It was a royal garment, having been worn by the Emperor Pertinax; * 40. 
and it was called chirodota or manicata, becauſe it had fleeves, to diſtinguiſh it from 

the Collobium, which had none. The Dalmatica was all of white before, but 

behind had two purple lines or ſtripes. Pope Eutychianus decreed, that the bodies 

of the martyrs ſhould be wrapped up in the Dalmatica. Virgins are ſometimes 
repreſented in this dreſs; for there is at Rome a picture of St Cæcilia, in the 

church of that ſaint, habited in the Dalmatica. See CoLLOBIVU M. 


DAMIANISTS. See SEVERITES. 


DANCING. Tho' it may be no eaſy matter to find any natural rela- S Carr 
tion between this action and religion, yet, among the Pagans, it made a part j1ymn. I! 
of the worſhip paid to the gods. It was uſual to dance round the altars and ſtatues; Evze1o. in 4 il 
and, at Rome, the Salii, who were prieſts of Mars, danced through the ſtreets, in ür jt 
honour of that god, and had their name from that very ceremony. In ſhort, «ax. in 
religious dancing was ſo much the taſte of the Pagans, that the poets made the gods Ranis. 
themſelves dance. Heſiod makes the Muſes dance, and Horace does the ſame by 
Venus, the Graces, and Nymphs. 


Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna ; Od. 4. lib. i. 
Junctæque Nymphis Gratiz decentes 12 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede. 
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Exod. xxxii. 6. 
2 Sam. vi. 


DAN 


The Nymphs and Graces join d, thro flowry meads, 
By moin-light dance, and Venus leads. CREECH. 


When the Jews kept the feaſt of the golden calf, they ſat down to eat and drinj, 
and roſe up to play, i.e. to dance. David danced before the ark of the Lord: 


and the Pfalmiſt, deſcribing an holy feſtival, ſays, The fingers went before, the 
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players on inſtruments followed after; amongſt them were the damſels, playing with 
the timbrels. | 

From this practice of religious dancing to the found of inſtruments, Arnobing 
takes occaſion to aſk the Pagans; Etiamne Di: æris tinnitibus, & guaſſationibus 
cymbalorum afficiuntur * Ettamne tympanis, etiamne ſymphoniis ? i. e. Are the 
gods pleaſed with the tinkling of braſs, and rattling of cymbals ; with the ſound of 
drums, and muſical inſtruments ? | 

The idolaters of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies have the ſame eſteem for this cuſtom, 
and the greateſt part of the worſhip they pay to their deities conſiſts in dancing. 
Nor are the Chriſtians quite free from this ſuperſtition, as is evident to thoſe, who 
have travelled through Popiſh countries, in which certain feſtivals, particularly 
thoſe of the Sacrament, and Paſſion of our Lord, are celebrated with dancing, mai- 
querades, and other drolleries, and on which occaſion is often ſeen an odd jumble 
of penitents and buffoons, who, no doubt, think they do honour to religion by 
this extravagant mixture. 

The Chriſtians of St Thomas dance in honour of that Saint, before which they 
make the ſign of the croſs, and ſing an hymn. The men dance by themſelves, 


and the maiden and married women by themſelves, with all the decency and 
decorum imaginable. | 


DANIEL (THE Book oF). A canonical book of the Old Teſtament. 

Daniel was deſcended from the royal houſe of the kings of Judah, and was 
cotemporary with Ezekiel. He was of the children of the captivity, being carried 
to Babylon, when he was about eighteen years of age. His name is not prefixed 
to his book: yet the many paſſages, in which he ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, are a 
ſufficient proof, that he was the author of it. The ſtile of Daniel is not ſo lofty 
and figurative, as that of the other prophets : it is clear and conciſe, and his nar- 
rations and deſcriptions ſimple and natural; in ſhort, he writes more like an 
hiſtorian, than a prophet. | 

He was a very extraordinary perſon, and was favoured of God, and honoured 
of men, beyond any that had lived in his time. His prophecies concerning the 
coming of the Mefliah, and the other great events of after-times, are fo clear and 
explicit, that Porphyry objected to them, that they muſt have been written after 
the facts were done. 

The Jews do not reckon Daniel among the prophets; and the reaſon they aſſign 
is, becauſe he rather lived the life of a courtier, in the palace of the King of 
Babylon, than that of a prophet. They add, that, tho he had divine revelations 
given to him, yet it was not in the prophetic way, but by dreams and viſions of 
the night, which they look upon as the moſt imperfe& way of revelation, and 
below the prophetic. But Joſephus, one of the antienteſt writers of that nation, 
reckons him among the greateſt of the prophets, and fays farther of him, that he. 
converſed familiarly with God, and not only foretold future events, as other pro- 
phets did, but determined likewiſe the time when they ſhould come to paſs. But 
our Saviour, by acknowledging Daniel as a prophet, puts his prophetic character 
out of all diſpute. | 

Part of the book of Daniel was originally written in the Chaldee language; 
that is, from the fourth verſe of the ſecond chapter to the end of the feventh 
chapter ; and the reaſon was, becauſe, in that part, he treats of the Chaldean or 
Babyloniſh affairs. All the reſt of the book is in Hebrew. The Greek tranſlation, 
uſed by the Greek churches throughout the Eaſt, was that of Theodotion. In the 
Vulgar Latin Bible, there is added, in the third chapter, after the twenty-fourth 
verſe, the Song of the Three Children, and, at the end of the book, the Hiftory 
of Suſanna, and of Bel and the Dragon : the former is made the 13th, and 
the latter the 14th chapter of the book, in that edition, But theſe additions 
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were never received into the canon by the Jews; neither are they extant in 
the Hebrew, or the Chaldee language, nor is there any proof, that they ever 
were ſo. | 

The fix firſt chapters of the book of Daniel are an hiſtory of the kings of 
Babylon, and what befel the captive Jews under their government. In the fix 
laſt, he is altogether prophetical, foretelling, not only what ſhould happen to 
his own church and nation, but events, in which foreign princes and kingdoms 
were concerned ; particularly the riſe and downfal of the four ſecular monarchies 
of the world, and the eſtabliſhment of the fifth, or ſpiritual kingdom of the 
Meſſiah. 

It is believed, that Daniel died in Chaldea, and that he did not take advantage 
of the permiſſion granted by Cyrus to the Jews of returning to their own country, 
St Epiphanius ſays, he died at Babylon, and herein he is followed by the 
generality of hiſtorians, 

* Amoneſt the old prophets (ſays the great Sir Iſaac Newton) Daniel is moſt Obſervation: i 
diſtinct in order of time, and eaſieſt to be underſtood ; and therefore, in thoſe Ts 
© things, which relate to the laſt times, he muſt be made the key to the 
* reſt. — His prophecies are all of them related to one another, as if they 14. ib. r. 24 
were but ſeveral parts of one general prophecy. The firſt is the eaſieſt 


to be underſtood, and every following prophecy adds ſomething new to the 
© former.” 


DAPH NEPHORIA. [Gr.] A Novennial feſtival, celebrated by the ee, 

Bceotians, in honour of Apollo. The ſolemnity was as follows. They adorned © © 
an olive-branch with garlands of laurel, and various ſorts of flowers. Upon the 
top of it was placed a globe of braſs, from which hung other ſmaller globes. 
About the middle of it were fixed purple crowns, and a globe of ſmaller fize than 
that at the top. The bottom was covered with a ſaffron- coloured garment. The 
uppermoſt globe was an emblem of Apollo, or the fun : that placed diametrically 
under it ſignified the moon; the leſſer globes repreſented the ſtars, and the crowns, 
being fixty- five in number, typified the ſun's annual revolution. The bough, thus 
adorned, was carried, in proceſſion, by a young lad, of a beautiful countenance, 
and good family, ſplendidly apparelled, his hair looſe and diſhevelled, and on his 
head a crown of gold. On this occaſion, he executed the office of a prieſt, and 
was honoured with the title of Az7:yp%pG-, 1. e. Laurel-bearer, Before him went 
one of his neareſt relations, bearing a rod adorned with garlands. He was followed 
by a choir of virgins, with branches in their hands. In this order they proceeded 
to the temple of Apollo, firnamed IJſinenius and Galaxius, where they ſang ſup- 
plicatory hymns to the god. 

This ſoſemnity was inſtituted upon the following account. The MA olians, 
inhabiting Arne and the adjacent territory, being adviſed by an oracle to relinquiſh 
their antient ſeats, and ſcek their fortunes, made an invaſion upon the Thebans, 
who at the fame time were beſieged by the Pelaſgians. It happened to be near the 
time of Apollo's feſtival, which was religiouſly obſerved by both nations : upon 
which, a ceſſation of arms being agreed upon, one party cut down laurel-boughs 
in Helicon, and the other near the river Melas ; and, as the cuſtom was, carried 
them in their hands, in honour of Apollo. On the fame day there appeared, in 
a dream, to Poleraatas, General of the Bœotian forces, a young man, who pre- 
ſented him with a compleat ſuit of armour, and commanded, that, every ninth 
year, the Buotians ſhould make ſolemn prayers to Apollo, with laurels in their 
hands. About three days after this viſion, he made a fally upon the beſiegers with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that they were forced to quit their enterprize : whereupon he cauſed 
this feſtival to be in{lituted in honour of Delphinian Apollo. 

The Jews have ſomething like this ſolemnity, in their celebration of the fea/? De Rit. Jud. 
of tabernacles ; at which time, according to Leo of Modena, they carry boughs in F. II. ch. vii 
their hands, which they ſhake during the performance of their ſacred ſongs: a“ 
ceremony, no doubt, derived to them from their anceſtors, who, as Maimonides In Lulabh, 
informs us, when they celebrated the feaſt of tabernacles, entered into the temple, ch. viii. 5. 12, 
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DARARIOUN, [Arab.] An heretical ſet, among the Mohammedans, 
who took their name and origin from an impoſtor named Darari, who, coming 
from Perſia into Egypt, in the Caliphate of Hakem, would perſuade the people, 
that Hakem was God: but the people ſlew him, tho he was greatly careſſed by the 
Caliph. He was ſucceeded by one Hamzah, who took the name of Al Hadi, i. e. 
the Director. This man introduced licentiouſneſs and debauchery, aboliſhing all 


the works of piety, ſuch as faſting, prayer, and pilgrimage. This ſect prevails in 
the maritime parts of Syria, and on mount Libanus. 


DATARY. An officer in the Pope's court. He is always a Prelate, and 
ſometimes a Cardinal, deputed by his holineſs to receive ſuch petitions as are pre- 
ſented to him, touching the proviſion of benefices. By his poſt, the Datary is 
impowered to grant, without acquainting his holineſs therewith, all benefices that 
do not produce upwards of twenty-four ducats annually ; but for ſuch as amount 
to more, he is obliged to get the proviſions ſigned by the Pope, who admits him 
to audience every day. If there be ſeveral candidates for the ſame benefice, he 
has the liberty of beſtowing it on which of them he thinks proper, provided he has 
the requiſite qualifications. The Datary has a yearly falary of two thouſand 
crowns, excluſive of the perquiſites, which he receives from thoſe, who apply to 
him for any benefice. This officer has a ſubſtitute, named the Sub-Datary, who 
is likewiſe a prelate, and has a yearly penſion of a thouſand crowns : but he is not 
allowed to confer any benefice, without acquainting the Datary therewith. When 
a perſon has obtained the Pope's conſent for a benefice, the Datary ſubſcribes his 
petition with an annuit ſanttiſſimus, i. e. the moſt holy Father conſents to it. The 
Pope's conſent is ſubſcribed in theſe words; fiat ut petitur, i. e. be it according to 
the petition. After the petition has paſſed the proper offices, and is regiſtered, it is 
carried to the Datary, who dates it, and writes theſe words; Datum Rome apud 
Sc. given at Rome in the pontiſical palace &c. Afterwards the Pope's bull, grant- 
ing the benefice, is diſpatched by the Datary, and paſſes through the hands of 
more than a thouſand perſons, belonging to fifteen different offices, who have 
all their ſtated fees. The reader may from hence judge how expenſive it is to 
procure the Pope's bull for a benefice, and what large ſums go into the office of the 


Datary, eſpecially when the proviſions, iſſued from thence, are for biſhoprics, 
and other rich benefices. 


DAVID-GEORGIANS, or DavipisTs. A ſect of Chriſtian heretics, 
in the XVIth century. David-George, their leader, was, accerding to ſome, 
a Glazier, but, according to others, a Painter, of Ghent. This Enthuſiaſt, in the 
year 1525, began to give out, that he was the Meſſiah, and that he was ſent into 
the world in order to people the kingdom of Heaven, which was quite empty of 
inhabitants, for want of virtuous and good men. With the Adamites, he rejected 
marriage; with the Sadducees, he denied the reſurrection; with the Manichees, 
he held, that the foul was not defiled by fin. He made his eſcape from Ghent, 
and retired firſt into Frieſland, and then to Baſil, where he changed his name; 
aſſuming that of John Bruck, and died in 1556. 

David-George left behind him ſeveral diſciples, whom he amuſed with a pro- 
miſe of riſing again after three years. Nor was he altogether a falſe prophet 


| herein ; for the magiſtrates of Ghent, being informed of his doctrines, at the 
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end of three years, ordered his body to be dug up, and burnt, together with his 
writings, by the common hangman. There are ſtill ſome remains of this ridiculous 


ſe& in Holſtein, particularly about Friderickſtadt, where they are intermixed with 
the Armenians, 


DEACONS. One of the three facred orders of the Chriſtian Church. The 
name Awxaor, Which is the original word for Deacons, is ſometimes uſed, in the 
New Teſtament, for any one that miniſters in the ſervice of God; in which 
large ſenſe, Biſhops and Preſbyters are ſtiled Deacons, not only in the New Teſta- 
ment, but in Ecclefiaſtical writers alſo. But, in its reſtrained ſenſe, it is taken for 
the third order of the clergy of the Chriſtian church ; and that they were always 
eſteemed as ſuch, appears from the concurrent teſtimony of antient writers, who 
conſtantly ſtile them miniſters of the myſteries of Chriſt, miniſters of Epiſcopacy 
and the Church, and the like. However they never had the name of Prieſts, 
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being commonly diſtinguiſhed from them by the names of miniſters and Levites. Conc. Carth: 
And hence the canons ſtile them *'YTnpe ra, Miniſtri. The firſt inſtitution of this eee Ep. 
order is recorded in the Acts. = 
As to their office, in the Chriſtian Church, it ſeems to have ſucceeded that of the Acts vi. 3. 
Levites among the Jews, who, by God's command, were to be as miniſters and 
ſervants, under the old law. 
The ordination of a Deacon, in the primitive Church, differed from that of 
a Preſbyter, both in the form and manner of it, and alſo in the gifts and powers 
conferred thereby. The ordination of the former might be performed by the Biſhop _ 
alone, who put up his prayer in general, © that God would make his face to ſhine 3 515 
upon that his ſervant, who was then choſen to the office of a Deacon, and fill es. 
him with his holy Spirit and power, as he did Stephen the martyr ; that he, 
behaving himſelf acceptably, uniformly, and unblameably in his office, might 
be thought worthy of an higher degree, &c.' | 
As to the office of Deacons, the moſt common and ordinary was, to be atten- raps. nm 
dant on the Biſhop and Preſbyters in the ſervice of the altar, to take care of the Teſt. T. IV. 
holy table, and all the ornaments and utenſils belonging to it. In the next place, c. ci. 
they were to receive the offerings of the people, and to preſent them to the prieſt, ©***: 2 0 
at the ſame time reciting the names of thoſe that offered. In ſome churches, but 
not in all, the Deacons read the goſpel, both before, and at, the communion- — 
ſervice. At Alexandria, the archdeacon only read the goſpels, and, in ſome Ezck. xvii. 
churches, on Eigh feſtivals, the Biſhop himſelf ; as at Conſtantinople, on Eafter- 
day. But it was ſomething more peculiar to the office of Deacons, to aſſiſt the 
Biſhop and Preſbyters in the adminiſtration of the Euchariſt : at which their buſineſs Ai rg 
was, to diſtribute the elements to the people, who were preſent, and carry them Conti. | 
to thoſe, who were abſent. But they were not allowed to conſecrate them at the Apoſt. lib. 


Lad 


. 4 , viii. c. 13, 
altar; as appears from the teſtimonies of Hilary, Jerom, and the author of the and 28. 


Conſtitutions; who aſſign as a reaſon, that Deacons were reckoned no prieſts, or Conc. Nic. 
but in the loweſt degree. As to the ſacrament of Baptiſm, it is evident, they were HTL 


. . —- . ö HiLaR. 
permitted, in ſome caſes, to adminiſter it ſolely ; as appears from Tertullian, Jerom, Fragm. 
and the council of Eliberis. Hitrov. Ep. 


. . 85. ad Evagr. 
Another part of the office of Deacons was, to be a ſort of monitors and directors 7; « rv 1. 


to the people, in the exerciſe of their publick devotions in the church. To which de Bapt. c. 
purpoſe they made uſe of certain known forms of words, to give notice when II Tr n. 
each part of the ſervice began. This was called by the general name of #npy77e;y Dial. contr. 
among the Greeks, and prædicare among the Latins, which do not ordinarily ro may 
fignify preaching, as ſome miſtake it, but performing the office of a A, or praco, c lxxvii. 
in the aſſembly. Whence the Deacons are ſometimes called *lzegwpurec, the holy 3 


cryers of the church. See BIDDIN G RAY ER. 133 


The Deacons had a power to preach, by licence and authority from the Biſhop, Homil. 17. 
but not without it : which was likewiſe the caſe with relation to the power of 5 Heb. * 
reconciling penitents, and granting them abſolution; this privilege being allowed 1 Aer 
them only in caſes of extream neceſſity, when neither Biſhop nor Preſbyter were Cu v. 
at hand to do it. It may be reckoned alſo among their extraordinary offices, |” 7 4 & 
that they were ſometimes deputed by the Biſhops to be their repreſentatives and 7.Conc.Trull. 
proxies in general councils. But, in provincial ſynods, they were allowed to give fusnET, Bi- 


their voice, as well as the Preſbyters, in their own name. real FM 
There are two things more to be obſerved concerning the office of Deacons, in Conſt. Apoſt. 
church-afſemblies. The firſt is, that they had a power to rebuke and chaſtiſe b, s! 
thoſe, who behaved indecently in the church. The other is, that, before the Har. ;;. 
inſtitution of the inferior orders in the church, ſuch as Sub-deacons, Exorciſts, Aue. Quæſt. 
Catechiſts, &c. the Deacons were employed in performing all the offices, which Aeg. © d. 
) Ploy P 2 > Teſt. c. ci. 
were afterwards committed to thoſe orders. 
But, beſides theſe offices, which properly belonged to the ſervice of the 
church, the Deacons had employment out of the church. One of theſe was, to ©*P*- Ep. 
: 49. ad Cornel. 
be the Biſhop's ſub-almoner, and to take care of the neceſſitous, ſuch as orphans, Gag. Apoſt. 
widows, virgins, priſoners, and all the poor and ſick, who had any title to be lib. ii. c. 31, 
maintained out of the publick revenues of the church. Another of theſe offices 105, Ib. 11. 
was, to enquire into the morals and converſation of the people, and to make their c. 44 
report thereof to the Biſhop. Upon this account, the Deacons were uſually ſtiled 
the Biſhop's eyes, and ears, his mouth, his right-hand, and his heart; becauſe, 
by their miniſtry, he took cognizance of mens actions, as much as if he him- 
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ſelf had ſeen or heard them; and becauſe, by them, he ſent orders and 
directions to his flock, and by them diſtributed to the neceſſities of the 
indigent. 

For this reaſon, there heing a great variety of buſineſs attending the office of 
a Deacon, it was uſual to have ſeveral Deacons in the fame church. In ſome, 
they were preciſely to the number of ſeven, in imitation of the firſt church of 
Jeruſalem. But this rule was not obſerved in other churches, the number of Dea- 
cons being indifferent, as the buſineſs of each church required. In that of Conſtan- 
tinople, particularly, the number was ſo great, that we find them limited to an 
hundred, for the ſervice of the great church, and three others only. 

The qualifications, required in Deacons, were much the fame as thoſe required 
in Biſhops and Preſbyters ; except that, in their age, there was ſome difterence. 
Deacons might be ordained at twenty-five years of age, and not before ; whereas 
Biſhops and Preſbyters could not be ordained till thirty. | 

The ceremony of the ordination of Deacons, in the Romiſb Church, is briefly 
this. The candidate proſtrates himſelf before the Biſhop, who confers on him the 
Holy Ghoſt, laying his right-hand only on his head, to ſignify, that he does not 
receive it ſo fully as the prieſt. An Acolyth puts on him the ſtole and Dalmatica ; 
after which the Biſhop preſents him with the book of the goſpels: the ceremony 
concludes with the prayers of the Biſhop and people. It is the Deacon's othce to 
incenſe the officiating prieſt or prelate ; to lay the corporal on the altar ; to receive 
the paten or cup from the ſub-deacon, and preſent them to the perſon officiating ; 
to incenſe the choir ; to receive the pax from the officiating prelate, and carry it to 
the ſub-deacon; and, at the pontifical maſs, when the Biſhop gives the bleſſing, 
el * the mitre on his head, and to take off the Archbiſhop's pall, and lay it on 
the altar. | 

The Maronites of mount Libanus have two Deacons, who are meerly admini- 
ſtrators of the temporalities. Dandini, who calls them II Signori Diaconi, tells us, 
they are ſecular lords, who govern the people, ſet in judgment on all their diffe- 
rences, and treat with the Turks concerning the taxes, and other matters. | 

In England, Deacons are not capable of any eccleſiaſtical promotion, not fo 
much as to be admitted to a donative ; all benefices requiring the incumbent to be 
in prieſt's orders. Yet he may be a chaplain in a family, curate to a beneficed 
clergyman, or lecturer to a pariſh- church. A man may be ordained Deacon at 
twenty-three years of age, anno currente ; but it is expreſsly provided, that the 
Biſhop ſhall not ordain the fame perſon both a Deacon and a prieſt in the fame day. 
The e of ordaining Deacons declares, that it is their office to afliſt the prieſt in 
the diſtribution of the holy-communion ; in which, agreeably to the practice of 
the antient Church, they are confined to the adminiſtring of the wine to the 
communicants. 

St Paul requires, that Deacons ſhould be chaſte, fincere, and blameleſs ; that 
they ſhould be neither great drinkers, nor given to filthy lucre ; that they ſhould 
hold the myſtery of the faith in a pure conſcience ; that they ſhould be well 
approved, before they are admitted to the miniſtry ; that they ſhould be the huſbands 
of one wife, and take care of their houſes and families. 


DEACONESSES. Female-Deaconss An order of women, who had their 
diſtinct offices and ſervices in the antient Chriſtian Church. The office was as 
antient as the apoſtolical age: for St Paul calls Phæbe a ſervant of the Church of 
Cenchrea. The original word is AA., miniſtra, which is the name given them 
by Pliny, Tertullian, and others, call them Viduæ, videos, becauſe they were 
commonly choſen out of the widows of the church: for ſome antient laws 
required, that they ſhould be widows, that had been but once married, and had 
born children. But there were exceptions to this rule: for Ignatius ſpeaks of 
virgin- deaconeſſes; and the author of the Conſtitutions ſays, that the deaconeſſes were 
to be either chaſte virgins, or widows, that had been but once married. Some 
wc? required, that they ſhould be ſixty years of age, others but fifty, and others 

ut korty. 

It is matter of diſpute, whether the Deaconeſſes were ordained by impoſition of 
hands. Baronius, Valeſius, and others, think they were not, and make no other 
account of them than as meer lay-perſons. But the author of the Conſtitutions, ſpeak- 
ing of their ordination, requires the Biſhop to uſe impoſition of hands, with a _ 
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of prayer, which is there recited, And thus it was both in the Greek and Latin 8 
Churches, ſo long as the order continued; as appears from the canons of ſeveral ** 9 
councils. But this ordination gave them no power to execute any part of the 
ſacerdotal office. The office of Deaconeſſes was only to perform ſome inferior Ibid. lib. iii, 
ſervices of the church, and thoſe chiefly relating to the women, for whoſe ſake © 9: 
they were ordained, 

One part of their office was, to aſſiſt the miniſter at the baptizing of women; Een. Ex- 
to undreſs them for immerſion, and to dreſs them again; in which they were ſo Ff, fd ar. 
to order the matter, that the ceremony might be performed with all the decency 
becoming ſo ſacred an action. Another part of their office was, to be a fort of 
private catechiſts to the women-catechumens, who were preparing for baptiſm. 

They were likewiſe to viſit and attend women, that were ſick and in diſtreſs ; to Conc. Cat- 
miniſter to the martyrs and confeſſors in priſon ; to keep the womens-gate in the ag, 4. . 
church; and, laſtly, to aſſign all the women their places in the 0 and 
regulate their behaviour, &c. 

This order, which for ſome ages has been wholly laid aſide, was not aboliſhed Bs u. 
every where at once, but continued in the Greek Church longer than in the Latin, — 2 £ 
and in ſome of the Latin Churches longer than in others. In the Greek Church xxxv. 
they continued to the latter end of the XIIth century. In the Latin Church there Conc. Arad. 
were ſome decrees made againſt their ordination long before ; viz. in the Vth 88 
and VIth centuries. But theſe decrees had no effect at all in the Eaſt; nor c. xxi. 
did they univerſally take effect in the Weſt till many ages after. In the Xth 322 
or XIth century, Cardinal Bona thinks, the order was quite extinct, 


DEACONRY. In Latin Dzaconia. The name of the chapels and oratories Du C a xc, 
in Rome, under the direction of the ſeveral Cardinal-Deacons, in their reſpective * 
regions or quarters. Antiently, they were ſeven in number, as, the Deaconry of 
St Maria in the broad way; the Deaconry of St Euſtachio near the Pantheon, &c. 
auſwering to the ſeven regions of the city. They had a kind of hoſpitals annexed 
to them, for the diſtribution of alms. They had alſo an adminiſtrator for temporal 
concerns, called the Father of the Deaconry, who was ſometimes a prieſt, and 
ſometimes a lay-man. At preſent, there are fourteen of theſe Deaconries, or 
hoſpitals, under the direction of as many Cardinals. 


DEAN. An eccleſiaſtical dignitary, next under the Biſhop, in cathedral 
churches, and head of the Chapter. The Latin word is Decanus, derived from 
the Greek Axa, Decem ; becauſe the Dean preſides over, at leaſt, ten canons or 
prebendaries, in like manner as, in the antient Church, every ten Monks were 
under an officer, called from thence the Decanus. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral churches, in England, the Old and 1 Inſti. 95. 
the New (the new erected by King Henry VIII); fo there are two ways of creat- 
ing Deans, Thoſe of the old foundation, as the Deans of St Paul's, York, &c. 
are raiſed to that dignity much after the manner of Biſhops ; the king firſt ſending 
his Conge d' elire, the chapter electing, and the king confirming the election. Thoſe 
of the new foundation, whoſe deaneries were raiſed upon the ruins of priories and 
convents, ſuch as the Deans of Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Norwich, Wincheſter, 
&c. are donative, and inſtalled by a ſhorter courſe, namely, by the King's letters 
patent, without any election or confirmation. 

There are cathedral churches, which never had a Dean, and in which the serra. 
Biſhop is head of the Chapter, and, in his abfence, the archdeacon : ſuch are the &'9i 
cathedrals of St David and Landaff. There are alſo Deans without a chapter; ſuch 
as the Dean of Battle in Suſſex : and there ate Deans without a juriſdiction; as the 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, &c. A Dean, without a Chapter, has a juriſdiction in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, ariſing in the ſeveral pariſhes within his Peculiar, Rural 
Deans, who, originally, exerciſed juriſdiction over deaneries, and afterwards be- 1. N xs, abr. 
came only the Biſhops ſubſtitutes, to grant letters of adminiftration, probate of 59% 597- 
wills, &c. are now quite laid afide, and their office loſt in that of the arch- 
deacons and chancellors. 

A Dean and Chapter are the Biſhop's council, to aſſiſt him in the affairs of 
religion, and to aſſent to every grant, which the Biſhop ſhall make to bind his 
ſucceſſors, &c. As a deanery is a ſpiritual dignity, a man cannot be a Dean and Dres, 273. 
prebendary of the fame church, 1 
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Tho' eccleſiaſtical bodies, in cathedrals, are very antient in England, yet 
it does not appear, that they had any juriſdiction peculiar to themſelves dur. 
ing the Saxon times; Sir Edward Coke ſays, there were Chapters, as the 
Biſhop's council, before they had diſtin poſſeſſions, and that the Biſhops 
8 with ſome of their poſſeſſions to them, and ſo became patrons of the 
prebends of the church. 

In the reign of King Charles I, a remonſtrance was preſented to the parliament, 
by the Preſbyterian party, ſetting forth the great revenues, and the little uſe, of 
Deans and Chapters. And, the ſame year (ſo fatal to Epiſcopacy and the Hierarchy) 
the Commons voted, that all Deans, Deans and Chapters, Prebendaries, Canons, &c. 


ſhould be aboliſhed, and their lands employed to the advancement of learning and 
plety. See CHAPTER. 


DECALOGUE. The ten precepts or commandments, delivered by God to 
Moſes, and by him written on two tables of ſtone, and delivered to the Hebrews, 
as the baſis and foundation of their religion. The hiſtory of this great event, 
together with the ten commandments themſelves, are recited at large in the xixth 
and xxth chapters of the book of Exodus. | 

There are ſeveral refined ſpeculations concerning the promulgation of theſe 
divine laws: as, whether they were delivered by an angel, deputed by God for 
that purpoſe, or by the Deity himſelf ; and, if by the latter, whether it was the 
firſt, or ſecond perſon, of the Godhead, that took upon him to be the legiſlator of 
the Jews. But theſe are queſtions of ſuch a nature, that nothing certain can be 
concluded about them.. - 

The Jews called theſe commandments, by way of excellence, the ten ard, from 
whence they had afterwards the name of Decalague. But it is to be obſerved, 
that they joined the firſt and ſecond into one, and divided the laſt into two. 
They underſtand that againſt Healing to relate to the ſtealing of men, or Kkid- 
knapping, alledging, that the ſtealing of another's goods or property is forbidden in 
the laſt commandment. | 

* Moſt divines (ſays the learned Spencer) ſeem to have been of opinion, that 
God gave the Decalogue, to be a general rule of life and manners, and as it 
were a ſummary, to which all other precepts, either of the law or the goſpel, 
may be reduced. Hence they rack their brains, to fix ſo large and extenſive a 
meaning on all theſe commands, that all duties, reſpecting God or our neigh- 
bour, may be under ſtood to be contained in them. But no one, who duly con- 
ſiders the matter, can think it probable, that the Decalogue was therefore given, 
that it might be a kind of Compendium of all the other laws of the Pentateuch ; 
ſince thoſe eminent precepts of the law, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy ſelf, cannot be found in the 
Decalogue, without affixing a meaning to ſome commands, quite foreign to the 
natural ſenſe of the words, and ſubjecting them to an arbitrary interpretation. 
To give my opinion in a few words ; the chief ſcope and intent of the Decalogue 
was, to root out idolatry, and its more immediate effects, and to add force and 
authority to the otner laws contained in the Pentateuch. For who can perſuade 
himſelf, that God would have collected together, into the one little ſyſtem of the 
Decalogue, thoſe ten precepts, which have ſcarce any connexion with each other, 
bad they not all naturally tended to deſtroy idolatry and its primary effects? 
The author then proceeds to confirm the truth of this aſſertion by a diſtin& con- 
ſideration of each precept of the two tables. 

It has been a queſtion, and even matter of admiration, why God, in delivering 
laws to the Hebrews, kept preciſely to the number ten. This queſtion is anſwered 
by the above-cited author, who ailigns the following reaſons for this proceeding. 
* Firſt, the number ten exceeds all others in perfection and capacity: for in it are 
© comprehended all the diverſities of numbers, and their analogies, and all the 
geometrical figures, which have any relation to numbers. — Secondly, A Decad 
ſeems to have been in moſt eſteem and uſe, among all nations, from the earlieſt 
times. — Thirdly, As the number ten comprehends in it all others, ſo the 
Decalogue was to be a kind of repreſentative of all the other laws of Moſes, 
which were too numerous to be diſtinctly and ſeparately rehearſed from mount 
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applied to the things mentioned in the law ; as will be evident to thoſe, who care- 
fully read over the inſtitutes of Moſes. 

The Samaritans, to raiſe and maintain the credit of their temple on mount 
Gerizim, forged an eleventh command, or precept, which, in their Pentateuch, 
they added at the end of the Decalogue, both in Exodus, and Deuteronomy. It 
was this. When the Lord thy God ſhall have brought thee into the land of 
* Canaan, whither thou goeſt to poſſeſs it, thou ſhalt erect to thy ſelf large ſtones, 
© and ſhalt write on them all the words of this law. And, after thou ſhalt have 
© paſſed over Jordan, thou ſhalt place thoſe ſtones, which I command thee this 
day, on mount Gerizim, and ſhalt build there an altar to the Lord thy God, an 
altar of ſtone, &c. 

The Talmudiſts, and, after them, Poſtellus, pretend, that the Decalogue was 
written or engraved in letters of light, 1. e. luminous, ſhining letters ; and that 
the engraving went quite through the tables; they add, that the middle of the 
mem final, and of the ſamech, remained miraculouſly ſuſpended, without adhe- 
ring to any thing. 

The Emperor Julian objected to the Decalogue, that the precepts it contained 
(thoſe only excepted, which concern the worſhip of falſe gods, and the obſervation 
of the ſabbath) were already ſo familiar to all nations and people, and ſo univerſally 


received, that they were unworthy, for that very reaſon, to be delivered by fo great 
a legiſlator to ſo peculiar a people. 


The Church of Rome has ſtruck the ſecond commandment quite out of the 
Decalogue, and, to make up the number, has ſplit the 7exth into two. The reaſon 


of their doing ſo is plainly this; that they are willing to ſuppreſs a commandment, 
which ſo expreſsly forbids the uſe of images in the worſhip of God. 


DECANICA. [Lat.] In eccleſiaſtical antiquity, the word is uſed to ſignify 
the priſons, or places of confinement, for delinquent clergymen. Some take it to 
be only another name for the Diaconicum, or a corruption of it. Others derive it 
from 9:1, and ſo make it denote a fribunal. But it ſeems to have been a 
more general name than Diaconicum, including all ſuch places of the church, 
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as were uſed for the more decent confinement of offending Clercs. See D 1 A- £ 


_CONICUM., 


DECENNALIA. [Lat.] Antient Roman feſtivals, celebrated by the empe- 
rors, every tenth year of their reign, with facrifices, games, largeſſes to the people, 
&c. The Emperor Auguſtus firſt inſtituted theſe ſolemnities, in which he was 
followed by his ſucceſſors. At the ſame time the people offered: up vows for the 
Emperor, and for the perpetuity of the empire; which were therefore called Vota 


decennalia. From the time of Antoninus Pius, we meet with the following inſcrip- 
tions on medals, | 


PRIMI DECENNALES. SECUNDI DECENNALES. + 
VOTA SOL. DECEN. II. VOTA SUSCEP. DECEN. III. 


The deſign of Auguſtus, in eſtabliſhing this ſolemnity, was, to preſerve the 
empire, and the ſovereign power, without giving any offence, or laying any 
reſtraint on the people. For, during the celebration, that prince uſed to ſurrender 
up his authority into the hands of the people, who were ſo charmed with this 
inſtance of goodneſs and condeſcenſion in the emperor, that they immediately 
reſtored the power, and thereby confirmed it the more ſtrongly in his hands. 


DECIMES. [Fr.] Tenths : a tax, levied by the King of France upon the 
eccleſiaſtics of his dominions. From the beginning of that monarchy, the kings 
have levied money upon the clergy : but the Decimes, or tenths, came into uſe 
only in the third line, in the reign of Philip Auguſtus, and after the beginning of 
the holy war. The firſt tax of this ſort was called La Dixieme, or Decime 
Saladine, becauſe the money was employed in the cruſade againſt Saladin, Soldan 
of Egypt, who had driven the Chriſtians out of Jeruſalem, and made himſelf 
maſter of almoſt all the Holy Land. After this time all the payments, levied on the 


French clergy, were called Decimes, or Tenths, tho they exceeded, or fell ſhort of, 
the tenth part of their revenues, 
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Theſe taxes were almoſt all along continued, through all the reigns after Philip 
Auguſtus: and, ſince cruſades were undertaken, not only againſt infidels, but 
againſt heretics, and other excommunicated perſons, therefore Tenths were levied 
for ſupporting theſe cruſades. Thus, in 1226, Pope Honorius III granted a 
tenth to Lewis VIII, for carrying on a war againſt the Albigenſes. The kings of 
France, thro' a reciprocal courteſy, gave the Popes leave to levy money upon the 
French clergy, to aſſiſt them againſt the enemies of the Church. Thus Philip 
Auguſtus granted an aid to Innocent III, for ſuſtaining a war againſt the Emperor 
Otho IV. The exigencies of the government, likewiſe, was thought a ſufficient 
reaſon for levying a tenth. Afterwards, in 1516, Leo X gave his conſent to 
Francis I, to levy a tenth on the clergy, towards an expedition againſt the 
Turk: which aſſeſſment, for the year 1516, has been continued to the pre- 
{ent time. 


DECRETALS. So the Canoniſts call the Epiſiles, or letters, of Popes, in 
anſwer to certain queſtions, propoſed to them by biſhops, or eccleſiaſtical judges, 
and in which they gave a determination of the points in queſtion, according as the 
caſe required. The firſt genuine Decretal, acknowledged by all the learned as 
ſuch, is a letter of Pope Siricius, written, in the year 385, to Himerus, Biſhop of 
Tarragona, in Spain, concerning ſome diſorders, which had crept into the churches 
of Spain, 

In 1150, Gratian publiſhed a collection of Decretals, containing all the ordi- 
nances made by the Popes to that time. To this collection were afterwards added 
ſeveral decrees made in after times, in order to compoſe a compleat body of the 
Canon Law. In 1227, Gregory IX, following the examples of Theodoſius and 
* Juſtinian (the former of whom framed the conſtitution of the empire, by collect- 
ing his own ordinances, and thoſe of his predeceſſors, into one volume, which 
© was afterwards called the Theodgſian Code; the latter accommodated likewiſe the 
© antient laws to the uſage of his times, and reduced into one body the decrees of 
his predeceſſors, under the name of the Juſtinian Code ; ) after their manner, 
formed a Policy, or Conſtitution, of his own, collecting into one body all the 
« decifions, and all the cauſes, which ſerved to advance the Papal power. — This 
© book (compiled by his penitentiary, Raymond de Penafort, a Dominican) was called 
© The Decretals of Gregory IX, who thereby laid the deepeſt foundation of the 


© Papal monarchy. — But it muſt be allowed, that this book is much more 


Livy, Dec. 
1. lib. it 
VAL. Max. 


lib. v. C. 10. 


Dion. Hali- 
carn. lib. v. 


* edifying in the ſkillful management of a law-ſuit, than in the falvation 
of ſouls.” 

This collection of Decretals was likewiſe called The Pentateuch, becauſe it con- 
tains five books, diſtinguiſhed in this diſtich : 


Index, Fudicium, Clerus, Sponſalia, Crimen : 
Hac tibi defignant, quid quæque volumina fignant. 


This book was publiſhed in 1230. See EX TRAVAGANTS. 


DEDICATION. In the religious ſenſe of the word, means a folemn 
devoting, or ſetting apart, any perſon, or thing, to the ſervice of God, and the 
purpoſes of religion. | 

The Dedication, or conſecration, of Temples, among the Romans, belonged to 
the great magiſtrates, as the conſuls, prætors, or cenſors, in the time of the common- 
wealth, and to the emperors, during the monarchical government. The Dedica- 
tion was to be authorized by the ſenate and people (according to the law Papyria) 
with the conſent of the college of Augurs. The ceremony was performed in the 
manner following. They ſurrounded the temple with garlands of flowers, and 
the Veſtal virgins, holding in their hands branches of olive, ſprinkled the outſide 


of the temple with luſtral, or holy water. Then, the magiſtrate holding with one 


hand the ſide-poſt of the gate, the pontiff, calling him by his name, repeated 
theſe words, Ades, Ades, dum dedico templum hoc, ut mihi praeatis, poſtemque 
teneatis : Whence this part of the ceremony was called poſtem tenere or appreben- 
dere. Then the pontiff pronounced aloud the form of Dedication, or conſecration, 
which the conſecrating magiſtrate repeated after him ; which part of the ceremony 
was therefore called, Solemnia verba, præeunte pontifice, effari, Afterwards they 
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conſecrated the court of the temple, by facrificing a beaſt, the entrails whereof 
were laid upon an altar of green turf. The temple, thus dedicated, acquired the 


appellation of Auguſtum; and it was uſual to fix up an inſcription, expreſſing the 
name and quality of the perſon dedicating, and the year of the Dedication, The 


ſtatue of the god, or goddeſs, to whom the temple was dedicated, being anointed 


with ſome rich ointment, was laid upon a bed of ſtate. On this occaſion, 
the people were entertained with plays, games, and feaſts; and the ſolemnity 
was annually commemorated, like the birth-days of princes, or the building 
of towns. 

Tacitus gives the following account of the Dedication of the Capitol, made by Annal. liv 
order of Veſpaſian. In clear and ſerene weather (ſays he) they ſurrounded the“ 
* temple with garlands, and holy bands, and cauſed thoſe ſoldiers, whoſe names 
* were of good omen, to go into the temple, carrying in their hands branches of 
© ſuch trees, as they thought acceptable to the gods. The ſoldiers were followed 
by the Veſtal virgins, attended by young children of both ſexes, whoſe parents 
« were living, and ſprinkled the place with ſpring and river- water: then the prætor 
offered the uſual facrifices of purification, and, having laid the entrails of the 
victims upon greens, prayed to Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the other gods, to 
bleſs a work, which the piety of men was conſecrating to their glory. Then he 
touched the holy bands, which were tied to the rope that held the firſt ſtone ; 
and the prieſts and magiſtrates, with the whole ſenate, the equeſtrian order, and 
the greateſt part of the people, heaved up the ſtone in the air, with loud accla- 
mations, till it was laid on its foundation, on which they threw ſeveral pieces of 


© gold and filver, both coined and uncoined. 


Dedications are very frequent in the Jewiſh hiſtory. Moſes dedicated the taber- Exod. xl. 
nacle, which he built in the wilderneſs. Solomon made a ſolemn Dedication of the Ee. hr 
temple, which he erected to the true God, The Iſraelites, who returned from the Ezra - Sag 
Babyloniſh captivity, dedicated the new temple, which they built ; and, upon the 
day of this Dedication, ſacrificed a great number of victims. The Maccabees, Maccab. ir: 
having cleanſed the temple, which had been polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
again dedicated the altar. The temple, likewiſe, built by Herod, was dedicated ; Josxyn. Ant. 


the anniverſary of which was appointed to be obſerved on the day of his acceſſion = u_ 2 


to the crown. When Nehemiah had finiſhed the walls and gates of Jerufalem, he 


dedicated them in a ſolemn manner. The Dedication of houſes was performed, Nehem = 
according to the rabbins, by pronouncing a certain bleſſing, while ſome particular 

words of the law, written upon parchment, rolled up in a cane or hollow ſtick, 

were faſtened on the door-polt. 

Selden ſays, the practice of dedicating, and conſecrating to facred uſes, was De Synedr. 
derived from the Jews to the Heathens. Spencer, on the contrary, aſcribes the lb. füt. c. 14 
Dedications of the Jews to a Pagan original; and he obſerves, the former were 
more ſparing in theſe religious ceremonies before the Babyloniſh captivity, than De Legib. 
after. Thoſe, who ſteer between theſe two opinions, ſuppoſe, they might each Hen, lib. in 
borrow ſomething of the other. Ha. 

The Dedication, or conſecration, of Chriſtian churches, is treated of under the 
article CONSECRATION. lt remains only to add, in this, the ceremonies practiſed 
at the Dedication of a church, among the Romaniſts. 

Before the Dedication is performed, the relicks, which are to be laid up in the Pontifical. 
altar of the new church, are put into a clean veſſel, together with three grains of Rent, g. 
incenſe : there is added a piece of parchment, 'on which is ſet down the day of the meg 
month and year, and the name of the Biſhop, who dedicates. Three croſſes are 
painted on each of the church-walls, and over each croſs is placed a candle of an 
ounce weight. On the morning appointed for the ceremony, the Biſhop, pontifi- 
cally habited, and attended by the clergy, goes to the door of the church, where 
they recite the ſeven penitential pſalms: after which, he makes the tour of the 
church walls, ſprinkling them in the name of the Holy Trinity. This done, he 
ſtrikes at the church door with his paſtoral ſtaff, repeating the attollite portas, & 
mmtrobit rex gloriæ. A deacon, ſhut up in the rr Hes aſks, who this king of glory 
26; to which the Biſhop anſwers, that it is the Lord God Almighty, the God of armies. 

At the fame time the Biſhop croſſes the door, repeating this Monkiſh verſe: 


Ecce crucis ſignum; fugiant phantaſmata cuncta. 
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i. e. Bebold the fign of the Croſs ! let all the devils vaniſh. The Biſhop and clergy, 
being admitted into the Church, ſing the Veni Creator, Then one of the Sub- 
deacons takes aſhes, and ſprinkles them on the pavement in the form of a croſs, 
Next follow the litanies, and other parts of divine ſervice. Then the Biſhop, 
with his paſtoral ſtaff, deſcribes, as with a pen, two alphabets, in the aſhes 
ſprinkled by the Deacon : which done, he proceeds to the conſecration of the altar, 
which is performed by ſprinkling it with a mixture of water, wine, falt, and 
aſhes, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, The conſecration of the altar is followed by a 
ſolemn proceſſion of the relicks, which are with great ceremony depoſited under it. 
During the whole ſolemnity, the church is finely adorned, and tapers lighted up on 


the altar : afterwards the Biſhop ſays maſs, if the fatigue of the ceremony will 
give him leave; if not, it is faid by another. | 


DEDICATION (FEeasT or). An anniverſary feſtival, among the Jews, 
in memory of Judas Maccabzus's repairing, and dedicating: anew, the temple and 
altar, which had been plundered and prophaned by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was 
obſerved on the twenty-fifth day of the month Ciſleu, and was continued eight 
days; during which time they illuminated their houſes ; from whence it was like- 
wiſe called the Feaſt of Lights. Which cuſtom, if we believe the Jews, aroſe 
from a miracle, which happened at the Dedication :- for when they went into the 
temple, to ſet in order the ſacred veſſels and other utenſils, they found but one bottle 
left of the holy oil, containing no more than enough to ſupply ſeven lamps during 
one night: notwithſtanding which, this oil maintained the lamps for eight days. 

This feſtival Chriſt honoured with his preſence at Jeruſalem ; which implies 
his approbation of it: and hence Grotius infers, that feſtival days, in memory of 
public bleſſings, may piouſly be inſtituted by perſons in authority, without a divine 


command. t 


Et, 
DEF ENDE RS. In Latin, Defenſores. They were, antiently, perſons, who 
were the advocates, patrons, or protectors, of the intereſts of particular churches. 

About the year 420, each patriarchal church began to have its Defender ; which 
cuſtom was afterwards introduced into other churches. The Emperor of Ger- 
many ſtill retains the quality of Advocate of the Church : And the Kings of Great- 
Britain preſerve the title of Defender of the Faith, granted, originally, to King 


Henry VIII, on occaſion of that prince's writing againſt Luther, and afterwards 
confirmed by Pope Clement VII. 


DEGRADATION. When applied to the puniſhment of delinquent eccle- 
ſiaſtics, means the depriving them of that rank and degree, which they held in 
the church. - . | 

In the antient Chriſtian Church, degrading a clergyman, was reducing him to 
the ſtate and communion of lay men: by which Voſſius, and others, underſtand the 
thruſting down a clergy-man, to communicate among lay-men, without the rails of 
the chancel. But this, tho' partly true, does not fully expreſs that lay-communion, 
to which a degraded clergy-man was reduced. 'The full import of the phraſe is, 
the depriving him of his orders, and reducing him to the ſimple condition of a 
lay- man. This puniſhment was inflicted on eccleſiaſtics for ſeveral offences, as 
adultery, theft, or fraud : and clergy-men, thus reduced, were ſeldom allowed to 
recover their antient ſtation, except upon ſome great neceſſity, or very preſſing 
reaſon ; as in the caſe of Maximus the Confeſſor, who, upon his returning from 
the Novatian hereſy, and bringing over a great multitude of people with him, was 
reſtored, by Cornelius, Biſhop of Rome, to his place in the preſbytery. But theſe 
were only exceptions to the common rule, and diſpenſations with the general orders 
and ſtanding diſcipline of the Church. 

Some have thought, that Degradation did not reduce the clergy to the ſtate of 
meer lay- men, and that on account of the indelible character (as it is called) acquired 
by ordination, But this is an opinion quite unknown to the antient writers of the 
Chriſtian Church, whoſe notion of this matter is well repreſented by the learned 
Dr Forbes. There remains (ſays he) ſome diſtinguiſhing character in a man that 
is depoſed, by which he is diſtinguiſhed from other lay- men: but, to make this 
diſtinction, it is not neceſſary, there ſhould be any form impreſſed; but a tranſient 
act, that is long ago paſt, is ſufficient, vig. That he was once a perſon Wr 
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© The character, that remains in a 9 perſon, is not the character of any 
* preſent office or power, but only ſome foot. ſtep or mark of an honour that is paſt, 
and a power that he once had; by which foot-ſtep he is diſtinguiſhed from other 
* lay-men, who never were ordained ; and may, after a ſufficient penance performed, 
© if he be found fit, and the advantage of the Church ſo require, be reſtored again 


without a new ordination.” 


Z13 


In the Romiſh Church, the degrading a Biſhop is attended with a great deal of Pontif. Ro- 
idle ceremony. To give it the more ſolemn air, a kind of tribunal, or throne, is n. 


erected at the door of the church. The delinquent is preſented to the Pope, or a 
prelate repreſenting him, dreſſed in his pontifical habit, and attended by ſome ſol- 
diers, a Notary, and a Barber. After a ſpeech, addreſſed to the ſpectators, and 
acquainting them with the reaſons of the Degradation, the offender is ſtripped of his 
pontifical veſtments, and at the ſame time the perſon, who degrades him, ſcrapes 
his fingers with a knife, or a little piece of glaſs, declaring to him, that the power 
of conſecrating, bleſſing, and ſanctifying is taken from him: he eraſes the marks 
of the tonſure in the ſame manner ; which the Barber compleats, by ſhaving his 
head all over. Then he is told, that he is driven out of the inheritance of our Lord, 
as an ungrateſul ſon, and that he hoſes the crown, which is the mark of the royal prieſt- 
hood, becauſe of his evil adminiſtration. | 

We have an inſtance, in our own hiſtory, of the Degradation of a Biſhop, in 
the perſon of Archbiſhop Cranmer, who was degraded by order of Queen Mary. 
Upon this occaſion, they dreſſed him in epiſcopal robes, made only of canvaſs, 
and put the mitre on his head, and the paſtoral ſtaff in his hand. In this 


attire they expoſed him to the people, and then ſtripped him of his habit, piece 
by piece. 


The canon law r N Degradation into two ſorts; the one ſummary by ssrbEN, Ti- 


word only; the other /6 


emn, by ſtripping the perſon degraded of thoſe ornaments tes of Ho. 


and rights, which are the enſigns of his order or degree. The Canoniſts likewiſe ar 787. 


diſtinguiſh Degradation from Depofition, underſtanding by the latter the depriving a 


man of his clerical orders, but by the former only the removing him from his rank 
or degree. | | PE. 3 


DEIFICATION. The raiſing men to the honour and rank of gods. It was 
one of the principal ſources of idolatry in the Pagan world. See I DOLAT Rx. 


The Greeks and Romans placed the inventers of arts and ſciences among the gods, 


as alſo the founders of cities, and great generals, and, in proceſs of time, their 
kings and emperors. See APOTHEOSIS, . — 


The Deification of Hercules, made by Jupiter himſelf, is beautifully deſcribed 


by Ovid ; who introduces that divinity addreſſing himſelf, on this occaſion, to 


the other gods, as follows: 


OEteas ſpernite flammas : 
Omnia qui vicit, vincet, quos cernitis, ignes : 
Nec niit materna Volcanum parte potentem 
Sentiet : æternum eſt a me quod traxit, & expers 
Atque immune inecis, - nullaque domabile / lamma : 
Idque ego defunctum terra cœleſtibus oris 


* 


Accipiam. 

Be all your fears forborn; 

Th OEteans fires do thou, great. herbe, ſtorn.” 

Who vanquiſh'd all things, ſhall ſubdue the fame. 
Hat part alone of groſs material frame 

Fire ſhall devour ; while what from me he drew 

Shall live immortal, and its force ſubdue; © 

That, when he's dead, I'll raiſe to realms above: 

May all the powers the righteous act approve.” Gav. 


Then follows the Deification : 
Utque novus ſerpens, poſita cum pelle ſenecta, 


Luxuriare ſolet, ſquamaque nitere recenti; 8 
KKK K 5 ; , Nie 
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Ib. ib. ver. 
266. 
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Id. ib. lib. 
xiv. ver. 600. 


Id. ib. ver. 
824. 


Dio p. Sicul. 
lib. xvii. 
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Hiſt. lib, viii. 


D E I 
Sic ubi mortales Tirynthius exuit artus, 
Parte ſui meliore viget, majorque videri 
Cœpit, & auguſta fieri gravitate verendus. 
Quem pater omnipotens, inter cava nubila raptum, 
Quadrijugo curru radiantibus intulit aſtris. 


As an old ſerpent caſts his ſcaly veſt, 
Wreathes Fa . in a glory dreſi d; 
So, when Alcides mortal mould refign'd, 

His better part enlarg'd, and grew refin'd ; 
Auguſt bis viſage ſhon ; almighty Jove 

In 5 fwrft — his hears, 72 drove : 
High or'e the hollow clouds the courſers fly, 

And lodge the heroe in the flarry hy. GAY. 


Nor is the Deification of Æneas leſs beautifully deſcribed, 


Hunc jubet Anez quæcunque obnoxia morti 
Abluere, & tacito deferre ſub æquora curſu. 
Corniger exequitur Veneris mandata, ſuiſque, 
Quicquid in Ænea fuerat mortale, repurgat, 

Et reſpergit aquis; pars optima reſtitit illi. 
Luſtratum genetrix divino corpus odore 

Unxit, & ambroſia cum dulci nectare mixta 
Contigit os, fecitque deum; quem turba Quirini 
Nuncupat Indigetem, temploque ariſque recepit. 


RT The god ſhe ſupplicates, to waſh away 
- +, -.{; The parts more groſs, and ſubject to decay, } 
| 155 fo cleanſe the goddeſs-born from ſeminal allay. 
he horned flood with glad attention ſtands, 

Then bids his ſtreams obey their fires commands. 
His better parts by luſiral waves refin'd, 

| oy pure, and nearer to ætberial 3 nd, 
Vith gums of fragrant ſcent the goddeſs firews, 
And — his — — ambroſial — 
Thus deified, new honours Rome. decrees, 

. Shrines, feſtivals; and calls bim Indiges.. GARTH. 


I ſhall only add, from the ſame poet, the Deification -of Romulus, deſcribed in 
the following lines. 
BE Corpus mortale per auras 

Dilapſum tenues; ceu lata plumbea funda 

Miſſa ſolet medio glans intabeſcere cœlo. 

Pulchra ſubit facies, & pulyinaribus altis 

Dignior, & qualis trabeati forma Quirini. 

The parts more pure in riſing are re 4, 

The 2 and Arilbable 7 Gebind 20 


His ſhrine in purple veſtments flands in view: | 
He looks 3 is Quirinus now. GART H. 


Theſe Deifications were to be authorized, in Greece, by the oracle of ſome god, 


and, at Rome, by a decree of the ſenate. 


When Alexander the Great had a mind to deify Hepheſtion, one Philip, who 
came from Babylon, aſſured him, that an oracle of Jupiter Ammon had commanded, 
that Hepheſtion ſhould be worſhipped as a god: upon which, Alexander was the firſt, 
who offered ſacrifice to the new divinity, and, upon that occaſion, ſlaughtered no leſs 
than ten thouſand victims. The Athenians paid divine honours to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, even in his life-time, faluting him with the appellation of Son of 


Venus and the Almghty. Neptune. Pythagoras, the Philoſopher, being dead at 


 Metapontum, the Metapontines, admiring his profound doctrine, conſecrated his 
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houſe into a temple, and worſhipped him as a deity. All Greece decreed facrifices 
to be offered, and altars raiſed, to Lyſander, after his death, on account of his 
virtues. The inſtances of Deification, in the Greek and Roman hiſtory, are too 
numerous to all be recited. | 

Horace, by a fine compliment, anticipates the Deification of the Emperor Au- Ep. 1. lib. ii. 
guſtus (See AroTHEOS1s) : nor is Virgil's compliment to the fame prince leſs ver. „. 


beautiful, 
Tuque adeo, quem mox quæ fint habitura deorum 
Concilia incertum eſt ; urbeſne inviſere, Cæſar, Georg. lib, 
Terrarumque velis curam, & te maximus orbis 9 


Auctorem frugum tempeſtatumque potentem 
Accipiant, cingens materna tempora myrto; 

An deus immenſi venias maris, ac tua nautæ 
Numina ſola colant; tibi ſerviat ultima Thule, 
Teque ſibi generum Tethys emat omnibus undis: 
Anne novum tardis ſidus te menſibus addas, 

Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelaſque ſequentes 
Panditur : ipſe tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpius, & cœli juſta plus parte reliquit, &c. 


And chiefly Thou, whoſe undetermin'd ſtate 
1s yet the ſubect of the gods debate: 
Whether in after-times to be declared 
The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard: 
Or ore the fruits and ſeaſons to preſide, 
And the round circuit of the year to guide ; 
Pow'rful of bleſſings, which thou ſtreuiſt around, 
And with thy goddeſs-mother's myrtle crown'd. 
Or wilt thou, Ceſar, on the watry reign, 
To ſmooth the ſurges, and correct the main? 
Then mariners, in ſtorms, to thee ſhall pray; 
Ev'n utmoſt Thule ſhall thy pow'r obey, 8 
And Neptune ſhall refign the faſces of the ſea : 
The watry virgins for thy bed ſhall ſtrive; 
And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. 
Or wilt thou bleſs our ſummers with thy rays, 
And, ſeated near the ballance, poiſe the days ; 
Where in the void of Heav'n a ſpace is free, 
Between the Scorpion, and the maid, for thee : 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region, and contracts his claws, &c. DRYDEN. 


Wo me not omit the Deification of the ſhepherd Daphnis, in the fifth eclogue 
of Virgil. | 


Candidus inſuetum miratur limen Olympi, Ver. 56. 
Sub pedibuſque videt nubes & ſydera Daphnis. 

Ipſi lætitia voces ad ſydera jactant 

Intonſi montes: ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 

Ipſa ſonant arbuſta; Deus, deus ille, Menalca. 

Sis bonus © felixque tuis! en quatuor aras: 

Ecce duo tibi, Daphni, duo Altaria Phœbo. 

Ut Baccho Cererique, tibi fic vota quotannis 

Agricolæ facient : damnabis tu quoque votis. 


Daphnis, the gueſt of heav'n, with wond'ring eyes 
Views, in the milky way, the ſtarry Ries; 

And far beneath him, from the ſhining ſphere, 
Beholds the moving clouds, and rowling year. 
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The mountain-tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice, 

The lowly ſhrubs partake of human woice ; 

. Aſſenting nature, with a gracious nod, 
Proclaims him, and ſalutes the new-admitted ged. 
Be ſtill propitious, ever good to thine ; 

Behold, four hallowed alters we defign : 

And two to thee, and two to Phebus riſe. 

Such honours as we pay to 'rs divine, 
To Bacchus and to . 0 be thine. 
Such annual honours ſhall be given, and thou 


Shalt hear, and ſhalt condemn thy ſuppliants to their voro. 
| DRYDEN, 


DEISTS. In the modern ſenſe of the word, are thoſe perſons, in Chriſtian 
countries, who, acknowledging all the obligations and duties of natural religion, 
diſbelieve and reject the Chriſtian ſcheme, or revealed religion. They are fo called 
from their belief in Gop alone, in oppoſition to Chriſtians, who add to this 
faith a belief in CHRIST alſo. | 

The learned Dr Clarke, taking the denomination in its moſt extenſive ſignifi- 
cation, diſtinguiſhes Deiſts into four ſorts. The fr are, ſuch as pretend to believe 
the exiſtence of an eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent Being ; and who, to 
avoid the name of Epicurean Atheiſts, teach alſo, that this ſupreme Being made the 
world ; tho', at the ſame time, they agree with the Epicureans in this, that the 
fancy, God does not at all concern himſelf in the government of the world, nor 


has any regard to, or care of, what is done therein ; agreeably to the reaſoning 
of the Epicurean poet : 


Omnis enim per ſe Diviim natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali zvo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
Semota a noſtris rebus, ſejunctaque longe. 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noftri, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira. 


For whatfoe're's divine muſt live at peace, 

In undiſturb d and everlaſting eaſe ; 

Nor care for us; from fears and danger free ; 

Sufficient to its own felicity. 

Nought here below, nought in our pow'r it needs, 

Ne're ſmiles at good, nor frowns at wicked deeds. CREECH. 


The ſecond ſort of Deiſts are thoſe, who believe, not only the being, but alſo 


the providence of God, with reſpect to the natural world; but who, not allowing 


any difference between moral good and evil, deny, that God takes any notice of 


kd. ib, 


the morally good or evil actions of men; theſe things depending, as they imagine, 
on the arbitrary conſtitution of human laws. 91125 

A third ſort of Deiſts there are, who; having right apprehenſions concerning the 
natural attributes of God, and his all-governing providence, and ſome notion of his 
moral perfections alſo ; yet, being prejudiced againſt the notion of the immortality 
of the human ſoul, believe, that men periſh entirely at death, and that one gene- 
ration ſhall perpetually ſucceed another, without any future reſtoration or renovation 
of things. 9% 301.9 

A fourth, and the laſt, fort of Deiſts are ſuch, as believe the exiſtence of a 
ſupreme Being, together with his providence in the government of the world, 
as alſo all the obligations of natural religion ; but ſo far only, as theſe things 
are diſcoverable by the light of nature alone, without believing any divine 
revelation. | 5 * | 5 — 

Theſe, the learned author obſerves, are the only true Deiſts: but, as the prin- 
ciples of theſe men would naturally lead them to embrace the Chriſtian revelation, 
he concludes, there is now no conſiſtent ſcheme of Deiſm in the world. The 
heathen Philoſophers, - thoſe few of them, who taught and lived up to the 
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obligations of natural religion, had indeed a conſiſtent ſcheme of Deiſm ſo far as it 
went. But the caſe is not ſo now. The ſame ſcheme is not any longer conſiſtent 
with its own principles, if it does not now lead men to believe and embrace reve- 
lation, as it then taught them to hope for it. Deiſts, in our days, who reject 
revelation, when offered to them, are not ſuch men as Socrates and Cicero were ; 
but, under pretence of Deiſm, it is plain, they are generally ridiculers of all that 
is truly excellent in natural religion itſelf. Their trivial and vain cavils ; their 
mocking and ridiculing, without and before examination; their directing the 
whole ſtreſs of their objections againſt particular cuſtoms, or particular and per- 
haps uncertain opinions, or explications of opinions, without at all conſidering the 
main body of religion; their looſe, vain, and frothy diſcourſes ; and, above all, 
their vitious and immoral lives ; ſhew plainly and undeniably, that they are not 
really D-i/ts, but meer Atheiſts ; and conſequently not capable to judge of the truth 
of Chriſtianity.” | | 
* We are fallen into an age (ſays another learned author) in which there are a Jex«r xs, 
fort of men, who have ſhewn ſo great a forwardneſs to be no longer Chriſtians, . 
that they have catched at all the little cavils and pretences againſt religion — but Relig. in the 
they both think, and live ſo ill, that it is an argument for the goodneſs of any Preface. 
cauſe, that they are againſt it. It was urged as a confirmation of the Chriſtian 
religion by Tertullian, that it was hated and perſecuted by Nero, the worſt of 
men : and I am confident, it would be but ſmall reputation to it in any age, if 
ſuch men ſhould be fond of it. They ſpeak evil of the things they underſtand 
not, and are wont to talk with as much confidence againſt any point of religion, 
as if they bad all the learning in the world in their keeping, when commonly 
they know little or nothing of what has been faid for that, againſt which 
* they diſpute. | 
Prateolus mentions a ſet of DEIS Ts (as they were called) which ſprung up in Elench. Hz- 
Poland, in the year 1564. They were a branch of the Lutherans, and, coming vet. 
into France in 1566, ſettled at Lyons. Their leader (he tells us) was one Gregorius 
Pauli, a miniſter of Cracow. 'They boaſted, that God had beſtowed on them much 
greater giits, than on Luther and others, and that the deſtruction of Antichriſt was 
reſerved for them. They aſſerted, that there is one nature, or Deity, common to 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, but not one and the fame effence ; and that 
the Father alone is the one only, true God. | 


Theie Deiſis (as Prateolus calls them) ought rather to be denominated Arians. 


DEITIES. See Gops. 
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DEITY. See Gop. 


DELIA. [Gr.] A quinquennial feſtival, antiently obſerved in the iſland of Tzvecyo. 
Delos. It was inſtituted by Theteus, at his return from Crete, in honour of Venus, bb: ii. 
whole ſtatue, given to him by Ariadne, he erected in that place, having, by her cam. 
aſſiſtance, met with ſucceſs in his expedition. The chief ceremonies were theſe : Hymn. in 
They crowned the ſtatue of the goddeſs with garlands, and obſerved the day 18 55 
with muſic and horſe-races: they likewiſe performed a remarkable dance, Pur. in 
called 1e, i. e. the Crane, the figure of which repreſented the various Th 
windings of the Cretan labyrinth, out of which Theſeus, who invented the 
dance, had eſcaped. | 
In order to celebrate the Delia, the Athenians annually deputed a certain num- 
ber of citizens, called from thence Deliaſtæ, who ſet out for the iſland of Delos, 
in five ſhips, carrying with them all things neceſſary for the feaſt, and the facrifices. 


'They were crowned with laurel, which, at their return, they conſecrated to ſome 
god in his temple. | 


DEMETRIA. [Gr.] A ſolemn feſtival, obſerved, in Greece, in honour of Hzsrcnws, 
Ceres, called by the Greeks Anwuiryp ; at which it was cuſtomary for the worſhippers 
of that goddeſs to laſh themſelves with whips, made of the barks of trees, and 
called puv297 1. Another feſtival of this name was obſerved, by the Athenians, in p.ys. in 


| | 
honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes, on the thirteenth of the month Munychium, Demetrio. = 
which from that time was called Demetrium. 1 
ö 
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ST DEME TRIO'S-DAY. A day of great devotion, in the Greek 
Church, marked in the kalendar with red letters, and obſerved on the 26th of 


and Turks, to be ſtormy and tempeſtuous at fea : the latter call it Caſim Gheun, 
and will not put to ſea either ten days before, or ten days after it; and 


before this day the fleet of gallies returns into harbour, and is laid up for the 
whole winter. 


DEMI-GODS. Se Gops. 
DEMONIACS. Se EntERGUMENS 


DENARII DE CARITATE. [Lat.] Cuſtomary oblations, antiently 
made to cathedral churches, about the time of Pentecoſt, when the pariſh-prieſts, 
and many of their pariſhioners, went in proceſſion to viſit their mother-church, 
This cuſtom was afterwards changed into a ſettled due, and uſually charged upon 
the pariſh-prieſt, tho' at firſt it was but a gift of charity, or preſent, towards the 
ſupport and ornament of the Biſhop's ſee. 


DENDROPHORIA. [Gr.] The carrying of boughs or branches of trees. 
An antient religious ceremony among the Pagans, ſo called, becauſe certain prieſts, 
called from thence Dendrophori (tree-bearers), marched in proceſſion, carrying branches 
of trees in their hands, in honour of ſome god. The college of the Dendrophori is 
often mentioned in the antient marbles ; and we frequently ſee, in Baſſo relieves, 
the bacchanals repreſented as men carrying little ſhrubs or branches of trees, 


See DAPHNEPHORIA, and TABERNACLES (FRASHTH or). 


ST DENNIS'S-DAY. A feſtival, in the Romiſh church, obſerved, on the 
ninth of October, in honour of St Dennis, and his companions, martyrs and con- 
feſſors. It is related of theſe holy men, that, refuſing to facrifice to the heathen 
gods, they were all beheaded in one and the fame moment, and that their tongues, 
after their heads were cut off, ſtill continued to confeſs the Lord. And, to declare 
the merits of the martyr Dennis, after he was beheaded, he ſtood upon his feet, 


and, taking up his head in his own hands, carried it to the place, where it now 
lies buried. 


DEO GRATIAS. [Tat.] God be thanked. A form of falutation, antiently 
uſed by Chriſtians, when they accoſted each other. The Donatiſts ridiculed the uſe 
of it ; which St Auſtin defended, affirming, that a Chriſtian had reaſon to return 
God thanks, when he met a brother-chriſtian. It is at preſent uſed only in the 
facred offices of the Romiſh church. We have ſomething like it in the communtion- 
ſervice of our own Church, in which the miniſter ſays, Let us give thanks unto 


our Lord God. 


DEPRIVATION. In the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe of the word, is the depoſing a 
biſhop, parſon, vicar, &c. from his office and preferment. There are two forts 
of Deprivation, the one 2 beneficio, the other ab officio. The Deprivation à beneficio, 
is, when, for ſome great crime, a miniſter is wholly deprived of his benefice : a De- 


privation ab officio, is, when a miniſter is for ever deprived of his orders, which is alſo 
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called Depofitzon and Degradation. Deprivation à beneficio is an act of the Spiritual 
Court, grounded upon ſome crime or defect in the perſon deprived, by which he is 
diſcharged from his ſpiritual promotion or benefice, upon ſufficient cauſes proved 
againſt him. | 

; The cauſes of Deprivation are many. If a Clerc obtains a preferment in the 
church by Simoniacal contract; if he be an excommunicate, a drunkard, fornicator, 
adulterer, infidel, ſchiſmatic, or heretic ; or guilty of manſlaughter, murder, perjury, 
forgery, &c. If a Clerc be illiterate, and not able to perform the duty of his church ; 
if baſtardy be objected againſt him; if a perſon officiates without being really in 
holy orders, or under age ; if he be diſobedient to his Ordinary, or a nonconformiſt 
to the canons; if he refuſes to make uſe of the Common-Prayer, or preach in dero- 
gation of it ; if he do not adminiſter the facraments, or read the articles of reli- 


gion, &c. If a parſon, vicar, &c. have one benefice with cure of ſouls, and 
. | | take 


take plurality, without a faculty or diſpenſation; or if he commit waſte in the houſes 
and lands of the church: all theſe have been held good cauſes of Deprivation. 


DEPU TAT US. [Lat.] The name of an officer in the church of Conſtan- 
tinople, whoſe buſineſs it was to attend, with lighted candles, the proceſſion of 
the goſpel and facred oblations, when they were carried to the altar. This 
office the Greek Emperors executed on the day of their coronation. Theſe 
Deputati (Aerurzra) ſeem to be the fame as the Acolyths of the Latin Church. 
See ACOLYTH. 


DERCETO, or DIRCE. The antient goddeſs of the Aſcalonites, ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame as Atergatis, or the Syrian Venus, See ATERGATIS. 

The origin and worſhip of this my thus related. There is in Syria a city 
called Aſcalon, near which is a deep lake, repleniſhed with fiſhes. Not far from 
this lake ſtands the temple of the famous goddeſs Derceto (the mother of Semiramis), 
who has the face of a woman, and the reſt of her body reſembling a fiſh ; for which 
the Syrians give this reaſon. Venus, bearing a ſpleen againſt Derceto, cauſed her 
to fall in love with a handſome young Syrian, by whom ſhe conceived a daughter : 
but, being aſhamed of the crime ſhe had committed, ſhe flew the young man, 
expoſed the child in a deſert place, and plunged her ſelf into the lake, where ſhe 
was transformed into a fiſh ; upon which account the Syrians eat no fiſhes, but wor- 
ſhipped them as gods. 


— — . dubia eſt, de te, Babylonia, narret, 
Derceti, quam verſa ſquamis velantibus artus 
Stagna Palzſtini credunt celebraſſe figura. 


She knew not, whether ſhe ſhou'd firſt relate 
The poor Dercetis, and her wond'rous fate. 
The Paleſtines believe it to a man, 


And ſbew the lake, in which her ſcales began. EUSDEN. 


Inde nefas ducunt genus hoc imponere menſis, 
Ne violent timidi piſcibus ora Syri. 


The Syrians hence revere the ſcaly brood, 
Nor dare to make the hallow'd fiſh their food. 


Some learned men, from the reſemblance between this deity and the Philiſtine 

god Dagon, have concluded them to be one and the fame ; it being uſual with the 

Pagans to veg the fame deity as a male in one place, and a female in another. 

Conſequently, if we take Dagon for the Neptune of the Greeks, it will be highly 

probable, that, by Derceto, we are to underſtand the goddeſs Amphitrite, whom 
the Greeks made to be the wife of Neptune. See DAG ON. 


DERVIS. The common name of the Mohammedan Monks, tho' of various 
orders and inſtitutions, The moſt noted among them are the Beꝶtaſbi, the Mevelevi, 
the Kadri, and the Seyab. 

The Bektaſhi, who are allowed to marry, and live in cities and towns, are 
obliged, by the rules of their order, to viſit remote lands, and to falute every one 
they meet with Gagel, or love-ſongs, applied by way of allegory to the divine 
love; and with E/ma, or the invocation of the names of God, which are an 
hundred ; and humbly to wiſh him proſperity, which they do by repeating the 
word Ezvallah, a ſolemn exclamation of the wreſtlers, by which the conquered 
yields the palm to the conqueror : this they do, in order to ſhew, that they 
acknowledge every one to be better and more excellent than themſelves. 

The Mevelevi, fo called from Mevelana their founder, are uſed to turn round 
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for two or three hours together, with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that you cannot ſee their 


faces. They are great lovers of Muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental ; and for the 
latter they make uſe of an Indian reed called Nei, which affords a moſt pleafing 
found. In their monaſteries they profeſs great humility and poverty, and, when 
viſited, make no diſtinction of perſons, but pay the ſame reſpect to men of all 

I ranks. 
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tanks. They firſt bring them Coffee to drink, and, if the ways have been dirty, 
they waſh'the feet and ſandals of their gueſt. When he departs, they devoutly 
accompany him, continually repeating the word Eivallab. 

The Kadri, with a peculiar ſuperſtition, emaciate their bodies. They go quite 

naked, except their thighs, and often join hands, and dance for fix hours, nay 
ſometimes a whole day, repeating with great vehemence Hu, Hu, Hu, (one of 
the names of God) till, like madmen, they fall on the ground, foaming at the 
mouth, and running down with ſweat. The Prime Vizir Kupruli Achmed Paſha, 
thinking this ſect ſuperſtitious, and unbecoming the Mohammedan religion, ordered 
them to be M pee But, after his death, this ſect revived, and is at preſent 
more numerous than ever, eſpecially at Conſtantinople. 

The Seyab are wanderers, and, tho' they have monaſteries, yet, when the 
once depart from them, they ſeldom return, but ſpend their whole life in travel- 
ling about. For their ſuperiors impoſe upon them, when they are ſent out, ſuch a 
quantity of money or provifions, forbidding them to come back, till they have pro- 
cured it, and ſent it to the monaſtery. Wherefore, when a Seyab comes into a 
town, he cries aloud, in the market-place, Ya Allah Senden, &c. O God, give 
me, I pray, five thouſand crowns, or a thouſand meaſures of rice, When he has 
received the alms of the people, he removes to another town, and, till he has col- 
lected the ſum impoſed upon him, is forced to live in diſtant parts. Many of theſe 
Derviſes wander over the whole Mohammedan world, entertaining the people, where- 
ever they come, with agreeable relations of all the curioſities they have met with 
in their travels. | 


D'Hennt:- The Derviſes are diſtinguiſhed among themſelves by the different forms and 

—⏑ Bibl. colours of their habits. Thoſe of Perſia wear blue. Their habit in general is called 

f Khirkhah, an Arabic word, which fignifies a forn robe; which the Muſſulmans 
pretend was the dreſs of the antient Prophets. 


Jover, Hiſt. The ſolitaries, and wanderers, are dreſſed in a very groteſque manner. Some 
_ Rel. T. wear only rags of different colours; others carry on their head a plume made of the 
Sc. *” feathers of a cock. The cloiſtered Derviſes live ten or twelve together in a mona- 

ſtery. They begin their ſervice with a ſermon; after which they Kiſs their 


ſuperior's hand, and dance round him, to the muſic of a Biſcayan drum, a flute, 
and two or three voices, 


DESK. See READING-PEW. 


Diſſert. on tde DE VANDIREN. King of the gods, according to the ſuperſtitious belief of 
2 the Eaſt-Indian Pagans. They place him in Xoarcham, or Paradiſe, with two 
C. xi. apud Rel. WIVES, and five concubines of ſurpriz ing beauty ; where he preſides over three hun- 
Cerem. T. III. dred and thirty thouſand millions of deities. They relate of him, that, being cloyed 
with the delights of heaven, he came down upon earth ; and that he fell in love 

with the wife of a penitent, named Gaudamen : that, this holy man being uſed to 

riſe at cock-crowing, to go and waſh in the Ganges, Devandiren aſſumed the ſhape 

of a cock, and crowing much earlier than uſual, the penitent aroſe, and went to 

the river; but, finding it to be but midnight, returned immediately to his houſe, 

where he found the amorous deity in bed with his wife : that the good man, in a 

Tage, curſed the god, and wiſhed that his body might for ever be covered with 

certain marks, which ſhould exactly repreſent that part, which bad raiſed his paſ- 

ſion: that theſe imprecations took effect, and the unfortunate god found himſelf 

in ſuch a condition, that he did not dare to ſhew himſelf to any perſon ; but intreat- 


ing the penitent to mitigate the ſeverity of his curſes, his body was, from that time, 
covered over with eyes, like another Argus. 


DEVIL. See Satan. 


DEVILS. See Dx MON s. 


given up to acts of piety and devotion : but it is uſually underſtood in a bad fenſe, to 
denote a bigot, or ſuperſtitious perſon; one, who, thro' a falſe religion, is perpe- 
Supplem. de tually employed in what are called works of piety. F. Oudin fays of ſuch perſons, 
Script. Ecclel. © that their extaſies have robbed them of all manner of taſte or diſcernment, and that 


P- 32» I | | | they 


. DEVOTEE. In the primary ſenſe of the word, it means a perſon wholly 
| 
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they approve, right or wrong, whatever is uppermoſt in their thoughts s whereas 
« perſons of underſtanding and ſolid uy judge in a very different manner. A wit 
writer has faid, that a Devotee ſays his prayers, and refuſes to pay his debts ; 


that he plunders his neighbour, and gives the tenth to the poor; that he ruins Reflex.Moral. 


© honeſt families, and builds an hoſpital ; in ſhort,” that, with a devotee, religion 27: * 


they diſpenſe with obeying the commandments, which ſet bounds to the luſts of Hig. des 

the fleſh ; but they amplify ceremonies : the reaſon of which conduct is, that the Pope fte 

former commandments are enemies to ſelf-love, becauſe they combat concupiſ- 

* cence; but the ceremonial laws do them no hurt.” Rabelais has given us a 

genuine and humorous deſcription of theſe falſe religioniſts, in the character of 

Garagantua. After a good breakfaſt (ſays he) he went to church, and they Lib. i. c. 21. 
carried to him, in a great baſket, a huge breviary, weighing, in claſps, parch- 

ment, and greaſe, little more or leſs than one hundred and fix pounds, There he 

heard ſix and twenty, or thirty maſſes : mean while came to the fame place his 

Matin-mumbler, muffled up about the chin, round as a hoop, and his breath 

pretty well antidoted with vine-tree fyrup. With him he muttered over all his 

Kyrie's, which he ſo curiouſly thumbed and fingered, that there fell not ſo much 

as one bead of them to the ground. When he was returned from church, the 

brought to him, upon a dray drawn by oxen, a confuſed heap of Pater Noſter's 

of Sancte Claude, every one of the bigneſs of a hat-blocx ; and, ſauntring along 

thro' the galleries, cloiſters, and gardens, he riddled over-more of them, than fixteen 

hermits would have done.” An author of the laſt century has thus deſcribed the Pur iy Ro. 

ſtrange jargon of ſome female Devotees, whom he ſtrongly condemns : They are , < 
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the church, and recommended by the Fathers: they boaſt of being united to i. c. 48. 
God, when, in reality, they are united to their own (or a worſe) ſpirit : they 
talk of nothing but myſtical tranſubſtantiations; concentrations of the heart; 
annihilations of their powers, and of their whole being; of the marriage of the 
created eſſence with the divinity ; the ſpiritual ſacrament of inſeparability ; the 
fleep of all the affections; the abſorption and liquefaction in the embrace of the 
ſpouſe ; the triple hierarchy of the ſoul ; the ſpiritual drunkenneſs ; the filence of 
the heart; negative meditations ; ſupereſſential unions ; the well and gulph of 
annihilation ; of an abſorbing enthuſiaſm ; an inſenſibility and oblivion of all 
things, inducing a profound identification with God; of internal allocutions ; 
unknown elevations ; amorous extenſions and applications ; ſuſpenſions, faint- 
ings, and ſighs of the foul; a death of the ſenſes and all the affections; a 
continued extaſy ; of trembling voices, dove-like murmurings, celeſtial melody, 
hypermyſtical perichoreſes of God and the ſoul, &c. Theſe, and the like, fuſtian, 
high-ſounding, phraſes are ſo often repeated, in the new ſchool of piety, between 


the maſters and their inquiſitive diſciples, that they feel the influence of them in 
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© the extremeſt receſſes of their bodies. See SUPERSTITION. 


DEVOTING. See ANATHEMA. 


The moſt antient inſtance of Devoting is that, which Balak, King of Moab, Numb. xxii. 
would have had Balaam uſe againſt the army of Iſrael, which was encamped in the 
borders of his country, when he ſent that meſſage to him; © Come, I pray thee, 
* curſe me this people; for they are too mighty for me. Joſephus has furniſhed us with Antiq. lib. 
another example of this kind of Devcting, in the troubles, which happened in *; < + 
Judza, between the two brothers Hircanus, and Ariſtobulus ; the former of whom 21 c. 5. 
ſent for one Onias, a reputed faint, into his army, that, by his curſes, he might 
draw down the vengeance of Heaven upon Ariſtobulus and his faction. 

We have an example of the Devoting hoſtile armies, among the Pagans, recorded 
by Macrobius as follows: Dis Pater (i. e. Pluto), Jupiter, ye Manes, or by what Saturnal. lib. 
* Cther name ye will be called, I beſeech ye to ſpread fear and terror in the army © 9: 

I ſhall mention to you, and throughout the city of Carthage. May ye look upon 
all as devoted and accurſed; may ye deprive them of light, and remove at a diſtance 
from this country all thoſe, who ſhall bear arms againſt us, and ſhall attack our 
legions and our armies : may all their armies, fields, cities, heads, and lives, be 
comprized in this wiſh, as far as they may be by the moſt ſolemn Devoting. 
Wherefore I devote them; I charge them with all the miſchief that may happen 
to my ſelf, our magiſtrates, the Roman people, our armies, and our legions ; 

Mm m m that 


is the exact counterpoiſe of injuſtice. Mr Jurieu ſays of theſe perſons, that r 


ſo proud (ſays he) that they deſpiſe the ordinary exerciſes of piety, preſcribed by — lb. 
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© that ye may preſerve all thoſe concerned in this war. This if ye do, I pro- 
* miſe you, O Earth, mother of all things, and you great Jupiter, a ſacrifice of 
© three black ſheep.” 


DEVOTION. See PRAYLE R. 


DEUTERON OMV. A canonical book of the Old Teſtament. The 
word implies a fecond law, the principal deſign of it being, a repetition of the laws 
already delivered; which was a neceſſary thing, inaſmuch as the Iſraelites, who had 
heard it before, were dead in the wilderneſs, and there was ſprung up another gene- 
ration of men, who had not heard the Decalogue, or any kar of the laws, openly 
proclaimed. It contains likewiſe ſome new laws; ſuch as, the taking down male- 
factors from the tree in the evening ; the making of battlements on the roofs of 
houſes ; the expiation of an unknown murder; the puniſhment to be inflicted upon 
a rebellious ſon ; the diſtinction of the ſexes by apparel ; the marrying a brother's 
wife after his deceaſe: as alſo, orders and injunctions concerning divorce ; laws con- 
cerning men-ſtealers ; concerning unjuſt weights and meaſures ; concerning the mar- 
rying of a captive woman; concerning ſervants that deſert their maſters ſervice; 
and ſeveral other laws, not only ecclefiaſtical and civil, but alſo military. There 
are inſerted likewiſe ſome tranſactions, which happened in the laſt year of their 
travels through the wilderneſs. 

Deuteronomy is the laſt book of the Pentateuch, or five books /of Moſes ; tho 
ſome have queſtioned whether it was written by that legiſlator, becauſe, in the laft 
chapter, mention is made of his death and burial, and of the ſucceſſion of Joſhua 
after him. But this only proves, that the laſt chapter was not written by Moſes, 
but added by ſome other perſon; moſt probably by Ezra, when he publiſhed an 
edition of the holy ſcriptures. See PENTATEUCH. 


DEUTEROSIS. See MISNA. 


DIACONICUM. [Gr. and Lat.] This word has different ſignifications in 
ecclefiaſtical authors. Sometimes it is taken for that part of the antient church, 
in which the Deacons uſed to fit, during the performance of divine ſervice ; 
namely, at the rails of the altar ; ſometimes for a building adjoining to the church, 


in which the facred veſſels and habits were laid up: ſometimes for that part of 


the public prayers, which the Deacons pronounced. Laſtly, it denotes an 
eccleſiaſtical book, in which are contained all things relating to the duty and 


office of a Deacon, according to the rites of the Greek Church. 


DHEeRrsEe- 
I. or, Bibl. 
Orient. 


DIAH. [Arab.] The law of Retaliation, as eſtabliſhed by the Mohammedan 
religion. By the law of Mohammed, when one perſon has been killed by ano- 
ther, the brother, or neareſt of kin to the deceaſed, may demand of the mur- 
therer the price of blood. This law is a copy of that of Moſes. The words of the 
Koran, enjoining it, are theſe : Retaliation is commanded you in caſes of murther, a 


freeman for a freeman, a flave for a flave, and a woman for a woman. But it is 


Prlur. Lacon. 


Inſtit. in 
Ariſtide. 


Paus AN. 
Laconic. 


remarkable, that Mohammed ſubjoins to the terms of this law theſe words: Bur 
he, who ſhall pardm a murtherer, fhall obtain mercy from God; and when a man 


ſhall have pardoned a murtherer, he ſhall no longer have it in his power to exact 


retaliation of him. A Perſian Poet thus moralizes on this law of retaliation, © I 
have given you (ſays God to a Muſſulman) the law of retaliation, which I will 
my ſelf exactly obſerve. I have commanded, that you ſhall return ten for ten, 
and I have obliged my ſelf to render unto you the like. How comes it to pals, 
then, that you do not acquit your ſelves of this obligation, whilſt the earth con- 
tinues, by my order, to pay you its uſual tribute ? There is no ſecurity in this con- 
tract ; for, according to the principles of your law, I ſeem to break my word, 


whilſt the ground and the dirt are conſtant to theirs.” 


* A LY A La * 


DIAMASTIGOSIS. [Gr.] An antient ſolemnity, at Sparta, in honour 
of Diana Ortbia; ſo called am # waoiy»n, i. e. from whipping, becauſe it was 
uſual to whip boys. upon the altar of the goddeſs. Theſe boys were, originally, 


free-born Spartans ; but, in after-times, the children of ſlaves. They were called 
Bouadzai, from the exerciſe they under went at the altar, which was very ſevere 


and 
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and cruel; and, leſt the officer, out of compaſſion, ſhould remit any thing of the C:<= no, 
rigour of it, the pritteſs of Diana ſtood by all the time, holding in her ** the Yew y_ 
image of the goddeſs ; which naturally was very light and æaſy to be born, but, Hrs. Fab. 

if the boys were ſpared, beeattre ſo ponderous, that the prieſteſs was ſcarce able to * 
ſupport its weight. And, leſt the boys ſhould faint under the correction, their 

rents uſually were preſent, to encourage and exhort them to bear with patience 
this ſevere diſcipline. Hiſtorians inform us, that the bravery and reſolution of the 
boys was ſo great upon this occaſion, that, tho' they were laſhed, till the blood 
gulhed out, and ſometimes to death, yet they were never heard to utter the leaſt 
complaint or cry. Thoſe of them, who died under this religious whipping, 

were buried with garlands upon their heads, in token of joy and victory, 

and were honoured with a public funeral. | 

Whence this cuſtom had its original, is not agreed by antient writers. By ſome 
it is ſaid to have been inſtituted by Lycurgus, and deſigned for no other end than to 
accuſtom youth to bear pain, and to render them fearleſs, and inſenſible of wounds. 
Some pretend it was practiſed in compliance with an oracle, which commanded, 
that human blood ſhould be ſhed upon Diana's altar. By fome it is reported to 
have been as antient as Oreſtes, who tranſplanted, out of Scythia into Laconia, the 
image of Diana Taurica, to whom the Scythians uſed to offer human facrifices. 
The Lacedemonians deteſted this barbarous kind of worſhip ; but, fearing the anger 
of the goddeſs, they made an order, that, every year, a boy ſhould be whipped on 
her altar, till the blood guſhed out. Others relate, that Pauſanias, the Spartan 
general, as he was offering facrifices and prayers, before the fight with Mardonius, 
was ſet upon by a company of Lydians, whom he repelled with whips and ſtaves, 
the only arms the Lacedemonians were then furniſhed with: in memory of which 
this ſolemnity was inſtituted, 


DIANA. A Pagan goddeſs of the antient Romans, the daughter of Jupiter 
and Latona, and born in the ifland of Delos. She had a three-fold divinity, 
being ſtiled Lucina, or Diana, on Earth; Luna, or the Moon, in Heaven, and 
Hecate, or Praſerpine, in Hell. The Poets likewiſe give her the epithets Cynthia 


and Trivia. 


Tergeminamque Hecaten, tria Virginis ora Diane. 1 _ 
| ib. iv. ver. 
. . | 511. 
Tu Lucina dolentibus 1 
Juno dicta puerperis; Carm. Sec. 6d 


Tu potens Trivia, & notho es 
Dicta lumine Luna. 


Lucina call d, thou heal'iſt the bes 

Of lab'ring matrons in their throes * 
Thee pow'rful Trivia here below, 

Bright ruler of the night, above, wwe know. 


Cicero reckons up three Diana's; one born of Jupiter and Proſerpina ; another, De Natura 
better known, born of Jupiter and Latoha ; a third born of Upis and Glauce, _ 
and called by the Greeks, after her father's name, Upis. Diana was among the 

deities of Egypt, when the giant Typhæus made war againſt them; upon which 
occaſion ſhe transformed her ſelf into a cat: | 


Fele ſoror Phebi latuit. Oro. Mets 
bY | ID. V. VET. 
The Egyptians called her Bubaſtis. She was named Diana, becauſe ſhe was the 
daughter of Jupiter, called by the antient Latins Dius; and Delia, becauſe ſhe was 
born in the iſland of Delos. This goddefs, with the permiffion of Jupiter, made a 
vow of perpetual virginity. | | | 


Da mihi perperua, genitor chatiffime, dixit, Ov1D. Met. 
Virginitate frui ; dedit hoc pater ante Diane. pr i. ver. 


Give 
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Give me, my Lord, ſhe ſaid, to live and die 

A ſpotleſs maid, without the marriage tie: 

"Tis but a ſmall requeſt; I beg no more 

Than what Diand's me. gave before. DRYDEN. 


She was the goddeſs of the woods, and ſpent her time in hunting, accompa- 
nied by a chorus of wood-nymphs. 


os N58 — — Sylvarumque potens Diana. 
Diana, goddeſs of the Sylvan ſcene ! 
Under this character, Virgil gives a moſt beautiful deſcription of her: 


Viro. An. Qualis in Eurote ripis, aut per juga Cynthi 

lib. i. ver. 498. Exercet Diana choros ; quam mille ſecuts 
Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades : illa pharetram 
Fert humero, gradienſque deas ſupereminet omnes, 


Such on Eurotas banks, or Cynthus height, 

Diana ſeems ; and ſo ſhe charms the fight, 

When in the dance the graceful goddeſs leads 

The choir of nymphs, and over-tops their heads ; 

Known by her quiver, and her lofty mien, 

She walks majeſtic, and ſhe looks their queen. DRYDEN. 


The Scythians offered human facrifices to this deity. 


Lucan. | Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane, 
lib. i. ver. 440. 


Where Taranis by wretches is obey d, 
And vies in flaughter with the Scythian maid. Rowe. 


Every ſchool-boy has read of the facrifice to Diana in Aulis : 


Viss. An. Sanguine placaſtis ventos, & Virgine cæſa, 
an Cum primum lIliacas Danai veniſtis ad oras. 


O Grecians, when the Trojan ſhores you ſought, 
Your paſſage with a virgin's blood was bought, DRYDEN. 


Lucretius gives this as an inſtance of the miſchiefs occaſioned by religion : 


LuUCRET. Religio peperit ſceleroſa atque impia facta, 

= I Aulide quo pacto Triviai virginis aram 
Iphianaſſai turparunt ſanguine fade 
Ductores Danaum. 


— — Religion did, and will, 

Contrive, promote, and att the greateſt ill, 

By that Diana's cruel altar fou d 
With innocent and royal virgins blood. CREECH. 


This goddeſs had a temple at Rome upon mount Aventine, built, in the reign 
of Ser vius Tullus, at the joint charges of the Romans and Latins. 


Hos. Carm. Quæque Aventinum tenet, Algidumque 


Sec. ver. 69. Quindecem Diana preces virorum 
Curet. 


Diana, 


DIA 


Diana, whoſe exalted ſhrine 
Poſſeſſes lofty Aventine, 

46 Agidum, propitious hear 
The Quindecemvirs pious pray r. 


This temple was adorned with cows-horns; the occaſion of which was this. One 
Autro Coratius, a Sabine, who had a very fine cow, was adviſed by a ſoothſayer to 
offer it in ſacrifice to Diana of mount Aventine; promiſing him, at the ſame time, 
that, if he offered that ſacrifice, he ſhould never want any thing, and that the city, 
of which he ſhould be a citizen, ſhould ſubdue all other towns of Italy. For this 
purpoſe Coratius came to Rome: but a ſlave of King Servius having acquainted his 
maſter with the deſign, the king took the opportunity, whilſt Coratius was gone to 

urify himſelf in the Tiber, and facrificed the cow to Diana ; in memory of which 
1 hung up the horns in her temple. 

But, among all the temples built to this goddeſs, that of Epheſus was moſt 
remarkable for its largeneſs and magnificence. It was 425 feet long, and 220 
feet broad ; and adorned with 127 pillars 60 feet high, of moſt exquiſite work- 
manſhip. It had a ſtair-caſe made of one entire piece, which was the wood of the 
vine, The temple was built by the architect Cteſiphon, being 120 years in building, 
and was burnt by a profligate fellow, named Eroſtratus, to perpetuate his memory 
by = OO an action, The Epheſians rebuilt it with as much magnificence 
as at nrit, 

Diana was commonly repreſented with diſhevelled hair, a ſhort tucked up dreſs, 
a bow in her hand, and a quiver of arrows on her ſhoulder. She had a creſcent, 
or half-moon, on her forehead ; and her attendants were the Dryads, Naids, Nereids, 
and other divinities of the woods, mountains, and rivers. Amongſt the trees the 
Pine was ſacred to Diana, and amongſt the metals Szfver. The firſt fruits 
of all things produced by the earth were conſecrated to Diana, OEneus, 
King of Atolia, having neglected to make this offering, the goddeſs ſent a wild 


boar into the fields of Caledon, to deſtroy them ; which was killed by Meleager 
and Atalanta, | 
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The moſt remarkable of her adventures was the transformation of Aqm#on into ovip. Met. 
a ſtag. Being a great lover of hunting, as he was one day purſuing the ſport, he lib. fi. I. 138, 


chanced to ſee Diana bathing with her nymphs. The goddeſs was in confuſion to 


be ſeen by a man in that condition, and immediately, throwing water upon him, 
changed him into a ſtag ; upon which his own dogs, miſtaking their game, pur- 
ſued, and tore him to pieces. | 


Prima nepos inter tot res, tibi, Cadme, ſecundas 
Cauſa fuit luctus, alienaque cornua fronti 
Addita, -voſque canes ſatiatæ ſanguine herili. 


Adtæon was the firſt of all his race, 
Who griev'd his grandſire in his borrow'd face; 
Condemn'd by ſtern Diana to bemoan 
The branching horns, and viſage not his own ; 
To ſhun his once-lov d dogs, to bound away, 
And from their huntſman to become their prey. ADDI$SON. 


The prieſt of Diana Aricina (fo called from the town Aricia) was to be a mur- 
therer, according to Strabo, whoſe words are theſe : The ſacred groves of Diana 
are upon the left ſide of the way, when you go out of Aricia : As to her temple 
in that place, what was formerly faid of Diana Taurica is there confirmed, a 
cuſtom prevailing among them, becoming only Scythians and Barbarians : for he 
only is conſtituted prieſt, who has firſt murdered his predeceſſor. He is a fugitive, 
and carries always a drawn ſword in his hand, to defend himſelf, and is ever upon 
his guard for fear of an attack. | 


La A A * * * 


Diana, conſidered as the moon, preſided over agriculture, and the fertility of the Hisxox. in 


earth: for which reaſon, as St Jerom relates, ſhe was repreſented, at Epheſus, by a 
ſtatue with a great many breaſts or dugs, an emblem of fertility : and we find ſeveral 
antient inſcriptions to Diana PoLYMAMMA. 
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The Pagans pretended that the ſtatue of this goddeſs at Epheſus, and ſome others, 
were not made by the hands of men, but miraculouſly ſent from heaven : and 
Iſidore informs us, that Ptolemy, one of the kings of Egypt, having cauſed an 
image of Diana to be made at Alexandria, under the name of 2y<:2u.2076),, i. e. 
not ſullied by mens hands, in order to perſuade the people, that no workmen had 
been employed in making it, invited the ſeveral artiſts to a feaſt, in a room, 
under which was a large quantity of water; into which they were all ler 
down, and drowned. But the thing was known, and Ptolemy, to take off 
from the horror of the action, ordered funeral honours to be yearly paid 
to them. 

The antient fabulous hiſtories of our own country, which make the Trojan 
Brutus to have been the firſt King of the Britons, relate, that that prince was 


directed by an oracle of the goddeſs Diana, to land in this iſland. The ſtory is this. 


Brutus, having ſet fail from Greece with a large fleet, arrived at an iſland called 
Legrecia, where was a temple of Diana, Here he facrificed to that goddeſs, and, 
holding a cup of wine, mixed with the blood of a white deer, in his hand, 
addreſſed her in theſe words: 


Diva potens nemorum, terror ſylveſtribus apris, 
Cui licet anfractus ire per æthereos, 
Infernaſque domos ; terreſtria jura reſolve, 
Et dic quas terras nos habitare velis. 
Dic certam ſedem, qua te venerabor in ævum, 
Qua tibi virgineis templa dicabo choris. 


i. e. © O goddeſs of the woods, and terror of the mountain boars ; thou, whoſe 
© divinity reſides both in Heaven and in Hell; unfold my fate: ſay, what country 
thou wouldeſt have me inhabit, and where I ſhall pay thee worſhip, and build a 
* temple to thy honour.” He repeated this nine times, and laying himſelf down to 
ſleep, received this anſwer from the geddeſs, in a viſion. 


Brute, ſub occaſum ſolis trans Gallica regna, 
Inſula in oceano eſt undique clauſa mari: 
Inſula in oceano eſt habitata Gigantibus olim, 

Nunc deſerta quidem gentibus apta tuis. 
Hanc pete, namque tibi fedes erit illa perennis : 
Hæc fiet natis altera Troja tuis. 
Hic de prole tua reges naſcentur, & ipſis 
Totius terre ſubditus Orbis erit. 


i. e. O Brutus, there is, in the weſtern part of the world, beyond the king- 
* dom of the Gauls, an iſland, ſurrounded on all fides by the ſea. It was 
* formerly inhabited by giants; but, being deſerted by them, is now a proper 
country for thy followers to ſettle in. Thither bend thy courſe ; for there ſhalt 
* thou find a ſecure retreat, and thy deſcendants another Troy : There ſhall 
thy poſterity reign, and ſubdue the whole earth“ The ſtory adds, that 
Brutus, encouraged by this anſwer of the goddeſs Diana, ſettled in Britain, 
where he reigned, and his poſterity after him, till the arrival of the Romans 
under Julius Cæſar. | 

The following deſcription of a picture of Diana's temple, as it includes moſt of 
the particulars relating to this goddeſs, will properly cloſe this article. 


Tired with deformities of death, T haſte 

To the third temple of Diana chaſle. 

A ſykovan ſcene with various greens was drawn, 
Shades on the fide, and in the midft a lawn. 

The filver Cynthia, with her nymphs around, 

Purjued the flying deer; the woods with horns reſound. 
Caliſibo there flood manifeſt of ſhame, 

And, turn d a bear, the northern ſtar became: 

Her jon was next, and, by peculiar grace, 

In the cold circle held the ſecond place. 
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The flag Aclæon in the ftream had hy 4 
The naked huntreſs, and, for ſeeing, dy d: 
His hounds, unknowing of the change, purſue 
The chace, and their miſtaken maſter flew. 
Peneian Daphne too was there to ſee, 
Abpollo's love before, and now his tree. 

' adjoining fane th' aſſembled Greeks expreſs d, 
And hunting of the Caledonian beaft ; 
OEnides valour, and his envy'd prize, 
The fatal pow'r of Atalanta's eyes; 
Drana's vengeance on the victor ſhown ; 
The murth'reſs mother, and conſuming ſon : 
The Volſcian queen extended on the plain, 
The treaſon pumiſh'd, and the traitor ſlain. 
The reſt were various huntings well defign'd, 
And ſavage beaſts deſtroy'd of every kind. 
The graceful goddeſs was array'd in green: *F 
About her feet were little beagles ſeen, i 
That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of their queen. 
Before her flood a woman in her throes, 

nd calld Lucina's aid, her burthen to diſcliſc. 
All theſe the Painter drew with ſuch command, 
That nature ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand, 
Aſham'd, and angry, that his art cou'd feign, 
And mend the tortures of a mother's pain. 


DIACANISIMUS. [Gr.] So the Greek Church formerly called the week Macs. Hie- 
after Eaſter, on the fifth day of which the patriarch of Conſtantinople, with the wolex. 
reſt of the Biſhops and principal ecclefiaſtics, as alſo the Archimandrites and Abbots, Coors. Ca. 
uſed to repair to the palace; where the Emperor received them, fitting on his 1 
throne ; but not attended by his courtiers, whoſe place, for that time, the Biſhops c. xiv. 
ſupplied. On this occaſion, the Patriarch incenſed the Emperor, and then bleſſed, 
and faluted him with a kiſs on the mouth. Afterwards the reſt of the Biſhops 
and Eccleſiaſtics kiſſed the Emperor's hand, and cheek. The week, in which 
this ceremony was performed, was called Auzxaiwvion®, Renovatio, becauſe 


it _ the firſt week of the feſtival of our Saviour's reſurrection, or reſtoration 
to life. 


DIASIA. [Gr.] A feſtival, antiently obſerved at Athens, in honour of Jupi- Tuvevv. 
ter, ſirnamed Me., i. e. the Propitious. It was fo called, 4mo . 4 mis WD. 1. 
Sons, i. e. from Jupiter and Misfortune, becauſe, by making ſupplications to Azisrorn. 
Jupiter, men obtained protection, and deliverance from misfortunes. It was cele- Schol. in Nb. 
brated about the latter end of the month Anthefterion, without the city, where was Svpas. 
a great concourſe of the Athenians, feaſting and offering facrifices. 


DIET. An aſſembly of the ſtates of Germany. We ſhall only take notice, 
in this place, of the more remarkable of thoſe, which have been held on the affairs 
of RELIGION. 

I. The Diet of Augsbourg, in the year 1530, was aſſembled, to re-unite the A 
princes of the empire, in relation to ſome religious matters. The Emperor him- _ 
ſelf preſided in this aſſembly with the greateſt magnificence imaginable. The Elector 
of Saxony, followed by ſeveral princes, preſented the confetlion of faith, called 
The Confeſſion of Augsbourg. The Emperor ended the Diet with a decree, that no 
alteration ſhould be made in the doctrine and ceremonies of the Romiſh Church, till 
a council ſhould order it otherwiſe. 58 

II. The Diet of Augsbourg, in 1547, was held, on account of the Electors 14. ib. 
being divided concerning the deciſions of the council of Trent. The Emperor 
demanded, that the management of that affair ſhould be referred to him, and 
it was reſolved, that every one ſhould conform to the deciſions of the 
council. . agus | | 

III. The Diet of Augsbourg, in 1548, was affembled, to examine ſome me- Id. ib 
morials, relating to the confeſſion of faith: but, the commiſſioners not agreeing 
_ 8 | together 
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Id. ib. 


Id. ib. 


Id. ib. 


Id. ib. 


Id. ib. 


Id. ib. 


Id. ib. 
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together, the Emperor named three divines, who drew the deſign of that famous 
Interim, ſo well known in Germany, and elſewhere, See INTERIM» 

IV. The Diet of Augsbourg, in 1550. In this aſſembly, the Emperor com- 
plained, that the Interim was not obſerved, and demanded, that all ſhould ſubmit to 
the council, which they were going to renew at Trent; which ſubmiſſion was 
reſolved upon by a plurality of votes. 

V. The Diet of Nuremberg, in 1523. Here Pope Adrian VIth's Nuncio 
demanded the execution of Leo Xth's Bull, and Charles Vth's Edict, againſt Luther, 
But the aſſembly drew up a liſt of grievances, which were reduced to an hundred 
articles, ſome whereof aimed at the deſtruction of the Pope's authority, and the 
diſcipline of the Romiſh Church. However they conſented, that the Lutherans 
ſhould be commanded not to write againſt the Roman Catholics. 

VI. The Diet of Nuremberg, in 1524. In this aſſembly, the Lutherans having 
the advantage, it was decreed, that the 1 ſhould call a council in Germany, 
but that, in the mean time, an aſſembly ſhould be held at Spire, to determine what 
was to be believed and practiſed. But Charles V prohibited the holding this 
aſſembly. 9 

VII. The Diet of Ratisbon, in 1541, was held for re- uniting the Proteſtants 
with the Roman Catholics. The Emperor named three Roman Catholic, and 
three Proteſtant Divines, to agree upon articles. The Roman Catholics were 
Julius Phlug, John Gropper, and John Eckius: the Proteſtants were Philip 
Melancthon, Martin Bucer, and John Piſtorius. But, after a whole month's 
conſultation, they could agree upon no more than five or ſix articles; which the 
Emperor conſented the Proteſtants ſhould retain, forbidding them to ſollicit any 
body to change the antient religion. | | 

VIII. The Diet of Ratisbon, in 1546, decreed, that the council of Trent was 
to be followed; which was oppoſed by the Proteſtant deputies, and this cauſed a 
war againſt them. 5 | 

IX. The Diet of Ratisbon, in 1557, demanded a conference between ſome 
famous doctors of both parties; which conference was held at Worms, in Sep- 
tember, between twelve Roman Catholic, and twelve Lutheran divines ; but was 
ſoon diſſolved by the Lutherans being divided among themſelves. 

X. The Diet of Spire, in 1526. In this aſſembly (wherein preſided the Arch- 
Duke Ferdinand) the Duke of Saxony, and the Landgrave of Heſſe, demanded 


the free exerciſe of the Lutheran religion : upon which, it was decreed, that the 


Emperor ſhould be defired to call a general, or national, Council in Germany, 


within a year, and that, in the mean time, every one ſhould have liberty of 


Id. ib. 


conſcience. 
XI. The Diet of Spire, in 1529, decreed, that in the countries, which had 


embraced the new religion, it ſhould be lawful to continue in it till the next 


Id. ib. 


Du pix, Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. XV 
Cent. c. viii. 


3 Inſt. 155. 


council ; but that no Roman Catholic ſhould be allowed to turn Lutheran. Againſt 
this decree fix Lutheran princes, viz. The Elector of Saxony, the Marquis of 
Brandenbourg, the two Dukes of Lunenbourg, the Landgrave of Hefle, and the 
Prince of Anhalt, with the deputies of fourteen imperial towns, proteſted in wri- 
ting ; from which ſolemn proteſtation came the famous name of Proteſtants, which 
the Lutherans preſently after took. 

XII. The Diet of Worms, in 1521. In this aſſembly, Luther, being charged 
by the Pope's nuncio with hereſy, and refuſing to recant, the Emperor, by his 
edict of May 26, before all the princes of Germany, publickly outlawed him. 


 DIGGERS. A fanatical ſet, which ſprung up in Germany, in the 
XVth century; ſo called, becauſe they dug their aſſemblies, under ground, in caves 
and foreſts, when they derided the church, its miniſters, and ſacraments. 


DIGNITARY. In the ecclefiaſtical ſenſe of the word, is one, who is ad- 


vanced to an eccleſiaſtical dignity; as a Biſhop, Dean, Archdeacon, Prebendary, 


&c. An eccleſiaſtical dignity is defined by the Canoniſts, Adminiſtratio cum juriſ- 
diftione & poteſtate aliqua conjundta, i. e. An Adminiſtration joined with a juriſ- 
dition and ſome power : therefore ſimple prebendaries, without juriſdiction, are not 
dignitaries, Dignities eccleſiaſtical are mentioned in the ſtatute 26 H. VIII. c. 31 
and 32. of which Dignities Cambden reckons in England 544. | 


"*  DIIPOLEIA. 
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DIIPOLEIA. [Gr.] An Athenian feſtival, celebrated on the fourteenth of Pa vs +»: 
the month Scirrophorion ; and ſo called, becauſe it was fared r Alt Louies, to — 
Jupiter, ſirnamed Polieus, i. e. protector of cities. On this day, they placed £114. Var: 
certain cakes, ſuch as were uſed at facrifices, on a brazen table; round which they ** Lib. vii. 
drove a ſelect number of oxen, of which he, that eat any of the cakes, was pre- „ de 
ſently ſlaughtered. The original of this cuſtom was as follows: It happened on one Ablinent. 
of Jupiter's feſtivals, that a hungry ox eat one of the conſecrated cakes; where- Hrzy cn. 
upon the prieſt, moved with a pious zeal, killed the prophane beaſt. In thoſe days, S. 
it was looked upon as a capital crime to kill an ox: wherefore the guilty prieſt 
fled ; but the Athenians took the bloody ax, and arraigned it, in his ſtead, and 
acquitted it of the crime: tho lian reports, that the prieſt was acquitted, and 
the ax condemned. 


DIMESSES. A congregation of religious, conſiſting of young maids and Hiſt. des Ord. 
widows, in the ſtate of Venice; founded by Dejanara Valmarana, wife of a _ 2 111. 
Civilian of Verona. This lady, taking the habit of the third order of St Francis 
retired with four poor women to a houſe belonging to her, where they lived toge- 
ther in the practice of all the Chriſtian virtues, under the direction of Father 
Anthony Pagani, a Franciſcan, who preſcribed rules for this little ſociety, in 1584. 

This gave birth to other houſes of the fame inſtitution, which were governed by 
Valmarana, in the quality of ſuperior. 

None are admitted into this congregation, till after three years probation. There 
are but eight or nine Dimeſſes in one houſe. They elect every year a ſuperior, who 
muſt be at leaſt thirty years of age. They are forbidden to admit any men into 
their houſes. Their principal obligations are, to teach perſons of their ſex the 
catechiſm, to aſſiſt at the ſermons and devotions of the churches, and to viſit and 
ſerve poor women in the hoſpitals. They are not under any vow, and may quit 
the congregation whenever they pleaſe, even to marry. Their habit is of black or 
brown woollen, according to their fancy. There are houſes of this inſtitution at 
Vicenza, Venice, Padua, Udino, and other places in the ſtate of Venice. 


DIMISSORY LETTERS. In the antient Chriſtian Church, they were Bixcna, 
Letters granted to the clergy, when they were to remove from their own dioceſe, 35 * 
and ſettle in another, to teſtify, that they had the Biſhop's leave to depart ; whence 5. . 
they were called Dimiſſoriæ, and ſometimes Pactfice. | 

In the Church of England, Dimiſſory Letters are ſuch as are uſed, when a Cower. 
candidate for Holy Orders has a title in one dioceſe, and is to be ordained in ano- 
ther: in which caſe the proper Dioceſan ſends his Letters, directed to the ordain- 
ing Biſhop, giving leave that the bearer may be ordained by him. | 

Perſons inferior to Biſhops cannot grant theſe Letters, unleſs the Biſhop ſhall, by Parerg; Jur. 
ſpecial commiſlion, grant this power to his vicar-general ; or unleſs the Biſhop be at a ** oP 
great diſtance from his dioceſe, in which caſe his vicar-general, in ſpirituals, may grant 
ſuch licence; as the chapter of a cathedral may do, jexle vacante : or, laſtly, when 


a Biſhop is taken priſoner by the enemy; for then the chapter exerciſes the ſame 
rights and powers, as if the Biſhop were naturally dead. 


DIMOERITES. Chriſtian heretics, who ſprung up in the reign of Eriru. _ 
Valentinian, about the year 377. They confeſſed, that there were two parts of Hæreſ. lb. f. 
the human nature in Jeſus Chriſt, to wit, body and ſoul ; but denied, that he had 
the third part, to wit mind. Apollinarius of Laodicea was the author of this 
hereſy ; whence they were likewiſe called Apollinarians. See APOLLINARIANS. 


DIN. An Arabic word, by which the Mohammedans underſtand religion D'H = f- 

in general. They call their own the right way, which is the deſcription given £27" as 

of it in ſeveral paſſages of the Koran. An interpreter relates, that Mohammed 

traced out a right line for the Muſſulmans, and, on each hand of it, ſeveral others, 

ſaying to his diſciples ; you ſee all theſe lines, which are different from the right; 

they are ſo many by-roads, which have each their particular dæmon, leading and 

8 men in them: but this right line is the only true path, which you ought 

to follow. | | 

An Arabic author, on the ſubje& of religion, fays, that the immenſity of God 

is a circle, in which all the lines and ways of different religions terminate; 
0000 and 


Orig. Eccleſ. 
e. 
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and another writer ſays, that, whatever path we happen to take, it will always 
conduct us to God : whence it is plain, that there are Deiſts among the Moham- 
medans, and ſeveral of them, who doubt of the truth of their religion, but who 
explain themſelves upon that head with great caution and delicacy. 

In the chapter of the Koran, intitled 1brahim, religion is compared to a palm. 
tree, whoſe root is faſt fixed in the earth, and its branches extended towards hea- 
ven; but impiety to Coloqurntida, which is eaſily rooted out of the ground: on 
which a commentator obſerves, that the tree of faith and religion always affords 
its refreſhing ſhade, and bears the moſt delicious fruits ; whereas the tree of impiety 
bears neither leaves nor fruits, and is good for nothing but to be burnt. 

The Mohammedans have a pretty right notion of religion, in general ; for the 
believe, that it is ſo connected with the intereſts of civil government, that the 
one cannot ſubſiſt without the other. A Perſian Poet ſays, that his prince nouriſhes 
and ſupports, by his care and concern, which he calls the breaſts of his tenderneſs, 
two twins, which are religion and the ſtate. 

An Arabic author has faid, that four forts of perſons ſerve God in their reli- 
gion: the wiſe by obedience, the penitent by fear, the devotees by deſire, and the 
Juſt by love. 

In the ſecond chapter of the Koran, Mohammed forbids the forcing any one to 
embrace the Muſſulman religion: but this law, the interpreters ſay, is abrogated by 
another, which commands them to make war againſt the Jews, Chriſtians, 
Magians, and Sabians, to oblige them either to embrace Mohammediſm, or pay 
tribute. The former precept, they add, was ſent to Mohammed, on account of 


an inhabitant of Medina, whoſe two children had been converted by a Chriſtian 
of Syria. 


DIOCESE. In the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe of the word, means a particular diſtri, 
or diviſion, under the government and direction of a Biſbop. 
It is the general opinion of learned men, that the Chriſtian Church, in the 
modelling her own external polity and government, followed the ſtate and diviſion 
of the Roman empire, and that the Eccleſiaſtical magiſtracy was originally formed 
upon the plan of the Civil. This might be proved by a diſtinct conſideration of the 
ſeveral branches of the Chriſtian Hierarchy : but the preſent article only requires it 
to be obſerved, that, as the Roman empire was divided into Provinces and Dioceſes 
(a province being the cities of a. whole region, ſubjected to the authority of one 
chief magiſtrate, who reſided in the metropolis, or chief city of the province ; 
and a Dioceſe being a larger diſtrict, comprehending ſeveral provinces, under the 
direction of a more general magiſtrate) ſo the church fet up her metropolitical and 
patriarchal power, the metropolitan Biſhops anſwering to the civil magiſtrates of 
provinces, and the patriarchs to the civil magiſtrates of Dioceſes. But this is 
to be underſtood of the ſtate of the Chriſtian Church, after the empire became 
Chriſtian. | | 

Some pretend, that a Dioceſe, during the three firſt centuries, was never more 
than ſuch a number of people, as could meet, and ordinarily did meet, in a fingle 
congregation : others extend the limits of the antient Dioceſes, fo as to include a 
whole city, and the region about it; which ſeems to be the true opinion. And this 
is the plain reaſon of that great difference we find in the extent of antient Dioceſes, 
ſome being very large, others very ſmall, according as each city happened to have a 
larger or leſſer territory under its juriſdiction. 
Dicceſes were, originally, called awegmai, Pariſhes; by which name is to be 
underſtood the epiſcopal city, with the country-places and villages round about it. 
The name Dzoceſe began firſt to be uſed in the IVth century, when the exterior 
polity of the Church began to be formed upon the model of the Roman empire. 

England, in regard to its eccleſiaſtical ſtate, is divided into two provinces, 
vis. Canterbury and York ; and each province into ſubordinate Dzoceſes ; of which 
there are twenty-two in England, and four in Wales. See Bisyoe, PATRIARCH, 
PROVINCE, &c. 


DIONYSIA. [Gr.] Feſtivals, in honour of Bacchus, ſirnamed Auwwvs®:, 
Dionyſus. They are ſaid to have been inſtituted in Egypt, and brought into Greece 
by one Melampus. They were obſerved with greater ſplendor, and more cere- 
monious ſuperſtition, at Athens, than in any other part of Greece : for the years 

| | were 
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numbered by them, and the chief Archon had a part in the management of them, S | 
and the prieſts, that officiated at theſe ſolemnities, were honoured with the firſt o . . 
ſeats at publick ſhews.  AntSToPH. 

The ceremonies, obſerved in the celebration of the Dzonyfia, were briefly theſe, Schol. in Ran. 
They carried, in proceſſion, a veſſel of wine, crowned with a vine- branch; which N : 
was followed by a goat, and a baſket of figs, and laſt of all the Phalli. Sometimes 77. 
the worſhippers imitated, in their dreſs and actions, the poetical fiftions concerning 
Bacchus. They wore fawn-ſkins, fine linen, and mitres : they carried thy, 
drums, pipes, flutes, and rattles ; and crowned themſelves with ivy, vine, fir, &c. 

Some imitated Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs, expoſing themſelves in ridiculous dreſſes, 

and practiſing antick motions : ſome rode upon aſſes; others drove goats to the 

ſlaughter. Perſons of both ſexes ran about the hills, deſerts, and other places, 
ſhaking their heads, dancing in ridiculous poſtures, filling the air with hideous 

noiſes and yelling, perſonating men diſtracted, and crying aloud Evat oP, EV. 

Baxye, Or I'Bzx;y+. | 

Proceſſions made a conſiderable part of theſe ſolemnities ; in which certain per- 
ſons carried ſacred veſſels, one of which was filled with water: then followed a 
ſelect number of virgins, called Kemqopz, becauſe they carried little hate of gold, 
filled with all forts of fruits. This was the moſt myſterious part of the folem- 
nity ; and therefore, to amuſe the vulgar, ſerpents were put into them, which, 
crawling out of their places, aſtoniſhed the beholders. Next came the $2a2.6p0p:1, 
or perſons bearing the Phalli, which were long poles, to the end of which were 
fixed things reſembling the privities of a man. There were alſo certain perſons, 
called Aiz:97<93, whoſe office it was to carry the Aizzzy, or myſtical van of 
Bacchus. 

The Dionyſia, or feſtivals of Bacchus, are almoſt innumerable. Some of the Tuvevs. 
more remarkable are as follows. 1. The Al cyaiunes, celebrated, on the lib. ji. 
twelfth of Anthe/terion, at Limnæ, in Attica, The chief perſons, that officiated, Por vx. 
were fourteen women, who were obliged to take an oath, that they were free from lib. vii. 
all pollution. 2. The Awwanz 'A:x29 ina, obſerved in Arcadia, where the children, Por ys. 
after having been inſtructed in the muſic of Philoxenus and Timotheus, were lib. in. 
brought yearly to the theatre, and celebrated the feaſt of Bacchus with ſongs, dances, 
and games. 3. Auwnz ptyzA:, i. e. the greater Dionyſia, celebrated in the month 
Elaphebolion ; and Atonoia wixpz, i. e. the leer Dionyſia, which was a ſort of 
preparation to the former, and celebrated in autumn. | 


DIOSCURI. See Cas rok and PoLLux. 


DIOSCURIA. [Gr.] A Greek feſtival, in honour of the Aiwozyza, i. e. PNA 
Caſtor and Pollux, who were reputed to be the /ons of Jupiter. It was obſerved _ 
by the Cyrenzans, and Spartans, among whom thoſe heroes were born. It od. V. 


: . . . ze. Paus AN. 
— with feaſting, and ſports, particularly wreſtling- matches, and 228 


DIPAVALI. A feſtival of the Indian Bramins, which is celebrated in the A. Rocnx, 
manner following. Before ſun-riſe, they waſh their heads, put on their fineſt the Reig ke. 
cloaths, invite their friends to their houſes, and at night illuminate their houſes of the Bra-- 
and pagods, and the children go up and down the ſtreets with lighted candles, mins. 
This feſtival was inſtituted in honour of their god Viſtnou. They tell us, on this 
_ occaſion, that, while he reſided on earth, under the name of Kriſina, a certain 
Ratjasja had ſeized on the whole world, and particularly fixteen thouſand virgins, 
whom he kept priſoners : but Kriſtna flew him, and ſet the maidens at liberty, 
who all became his miſtreſſes. In memory of this event, he ordered this feſtival 
to be inſtituted, and promiſed, that whoever ſhould aſſiſt at it, ſhould have a full 
remiſſion of fins, and be entirely happy in this life. 


DIPTYCH. A kind of facred book, or regiſter, made uſe of, in the antient , INGHAM, 
Chriſtian Church, and in which were written the names of ſuch eminent biſhops, B. XV. C. ili. 
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names of Biſhops only were written, ſuch eſpeciflly as had been governors of that 
particular Church: a ſecond, in which the names of the living were written, 
ſuch in particular as were eminent fof any office or dignity, or ſome benefac- 
tion and good work ; in which rank were biſhops, emperors, and magiſtrates : 
laſtly, a third, containing the names of ſuch as were deceaſed in Catholic 
communion. 

Theodoret mentions theſe kind of regiſters, in relation to the caſe of St Chry- 
ſoſtom, whoſe name, for ſome time, was left out of the * becauſe he died 
under the ſentence of excommunication, pronounced againſt him by Theophilus, 
Biſhop of Alexandria, and other eaſtern Biſhops ; with whom the weſtern 
Church would not communicate, until they had re-placed his name in the 


Diptychs. For, to eraſe a perſon's name out of theſe books, was the ſame thing 
as declaring him to have been an heretic, or ſome way deviating from the 


faith. 


DIR AM. [Lat.] The general name of the three Furies, in the Pagan ſyſtem 


of Theology. They were ſo called, as being guaf Deorum ire, the miniſters of 
divine vengeance, in puniſhing guilty ſouls, after death. 


— — ultriceſque ſedent in limine Dire. 
Th' avenging Dirz at the threſhold fit. 


They were the daughters of Night and Acheron. Their perſon, and office, are 
thus deſcribed : 


Dicuntur geminæ peſtes, cognomine Diræ, 

Quas & Tartaream nox intempeſta Megæram 

Uno eodemque tulit partu, paribuſque revinxit 
Serpentum ſpiris, ventoſaſque addidit alas. 

Hz Jovis ad ſolium, ſævique in limine regis 
Apparent, acuuntque metum mortalibus ægris, 

Si quando lethum horrificum morboſque Deiim rex 
Molitur, meritas aut bello territat urbes. 


Deep in the diſmal regions, void of light, 

Three daughters at a birth were born to Night. 

Theſe their brown mother, brooding on her care, 

Indued with windy wings to flit the air, i 
With ſerpents girt alike, and crown'd with hiſſing hair : 
In Heav'n the Dire called, and, ſtill at hand, 

Before the throne of angry Jove they tand: 

His miniſters of wrath, and ready full 

The minds of mortal men with fears to fill; 

Whene're the moody fire, to wreck his hate 

On realms, or towns, deſerving of their fate, 

Hurls down diſeaſes, death, and deadly care, 
And terrifies the guilty world with war. DRYDEN. 


Servius, on this paſſage, obſerves, that they were called in heaven Dire, on earth 
Furies, or Eumenides, and in hell Stygian Dogs. See FuRIEs. 


DIRECTORY. A kind of regulation for the performance of religious wor- 
ſhip, drawn up by the aſſembly of Divines, in England, at the inſtance of the par- 
liament, in the year 1644. It was deſigned to ſupply the place of the Liturgy, or 
book of Common-Prayer, the uſe of which they had aboliſhed. It conſiſted only 
of ſome general heads, which were to be managed and filled up at diſcretion : for it 
preſcribed no form of prayer, or circumſtances of external worſhip, nor obliged the 
people to any reſponſes, excepting Amen. The uſe of the Directory was enforced 
by an ordinance of the Lords and Commons at Weſtminſter, which was repeated 
Aug. 3. 1645. By this injunction the Directory was ordered to be diſperſed and 
publiſhed in all pariſhes, chapelries, donatives, &c, In oppoſition to this e 

| 2 ing 


K ing Charles iſſued a proclamation at Oxford, Nov: 13, 1645, enjoining the uſe of 
the Common-Prayer, according to law, notwithſtanding the pretended ordinances 
for the new Directory. | 


To give a ſhort abſtract of the Directory: It forbids all ſalutations, and civil Cot: ws 
ceremony, in the churches. The reading the ſcriptures in the congregation is Vol. II. P 
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declared to be part of the paſtoral office. All the canonical books of the Old and B. ix. 


New Teſtament (but none of the Apocrypha) are to be publickly read in the vulgar 
tongue. How large a portion is to be read at once, is left to the miniſter, who has 
likewiſe the liberty of expounding, when he judges it neceſſary. It preſcribes heads 
for the prayer before ſermon ; among which, part of the prayer for the King is, 
to ſave him from evil council, It delivers rules for managing the ſermon : the intro- 
duction to the text muſt be ſhort and clear, drawn from the words, or context, or 
ſome parallel place of ſcripture : in dividing the text, the miniſter is to regard the 
order of the matter, more than that of the words : he is not to burthen the memory 
of his audience with too many diviſions, nor perplex their underſtandings with 
logical phraſes, and terms of art: he is not to ſtart unneceſſary objections: and 
he is to be very ſparing in citations from eccleſiaſtical, or other human writers, antient 
or modern. 

The Directory recommends the uſe of the Lord's-Prayer, as the moſt perfect 
model of devotion. It forbids private or lay perſons to adminiſter baptiſm, and 
enjoins it to be performed in the face of the congregation. It orders the communion- 
table, at the Lord's-Supper, to be ſo placed, that the communicants may fit about 
it. The dead, according to the rules of the Directory, are to be buried without any 
prayers, or religious ceremony. 


DIS. The god of riches. See Plurus. 


DISCIPLE. In the firſt ſenſe of the word, means one, who learns any thing 
from another. Hence the followers of any teacher, philoſopher, or head of a ſect, 
are uſually called his Diſciples. In the Chriſtian ſenſe of the term, Diſciples are 
the followers of Feſus Chrift, in general; but, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, it denotes 
thoſe, who were the immediate followers and attendants on his perſon, The 


names Diſciple and Apoſtle are often ſynonymouſly uſed in the goſpel hiſtory : but Matt. v. 1: 


ſometimes the Apoſtles are diſtinguiſhed from Diſciples, as perſons ſelected out 
of the number of Diſciples, to be the principal miniſters of his religion, Of 


theſe there were twelve; whereas thoſe, who are ſimply ſtiled Diſciples, were Luke x. 1. 
ſeventy, or ſeventy-two, in number. There was not as yet any catalogue of the Eus ». lib. 


Diſciples in Euſebius's time, i. e. in the IVth century. The Latins kept the 


feſtival of the ſeventy, or ſeventy-two Diſciples, on the 15th of July, and the 
Greeks on the 4th of January. | 


DISCIPLINANTS or WHIPPERS. A ſort of pretended penitents 9 


Spain. They wear a long cap, covered with cambrick, three feet high, in the 
form of a ſugar loaf, from which hangs a piece of linnen, that falls before, and 
covers their face. They wear white gloves, and their ſleeves tied with a ribband. 
They generally undertake this exerciſe, not out of a religious motive, but as a 
piece of gallantry, and to pleaſe their miſtreſſes. They whip themſelves by rule 
and meaſure, with a whip of ſmall cords, to the ends of which are fixed little balls 
of wax, with pieces of broken glaſs ſtuck in them. When they meet with a 
fine woman in the way, they whip themſelves ſo artfully, as to make their 
blood ſpurt out in ſtreams upon her, for which they never fail to receive her 
thanks. At Seville there are ſeven or eight hundred of theſe Diſciplinants at a 
time, and they have the reputation of whipping themſelves more ſeverely than 
thoſe of Madrid. 

Theſe Diſciplinants make a grand proceſſion on Good-Friday ; at which are 
generally preſent, the king and his whole court, all the religious orders, the courts 
of judicature, and the ſeveral companies. The preparation for it is very mourn- 
ful. His Majeſty's guards march with their arms, and the very drums, covered with 
mourning. The trumpets give a languiſhing ſound : the banners and croſſes are 
covered with crape. In ſhort, the whole perfectly ſhews the genius of the nation, 
naturally turned to an exceſs of devotion, and pleaſed with every thing, that has an 


appearance of piety, 
PpPP DISCIPLINE 
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DISCIPLINE (EcLESIAASTI CAT). The Chriſtian Church being a ſpi- 
ritual community, or ſociety, of perſons any the religion of Jeſus, and, as 
ſuch, governed by ſpiritual, or eccleſiaſtical laws, her Diſcipline conſiſts in putting 
thoſe laws in execution, and inflicting the penalties enjoined by them, againſt 
{ſeveral ſorts of offenders. To underſtand the true nature of Church - Diſci- 
pline, we muſt conſider how it ſtood in the antient Chriſtian Church. 
And, firſt, | 

The primitive Church never pretended to exerciſe Diſcipline upon any, but ſuch 
as were within her pale, in the largeſt ſenſe, by ſome act of their own profeſſion : 
and even upon theſe ſhe never pretended to exerciſe her Diſcipline ſo far, as to can- 
ce] or diſannul their baptiſm. But the Diſcipline of the Church confiſted in a power 
to deprive men of the benefits of external communion, ſuch as publick prayer, 
receiving the Euchariſt, and other acts of divine worſhip. This power, before 
the eſtabliſhment of the Church by human laws, was a meer ſpiritual authority, 
or, as St Cyprian terms it, a ſpiritual ſword, affecting the ſoul, and not the body. 
Sometimes indeed the Church craved aſſiſtance from the ſecular power, even when 
it was heathen; but more frequently, after it was become Chriſtian. But it is to be 
obſerved, that the Church never encouraged the magiſtrate to proceed againſt any 
one, for meer error, or eccleſiaſtical miſdemeanor, farther than to puniſh the 
delinquent by a pecuniary mul&, or bodily puniſhment, ſuch as confiſcation or 
banjſhment : and St Auſtin affirms, that no good men in the Catholic Church were 


pleaſed, that heretics ſhould be proſecuted unto death. Lefler puniſhments, they 


thought, might haye their uſe, as means ſometimes to bring them to conſideration 
and repentance. 

Nor was it a part of the antient Diſcipline to deprive men of their natural or 
civil rights. A maſter did not loſe his authority oyer his family, a parent over his 
children, nor a magiſtrate his office and charge in the ſtate, by being caſt out of 
the Church. But the Diſcipline of the Church, being a meer ſpiritual power, was 
confined to, 1. Admonition of the offender. 2. The leſſer and greater excommu- 
nication. See ADMONIT1ION and EXCOMMUNICATION. 

As to the objects of eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, they were all ſuch delinquents, as 
fell into great and ſcandalous crimes, 1 baptiſm; whether men or women, 
prieſts or people, rich or poor, princes or ſubjects. That princes and magiſtrates 
fell under the Church's cenſures, may be proved by ſeveral inſtances: particularly, 
St Chryſoſtom relates, that Babylas denied communion to one of the Roman 
Emperors, on account of a barbarous murther committed by him: St Ambroſe 
likewiſe denied communion to Maximus, for ſhedding the blood of Gratian; and 
the fame holy Biſhop abſolutely refuſed to admit the Emperor Theodoſius the 
Great into his church, notwithſtanding his humbleſt intreaties, becauſe he had 
inhumanly put to death ſeven thouſand men at Theſſalonica, without diſtinguiſhing 


the innocent from the guilty. See AN ATHEMA, DEGRADATION, SUSPENSION, 
&c. See alſo ECCLESIASTICAL Pol IT. 


DISCORD. The antients deified Diſcord, and made of it a miſchievous divi- 
nity. She is repreſented, by Ariſtides, with fiery eyes, a pale countenance, livid 
lips, and wearing a dagger in her boſom, | 

Virgil deſcribes her thus : 


Et ſciſſa gaudens vadit Diſcordia palla. 
And Diſcord, dyd in bload, with garments rent. DRYDEN. 


Homer thus : 
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Diſcord, dire fiſter of the Pring pow'r, 

8 Karr at ber wh — 2 cog 
While ſcarce the ſties her horrid head can bound, 
She flalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around : 
The nations bleed, where re her ſteps ſhe turns; 


The groan flill deepens, and the combat burns. Pops. 
And Petronius thus : 


— — Sciflo diſcordia crine | 

Extulit ad ſuperos ſtygium caput : hujus in ore 
Concretus ſanguis, contuſaque lumina flebant. 
Stabant ærati ſcabra rubigine dentes ; 

Tabo lingua fluens, obſeſſa draconibus ora; 
Atque inter toto laceratam pectore veſtem 
Sanguinea tremulam quatiebat lampada dextra. 


Fell Diſcord lifts her head, and braves the Skies: 
Tremendous glared the goddeſs blood-ſhot eyes. 

She grinds her ruſty teeth, her jaws run ore 
With ſtreams of putrid blood and yellow gore. 

Her hair diſorder d or'e her e ſpread, 

And twining ſerpents hiſs d around her head. 

Torn were her garments ; and her trembling hand 
Brandiſh'd aloft a bloody, flaming, brand. 


It was this goddeſs, who, at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, threw in the 


golden apple, which occaſioned a contention between the goddeſſes Juno, Minerva, 
and Venus. | 


She was likewiſe called Ate and Rris. 


DISSENTERS. Separatiſts from the Church of England, and the ſervice 
and worſhip thereof. At the Revolution, a law was enacted, that the ſtatutes of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James I, concerning the diſcipline of the Church, ſhould 
not extend to Proteſtant Diſſenters. But perſons diſſenting are to ſubſcribe the 
declaration of 30 Car. II. cap. 1. and take the oaths, or the declaration of 
fidelity, &c. Beſides this, they are not to hold their meetings, till their place of 
worſhip is certified to the Biſhop, or to the juſtices of the Quarter-Seſſions, and 
regiſtered : alſo they are not to keep the doors of their meeting-houſes locked, 
during the time of worſhip. And, to ſecure to them the free exerciſe of their 
religion, whoever diſturbs or moleſts them, in the performance of divine worſhip, 


on conviction at the ſeſſions, is to forfeit 20 J. by the ſtatute 1. W. and M. See 
SCHISM and TOLERATION. 


DIVAN. A book, fo called, containing the divinity, or religious myſteries, of e 
the Chriſtians of St Fohn, or Sabians. It is the only book now extant among them; «1s «'s Tia. 
for their antient ſacred books, written in Syriac, are all loft. This Divan is a veb. 
medley of abſurd and ridiculous fictions concerning the perſon and miffion of Jeſus 
Chriſt. God is there deſcribed as a corporeal being, and as having one ſon, whoſe 
name was Gabriel. The Angels and Dæmons are all corporeal likewiſe, ſome male 
and ſome female. They marry, and propagate. God created the world by the 
miniſtry of Gabriel, and was aſſiſted in that work by fifty thouſand Dzmons. The 
world floats upon the water like a foot-ball. The celeſtial fpheres are ſurrounded 
with water: the fun and moon fail round about the earth in their reſpective veſſels. 

The earth was ſo fruitful at the firſt moment of its creation, that what was ſown 
in the morning, was fit to be gathered in the evening. Gabriel taught Adam the 
art of huſbandry ; but his firſt tranſgreſſion made him forget the inſtructions, which 
were given him, and he could recover no more of it than we know at prefent. 
The other world is infinitely more beautiful and more perfect than this, but, in all 
other reſpects, . much like it. The inhabitants of it eat and drink. There are 
Cities, houſes, and churches, in which the ſpirits perform divine ſervice, ſing, and 


play 
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play upon muſical inſtruments. The Dæmons attend a ſick man at the time of 
is death, and conduct his foul through a road, where there are innumerable wild 
beaſts, If the deceaſed was a righteous perſon, his ſoul is admitted immediately 
into the preſence of God, having trodden under foot thoſe. ſavage creatures. On 
the other hand, the ſoul of a wicked man is almoſt torn in pieces by them, before 
it is qualified for admiſſion into the divine preſence. At the laſt day, two angels 
ſhall impartially weigh the actions of all mankind in a balance. But there ſhall 
be a general pardon for all thoſe of their own ſet. And they ſhall one day be 
ſaved, after they have ſuffered the puniſhment due to their demerits. This is the 
ſubſtance of their doctrine, as contained in the Divan. 


 DIVI. [Per] Dæmons, according to the Perſian Theology. The word is 
plainly derived from the Ol. of the Greeks, and Divus of the Latins. There are 
male and female Dzv: : the former they call Neri, and the latter Peri. The Per- 
ſians believe, that, before the formation of Adam, God created Divi or male 
Dæmons, and appointed them to govern the world for the ſpace of ſeven thouſand 
years; after which time the Peri, or female Dzmons, ſucceeded them, and had 
poſſeſſion of the world for two thouſand years more, under the empire of Gian Ben 
Gian their ſovereign. But theſe two forts of creatures falling into diſobedience, 
God ſet over them Eblis, who, being of a more noble nature, and formed out of the 
element of fire, had been brought up among the Angels. Eblis, having received 
his commiſſion from God, deſcended from heaven to earth, and made war againſt 
the Divi and Peri, who were united together for their common defence. But 
Eblis attacked and defeated them in a general battle, and got poſſeſſion of this lower 
world, which as yet was inhabited only by Dzmons. Eblis, tho' he was of the 
order of Angels, was no wiſer than the other creatures ; for he is ſo far forgot him- 
ſelf, as to ſay, who is like unto me? I mount up to heaven, when I pleaſe, and, 
if I ſtay on earth, I ſee it wholly obedient to my will. God, being angry at his 
pride, reſolved to humble him, and in order thereto created man out of the earth, 
and commanded Eblis, and the reſt of the Angels, to worſhip him. But this rebel, 
refuſing to do it, was deſpoiled of his ſovereignty, and incurred the malediction 
of God. 
This ſtory is probably the obſcure remains of ſome very antient tradition con- 
cerning the fallen Angels. See EBL1s. | 


DIVINATION. The knowledge of things obſcure, or future, which cannot 
be attained by any ordinary, or natural means, | 

It was a received opinion among the antient heathens, that the gods were wont 
to converſe familiarly with ſome men, whom they endowed with extraordinary 
powers, and admitted to the knowledge of their counſels and deſigns, Theſe the 
Greeks called Mavrec, and Divination itſelf Marr. Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, 
Cicero, and others, divide it into two forts, or ſpecies. The firſt kind of Divina- 
tion they call az41G-, a9 (tuxr©-, naturalis, i. e. unartificial and natural Divi- 
nation ; becauſe it is not attained by any rules or precepts of art, but is infuſed or 
inſpired into the diviner, without his taking any farther care about it, than to purify 
and prepare himſelf for the reception of the divine afiatus. Of this fort were all 
thoſe, , who delivered oracles, and foretold future events by inſpiration, without 
obſerving external ſigns or accidents. The ſecond ſpecies of Divination was called 
nr artificial, becauſe it was not obtained by immediate inſpiration, but 
was the effect of experience and obſervation ; ſuch was ſooth-ſaying : or de- 
pended upon human art, and invention, which however was ſuppoſed not to 
be altogether deſtitute of divine direction and concurrence ; ſuch was Divina- 
tion by lots. 

Of natural Divination, the moſt noble ſpecies was that by Oracles, as being 
thought to proceed in a more immediate manner from the gods. See ORACLEs. 

A ſecond ſort of natural Divination was Theomancy, a kind of oracular prophecy, 
but diſtinguiſhed from Oracles by the circumſtances of time and place. See 
THEOMANCY. | ASE, 

A third kind was by dreams; when the gods, or ſpirits, were ſuppoſed to con- 
verſe with men in their ſleep, and reveal to them future events; or when the images 
of the things themſelves were repreſented in viſion ; or, laſtly, when future events 
were revealed by types and figures. Of the firſt fort was Agamemnon's dream, 8 
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the ſecond Iliad; when the ſhape of Neſtor adviſed him to give the Trojans battle, 
promiſing him ſucceſs and victory. Of the ſecond fort was that of Alexander the 
Great, when he dreamed, that he was to be murthered by Caſſander. And of the 
laſt ſpecies was that of Hecuba, when ſhe dreamed, ſhe had conceived a fire-brand. 
Diviners by Dreams were called Ovapoxoirai, Fudges of Dreams. 

Of artificial Divination, there were various kinds. The firſt was by ſacrifices, 
or obſerving the external parts and motions of the victim; the entrails, and flame, 
in which they were conſumed ; the cakes and flour, wine and water, &c. See 
SACRIFICE. 

The ſecond ſpecies of artificial Divination was by birds. See AuGuRyY. 

A third, by lots, called by the Greeks «Apo, and by the Latins ſortes. Of theſe 
there were two ſorts moſt in uſe. The firſt was a ſort of Divination by wick 
which conſiſted in writing ſome fatidical verſes, particularly thoſe of the Sibylline 
oracles, upon little pieces of paper, which were put into a veſſel, and then drawn 
out. Sometimes they took a Poet, and, opening in one or more places, accepted 
of the firſt verſe, they met with, for a prediction. The other. kind of lots were, 
black and white beans, clods of earth, or the like, diſtinguiſhed by certain cha- 
raters; which were likewiſe thrown into a veſſel, and drawn out. 

A fourth, by ominous words and things. See OMEN. 

Beſides theſe ſeveral ways of natural and artificial Divination, there were 
ſeveral others, moſt of which are comprehended under the general names of 
Mapei and ET al, i. e. Magic and Incantations. See INCANTATI1oON and 
Mascic. | 

The Arabian idolaters had a method of Divination by arrows, called in their 
language Acdab. See Ac DAA. 

The Jews, who were fond of imitating the idolatrous practices of the Heathens, 
gave themſelves to all kinds of Divination, tho' expreſsly forbidden by the law of 
Moſes, who enumerates ſeveral ſorts of it, in the following prohibition : There 2 
ſhall not be found among you any one that maketh bis ſon or his daughter paſs through the ee ea 
fire, or that uſeth Divinations, or an obſerver of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, 
or a charmer, or a conſulter with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 

Divination is forbidden to Chriſtians by the Civil Law, and the canons of the 
Church. Divination is here conſidered as an impoſture, and a falſe pretence to 
inſpiration and the gift of prophecy. For the general conſent of all nations, that Orig. Sacr. 
© there is ſuch a principle as Divination in the world (fays the learned Stillingfleet) 5. * e 
* doth make it evident, that it carries no repugnancy at all to natural light, ſuppo- 

* {ing that there is a God, that he ſhould reveal his mind by ſome particular perſons 

to the world.” To this purpoſe he cites the words of Cicero, who makes it appear De Divinat. 

to be the univerſal ſentiment of all nations in the world, and inſtances parti- lib. ii. 

cularly in the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Cilicians, Piſidians, Pamphylians, Grecians, - 

Romans, Etrurians, and others. It is true, he afterwards mentions ſome philo- 

ſophers, who denied it ; but they were chiefly the followers of Epicurus, who denied 

a providence, and therefore might well take away Divination. The followers of 

the three great ſects of Socrates, Pythagoras, and Ariſtotle, acknowledged the 

reality of Divination ; and in general we find, that theſe two principles, the 
Exiſtence of a Deity, and the certainty of Divination, went together among them ; 

ſo that from Divination they proved a Deity, and from a Deity Divination. 

The principal argument, on which the Stoics inſiſted, to prove the neceſſity of Ce. 
Divination, is this. If there be gods (faid they) and they do not reveal to men ibid. 
future events, it is either becauſe they do not love them; or do not know them- 

* ſelves what ſhall come to paſs ; or think it of no concern to men to know future 
things; or that it doth not become their majeſty to reveal them; or becauſe they 
cannot reveal them to men, if they would; but neither is it true, that they do 
not love men; for the gods are of a bountiful nature, and friends to mankind ; 
neither can they be ignorant of future things, becauſe they are appointed and 
decreed by them: neither is it of no concernment to men to know future things, 

* for the knowledge of them makes them more cautious : nor is it unbecoming 
© their majeſty to reveal them ; for nothing is more noble than bounty and doing 
© good; nor can they be ignorant of theſe things; therefore they may make them 
* known; and, if they do make them known, 2 muſt be ſome way, whereby to 
to know that they do fo, or elſe they ſignify them to no purpoſe.” In this piece on 

qq Divinatien, 
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DIV 
Divination, the Roman Orator and Philoſopher excellently lays open the vanity, fol. 7 
and uncertainty, of the ſeveral falſe ways of Divination then uſed. 


DIVINE SERVICE. See LiTuRGy: 
DIVINES. See CLERGY. 


DIVINITIES. See Gops. 
DIVINITY. Sz TREOLOGx. 
DIVINITY (SCHOLASTIC). Sz ScHooL-MEN. 


DIVORCE. The Jews, by the law of Moſes, were allowed to repudiate, or 
put away, their wives, if they found any uncleanneſi, or, as the Hebrew imports, 
matter of — in them. The Commentators are divided in their opinions as to 
the meaning of this law. The ſchool of Shammah, who lived a little before our 
Saviour, underſtood the words of ſome action really infamous, and contrary to the 
rules of virtue. But the ſchool of Hillel, who was Shammah's diſciple, tranſlated it 
thus; i he hath found any thing in her, or an uncleanneſs ; by which means they 
extended the cauſes of Divorce to the moſt trifling reaſons, ſuch as, the wife's not 
dreſſing her huſband's meat well, or the huſband's liking another woman better. 
Joſephus and Philo plainly ſhew, that the Jews, in their time, believed Divorce 
to be lawful upon very trivial cauſes; and the Hebrews, at this day, hold the 


ſame principles, 


Our bleſſed Saviour, who refined upon the law of Moſes, limits the cauſes of 


Divorce to the ſingle caſe of adultery or fornication ; under which words ſome have 


comprehended all forts of groſs crimes, ſuch as idolatry, infidelity, &c. But almoſt 
all the Fathers, and Interpreters, have taken our Saviour's words in their ſtrict and 
rigorous meaning. 

As to the point, whether perſons, ſeparated by Divorce, are at full liberty to 
marry again; it is to be obſerved, that the Apoſtolical Canons, and the Decretals 
of ſeveral Popes, plainly forbid ſuch marriages, and treat them as adulteries : 
and the council of Trent anathematizes thoſe, who teach, that the Church errs, 
when ſhe declares, that the bond of marriage is not diſſolved by the adultery of 
either party. 

Another queſtion, in relation to Divorce, is, whether, by the Jewiſh law, a 
woman was allowed to put away her huſband ; concerning which Joſephus was of 
opinion, that Salome, the ſiſter of Herod the Great, was the firſt, who took the 
liberty to divorce her huſband. Afterwards it became no uncommon practice among 
the Jews, it being done by the three iiſters of Agrippa, King of Chalcis; by 
Berenice, the wife of Polemo, King of Pontus; by Mariamne, the wife of Arche- 
laus ; and by Druſilla, the wife of Aziz, King of Emeſa. Whether the fame pri- 
vilege be allowed to women, under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, has likewiſe been 
queſtioned. St Baſil believed, that women ought to continue with their huſbands, 
notwithſtanding any irregularities they might be guilty of. On the contrary, 
Juſtin Martyr, and St Jerom, tell us of women, who ſent letters of Divorce, an 
forſook their huſbands, on account of their irregularities. | 

Among the Jews, Divorces have become much more uncommon, ſince their diſ- 
perſion. However they till continue to put away their wives for the crime of 
adultery. Upon this occaſion, many formalities are obſerved, which waſte time, 
and give the parties leiſure to be reconciled, and live well together. If no accom- 
modation can be brought about, a letter of Divorce is drawn up, as follows. On 
* ſuch a day, month, and year, I. N. divorce voluntarily, put away, and reſtore 
© to liberty, thee N. who wert formerly my wife; and I permit thee to marry whom 
© thou pleaſeſt. 

The antient Grecian laws permitted Divorces upon different occaſions. The Cre- 
tans allowed it to any man who who was afraid of having too many children. The 
Athenians likewiſe permitted it upon very flight occaſions. The Spartans reckoned 
it extremely ſcandalous for a woman to depart from her huſband : but the Athe- 
nians were ſomewhat more favourable to women, allowing them to leave their 
huſbands upon juſt occaſions. It is obſervable, that the terms, by which the Greeks 

I expreſſed 


expreſſed men and womens ſeparation, were different: huſbands were ſaid, 
dmoniunur, to diſmiſs their wives; but wives only aToAsimey, to leave, or depart 


from, their huſbands. Valerius Maximus obſerves, that Divorces were unknown 


among the Romans for the firſt fix hundred years after the building their city, one 
P. Servilius being the firſt Roman, that ever put away his wife. In after- 
times, both the women and the men might ſue for a Divorce, and enter on a 
ſeparate life, 

Among us, Divorces are of two kinds; 2 menſa & thoro, from bed and board, 
and 2 vinculo matrimonii, from the marriage-tie. The former neither diſſolves the 
marriage, nor debars the woman of her dower, nor baſtardiſes the iſſue : but the 
latter abſolutely diflolves the marriage- contract, making it void from the very 
beginning. The cauſes of a Divorce 4 menſa & thoro are adultery, cruelty of the 
huſband, &c. thoſe of a Divorce 4 vinculo matrimonii, precontract, conſanguinity, 
impotency, &c. On this Divorce the dower is gone, and the children, if any 
begotten, baſtardiſed. On a Divorce for adultery, ſome acts of parliament have 
allowed the innocent perſon to marry. again. See MARRIAGE. 


DOCETA. Chriſtian heretics, in the Iſt and IId centuries, ſo called «m9 Ts 
Foxtay, apparere, becauſe they held, that Jeſus Chriſt was born, lived in the world, 


died, and roſe again, not in reality, but in appearance only. It was the common 
error of the Gnoftics. See GNoOsSTICS. 


DOCTORS (JEWISH). Sz RABBINSò. 
DOMINICAL LETTER. Ser SuUunDay-LETTER. 


DOMINICAN MONKS. Religious of the order of St Dominic, or fryars 


preachers ; called in England Black-Fryars, and in France Facobins. 

St Dominic was born, in the year 1170, at Calaruega, a ſmall town of the 
dioceſe of Oſma, in Old Caſtile. His mother, being with child of him, dreame 
ſhe was delivered of a little dog, which gave light to all the world, with a flambeau 
in his mouth. At fix years of age, he began to ſtudy humanity, under the direction 
of his uncle, who was Arch-prieſt of the church of Gumyel de Yſtan. The time, 
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he had to ſpare from his ſtudies, was ſpent in afliſting at divine offices, ſinging in 
the churches, and adorning the altars. At thirteen years of age, he was ſent to the 


univerſity of Palencia, in the kingdom of Leon: where he ſpent fix years in the 
ſtudy of philoſophy and divinity. From that time he devoted himſelf to all manner 
of religious auſterities; and he employed his time, ſucceſsfully, in the converſion 
of ſinners and heretics. This raiſed his reputation ſo high, that the Biſhop of 
Oſma, reſolving to reform the canons of his church, caſt his eyes upon Dominic 
for that purpoſe, whom he invited to take upon him the habit of a Canon in the 
church of Oſma. Accordingly Dominic aſtoniſhed, and edified, the Canons of 
Oſma by his extraordinary humility, mortification, and other virtues. Some time 
after, Dominic was ordained prieſt by the Biſhop of Oſma, and was made ſub- 
prior of the chapter. That prelate, making a ſcruple of confining ſo great a trea- 
ſure to his own church, ſent Dominic out, to exerciſe the miniſtry of an evangelical 
preacher : accordingly he went through ſeveral provinces, as Galicia, Caſtile, and 
Aragon, converting many; till, in the year 1204, the Biſhop of Oſma, being ſent 
embaſſador into France, took Dominic with him. In their paſſage through Lan- 
guedoc, they were witneſſes of the deſolation occaſioned by the Albigenſes, and 


obtained leave of Pope Innocent III, to ſtay ſome time in that country, and labour 


on the converſion of thoſe heretics. Here it was that he reſolved to put in execution 
the deſign he had long formed of inſtituting a religious order, whoſe principal 
employ ſhould be, preaching the goſpel, converting heretics, defending the faith, and 
propagating Chriſtianity. By degrees he collected together ſeveral perſons, inſpired 
with the ſame zeal, whoſe number ſoon increaſed to fixteen. Pope Innocent III con- 
firmed this inſtitution, at the requeſt of Dominic, who went to Rome for that 
pur poſe. Then they agreed to embrace the rule of St Auguſtin, to which the 

added ſtatutes and conttitutions, which had formerly been obſerved, either by the 
Carthufians, or the Premonſtratenſes. The principal articles enjoined perpetual 


ſilence, abſtinence fiom fleſh at all times, wearing of woollen, rigorous poverty, 
and ſeveral other auſterities, | 
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The firſt monaſtery of this order was eſtabliſned at Toulouſe, by the bounty 
of the Biſhop of Toulouſe, and Simon Earl of Montfort. From thence Dominic 
ſent out ſome of the community to ſeveral parts, to labour in preaching; which was 
the main deſign of his inſtitute. In the year 1218, he founded the convent of 
Dominicans at Paris, in the Rue St Faques, or St James street, from whence they 
had the name of Facobins. At Metz, in Germany, he founded another monaſtery 
of his order; and another, ſoon after, at Venice. At Rome, he obtained of Pope 
Honorius III the church of St Sabina, where he and his companions took the habit, 
which they pretended the Bleſſed Virgin ſhewed to the holy Renaud of Orleans, 
being a white garment and ſcapular ; to which they added a black mantle and hood 
ending in a point. In 1221, the order had fixty monaſteries, being divided into 
eight provinces ; thoſe of Spain, Toulouſe, France, Lombardy, Rome, Provence, 
Germany, and England. St Dominic, having thus ſettled and enlarged his 
order, died at Bologna, Auguſt 4, 1221, and was canonized by Pope Gregory IX, 
uly 13, 1234. 
J The order f the Dominicans, after the death of their founder, made a very con- 
ſiderable progreſs in Europe, and elſewhere. They therefore erected four new 
provinces, viz. Thoſe of Greece, Poland, Denmark, and the Holy Land. 
Afterwards the number of monaſteries increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the order is 
now divided into 45 provinces, having ſpread itſelf into all parts of the world. 
It has produced a great number of martyrs, confeſſors, biſhops, and holy virgins : 
there are reckoned of this order 3 Popes, 60 Cardinals, 150 Archbiſhops, 
800 Biſhops, beſides the maſters of the facred palace, who have always been 
Dominicans. | | 
There are nuns of this order, who owe their foundation to St Dominic himſelf, 
who, whilſt he was labouring on the converſion of the Albigenſes, was ſo much 
concerned to ſee, that ſome gentlemen of Guienne, not having wherewith to 
maintain their daughters, either fold, or gave them to be brought up by heretics, 
that, with the aſſiſtance of the Archbiſhop of Narbonne, and other charitable 
perſons, he laid the foundation of a monaſtery at Prouille, where thoſe poor maids 
might be brought up, and ſupplied with all neceſſaries for their ſubſiſtance. The 
habit of theſe religious was a white robe, a tawny mantle, and a black veil. Their 
founder obliged them to work at certain hours of the day, and particularly to 
ſpin yarn and flax, to make their own linnen. The nuns of this order have above 
130 houſes in Italy, 45 in France, 50 in Spain, 15 in Portugal, 40 in Germany, 
and many in Poland, Ruſſia, and other countries, They never eat fleſh, excepting 
in ſickneſs ; they wear no linnen, and lie on ſtraw-beds ; but many monaſteries have 
mitigated this auſterity. | bi 
In the year 1221, St Dominic ſent Gilbert du Freſney, with twelve brothers, into 
England ; where they founded their firſt houſe at Oxford, the ſame year, and 
ſoon after another at London. In the year 1276, the mayor and aldermen of 
the city of London gave them two ſtreets by the river Thames, where they 
had a very commodious monaſtery ; whence that place is ſtill called Black- 
Fryars. They had monaſteries likewiſe at Warwick, Canterbury, Stanford, 
Chelmsford, Dunwich, Ipſwich, Norwich, Thetford, Exeter, Brecknock, Lang- 
ley, and Guilford. | 
The Dominicans, being fortified with an authority from the court of Rome, to 
preach and take confeſſions, made great encroachments upon the Engliſh Biſhops, 
and the parochial clergy, N upon a liberty of preaching wherever they 
thought fit. And many perſons of quality, eſpecially women, deſerted from the 
rochial clergy, and confeſſed to the Dominicans ; inſomuch that the character 
of the ſecular clergy was greatly ſunk thereby. This innovation made way for a 
diſſoluteneſs of manners: for the people, being under no neceſſity of confeſſing to 
their pariſh-prieſt, broke through their duty with leſs reluctancy, in hopes of 
meeting with a Dominican confeſſor; thoſe Fryars being generally in a travelling 
motion, making no ſtay where they came, and ſtrangers to their penitents. 


DONATISTS. Chriſtian ſchiſmatics ; originally, partiſans of Donatus, an 
African by birth, and Biſhop of Caſe nigræ, in Numidia, A ſecret hatred againſt 


Ceccilian, elected Biſhop of Carthage, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Donatus, 


excited the latter to form one of the moſt pernicious ſchiſms, that ever diſturbed the 
peace of the Church. He accuſed Cecilian of having delivered up the ſacred books 
1 Ef | 955 . to 
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to the Pagans, and pretended, that his election was thereby void, and all thoſe, 
who adhered to him, heretics. Under this falſe pretext of zeal for the Church, he 
ſet up for the head of a party, and, about the year 3 12, taught, that baptiſm, 
adminiſtered by heretics, was null; that the Church was not infallible ; that 
it had erred in his time ; and that he was to be the reſtorer of it. But a 
council, held at Arles, in 314, acquitted Cecilian, and declared his election 
valid. 

The ſchiſmatics, irritated at this ſentence, refuſed to acquieſce in the deciſions 
of the council ; and, the better to ſupport their cauſe, they thought it proper to 
ſubſcribe to the opinions of Donatus, and openly to declaim againſt the Catholics : 
they gave out, that the Church was become proſtituted ; they re-baptized the 
Catholics ; they trod under foot the hoſtes conſecrated by prieſts attached to the 
Holy See; they overthrew their altars, burned their churches, and ran up and 
down, decrying the Romiſh Church. They had choſe into the place of Cecilian 
one Majorinus : but, he dying ſoon after, they brought in one Donatus, different 
from him of Cæſæ ngre. 

This new head of the cabal uſed ſo much violence againſt the Catholics, that 
the ſchiſmatics took their name from him. But, as they could not prove, that 
they compoſed a true church, they ſent one of their Biſhops to Rome, who 
ſecretly took upon him the title of Biſhop of Rome. This Biſhop being dead, 
the Donatiſts appointed him a ſucceſſor. They attempted likewiſe to ſend 
ſome Biſhops into Spain, that they might ſay, their Church began to ſpread itſelf 
every where. 

After many vain efforts to cruſh this ſchiſm, the Emperor Honorius aſſembled 
a council of Biſhops at Carthage, in the year 410 : where a diſputation was held 
between ſeven of each party. Marcellinus, the Emperor's deputy, who prefided in 
that aſſembly, decided in favour of the Catholics, and ordered them to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the churches, which the Donatiſt Biſhops had ſeized on by violence, 
or otherwiſe. This decree exaſperated the Donatiſts; but the Catholic Biſhops 
uſed ſo much wiſdom and prudence, that they inſenſibly brought over moſt of thoſe, 
who had ſtrayed from the boſom of the Church. It appears however, that this 
ſchiſm was not quite extinct till the VIIth century. 


DONATIVE. In the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe of the word, is a benefice given by e 
the patron to a prieſt, without preſentation to the Ordinary, and without inſtitution SgHid-a ! 
and induction. As to the origin of Donatives, it was one of theſe two ways. Caſes. 
Firſt by royal licence. Thus Sir Edward Coke fays, the King may not only found 1. Inst. 344. 
a church or free-chapel Donative, but may licence any ſubje& to do the fame. 
Secondly, Donatives may be grounded upon peculiar privilege ; as, when a lord 
of a mannor, in a great pariſh, at a remote diſtance from his pariſh church, offers to 
build and endow a church there, provided it ſhall belong entirely to him and his 
family, to put in what incumbent they ſhall think fit, the Biſhops, to encourage 
ſuch a work, may have permitted them to enjoy this liberty; which, being con- 
tinued time out of mind, is turned into a preſcription. 


DOSITHEANS. See SAMARITANS, and SIMONIANS, 


 DOXOLOGY. An hymn, uſed in the divine ſervice of Chriſtians. The Riponel, 

antient Doxology was only a fingle ſentence, without a reſponſe, running in theſe 9 NR 

words; Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt, world without v. 5. 1, 2. 

end, Amen. Part of the latter clauſe, As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 

ſhall be, was inſerted ſome time after the firſt compoſition. The fourth council ns Tolex. 

of Toledo, An. 633, added the word honour to it, and read it, Glory and honour " 

be to the father, &c. becauſe the Prophet David ſays, Bring glory and honour to the Fw. xxviii. 

Lord. It is not eaſy to ſay, at what time the latter clauſe was inſerted. Some 

aſcribe it to the council of Nice, and pretend, it was added in oppoſition to the i 

Arians. But the firſt expreſs mention made of it is in the ſecond council of Vaiſon, * Vaiſ. 

An. 529, above two centuries later. 7 
There was another ſmall difference in the uſe of this antient hymn; ſome read- 

ing it, Glory be to the Father, and ts the Son, with the Holy Gheſt ; others, Glory be 

to the Father, in or by the Son, and by the Holy Ghoſt. This difference of expreſſion Vas. Net. 

occaſioned no diſputes in the Church, till the riſe of the Arian hereſy : but, Ren * * Lb. 

Rrrr the | 
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the followers of Arius began to make uſe of the latter, and made it a diſtinguiſhing 
character of their party, it was entirely laid aſide by the Catholics, and the uſe of it 
was enough to bring any one under ſuſpicion of heterodoxy. 

Inzn. lib. i. This hymn was of moſt general uſe, and was a Doxology, or giving of praiſe to 


2. God, at = cloſe of every ſolemn office. The weſtern Church repeated it at the 
TzxTvLi. end of every pſalm, and the eaſtern Church at the end of the laſt plalm. Many 


” _— of their prayers were alſo concluded with it, particularly the ſolemn thankſgiving, 
or conſecration- prayer at the Euchariſt. It was alſo the ordinary concluſion of their 
ſermons. 


There was likewiſe another hymn, of great note in the antient Church, called 
The great Doxology, or angelical Hymn, beginning with thoſe words, which the 
angels ſung at our Saviour's birth, Glory be to God on high, &c. This was chiefly 
uſed in the communion-ſervice. It was alſo uſed daily in mens private devotions. 
In the Mozarabic liturgy, it is appointed to be ſung before the leſſons on Chriſtmas- 
Hens. $- day. St Chryſoſtom often mentions it, and obſerves, that the Aſcetics, or Chri- 
in Colon ſtians who had retired from the world, met together daily to fing this hymn. Who 
firſt compoſed it, adding the remaining part to the words ſung by the angels, is 
2 dze uncertain, Some ſuppoſe it to be as antient as the time of Lucian, about the 
— iy beginning of the IId century. Others take it for the Gloria Patri; which is a diſ- 
Church, pute as difficult to be determined, as it is to find out the firſt author and original of 
*** this hymn. 
Both theſe Doxologies have a place in the liturgy of the Church of England, 
Fo former being repeated after every pſalm, the latter uſed in the communion- 
ervice. 
Serves © As the antient Doxology of Glory to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt was, 
- 4 3 6.4. amongſt the Chriſtians, a ſolemn profeſſion of their belief in the Holy Trinity ; 
ſo the Mohammedans, by their Doxology, There is but one God (to which they 
ſometimes add, And Mohammed is his prophet) which they uſe both in their public 


and private prayers, and in their acclamations, ſufficiently ſhew their diſbelief of 
a Trinity of perſons in the Godhead, 


Maes. Hie DRACONARII. [Lat.] Certain officers, ſo called, whoſe name frequently 
rolex. occurs in the old manuſcript Roman Ceremonials. They were ſoldiers, who ac.om- 
panied the Pope in his public functions. There are various opinions concerning the 

reaſon of the name. It is pretended, they were ſo called, becauſe they bore, on the 

top of their ſpears, the figure of a dragon or ſerpent, under a croſs, to denote the 

infernal ſerpent, vanquiſhed by virtue of the croſs. Others are of opinion, that the 

Guelfs and Draconarii were the ſame, and that this kind of ſtandard came into uſe 

about the year 1265, at which time the Florentines began to uſe croſſes and ſer- 

pents, as the bearing, or arms, of ſix of the regions of that ſtate ; which croſſes 


and ſerpents, according to their different colours, diſtinguiſhed each particular region 
from the reſt. 


DRUIDS. Prieſts of the antient Britons and Gauls. Cæſar gives the following 

account of them. | | 
Comment. * The Druids have the adminiſtration of things divine, provide for the public 
l. vi. de Bello © and private ſacrifices, and are the expoſitors of what concerns religion. To theſe 
Gall. great numbers of youth reſort, and put themſelves under their diſcipline, having 
* them in great honour and eſteem, 'They are the arbiters of all differences that 
happen, whether public or private. If any wickedneſs, or murther, is com- 
© mitted, if any diſpute ariſes about lands or inheritances, they are the judges ; 
they determine rewards and puniſhments. If any private perſon, or magiſtrate, 
* refuſes to abide by their deciſion, he is forbid to afliſt at the ſacrifices ; which is 
no light puniſhment, ſuch perſons being looked upon as impious and infamous, 
and all commerce with them avoided by every body. The Druids have one, 
* who preſides over all the reſt ; and, when he dies, one of the moſt deſerving 
* among them is choſen to be his ſucceſſor, If there happens to be ſeveral 
of equal merit, they chuſe one of them by majority of ſuffrages: it alſo 
* ſometimes happens, that the election is determined by force of arms. At a 
certain time of the year, the Druids aſſemble in a conſecrated place, or 
* grove, in the confines of the Carnutes, a country in the middle part of Gaul. 


2 * Thither 


— 
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Thither all, who have any controverſies, reſort, ſubmitting them to their judg- 
ments and deciſions, 

he inſtitution of the Druids is thought to have been originally in Britain, 
and from thence brought into Gaul ; and, even now, thoſe, who would acquire 
a more compleat knowledge of their myſteries, take a voyage to that iſland, 
The Druids are exempted from ſerving in war, and paying taxes, and have an 
immunity from all other duties; upon which account many put themſelves under 
their diſcipline, and every one endeavours to have a ſon or relation among them. 
Theſe, it is ſaid, are taught a great number of verſes by heart, it being forbid to 
put them in writing; for which reaſon it happens that ſome of them are twenty 
years under tuition, There ſeem to be two reaſons for their not allowing pen, 
ink, and paper in matters of religion. The firſt is, that they may the better 
conceal the myſteries of their religion from the vulgar; and the fecond, 
that they may exerciſe the memories of their diſciples. The principal point 
of doctrine in them, is, the immortality of the foul ; which doctrine, they 
think, is an incitement to virtue, and has a tendency to lead men to a con- 
tempt of death. They hold the tranſmigration of fouls, and teach the youth, 
committed to their care, concerning the ſtars and their motions, the mag- 
nitude of the earth, the nature of things, and the virtue and power of the 
immortal gods. 


The Druids facrificed human victims to the gods: ſome they thruſt through 


with darts; others they crucificed ; and others they laid on a pile of ſtraw, 
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and burned to death. On account of theſe barbarous ſacrifices, Auguſtus Cæſar Sur rox. in 


iſhed it. 


It is not agreed from whence the Druids had their name. The moſt received 


opinion is, they were ſo called from the Greek Jvc, an oak ; for a reaſon aſſigned 


© gious ceremony without the leaves of that tree. 


rohibited the religion of the Druids, and Tiberius and Claudius quite abo- 33 10 


by Pliny, who ſays, The Druids hold nothing more ſacred than iſletoe, and the Lib. xvi. c. 


oak that produces it. They chuſe their ſacred groves of oak, and perform no reli- #7 


Voſſius chuſes to derive the name De Idolol. 


from the Celtic Dru, which ſignifies faith or fidelity ; a proper appellation to be lib. i. c. xv. 
given to prieſts, 


c 
c 
a 
c 


Cicero aſcribes the practice of divination to the Druids. © There are, fays he, 
in Gaul, Druids, among whom I my felf knew Divitiacus Æduus, and have 
formerly converſed with him. He profeſſed the knowledge of nature's ſecrets, 
called by the Greeks Phy/ology, and foretold things to come, partly by auguries, 
and partly by conjecture.” 

Merula gives an account of fix ſtone figures of the antient Druids, which he faw 


in a church-yard, in the neighbourhood of Voitland. * They were fixed (ſays 


he) in the wall of the church : each was ſeven foot high ; their feet naked, 
and their heads bare; they had on them a kind of Grecian robe ; their beards 
hung down to their middle ; they held in one hand a book, and in the other 


a Diogenes's ſtaff; their aſpect was ſevere and ſtern, and their eyes fixed on the 
ground.“ 


Lucan mentions the Druide, and their opinion of the ſoul's immortality. 


Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque ſiniſtrum 
Sacrorum Druide poſitis repetiſtis ab armis. 
Solis noſſe deos, & cœli numina vobis, 

Aut ſolis neſcire datum: nemora alta remotis 
Incolitis lucis; vobis autoribus, umbræ 

Non tacitas Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt; regit idem ſpiritus artus 
Orbe alio: longæ (canitis ſi cognita) vitæ 
Mors media eſt. 


The Druids now, while arms are heard no more, 
Old myſteries and barbarous rites reſtore : 

A tribe, who ſingular religion love, 

And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove. 

To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, 

The gods are ſure reveal'd, or ſure unknown. 


De Divinat. 
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F dying mortals dooms they fing aright, 
No ghoſts deſtend to dwell in dreadful night : 
No parting ſouls: to griſly Pluto go, 
Nor ſeek the dreary, filent, ſhades below : 
But forth they fly, immortal in their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find. 
Thus life for ever runs its endleſs race, 
And, like a line, death but divides the ſpace ; 
A ſtop, which can but for a moment laſt, 
A point between the preſent and the paſt. Row. 


DRYADS. Mood nympl's; fo called from the Greek word ebe, an oak. They 
are a kind of half-goddeſſes. 54 


— — SEMIDEZ Dryades, Faunique bicornes. 
Ovid repreſents them dancing round an old oak. 


Stabat in his ingens annoſo robore quercus, 
Una nemus — — — — — — 
Sæpe ſub hac Dryades feſtas duxere choreas; 
Szpe etiam, manibus nexis ex ordine, trunci 
Circuiere modum. 


An antient oak in the dark center ſtood, 
The covert's glory, and itſelf a wood. 
— — — — beneath whoſe ſhade 


The Dryads oft their hallow'd dances led. DRVYDEN. 


DSISOO. A Japonneſe deity, particularly worſhipped by the Mendicants. 


Hiſt. Jap. lib. He is the god of the high-roads, and the protector of all land-travellers. The poor 


v. . . 


people on the highways aſk charity of paſſengers in the name of this god. This 
Djiſoo is erected by the fide of the road, adorned with flowers, upon a pedeſtal about 
ſix or ſeven feet high, with two ſhorter ſtones laid juſt before him, which are hol- 


low, and may be looked upon as altars; on which are fixed two lamps, which ſuch 
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devotees as paſs by light up in honour of the deity : but, before they enter on this 
act of devotion, or make any oblations to the god himſelf, they are enjoined to waſh 
their hands ; for which purpoſe there is a baſon kept always fall of water, at ſome 
diſtance from the idol. This Dſiſoo may aptly enough be compared to the Mercury 
of the antients, their office and employment being much the fame. 


DULCINISTS. Chriſtian heretics ; followers of Dulcinus, a lay-man, of 
Novara in Lombardy, 'about the beginning of the XIVth century. | 

Dulcinus concealed the greateſt vices under the exterior garb of religion, He had 
a concubine, whom he called The Saint. He taught, that the law of the Father, 
which had continued till Moſes, was a law full of rigour and juſtice ; that the law 
of the Son, fince his birth, was a law of grace and wiſdom ; but that the law of 
the Holy Ghoſt, which began with himſelf in the year 1307, was a law entirely 
of love, which would laſt to the end of the world. In conſequence of this doctrine, 
he pretended, that it was an act of charity in any one, when ſollicited, to yield to 
the paſſion of another, He had a thouſand followers, whom he called the true 
Church. Pope Clement V excommunicated Dulcinus and his partiſans : as for the 
hereſiarch, and his concubine, they were ſeized at Verceil in Savoy, and burned, 
by order of the Pope. | 2 | 


EASTER. 


aw AS T E R. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, obſerved in memory 
of our Saviour's reſurrection. The Latins, and others, call it 


Concerning the celebration of this feſtival, there were antiently very great diſputes . 
in the Church. Tho all agreed in the obſervation of it in general, yet they differed 918, ese 
very much as to the particular time when it was to be obſerved; ſome keeping it 


preciſely on the ſame ſtated day every year, others on the fourteenth day of the firſt 


varied a week, or a month, from each other: and no effectual cure was found for 
this, till, in the year 52 5, Dionyſius Exiguus brought the Alexandrian Canon, or 
Cycle, entirely into uſe in the Roman Church. Mean time, the Churches of France 
and Britain kept to the old Roman Canon, and it was two or three ages after, 
before the new Roman, that is, the Alexandrian Canon was, not without ſome 
ſtruggle and difficulty, ſettled among them. 5 
But, tho' the Chriſtian Churches differed as to the time of celebrating Eaſter, 
yet they all agreed in ſhewing a peculiar reſpe& and honour to this feſtival. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen calls it the Queen of Feſtivals, and ſays, it excels all others, as far Orat. 19. in 
as the ſun exceeds the other ſtars. Hence, in ſome antient writers, it is diſtin- 2. Fatris, 
guiſhed by the name of Dominica Gaudii, i. e. the ew of joy. One great inſtance ' ' 
of the public joy was given by the Emperors, who were uſed to grant a general Cod. Thead. 
releaſe to the priſons on this day, with an exception only to ſuch criminals as were * —_—_ 
guilty of the higheſt crimes. The antient Fathers frequently mention theſe Paſchal 
Indulgences, or Acts of Grace, and ſpeak of them with great commendations. It 
was likewiſe uſual at this holy ſeaſon for private perſons to grant ſlaves their freedom, Cod. Juſtin. 
or manumiſſion. — 8 8 5 CCW * 
To theſe expreſſions of public 505 may be added, that the Chriſtians were ambi- 
tious, at this time eſpecially, to ſhew their liberality to the poor. They likewiſe 
kept the whole week after Eaſter-day, as part of the feſtival; holding religious 
mblies every day, for prayer, preaching, and receiving the communion. Upon Lb. vii. c. 
which account the author of the Conſtitutions requires ſervants to reſt from their 53, | 
labour the whole week. All public games were prohibited e, this whole ſeaſon; lib. xv. Tit. 
as alſo all proceedings at law, except in ſome ſpecial and extraordinary caſes. 5: eg 55 
The feſtival of Eaſter was, likewiſe, the moſt noted and ſolemn time of baptiſm, I 7 
which, except in caſes of neceſſity, was adminiſtered only at certain ſtated: times | 
WW 4A 
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The eve, or vigil, of this feſtival was celebrated with more than ordinar 
with ſolemn watchings, and with multitudes of lighted torches, both 


pomp, 
in the 
churches, and in private houſes, fo as to turn the night it ſelf into day. This they 
did as a prodromus, or fore-runner of that great light, the /un of righteouſneſs, which 
the next day aroſe upon the world. 


The paſchal canon, or rule, of Dionyſius having become the ſtanding rule, for 
the celebration of Eaſter, to all the weſtern churches, it will be proper briefly to 
explain it. The particulars of it are as follows; vig. That Eaſter be always on the 
Sunday next after the En Paſſover; that, the Jewiſh Paſſover being always on 
the fourteenth day of the firft vernal moon, the Chriſtian Eaſter is always to be the 
next Sunday after the ſaid fourteenth day of that moon; that, to avoid all con- 
formity with the Jews in this matter, if the fourteenth day of the faid moon be 
on 2 ſunday, this feſtival js to be deferred to the ſunday following ; that the firſt 
vernal moon is that, whofe fourteenth day is either upon the day of the vernal 
equinox, or the next fourteenth day after it ; that the vernal equinox, according to 
the council of Nice, is fixed to the twenty-firſt day of March ; that therefore the 
firſt vernal moon, accerding to this rule, is that, whoſe fourteenth day falls upon 
the twenty-firſt of March, or the firſt fourteenth day after; that the next ſunday, 
after the fourteenth day of the vernal moon (which is called The Paſchal Term) 
is always Eaſter-day; that, therefore, the earlieſt paſchal term being the 2 1ſt of 
March, the 22d of March is the earlieſt Eaſter poſſible ; and the 18th of April 
beg the lateſt paſchal term, the ſeventh day after, that is, the 25th of April, is 
the lateſt Eaſter poffible ; that the cycle of the moon, or golden number, always 
ſhews us the firſt day of the paſchal moon, and the cycle of the fun, or dominical 
letter, always ſhews us which is the next ſunday after. Upon theſe principles the 
following ſcheme, for finding Eaſter for ever, is built. 
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In this ſcheme, the firſt column contains the Golden Numbers; the ſecond, the 
days of the month ; the third, the golden numbers, which point out the paſchal 
terms, or the 14th day of the firſt vernal moon; the fourth column, the Domznical 
Letters ; and the laſt, the old Roman Kalendar. If therefore, for inſtance, you 
would know on what day Eaſter falls this preſent year 1737, firſt find the golden 
number 9; which, being placed over againſt March 25, tells you thereby, that 
March 25 is the firſt day of the firſt vernal moon this year : next find the fame 
golden number 9 in the third column ; which, ſtanding over againſt April 7, ſhews 
you, that April 7 is the Paſchal Term, or 14th of that moon: in the next place, 
look in the fourth column for this year's Domimical Letter B, immediately following 
the Paſchal Term ; this gives you April 10, for * 1737. The ſame 
method of proceeding will give you Eaſter in every year for ever. 

In the Romiſb Church, on Eaſter- eve, the bells are rung about four in the after- Sacra Cerem. 

noon ; the ornaments of the churches and altars are changed from black to white ; = ny 
and the paſchal taper is placed in a great candleſtick made in the ſhape of an angel. 
On the morning of Eaſter- ſunday, Matins are faid before day-break, becauſe our 
Saviour roſe at that time. When the Pope officiates, two Cardinal Deacons are 
placed on the right and left of the altar, dreſſed in white robes, to repreſent the two 
Angels, who watched our Saviour's ſepulchre. 

In the Greek Church, it is uſual, on Eaſter-day, upon meeting their friends, Tov an- 
to greet them with this ſalutation, Feſus Chriſt is riſen from the dead; to which the Voyages, 
perſon accoſted replies, He is riſen indeed. On Good-Friday, two prieſts carry in Letter III. 
proceſſion, on their ſhoulders, the picture or repreſentation of a tomb, in which the 
crucified Jeſus, painted on a board, is depoſited. On Eaſter-Sunday, this ſepul- 
chre is carried out of the church, and expoſed to public view, when the prieſt 
ſolemnly aſſures the people, that Chriſt is riſen from the dead, and ſhews them 
the picture turned on the other fide, which repreſents Jeſus Chriſt riſing out of 


the ſepulchre. The whole congregation embrace each other, and, in tranſports of 
Joy, ſhoot off piſtols. 


EBADIANS. A race of Arabian Chriſtians, collected out of the different D'H = = » s- 
tribes, who ſettled in Hirah, a town of Arabian Irak, and in the territories round — 
about it; where they built little huts, and by degrees formed ſeveral little villages, 
in order to enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. Ebad ſignifies, in Arabic, the 
fave, or ſervant, of God ; and Ebadab, the worſhip, or fer vice, paid to God; con- 
cerning which an Arabian author obſerves, that ſome ſerve God out of intereſt, 


others out of fear, and others out of love: the firſt is the ſervice of traders, the 
ſecond of ſlaves, and the third of free-men. | 


EBDOMADARIUS. [Lat.] An Ebdomadary, or officer, formerly appointed R Bal voct; 
weekly, in cathedral churches, to ſuperviſe the regular performance of divine ſervice, _— = 
and preſcribe the particular duties of each perſon attending in the choir, as to read- of St. Pauls. 
ing, ſinging, praying, &c. To which purpoſe the Ebdomadary, at the beginning Ms. 
of his week, drew up a bill, or writing, of the reſpective perſons, and their 
feveral offices; which was called Tabula, and the perſons entred in it, Intabulati. 


EBIONITES. Chriſtian hereties in the Ift century; fo called from their T: =». 
leader EBION. The Ebionites, as well as the Nazareens, had their origin . 
rom the circumciſed Chriſtians, who had retired from Jeruſalem to Pella, Erir u. Her. 
during the war between the Jews and Romans, and made their firſt appear- 3. 


ance, after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, about the time of Domitian, or a little i. e. 2. we 


Ebion, the author of the herefy of the Ebionites, was a diſciple of Cerinthus, 8 
and bis ſucceſſor. He improved upon the errors of his maſter, and added to them © 
new opinions of his own. He began his preaching in Judea: he taught in Aſia, 

and even at Rome: his tenets infected the iſle of Cyprus. St John oppoſed both Erirn. Har. 
Cerinthus and Ebion in Aſia; and it is thought, that this apoſtle wrote his goſpel, in 51. c. i. 
the year 97, particularly againſt this herefr. E 

The Ebionites held the ſame errors as the Nazareens. They united the ceremo- Firn. ubi 
nies of the Law with the precepts of the Gofpel : they obſerved both the Jewiſh fab. r. 


bath, and the Chriſtian ſunday. They called their x ot of aſſembling a ſynagogue, 
3 FE and 
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and not a church. They bathed every ay which was the cuſtom of the Jews, 
In celebrating the Euchariſt, they made uſe of unleavened bread, but no wine. 

They added to the obſervance of the Law divers ſuperſtitions. They adored 
Jeruſalem as the houſe of God. Like the Samaritans, they would not ſuffer a 
perſon of another religion to touch them. They abſtained from the fleſh of ani- 
mals, and even from milk: and, leſt any one ſhould object to them that paſſage of 
the Goſpel, where Jeſus ſays, he deſires to eat of the Paſſover, they corrupted it. 
When they were ſick, or bitten by a ſerpent, they plunged themſelves into water, 
and invoked all ſorts of things to their aſſiſtance. 

They diſagreed among themſelves in relation to Jeſus Chriſt. Some of them 
faid, he was born, like other men, of Joſeph and my. and acquired ſanctification 
only by his good works. Others of them allowed, that he was born of a virgin, 
but denied that he was the werd of God, or had a pre- exiſtence before his human 
generation. They ſaid, he was indeed the only true prophet, but yet a meer man, 


' who, by his virtue, had arrived at being called Chriſt, and the Son of God. They 
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ſuppoſed, that Chriſt and the Devil were two principles, Which God had oppoſed 
the one to the other. 

Tho' the Ebionites obſerved the Law, yet they differed from the Jews in many 
points. They acknowledged the ſanctity of Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, Moſes, Aaron, 
and Joſhua ; but they laughed at all thoſe, who came after them. They rejected 
ſome parts of the Pentateuch ; and, when they were too cloſely preſſed by this 
book, they entirely abandoned it. : | 

Of the New Teſtament, they acknowledged only the goſpel of St Matthew ; 
that is, that which was written in Hebrew, and which they called the Goſpel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, But they took from it the two firſt chapters, and corrupted 
other paſſages of it. They abſolutely rejected St Paul, as an apoſtate, and an enemy 
of the Law, and publiſhed ſeveral calumnies againſt him. They had likewiſe falſe 
Acts of the Apoſtles, in which they mixed a great many fables. 

As to their manner of life, they imitated the Carpocratians, the moſt infamous 
of all heretics. They rejected virginity, and continence : they obliged children to 
marry very young : .they allowed married perſons to ſeparate from each other, and 
marry again, as often as they pleaſed. Wiz: | 25, 

St Juſtin, St Irenzus, and Origen, wrote againſt the Ebionites. Symmachus, 
author of one of the Greek verſions of the ſcriptures, was an Ebionite. See CRRIN- 

THIANS, and NAZAREENS.. 


| EBLIS. The name, by which the Muſſulmans expreſs that malignant being, 
whom we call the Devil. The word is plainly a corruption of the Greek A, 


Diabolus. 


Huſſain Vaez, in his commentary on theſe words of the Koran, And they adored 
him, except Eblis, who refuſed to do it, tells us, that the angels having received 
an expreſs commandment from God to proſtrate themſelves before Adam, they all 
obeyed, except Eblis and his companions. The reaſon he gave for his diſobedience 
was, that, being formed of the element of fire, it was beneath him to ſubmit to a 
creature formed out of the duſt of the earth. After the refuſal of Eblis, and his 
companions, to render homage to Adam, God faid to him, Get thee hence ; for thou 
ſhalt be deprived of my favour, and ſhalt be accurſed to the day of judgment. Eblis 
demanded of God, that he would grant him a reſpite till the general reſurrection ; 
but God rejected his petition. . See SATAN, | = 


| EBRBUH ARITES. A fort of Mohammedan Monks, ſo called from their 
founder Ebrbuhar : they make great profeſſion of piety, and contempt of the 


*”- world. But the reſt of the Mohammedans reckon them meer heretics, becauſe they 
believe themſelves not obliged to go in pilgrimage to Mecca. They plead in excuſe 


for this, that the purity of their ſouls, their ſublime contemplations, extaſies, 


Kc. ſhew them Mecca, and Mohammed's tomb, without their ſtirring out of 
their cells. | | | | 


They faſt on Mondays and Thurſdays. They tell ridiculous ſtories of their 
founder; as, that he was nouriſhed with barley-bread, oil of olives, honey, grapes, 


Ke s. and that he eat but three times a year, 
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ECCLESIASTES (Taz Book or.) A canonical book of the Old Teſta- 898 
ment. That Solomon was the author of this book, appears from the firſt line of it: B. I. c. ij. 
The words of the preacher, the ſon of David, king of Jeruſalem. The deũgn of it is 5. 13. 
to ſhew the vanity of all ſublunary things : in order to which the author enumerates 
the ſeveral objects, upon which men place their happineſs in this life, and then 
diſcovers the emptineſs and inſufficiency of all worldly enjoyments, by many curious 
reflections on the evils of human life. The concluſion of the whole is, in the words 
of the preacher ; Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 1s the whole duty 
of man. St Jerom obſerves, that this pious inference prevented the Jews from ſup- Hir zor. in 
preſſing this whole book of Eccleſiaſtes ; which they had thoughts of doing (as lam. 
well as many other writings of Solomon, which are now loſt and forgotten) becauſe 
it aſſerts, that the creatures of God are vain, and all things as nothing. 

The word Ecclefiaſtes is Greek, and ſignifies The Preacher. The Hebrews call 
it Cobeleth, which literally ſignifies a Collector, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be a ſermon, 
or diſcourſe, delivered to an aſſembly. The Talmudiſts make King Hezekiah to 
be the author of it; Kimchi aſcribes it to Iſaiah; and Grotius to Zorobabel. But 
the book itſelf ſeems to afford no foundation for theſe conjectures. 

Eccleſiaſtes e to a modern author) is a dialogue, in which a man of Thoughts 7 
piety diſputes againſt libertine, who favoured the opinions of the Sadducees: his N 
reaſon is, becauſe there are ſome things in it, which ſeem to contradict each other, 
and could not proceed from the ſame perſon. But this may be wholly owing to 
Solomon's method of diſputing pro and con, and propoſing the objections of the 
Sadducees, to which he replies. 

The generality of commentators believe this book to be the product of Solomon's 
repentance, after having experienced all the follies and pleaſures of life: notwith- 
ſtanding which, ſome have queſtioned, whether Solomon be ſaved; and his repen- 
tance is ſtill a problem in the Church of Rome. 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. See Por I TY (EccLEsIASTICAL). 


ECCLESIASTICUS. An apocryphal book of ſcripture ; diſtinguiſhed by 
this name, becauſe it was read (in Ecclefia) in the Church, as a book of piety and 
inſtruction, but not of infallible authority. The anonymous preface to this book 
informs us, that the author of it was a Jew, called Jeſus, the ſon of Sirach, who 
wrote it in Hebrew ; but it was rendered into Greek by his grandſon, of the ſame 
name. The Hebrew copy of this book, which St Jerom ſaw, was not intitled 
Ecclefiafticus, but Proverbs. It is ſtiled by many of the antients Naydper©-, The 
book of every virtue. But the moſt common name, among the Greeks, is, The wi. 
dom of TFeſus the ſon of Sirach. 

This book was written under the high-prieſthood of Onias the third, and tran- 
ſlated in the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, or Phyſcon. Some of the antients Oaiosx, 
have aſcribed it to Solomon. The author, no doubt, had in his view the ſubject h C 


TOM, CY PR1- 


and thoughts expreſſed in the Proverbs of that king, and has followed his method ax, &c. 
of teaching morality by ſentences, or maxims. 

This book begins with an exhortation to the purſuit of wiſdom ; after which 
follow many maxims of morality to the forty fourth chapter, where the author 
begins to rehearſe the praiſes of famous men, ſuch as the patriarchs, prophets, and 
the moſt illuſtrious perſons of the Jewiſh nation. 

The Latin verſion of Ecclęſiaſticus has more in it than the Greek, ſeveral par- PNID Aux, 
culars being inſerted in it, which are not in the other. Theſe ſeem to have been A 
interpolated by the firſt author of that verſion; but now, the Hebrew being loſt, 


the Greek, which was made from it by the grandſon of the author, muſt ſtand for 
the original; and from that the Engliſh tranſlation was made. 


ECCLESIASTICS. Though this is a name, at preſent, peculiar to the Bixcnan, 
clergy, in contradiſtinction to the laity, of the Chriſtian Church; yet, in antient * 1 70 
writers, when Chriſtians in general are ſpoken of, in oppoſition to Jews, Infidelss 
and Heretics, they have all the name of argc, or men of the Church ; as 
being neither of the Jewiſh ſynagogue, nor of heathen temples, nor of heretical 


conventicles, but members of the Church of Chriſt. In this ſenſe &. pee exxAngia- 
quel is often uſed by Euſebius, and Cyril of Jerufalem ; and the fame is obſervable 
in the writings of Origen, Jerom, Epiphanius, and others, | 
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ECDUSIA. [Gr.] An antient Grecian feſtival, obſerved by the Phæſtians, 
in honour of Latona, upon the following account. Galatea, the daughter of Eury- 
tius, was married to Lamprus, the ſon of Pandion, a citizen of Phæſtus in Crete; 
who, being of an honourable family, but wanting an eſtate anſwerable to his 
birth, and being unable to provide competent fortunes for daughters, commanded 
his wife, when big with child, that, if ſhe was brought to bed of a daughter, ſhe 
ſhould put it to death. Galatea, ſoon after, was brought to bed of a daughter, and, 
being overcome by maternal affection, reſolved to difobey her huſband's cruel com- 
mand : wherefore, to ſecure the infant, ſhe called it Leucippus, telling her huſband 
it was a boy. At length, being no longer able to conceal the artifice, ſhe repaired 
to the temple of Latona, where ſhe begged of the goddeſs, that her daughter might 
be transformed into a boy. The goddeſs granted her requeſt, and was from 


thenceforth called by the Phæſtians #x3yoiz, becauſe the child put of, or changed, 
it's ſex. | 


ECRAR. [Arab.] Confeſſion of fins. The Mohammedans make confe//icn to 
be the fifth capital and fundamental article of the Chriſtian Religion. In the chapter 
Taoubat of the Koran, Mohammed fays, that confeſſion of fins draws the merc 

of God on ſinners. The verſe is couched in theſe terms: And for the reſt, who 
confeſs their fins, it will come to paſs, that God will pardon them. On this paſſage 
an expoſitor ſays : * Confeſſion of one's faults is a remnant of light, which ſerves 
© to prepare the ſoul of the ſinner, by taking from it obſtinacy, which is properly 
that, by which ſin reigns. The proof of this is, that he, who confeſſes his fin, 
has his eyes open to ſee it's deformity : for, when the darkneſs of fin grows thick, 
and the heart is entirely obſcured thereby, crimes take ſuch deep root in the ſoul, 
that the ſinner finds no deformity in them; on the contrary, he judges them 


to be ſuitable to his nature, and thus ſuffers the terrible puniſhment of being 
a reprobate. | | 


ECTHESIS OF HERACLIUS. An expoſition of faith, in the form of 
an edict, publiſhed, in the year 639, by the Emperor Heraclius, with a view to 
pacify the troubles, which the Eutychian heretics had occaſioned in the eaſtern 
Church. The Emperor, at firſt, had only a pious deſign, which was to calm the 
minds of the people, and to oblige the Biſhops to ſubmit to the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon, which had condemned the hereſy of Eutychius : but he 
ſuffered himſelf to be byaſſed by Athanaſius, a Jacobite, who, ſupported by Sergius 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and Cyrus Patriarch of Alexandria, perſuaded him, 
that we ought to acknowledge but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe he had but 
one will; which was the hereſy of the Monotbelites. Herachus preſently changed 
his opinion, and, under the direction of the ſame heads of party, publiſhed a 
formulary of faith, called Ecthefis, which in Greek fignifies expofition. 

This formulary was fo artfully drawn up, and the poiſon it conveyed fo ſubtile, 
that the moſt learned divines could not diſcover its heterodoxy, without the deepeſt 
attention. However it occaſioned great diſſenſions among the Biſhops of the Eaſt, 
and was unanimouſly oppoſed by thoſe of the Weſt. Maximus, Abbot of St Chri- 
ſtopher near Conſtantinople, wrote with great zeal againſt this pretended expoſition 
of faith. Pope Severinus condemned it, the ſame year it came out; and John IV 
renewed the condemnation in 640. The Emperor Heraclius, being informed of 
this condemnation, and deeply concerned for the diſorders he had occaſioned, 
' revoked his Ectbeſis, and made a new edict, by which he declared, that Sergius 

was the author of this expoſition of faith, and that it had been obtained from 
him by ſurpriſe. The edi& of revocation is in the public acts of the ſenate 
of Rome. It was not till 649, under Martin 1, that they proceeded in form 


againſt the Ectheſis of Heraclius, in the Lateran council, held that year at 
Rome. | 


EDHEMITES. A fort of Monks, among the Turks, ſo called from 1brahim 
Edbem, their founder. They live upon barley-bread, and faſt frequently; and the 


greateſt part of them live in deſerts, with lions and-tygers, which they take care 
to manage and make tame. 


- Ibrahim Edhem was a ſlave, and an Abyſſine by birth; who went one day 
under the fort Horonan, to diſcourſe with Ibnimelick, King of Cairo. His diſciples 


2 | relate, 
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relate, that he was a perſon of great ſobriety, continuing to read the Koran in the 
moſques, praying day and night with his face to the ground, and often repeating 
theſe words: O Lord, thou haſt given me ſo much wiſdom, as clearly to know, 
that I am under thy direction; and therefore, ſcorning all power and dominion, 

I reſign my ſelf to the ſpeculation of philoſophy, and an holy life.” 


EGERIA, or ÆGERIA. A nymph, or goddeſs, worſhipped, by the an- 
tient Romans, in the foreſt Aricina; ſeven miles from Rome, according to Livy, 
or, according to Feſtus, a little way without the gate Collina. Numa Pompilius, 
the ſecond King of Rome, pretended to have frequent converſation with this deity, 
and, to give the ſtronger ſanction to the laws and ordinances, which he drew up 
for the government of the Roman republic, he gave out, that they were dictated 
to him by the nymph Egeria. Ovid makes her the wife of Numa. 


Egeria eſt — — — Dea Grata Camcenis ; Faſt, lib, iii. 
Ila Numæ Conjux Confiliumque fuit. | ec 
Principio nimium promptos ad bella Quirites 
Molliri placuit jure, Deumque metu. 
Inde datæ leges ; ne firmior omnia poflet, 
Cœptaque ſunt pure tradita facra coli. 
Exuitur — armiſque potentius æquum eſt, 
Et cum cive pudet conſeruiſſe manus. 


The Mus <well-pleas'd records Egeria's fame, 
Who taught her conſort Numa to ſubdue, 
By laws, religion, and by arts of peace, 
Rome's martial genius, wild, unciviliz'd, 
And break the fierce Barbarians into men. 
Each Roman put his ſavage nature off, 
And men grew mild and ſociable to men, 


Nor longer thirſted after kindred blood. 


Women with child facrificed to Egeria, for a fafe and eaſy delivery. Festus. 
Not very different from this e of Numa, was that of Fo hi, the firſt Em- General Hic- 

peror of China, who (according to the Chineſe hiſtorians), that he might give the -= 12 

greater force to his new laws, declared, that he had ſeen them traced on the back 7 27. 

of a dragon-horſe, or creature ſhaped like a horſe, with the wings and ſcales of a 

dragon, which aroſe out of a great lake. 8 = 


EGHIAMIASEN. That is, the only ſor. So the Armenians call the chief Gu, 
'of the three churches, near the city of Erivan, in Perſia, This, as their hiſtories 3 
tell us, was built 300 years after the birth of Chriſt ; and they add, that, when the p. II. B. 1. 
walls were as high as a man, the devil, in the night, deſtroyed all they built by < i. 
day : but that, at laſt, Jeſus Chriſt appearing one night, the devil could no longer 
obſtruct the building of the church. It is dedicated to St George, to whom the 
Armenians pay a great veneration. In the church, they ſhew a ſtone, on which, 


they ſay, our Saviour appeared to St Gregory. 
EICET#A. Syrian Monks, who appeared about the year 830, and taught, Senvzaus, 


that, in order to render prayer acceptable to God, it was neceflary to perform Hel. 120. 
it dancing. They aſſembled in the church, with the nuns, and other women 

under their direction; and, taking each other by the hand, they danced, and 

fang praiſes to God. They authorized their ſuperſtition by the pretended example 

of Moſes and his ſiſter Miriam, who, they faid, danced and ſung at the paſſage 

over the Red-Sea; and by the example of David, who danced before the ark 

of God, when it was carried from the houſe of Abinadab to Jeruſalem. John 
Damaſcenus wrote againſt them. 


ELAGABALUS or ALAGABALUS. An antient deity, of the inhabi- Voss1vs, de 
tants of Apamea and Emeſa in Syria. The Greeks and Romans called him * oth 
HEeLioGABALUs. This deity was the fun, according to Dio and Herodian, who * 
explain the name by the Greek e.: the fame likewiſe appears from certain 

i | marbles, 
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marbles, on which is inſcribed SOL ELAGABALUS or ALAGABALUS, and 
from an antient coin, - with this inſcription, SACERDOS SOLIS DEI ELA- 
GABALI. The etymology of the name is variouſly given. The moſt probable 
opinion is, that Elagabalus or Alagabalus ſignifies, in Syriac, Deus Montis, i. e. 
God of the mountain : whence the ſymbol of this deity was a large ſtone, or 


rock, rifing up in the form of a mountain. Feſtus Avienus ſpeaks of the temple 
of the god Elagabalus. 


Urbs mediis Apamea dehinc conſurgit in arvis, 
Et, qua Phœbeam procul incunabula lucem 
Prima fovent, Emeſæ faſtigia celſa renident. 


Denique flammivomo devoti pectora ſoli 
Vitam agitant. Libanus frondoſa cacumina turget, 
Et tamen his certant celſi faſtigia Templi. 


In the mid plains fair Apamea ſtands; 

And next Emeſſa, on the neighbouring lands : 
Theſe to the fun their adoration pay, 

And victims bleed to the bright god of day; 
His fane with tow'ring Libanus contends, 
And in the clouds it's glitt'ring ſummit ends. 


Lawyzi.in From this deity Antoninus Varius took the name of Heliogabalus, becauſe he 

Vit. Heliogad. had formerly been a prieſt of this god; and he was the firſt, who built a temple 
to Elagabalus, at Rome ; where he was worſhipped under the figure of a pyramidal 
ſtone. 


Ann ELAPHEBOLIA. [Gr.] An antient Grecian feſtival, in honour of Diana, 
228 ſirnamed EAαε˙εννο ., 1. e. the buntreſs; for which reaſon a cake, made in the form 
of a deer, was then offered to her. This feſtival was inſtituted upon the followin 
PruTaxcn, occaſion, The Phocenſians, being reduced to the laſt extremity by the Theſſalians, 
4 and diſdaining to ſubmit to them, Daiphantus propoſed, that a vaſt pile of com- 

buſtible matter ſhould be erected, upon which they ſhould place their wives, chil- 
dren, and their whole ſubſtance, and, in caſe they were defeated, ſet all on fire 
together, that nothing might fall into the hands of the enemies. But, becauſe 
they thought it unreaſonable to diſpoſe of the women in this manner, without their 
conſent, they ſummoned them to the public aſſembly, where the propoſal was no 
ſooner made, than they unanimouſly approved it, and decreed Daiphantus a 
crown, in reward of ſo generous and noble a project. This being done, the 
Phocenſians met and engaged their enemies with ſuch fury and reſolution, that 
they entirely defeated them. In memory of which victory, this feſtival was 
inſtituted, and was frequented by a greater number of worſhippers, than any other 
in that country, | 


TII II. EL CES AIT ES. Chriſtian heretics, who made their appearance in the reign 

woxT, Fit. of the Emperor Trajan, and took their name from their leader Elxai. St Epiphanius 

p. 214. pretends, that the ſect itſelf is of much antienter date, being one of the ſeven, which 

Er irn. Hæ- was formed among the Jews, before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, and continued till 

ref. 19. c. i. the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Scaliger makes them to be the ſame with the famous 
ſect of the Eſſenes, mentioned by Joſephus and Philo. 

Er irn. Hz The Elcefaites kept a mean between the Jews, the Chriſtians, and the Pagans. 

rel. 53. c. 1. They were ſpread all over Paleſtine, They worſhipped but one God; nevertheleſs, 

they thought they did great honour to him by frequent waſhings. They obſerved 

the Jewiſh ſabbath, circumciſion, and the other ceremonies of the Law : but they 

rejected all kinds of facrifice, and killing of animals; denying that the Patriarchs 

Evses. lib.” ever offered ſacrifice, or that the Law enjoins it. They rejected the Pentateuch, and 

„ c. 38. the Prophets; nor had they more reſpect for the writings of the Apoſtles, par- 

ticularly thoſe of St Paul. They had a form of ſwearing by divers created things, 

as the earth, falt, and particularly water, which they conſidered as a kind of divi- 

nity, and the ſource of life. They deteſted chaſtity and continence, and obliged 

their diſciples to marry. They acknowledged a Meſſiah, whom they called the 

N | great 
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great King; but it is difficult to know whether they meant Jeſus Chriſt, of ſome 
other pretended Meſſiah. They gave him a human form, but inviſible, the dimen- 
ſions of which were thirty-eight leagues in height, and the hands, feet, and other 
members in proportion. They pretended, that the Holy Ghoſt was a woman, and 
of the ſame ſize and magnitude as the Meſſiah. They were much addicted to 
Judicial Aſtrology, Magic, and enchantments. They held, that it is lawful to 
renounce the faith with the lips, provided a man keeps it in his heart. 

As to their leader Elxai, he was by birth a Jew, a man of corrupt morals ; 
who embraced the antient ſect of the Oſſenians. He compoſed a book of prophecies. 
He had two ſiſters, named Martha and Marthana, who were reſpected by his fol- 
lowers as goddeſſes, When they went abroad, theſe deluded people followed them 
in crouds, and gathered up the duſt of their feet, and their very ſpittle, which they 
carefully preſerved as remedies againſt ſeveral diſeaſes. 


ELDERS. Among the Jews, were perſons the moſt conſiderable for age, 
experience, and wiſdom. Of this fort were the ſeventy men, whom Moſes aſſo- 
ciated to himſelf in the government of his people. Such likewiſe, afterwards, 
were thoſe, who held the firſt rank in the ſynagogue, the preſident, or head, of 
which was ſtiled Elder by way of eminence. | | 

In the firſt aſſemblies of the primitive Chriſtians, thoſe, who held the firſt place 
or rank, had likewiſe the denomination of Elders. The word preſbyter, which 
occurs ſo often in the New Teſtament; is of the ſame ſignification. Hence the firſt 
councils of Chriſtians were called presbyteria, or councils of Elders. 

Elders is a denomination ſtill preſerved in the Preſbyterian diſcipline. They are 
officers, who, in conjunction with the paſtors, or miniſters and deacons, compoſe 
the conſiſtories, or ſeſſions of the Kirk. In Scotland, the number of Elders is 
indefinite, being generally twelve in each pariſh. | 


ELECT (THE). See PREDESTINATION: 


ELEUSINIA. [Gr.] An antient Grecian feſtival, obſerved, in honour of 
Ceres, by the Celeans and Phliaſians every fourth year; by the Pheneatæ, Lacede- 
monians, Parrhaſians, and Cretans ; but eſpecially by the Athenians, every fifth 
year, at Eleuſis, a town of Attica; from whence it was tranſlated to Rome by 
the Emperor Adrian, and never totally aboliſhed till the reign of Theodofius 
the Elder. 

It was the moſt celebrated and myſterious ſolemnity of any in Greece; and fo 
ſuperſtitiouſly careful were they to conceal it's ſacred rites, that whoever divulged 


them was thought an impious perſon, and it was accounted unſafe to have any 
intercourſe with him. Hence Horace ſays, 


— — yvetabo qui Cereris ſacrum 
Vulgarit arcane, ſub iſdem 
Sit trabibus, facilemque mecum 
Solvat phaſelum. 


The woretch, who impiouſly dares © 
Ceres myſterious rites betray, 

In the ſame ſhip ſhall ne&er embark 
And cut, with me, the liquid way. 


This feſtival is ſaid by ſome to have been inſtituted by Ceres herſelf, when ſhe had 
ſupplied the Athenians with corn, in a time of famine. Others attribute both theſe 
facts to King Erectheus. Some will have it to have been inſtituted by Muſzus, the 

father of Eumolpus, and others by Eumolpus himſelf. | 
Perſons of both ſexes were initiated at this ſolemnity; the negle& of which 
was looked upon as ſo heinous a crime, that it was one part of the accuſation, 
for which Socrates was put to death. Perſons initiated were thought to be under 
the more immediate care of Ceres, and, after death, were ſuppoſed to be honoured 
with the firſt place in the Elyſian fields. Perſons, convicted of witchcraft, murder, 
or ſuch like crimes, were debarred from theſe myſteries ; and, originally, the Athe- 
nians excluded all, who were not members of their common-wealth : hence, when 
Uuuu Hercules, 
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Hercules, Caſtor, and Pollux, defired to be initiated, they were firſt made citizens 
of Athens. 

The myſteries of the Eleuſinia were of two ſorts, viz. The greater and the 
leſſer. The pies pognax, or er myſteries, were ſacred to Proſerpine, the daugh- 
ter of Ceres, and were inſtituted on the following occaſion. On a time, when the 
Athenians were celebrating the accuſtomed ſolemnity, Hercules, paſſing that way, 
defired he might be initiated ; but, it being unlawful for an ſtranger to enjoy that 
privilege, Eumolpus thought of an expedient to fatisfy that hero's requeſt, without 
violating the laws; which was by inſtituting the /efſer myſteries; which were after- 
wards ſolemnly obſerved in the month Antheſterion, at Agra, a place near the river 
Tliſſus ; whereas the wutyzra uuhpe, or greater myſteries, were celebrated in the 
month Boedromion, at Eleufis, a town of Attica, from whence Ceres (to whom 
alone they were dedicated) was called Eleuſinia. In latter times, the leſſer feſtival 
was uſed as a preparative to the greater. 

The ceremonies of initiation into the greater myſteries were as follows. The 
candidates, having facrificed a ſow to Ceres, and being crowned with myrtle, were 
admitted by night into a ſpacious edifice, called 7he myſtical temple. At their 
entrance, they purified themſelves with a kind of holy water. After this, the 
facred myſteries were read to them out of a book, called 7erg-uz, becauſe it was 
nothing elſe but two ſtones fitly cemented together. This done, ſtrange and amazing 
objects preſented themſelves : ſometimes the place ſeemed to ſhake ; ſometimes it 
appeared bright and reſplendent; at other times was covered with darkneſs and 
horror : ſometimes they were aſtoniſhed with thunder and lightning, or frightful 
noiſes; at other times with terrible apparitions. The chief perſon, who attended 
at theſe initiations, was the ispozav7n:, or revealer of holy things. He was a Citizen 
of Athens, and held his office during life. He was obliged to chaſtity ; for which 
reaſon he anointed himſelf with the juice of hemloc, which, by its extreme cold- 
neſs, is faid to extinguiſh the natural heat. Beſides the Hierophantes, there was 
another officer, appointed for this ſolemnity, called the {xoiAevc, or king : he was 
one of the Archons, and his buſineſs was to offer up prayers and ſacrifices, and to 
fee that no indecencies or irregularities were committed. There were ſeveral other 
officers, whom it is not material to take notice of. 

This feſtival began on the fifteenth of the month Boedromion, and ended upon 
the twenty-third. On the t day, the worſhippers only aſſembled together: On 
the ſecond, they purified themſelves, by waſhing in the ſea : On the ird, they 
offered ſacrifices: On the fourth, they made a ſolemn proceſſion, wherein the ho/ 
baſkets of Ceres were carried in a conſecrated cart. On the fifth, they ran about 
with lighted forches in their hands, in memory of Ceres's ſeeking Proſerpine by the 
light of a torch, kindled in the flames of mount AÆtna. On the th, they carried 
the ſtatue of Jacchus, the ſon of Jupiter and Ceres, who accompanied the goddeſs 
in her ſearch after Proſerpine, in ſolemn proceſſion from Ceramicus to Eleuſis. On 
the /eventh, they celebrated games, in which the victors were rewarded with a mea- 
ſure of barley, that grain being firſt ſown in Eleuſis. On the eighth, they celebrated 
the leſſer myſteries a ſecond time, becauſe it once happened, that Eſculapius, coming, 
on that day, to Athens, and deſiring to be initiated, had the leſſer myſteries repeated. 
On the ninth and laſt day, they filled two earthen veſſels with wine, one of which 
being placed towards the Eaſt, and the other towards the Weſt, after the repetition 
of certain myſtical words, they were both thrown down, and the wine, being ſpilt 
on the ground, was offered as a libation. During all this time, it was unlawful to 
arreſt any man, or preſent any petition : it was alſo unlawful for the initiated to fit 
upon the covering of a well, to eat beans, mullets, or weazles; or to ride in a 
chariot to Eleufis ; which latter prohibition was deſigned to prevent the rich from 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves from the poor. 

The city of Eleuſis, where theſe myſteries were celebrated, was ſo jealous of the 
glory ariſing from thence, that, when reduced to the laſt extremity by the Athe- 


nians, it would not ſurrender, but on condition, that the Eleuſinia ſhould not be 
taken from them, or transferred to any other city. 


Tertullian, Theodoret, Arnobius, and Clemens Alexandrinus, who have men- 
tioned the Eleuſinia, pretend, that the great ſecret, which they were forbidden by 


law to divulge, upon pain of death, was, the repreſentation, or figures, of both 
male and female privities, which were handed about, and expoſed to the company. 


ELEUTHERIA. 
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ELEUTHERIA. [Gr.] An antient Grecian feſtival, obſerved at Plater, in Paus ax. in 
honour of Jupiter Eleutherius, or the afſertor of liberty, by Delegates from almoſt Biel, 
all the cities of Greece. It was inſtituted upon the lowing account. Mardonius, Prurtarcs. 
the Perſian General, being defeated in the territories of Platzw, by the Grecians, in Ariſtide. 
under the conduct of Pauſanias the Spartan, the Platzans erected an altar, and a 
ſtatue of white marble, to Jupiter Eleutherius, by whoſe affiſtance they ſuppoſed 
the Grecians had aſſerted the liberties of Greece againſt the forces of the Barbarians : 
and, a general afſembly being ſummoned from all parts of Greece, Ariſtides the 
Athenian propoſed, that deputies might be ſent every fifth year from the cities of 
Greece, to celebrate eAz92:2, 1. e. the games of liberty; which was agreed to, and 
great prizes appointed to be contended for. 
The Platzans kept alſo another Eleutheria, or anniverſary ſolemnity, in honour 
of thoſe, who had valiantly loſt their lives in defence of their country ; the manner 
of which was as follows. On the ſixteenth of the month Mæmaclerion, a proceſſion 
began about break of day, preceded by a trumpeter, ſounding a point of war: 
then followed chariots loaden with myrrh, garlands, and a black bull: after theſe 
came young free- men, carrying libations of wine and milk, oil, and precious oint- 
ments: laſt of all came the chief magiſtrate, clad in a purple robe, having a ſword 
in one hand, and a water-pot in the other. The proceſſion paſſed through the midſt 
of the city to the ſepulchres; where the magiſtrate drew water out of a neigh- 
bouring ſpring, and waſhed and anointed the monuments : then he ſacrificed the 
bull upon a pile of wood, making ſupplication to infernal Mercury, and Jupiter, 
and invited the ſouls of thoſe brave men, who had died in defence of their country, 
to the entertainment: laſtly, filling a bowl with wine, he faid, I drink to the 


memory of thoſe, who tft their lives for the liberties of Greece. Theſe ſolemnities, 
Plutarch tells us, were obſerved to his days. 


ELUL. The fixth month of the Hebrew, eccleſiaſtical, year; tho' but the 
twelfth of the civil, It conſiſts of but twenty-nine days, and anſwers pretty nearly 
to our Auguſt, Upon the ſeventh, or ninth, day of this month, the Jews faſt, in Num. xiii, 
memory of what happened after the return of thoſe, who went to view the pro- In. 
miſed land. Upon the twenty- ſecond was obſerved the feſtival of the Xylophory, de Bello Jud. 
or carrying wood to the temple. On the twenty-fixth they commemorated the Ib. ü. © 17 


dedication of the walls of Jeruſalem by Nehemiah. See YEAR (JEwisn) and — 855 
KALEN DAR. 


ELYSIAN FIELDS, or ELYSIUM. Certain plains, abounding with 
woods, fountains, verdure, and every thing delightful, ſuppoſed (according to the 
Pagan Theology) to be the ſeat or receptacle of heroes, and good men, after 
death. 


Virgil introduces his hero into the Elyſian Fields, which he thus beautifully 
deſcribes. 


Devenere locos lætos, & amcoena vireta | Vince. En. 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. 8 80 
Largior hic campos æther, & lumine veſtit 


Purpureo; ſolemque ſuum, ſua ſydera norunt. 
Pars in gramineis exercent membra palæſtris; 
Contendunt ludo, & fulva luctantur arena: 

Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, & carmina dicunt. 


Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi, 
Quique ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat, 
Quique pii vates, & Phœbo digna locuti ; 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 


— 


| They took their way, 
Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay. 
The verdant fields with thoſe of Heav'n may vie, 
With Ather veſted, and a purple ſhy : 
| 3 


The 
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The bliſsful feats of ba uls below ; 
Stars 7 25 1 l 0707 funs they knw, 
Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 
And, on the green, conteſt the wreſiler's prize. 
Some in heroic verſe 2 ing; 
Others in artful meaſures lead the ring. 
Here Patriots live, who, for their country's good, 
In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood. 
Prieſts of unblemiſh'd lives here make abode, 
And Poets, worthy their inſpiring god ; 
And ſearching wits, of more mechanic parts, 
Who grac'd their age with new invented arts : 
Thoſe, who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And thoſe, who knew that bounty to commend. DRYDEN. 


I cannot omit Homer's beautiful deſcription of the ſame happy manſions. 
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Elyſium ſball be thine; the bliſsful plains 

Of utmoſt earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns. 

Toys ever young, unmix'd with pain or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of th” eternal year. 

Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime : 

The fields are florid with unfading prime: 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy ſnow : 

But from the breezy deep the bleſt inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. Pop 's Odyſſey. 


Lucian has left us the following romantic deſcription of the Elyſian Fields : 
We were conducted to the city of the iſland of the bleſſed, to aſſiſt at their feaſts, . 
At our entrance, we were raviſhed to ſee a city of gold, and walls of emerald, 
the pavement being all inlaid work of ebony and ivory. The temples were of 
rubies and diamonds, having great altars raiſed upon one ſingle precious ſtone, on 
which hecatombs were ſeen to ſmoak. They have ſeven gates, all of cinnamon, 
and a moat of ſweet- ſcented luſtral water, an hundred yards broad, and juſt as 
deep as is neceſſary to bathe at one's eaſe. Vet they have public baths of admirable 
artifice, wherein they burn nothing but faggots of cinnamon. The edifice was of 
chryſtal, and the baſons, or bathing-tubs, were large veſſels of porcelane, full of 
dew. The bleſſed have no body, and are impalpable; yet they eat and drink, 
and perform the other natural functions: they never grow old, but enjoy per- 
petual youth and vigour. Of all the ſeaſons they know none but the ſpring, and 
feel no other wind but Zephyrus: the earth is covered with flowers and fruits all 
the year round, which are gathered every month. There are three hundred 
ſixty-five fountains of freſh water, as many of honey, and four hundred of ſweet 
ointment, but ſmaller than the others, with ſeveral rivers of milk and wine. 
They keep their feaſts without the city, in the Elyfan Fields, under the ſhade 
of a wood, which ſurrounds it; they fit upon beds of flowers, and have their 
meat brought by the winds. They are at no pains to make garlands; for the 
little birds, which hop round them ſinging, ſcatter flowers upon them, which 
they have cropped in the neighbouring meadows: they never ceaſe ſinging, during 
the meal, and rehearſe fine verſes. Their dances are performed by boys and 
virgins, and their Muſicians are Eunomus, Arion, Anacreon, and Steſichorus. 
When they have finiſhed their ſongs, appears a ſecond choir of Muſicians, com- 
poſed of ſwans and nightingales, which, with the Zephyrs, make up a moſt 

„ pleaſing 


3 
E MP 


pleaſing conſort. But what contributes moſt to the felicity of the Bleſſed, is, 
that there are two ſprings, the one of laughter, and the other of joy, of which 
each perſon drinks a whet, before he fits down to table, which renders him gay 
and chearful all the reſt of the day. 

It is ſuppoſed by Bochart, and others, that the fable of Elyſium is of Phenician 
extraction, and that Aliguth, in Hebrew, ſignifies joy or exultation ; which word 
the Greeks, adapting it to their pronunciation, altered into Elyſium: from whence 
an opinion has much prevailed, that the Greeks had heard of Paradiſe from the 
Hebrews, and that the Hebrews deſcribing Paradiſe as a place of Alizuth or joy gave 
occaſion to all the fables of the Grecian Elyſium. 

Authors differ as to the ſituation of theſe happy plains. Diodorus Siculus, in his 
deſcription of the funerals of the Egyptians, takes notice of the pleaſant meadows 
near Memphis, on the banks of the Acheruſian lake: Here Homer places the 
Elyſian Fields. Virgil ſeems to place them in Italy; but then it is under ground. 
Heſiod places them in certain iflands of the ocean. Dionyſus the Geographer 
aſſigns for them the whzze iſland in the Euxine Sea. Plutarch will have them to be 


in the Moon. But the generality of authors make them to be ſituated in the 
Fortunate Iſlands. 
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EMBER-WEEKS or DAYS. In the Chriſtian Church, they are certain 
ſeaſons of the year, ſet apart for the imploring God's bleſſing, by prayer and faſting, 
upon the ord:nations performed in the church at ſuch times: and this in conformity 
to the practice of the Apoſtles, who, when they ſeparated perſons for the work of Ad xiii. 3. 
the miniſtry, prayed and faſted before they laid their hands on them. Theſe 
ordination-faſts are obſerved four times in the year, viz. The wedneſday, friday, 
and faturday, after the firſt ſunday in Lent, after Whitſunday, after the eee 
of September, and after the thirteenth of December: it being enjoined, by a canon 
of the Church, that Deacons and Miniſters be ordained, or made, only upon the ſun- h 
days immediately following theſe Ember-faſts. 3 
Some derive the term Ember from a German word, which ſignifies ſtinence; 
others from one, which ſignifies hes, becauſe it was cuſtomary with the Antients to 
accompany their faſtings with ſprinkling of aſhes, or fitting upon them. Dr Ma- Obſervations 
reſchal derives it from a Saxon word, which ſignifies courſe or circuit; ſo that theſe en the Sax. 


k g 7 on Goſpels, 
faſts, being not occaſional, but returning every year in certain courſes, may properly p. 1 


be ſaid to be Ember-days, becauſe fſts in one oy 

The Ember-weeks were formerly obſerved, in different churches, with ſome 
variety, but were at laſt ſettled, as they are now obſerved, by the council of Pla- 
centia, A. D. 1095. 

St Auguſtin, who lived in the Vth century, ſpeaks of the Ember-faſts, but mentions Ep. 86. 
them only as obſerved in the dioceſe of Rome ; from whence we may conclude, 
that the obſervation of them was not, at that time, general in the Church. 
The council of Mentz, convened by Charlemagne in 813, mentions the 


Ember-weeks as a new eſtabliſhment, introduced in France, in conformity to 
the Roman Church. 


EMIR. A name given by the Muſſulmans to the Evlad: reſul alla, i. e. ſons Othman Hitt. 
of the prophet of God. They derive their deſcent from Fatima, a ſiſter of Mo- Fit I. I: 
hammed. In former times, they were, like the Levites among the Jews, deſtined © 
to the worſhip of God, and received a yearly ſtipend out of the treaſury. They 
are now diſperſed over the whole empire, and are diſtinguiſhed from the other 
Muſſulmans by wearing a green turban, inſtead of a white. They may be tried 
before ordinary judges, but are to receive their puniſhment only from their own 
head, of the ſame extraction, called Nakzb, i. e. chief of the ſaints. The Turks 
make it their obſervation, that the Emirs, before their fortieth year, are men of the 
greateſt gravity, learning, and wiſdom ; but, after that, if they are not quite fools, 
yet they diſcover ſome ſign of levity and ſtupidity. Tho' this is interpreted by the 
Turks as a ſort of divine impulſe, in token of their birth and ſanctity, it is never- 
theleſs a common ſaying among them, when they ſee any ſtupid perſon, Emir 
Soidur, be is of the race of the Emirs. 


EMPYREUM. Se HE AvE N. 
Xr ENCRATITES, 
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T1LLEM ENCRATITES. Chriſtian heretics, followers of Tatian, the Aſſyrian, who 
—_ p. 412, founded this ſect in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, A. D. 172. He eſtabliſhed the 
xc. firſt ſchool of the Encratites in Meſopotamia ; from whence they ſpread to An- 
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Eriru. Hzr. tioch, and into Cilicia, Piſidia, and other provinces of Aſia Minor; and even as far 


as Rome, and into Gaul, Aquitain, and Spain. 

They were called Encratites, or Continentes, becauſe they gloried in aHaining 
from marriage, the uſe of wine, and animals. They acknowledged a power in the 
Devil independent of God. They made great uſe of the As of St Andrew, 
St John, and St Thomas, and other apocryphal pieces, ſuch as the Goſpel of the 
Egyptians. Their chaſtity, however, was a little ſuſpected, becauſe they uſed all 


ſorts of means to draw women into their ſect, and were always ſeen in company 
with them. See TATIANISTS. 


ENDOVELLICUS. A Pagan deity, antiently worſhipped in Spain. 
Gruter gives us twelve or thirteen inſcriptions, found in Spain, in a place called 
Villavitioſa, all relating to this god. Antiquaries have, in vain, endeavoured to 
find out who Endovellicus was; ſome taking him for the Mars, and others for the 
Cupid, of the Spaniards, All that we know is, that the worſhip of this deity was 


very much in vogue in that part of Spain; as is evident from the great number of 
inſcriptions to him. 


ENERGUMENS. Daemonacs, or perſons ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by the 
Devil. It was a queſtion, in the antient Chriſtian Church, whether it was fitting 
to adminiſter baptiſm to perſons poſſeſſed by evil ſpirits, during the time of thei: 
poſſeſſion. The council of Eliberis orders it to be deferred, till they are diſpoſſeſſed 
and cured ; but, in caſe of extremity, and imminent danger of death, allows them 
to be baptized. The ſame cautions are laid down in the Apoftolical Conſtitutions. 
And this was the antient rule in the time of Cyprian, who tells us, it was often found 
by experience, that ſuch Energumens, as were baptized in time bf ſickneſs and 
urgent neceſſity, were thereby delivered from the unclean ſpirit, with which they 
were poſſeſſed, and thenceforward lived a very laudable and reputable life in the 
Church, and made a daily proficiency in grace and faith. 

With regard to the Euchariſt, tho they did not receive Energumens promiſcuouſly 
to the communion, yet neither did they wholly reje& them; but, in the intervals 
of their diſtemper, if they ſhewed any ſigns of piety and ſobriety, they admitted 
them to partake of it. This was the practice of, at leaſt, ſome of the Churches, as 
we learn from the canons of Timothy, Biſhop of Alexandria, and the reſolution 
given to the queſtion by the Egyptian Fathers. | 1 

Though the Energumens were under the particular care of the Exorciſts, who 
were to pray over them in private, yet it was thought a becoming act of mercy and 
charity to let them have the public prayers of the Church, and grant them liberty 
to be preſent at ſuch prayers as immediately reſpected their condition. Therefore 
the Deacon addreſſed himſelf to them, ſaying, Pray, ye Energumens, who are 
vexed with unclean ſpirits ; then he exhorted the congregation to pray, that the 
* merciful God, through Chriſt, would rebuke the unclean and evil ſpirits, and 
deliver his ſupplicants from the oppreſſion and tyranny of the adverſary ; that he, 
* who rebuked the legion of Devils, and the prince of Devils, would rebuke theſc 
© apoſtates from piety, and deliver them from the moleſtations and agitations of 
* Satan.” Then the Energumens bowed down their heads, and received the Biſhop's 
benediction, in the following terms: © O thou only begotten Son, the fon of the 

great Father, thou that bindeſt the ſtrong one, and ſpoileſt his goods ; that 
giveſt power unto us to tread on ſcorpions ; that haſt delivered up the murdering 
ſerpent unto us, as a ſparrow unto children; thou, before whom all things ſhake 
and tremble ; that makeſt Satan to fall as lightning from Heaven ; thou, whoſe 
looks dry up the deep, and make the mountains melt, &c. rebuke the evil ſpirit, 
and deliver the works of thy hands from the vexation of the adverſe ſpirit. For 
to thee belongs glory, honour, adoration, &c. Amen. 

The Energumens are ſo called from the Greek word #+2y2uws, which, in its 
largeſt ſenſe, denotes perſons under the motion or operation of any ſpirit whatever, 
good or bad; but, in a reſtrained ſenſe, it is uſed, by eccleſiaſtical writers, to 
denote perſons, whoſe bodies are ſeized and poſſeſſed by an evil ſpirit, Theſe 


Were 
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altered and corrupted by the Chriſtians, no leſs than the Old Teſtament has been 
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were the perſons, about whom the Exorciſis of the antient Church were chiefly 
concerned. See EXORCISTS. | | | 

As to the fact of the primitive Chriſtians caſting out devils by the efficacy of Minurius 
prayer, Origen aſſures us, that the meaneſt Chriſtians, without any ceremony, but {el 
meerly by their prayers, did ordinarily eject the Devil out of mens bodies. And vius, &c. 
for this they appealed to the heathens themſelves ; as appears from the teſtimony of 
all the apologiſts, who wrote in defence of the Chriſtian religion, 


ENGIL. [Arab.] The Goſpel. A corruption from the Greek &zyy#Aw, DH: AN- 
evangelium. The word Engil is an hundred times repeated in the Koran, and is — 88 
commonly joined with Taourat, which ſignifies the Law of Moſes ; ſo that when- | 
ever Mohammed refers his Muſſulmans to the Taowrat and Engil, we are to under- R 
ſtand by theſe two words the O/d and New Teſtament, or, in general, the ſcripture. 
It is certain nevertheleſs, that, by Eng:/, the Muſſulmans do not underſtand that 
goſpel, which the Chriſtians have in their hands, and which the Mohammedans 
look upon as corrupted ; but a chimerical Goſpel, which they ſay was ſent by God 
to Jeſus Chriſt, and of which nothing remains but what is cited, as from it, in 
the Koran. 

The Mohammedans inſert what they pleaſe in the Goſpel, and often cite paſſages 
from it, which are not to be found in it. For example, they ſay, that the Emperor 
of the Abyſſines, who reigned in the time of Mohammed, abjured the Chriſtian 
religion, to embrace the Muſſulman, at the ſollicitation of their prophet ; and that 
this prince, having received the news of a great victory gained by his army in 
Arabia, aſſembled his Divan, at which he appeared in a mean and ragged dreſs ; 
that his courtiers demanded the reaſon of theſe marks of affliction, on a day of 
public rejoicing ; and that he replied to them ; I find it written in the book of the 
Goſpel, which was ſent from God to Jeſus the fon of Mary, that, when God 
beſtows any new favour on his ſervants, he expects from them ſome particular act 
of humility, in acknowledgment of the benefit received. This ſeems to be taken 
from theſe words of Jeſus Chriſt ; He that exalteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed ; but he 
that humbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted : for whatever the Muſſulmans quote, as from 
the Goſpel, has ſome foundation in the Goſpel ; tho' they always give it a new 
turn, that they may not be thought to borrow any thing from the Chriſtians, and 
to perſuade the ignorant, that they have the true originals in their hands ; which yet 
they have never been able to produce. 

The Mohammedans have a pleaſant conceit, that the Goſpel, which begins 
with B:/milab, that is, In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, is 
not that, which God ſent to Jeſus Chriſt ; which latter, they ſay, begins with 
Biſmillah, i. e. in the name of God, clement, and merciful, and contains only inſtruc- 
tions; whereas the former is only a hiſtory 2£ his life, written by four of his 
diſciples. Nevertheleſs thoſe among them, who are better inſtructed in what relates 
to Chriſtianity, allow, that the goſpel, which is at preſent in the hands of the 
Chriſtians, as well as that, which was in being in the time of their falſe pro- 
phet, is the true goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt ; but they maintain, that it has been 


by the Jews. | 
An Arabic writer pretends, that St Peter wrote a Goſpel, which he publiſhed 
under the name of St Mark, who had tranſlated it into Latin ; and that St John, 


beſides his own Goſpel, which he wrote in Greek, tranſlated likewiſe into Greek 
that, which St Matthew had written in Hebrew. 


ENOCH (Tur PRoPHECY oF), An apocryphal book, of which there 
remains but a tew fragments. 

Enoch was certainly one of the moſt illuſtrious prophets of the firſt world, fince 
Moſes ſays of him, that he walked with God. This prophet is famed in the Church Genef v. 24. 
for two things : the firſt is, his being taken up into Heaven, without ſeeing death ; Heb. xi. 5. 
the ſecond is, his prophecy, a paſſage of which St Jude has cited in his epiſtle. The ver. 14. 
Antients greatly etteemed the prophecy of Enoch, Tertullian expreſſes his concern, 
that it was not generally received in the world. That Father, on the authority of Dehabitu mu- 
this book, deduces the original of idolatry, aſtrology, and unlawful arts, from ler. c. f. 
the revolied angels, who married with the daughters of men. And it is on the 
teſtimony of this book, that the Fathers of the IId and IIId centuries, as Irenzus, 


3 Cyprian, 
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Cyprian, Lactantius, received for true this fable of the marriage of the Angels with 
DeCivit.Dei, the daughters of men. St Auguſtin, who was leſs credulous, allows indeed, that 
lib. xv. c. 23. Enoch wrote ſomething divine, becauſe he is cited by St Jude ; but he fays, it 
was not without reaſon, that this book was not inſerted in the Canon, which was 
preſerved in the temple of Jeruſalem, and committed to the care of the ſacrificators. 
St Auguſtin ſufficiently inſinuates, that the authority of this book is doubtful, and 
that it cannot be proved, that it was really written by Enoch. Indeed, the 
account it gives of giants engendered by angels, and not by men, has manifeſtly 
the air of a fable; and the moſt judicious critics believe, it ought not to be aſcribed 
to Enoch. 

This apocryphal book lay a long time buried in darkneſs ; till the learned 
Joſeph Scaliger recovered a part of it. That author gives us ſome conſiderable 
fragments of it, in his notes on the chronicle of Euſebius ; particularly in 
relation to the above-mentioned ſtory of the marriage of the Angels with the 
daughters of men. 

Scaliger, Iſaac Voſſius, and other learned men, attribute this work to one of thoſe 
Jews, who lived in the times between the Babyloniſn captivity and our Saviour 

Juz1rv, ſeſus Chriſt. Others are of opinion, it was written, after the riſe and eſtabliſh- 

8 ment of Chriſtianity, by one of thoſe fanatics, with whom the Primitive Church 

Part I. c. 4. was filled, who made a ridiculous mixture of the Platonic philoſophy and the 
Chriſtian divinity: ſuch as the authors, or forgers, of the Sibylline oracles, the 
dialogues of Hermes Triſmegiſtus, and the like. The reaſons of this opinion are 
theſe. 1. The original of the book is Greek; and therefore it was not compoſed 
by any Jew, living in Judea, or Chaldæa; for they always wrote in Hebrew, or 
in ſome of its dialects. 2. It is evident, the author was a Chriſtian, becauſe he 
makes perpetual alluſions to the texts of the New Teſtament. It is therefore, 
probably, the invention of ſome Chriſtian, who took occaſion from the epiſtle of 
St Jude to forge this work. As for St Jude himſelf, it is probable, he cites what 
concerns the general judgment, not from any book, then ſubſiſting under the name 
of Enoch, but from tradition. | 

The deſire of getting the book of Enoch into his poſſeſſion engaged the famous 
M. Peireſch in much ſearch after it, and in confiderable expences. He was told, it 
was in Ethiopia, and procured it to be brought from thence to him. But it proved 
to be an impoſture, and the work of one Bahaila Michail. | 

D'HezBr- The eaſtern people, who call Enoch by the name of Edris, pretend, that, in the 

8 Ne continual wars, which were carried on between the ſons of Seth and Cain, Enoch 

wg P. was the firſt, who introduced the cuſtom of making thoſe ſlaves, whom they took 
in battle. They believe farther, that Enoch received from God the gift of wiſdom 
and knowledge, and that God ſent him thirty volumes from Heaven, filled with all 
the ſecrets of the moſt myſterious ſciences. They add, that Enoch was the innocent 
cauſe of idolatry : for one of his friends, afflicted at his removal, having, at the 
inſtigation of the devil, formed a ſtatue, which repreſented him ſo naturally, that 
he converſed whole days with it, and paid particular honours to it ; others followed 
his example, and this gradually degenerated into ſuperſtition, _ 

The Rabbins maintain, that, when Enoch was tranſlated to Heaven, he was 
admitted into the number of the Angels, and that he is the perſon, known generally 
by the name of Michael ; one of the chief princes of Heaven, who keeps a regiſter 
of the virtues and fins of the Iſraelites. They add, that God and Adam were his 
maſters ; that they taught him to facrifice, and worſhip the deity aright. The 
invention of ſome letters, and ſome books of aſtrology, are aſcribed to Enoch. 

Præp. Evang. Euſebius fays, the Babylonians acknowledged Enoch to be the author of aſtrology, 
* and that he is the ſame as the Atlas of the Greeks. 

Milton, in the viſion of what was to happen before the flood, ſpeaks of the tran- 

lation, and prophecy of Enoch; where the Angel, addreſſing himſelf to 


Adam, ſays; 
Paradiſe Loſt, But he, the ſeventh from thee, whom thou beheld/t 
* noon The only righteous in a world perverſe, 


And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 

With foes, for daring jingle to be juſt, 

And utter odious truth, that God wou'd come 

To judge them with his ſaints : him the Moſt High 
3 | 


(Rape 
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Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged fleeds) 
(oe as thou ſaw ſt, receive, to 1-77 2 God, 
High in ſalvation, and the climes of bliſs, 
Exempt from death ; to ſhew thee what reward 
Awaits the good; the reſt what puniſhment. 


ENTHUSIASTS, In the religious ſenſe of the word, are thoſe, who pre- 
tend to extra e , impulſes, &c. from Heaven. 
© Immediate revelation being a much eaſier way for men to eſtabliſh their 


Locks's EC. 


opinions, and regulate their conduct, than the tedious, and not always ſucceſsful, ® & « Human 


revelation, and to perſuade themſelves, that they are und 
* of Heaven in their actions and opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them, which they 
cannot account for by the ordinary methods of knowledge, and principles of 
* reaſon. Hence we ſee, that, in all ages, men, in whom melancholy has mixed 
* with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an opinion 
* of a great familiarity with God, and a nearer admittance to his favour, than is 
© afforded to others, have often flattered themſelves with a perſuaſion of an imme- 
a Cn intercourſe with the Deity, and frequent communications from the Divine 
© Spirit y | 

Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs opinion comes to ſettle 
itſelf ſfrongly upon heir fancies, is an illumination from the Spirit of God, and 
preſently of divine authority: and whatſoever odd action they find in themſelves 
a ſtrong inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to be a call or direction from 
Heaven, and muſt be obeyed ; it is a commiſſion from above, and they. cannot 
err in executing it. This I take to be properly Enthufiaſm. 


. 


labour of reaſoning, it is no wonder, that ſome have been "= apt to pretend to ing, B. IV. 
er the peculiar guidance c. xix. 


The name of Enthufiaſts was given to the Meſſalian heretics, in the IVth century, Ich. Damasc- 
on account of their conſtant pretences to inſpiration and revelations. Among us the de Here. 


term is of the ſame import with fanatic, and is applied to the Quakers, antient 
Anabaptiſis, and modern Prophets, Take one inſtance of Enthuſiaſm, which 
occurs in our Engliſh hiſtory. 

In the time of the Rump-Parliament, A. D. 1649, at Walton upon Thames, 
in Surry, a ſoldier coming into the Church with a candle and lanthorn, and being 
refuſed to hold forth there, went into the church-yard, and told the people, he 
© had a viſion, and received a command from God, which he was to deliver, and 
* which they were to govern themſelves by, under pain of damnation. It conſiſted 
© of five /ights. 1. That the fabbath was aboliſhed as unneceffary, Jewiſh, and 
* meerly ceremonial ; and here (ſays he) I ſhould have put out my firſt light; but 
the wind is ſo high, I can't light it again. 2. Tithes are aboliſhed, as Jewiſh, 
and ceremonial, a great burthen to the faints of God, and a diſcouragement of 
* induſtry, and tillage.” And here the ſecond light ſhould have been put out, but 
for the reaſon above-mentioned. © 3. Miniſters are aboliſhed, as anti-chriſtian, 
and of no farther uſe, now that Chriſt himſelf deſcends into the hearts of his 


n. 80. 


Corrie x's 


Eccleſ. Hiſt. 
Vol. II. | of II. 


B. IX. 


* faints, and his ſpirit enlightens them with revelations and inſpirations. 4: Magi- 
the ſpirit, 


© ſtrates are aboliſhed, as uſeleſs, fince Chriſt himſelf is, in the purity of 

© come amongſt us, and has erected the kingdom of the faints upon earth. After 
this, he pulled out a Bible, and holding it up to the people, went on with the 
following blaſphemy. * 5. Here is a book you have in great veneration, con- 
* ſiſting of two parts, the Old and New Teſtament : I muſt tell you, it is abo- 
, liſhed it contains beggar'y rudiments, milk for babes. But now Chriſt is 
* in glory among us, and imparts a fuller meaſure of his Spirit to his faints than 
© this can afford; and therefore I am commanded to burn it before youf faces.” Upon 
this he ſet fire to the leaves, and then, putting out his candle, let them know 
his fifth light was extinguiſhed. heb 


EON DE L'ETOILE (Tax DiscireLEes or). Certain Enthuſiaſts, in Pu Pin, Hiſt. 


preſented to Pope Eugenius III, at the opening of the council of Rheims. He was 
a viſionary, and ſo ignorant, that, having heard it ſung in the Church, Per EUM 
'vY venturus eft judicare vivos & mortuos, he imagined, and aſſerted, that it was 


the XIIth century; followers of Eon de I Etoile, a gentleman of Bretagne, who was _ Cent. 


e. vi. 


e, who was to judge the quick and the dead. He was followed as a great 


prophet : ſometimes he walked with a great train of people at his heels ; ſome- 
5 Yyyy | times 
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times he lived in ſolitude, and afterwards appeared in greater ſplendor than before. 
He was eſteemed to be a magician, and it was'pretended, that, to draw the mob 
after him, he made great entertainments, but that they were meer illuſion, and that 
the victuals, which Were eaten at his table, and the preſents, which he made, 
bewitched mens minds. The Archbiſhop of Rheims, having apprehended him, 
preſented him to His Holineſs and the council. His anſwers were ſo full of phrenzy 
and enthuſiaſm, that they looked upon him as à fool, and ſhut him up in a cloſe 
riſon, where he died ſoon after. Several of his followers, more ſenſeleſs than 
bimſelf, choſe rather to be burned, than to renounce him. ; 8 8 


Bros, de A EOST RE. A goddeſs of the antient Saxons, from whom they called the 


N pore, e. month, of April Eoffur ., monath, , becauſe at that time of the year they cele- 
brated her feſtival ; and hence the Paſchal feſtival is, to this day, called, in Engliſh, 
EASTER, 5 5 = | e | 


EPHESIANS (ST PAur's EyisTLE To THE). See EPISTLES or 
ST PAUL. 3 : f | 8 Ss 
EPHOD. One part of the habit of the Hebrew Prieſts. The word is derived 
from aphad, which ſignifies to gird, or ye ;, the Ephod being a kind of girdle, 
which, brought from behind the neck, and over the two ſhoulders, and hanging 
down before, was put. croſs upon the ſtomach, then carried round the waiſt, and 
made uſe of as a girdle to the tunic, Wo” EN 
There were two ſorts of Ephods ; one of plain linnen for the prieſts, and ano- 
ther embroidered for the high-prieſt. Moſes gives us an ample deſcription of the 
Exod. xxvili. latter. It was compoſed of gold, blue, purple, crimſon, and twiſted cotton. Upon 
6, Kc. that part of it, which paſſed over the ſhouiders, were two large precious ſtones, one 
on each ſhoulder; upon which were engraven the names of the twelve tribes, upon 
Hir sox, ad each ſtone fix. The Ephod, worn by common prieſts, was of linnen only. St Jerom 
Marcella, obſerves, that it was peculiar to the prieſthood ; and it was an opinion among the 
Jews, that no ſort of worſhip, true or falſe, could ſubſiſt without a prieſthood and 
Judg. xvii. 5- an Ephod. Thus Micah, having made an idol, and placed it in his houſe, did not 
fail to make an Ephod for it. 


Tho' the Ephod was, properly, an eccleſiaſtical habit, yet we find it ſometimes 
1 Sam. xii, worn by lay- men. Samuel, tho' a Levite only, anda child, wore a linnen Ephod; 
18. and David, in the ceremony of removing the ark from the houſe of Obed-Edom 
a Jeruſalem, was girt with a linnen Ephod. The Levites, regularly, were not 
Joszen. Ant. allowed to wear the Ephod : but, in the time of Agrippa, a little before the taking 
lib. xx. c. 8. of Jeruſalem by the Romans, the Levites obtained of that prince permiſſion to 
wear the linnen ſtole, as well as the prieſts. The hiſtorian obſerves, that this was 
an innovation, contrary to the laws of their country, which were never ſtruck at 

with impunity. | | | 
SyxxceR, de Some authors are of opinion, that the Jewiſh kings had a right to wear the 
Sum & Ephod; becauſe David, coming to Ziklag, and finding that the Amalekites had 
Cx us, de plundered the city, and carried away his and the peoples wives, ordered Abiathar 


_ m the high-prieſt to bring him the Ephod ; which being done, David enquired at the 


1 Sam. xxx. 7. Lord, ſaying, ſpall J purſue after this troop ? &c. whence they infer, that David 
conſulted God by Urim and Thummim, and conſequently put on the Ephod. The 
generality of commentators believe, that David did not dreſs himſelf in the high- 
prieſt's Ephod, and that the text ſignifies no more, than that the King ordered 
Abiathar to put on the Ephod, and conſult God for him. | 

Judg. viii. 27. The prod of Gidon is remarkable for having become the occaſion of a new 
kind of idolatry to the Iſraelites. What this confiſted in is matter of diſpute among 

Procor. & the learned. Some authors are of opinion, this Ephod (as it is called) was an 7d! - 

a; pon. others, that it was only a trophy, in memory of that fignal victory; and that the 

Avevsr. | Iſraelites paid a kind of divine worſhip to it; ſo that Gideon was the innocent cauſe 

2 of their idolatry, in like manner as Moſes was, when he made the brazen ſerpent, 

which came afterwards to Wr It is remarkable, that Joſephus has 

Antiq. lib. v. omitted this circumſtance in the life of Gideon; whether it was on account of the 

dh, uncertainty which attends it, or becauſe it was the only: blemiſh, if we except his 
ſeverity to the men of Succoth and Penuel, in the life of that great man. 
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EPHYDRIADES. Nymphs of the Fountains. Ser NV Tus. 


Tt 1 


EPIPHANIANS. A branch of the Nrcouain w/c 


Ser NrcoLatmes 


EPIPHANY. A Chriſtian feſtival ; otherwiſe called The manife ation of Chriſt 
to the Gentiles. It is obſerved on the 6th of January. 

The Gentiles, to whom our Saviour was, on this day, ' manifeſted; were the Match. ii. f. 
Magi, or, as we render the word, ' viſe men, whoſe viſit, and Fa ha the infant 
Jeſus are recorded by St Matthew. 

There are ſeveral queſtions in relation to this whole trantaifion; as, ; firſt what 
that ſtar was, which is ſaid to have directed the wiſe men in their journey. That 
it was not, in reality, a far, is certain, becauſe it went before them, and ſtood 
over where the young child was; which could not be true of any one of the heavenly 
bodies. It muſt therefore be a luminous appearance, or ſeeming ſtar, in the lower 
region of the air, obſerved by the wiſe men to differ from the ordinary ſtars of 
Heaven; which, as a new and prodigious fight, ſeemed: to them to preſage ſome- 
thing of great moment and conſideration. Some authors have ſuggeſted, that this GzoT1vs, de 
ſeeming ſtar, which appeared to the wiſe men in the Eaſt, might be that glorious — . 
light, which ſhone upon the ſhepherds of Bethlehem, when the Angels came to c. 14. | 

impart to them the tidings of our Saviour's birth ; and which, at a diſtance, might | 
appear like a ſtar, 

Another queſtion is, how the wiſe men could gueſs at the birth of our Saviour 

from the appearance of this ſtar. The moſt probable anſwer is, that they did not 

collect the birth of Jeſus Chriſt from this uncommon appearance (which only = 
ſerved as their guide in finding him out) but were determined to their journey | 
by the general expectation, the eaſtern world was then in, of an univerſal 

monarc 

The feaſt of Epiphany was not, originally, a diſtinct federal but a. a part of 
that of the nativity of Chriſt ; which being celebrated twelve days, the firſt and 
laſt of which, according to the cuſtom of the Jews in their feaſts, were high or 
chief days of ſolemnity, either of theſe might fitly be called Epiphany, as that word 
ſignifies the appearance of Chriſt in the world. 5 

This feſtival was, in one reſpect, more taken notice ok in the Greek Church, 
than the Nativity itielf, being allowed as one of the. three ſolemn times of ba tiſm, 
which the Nativity was not; a privilege, which it wanted in the Latin Church. 

St Chryſoſtom tells us, that, this being likewiſe the day of our Saviour's baptiſm, it Homil. 24. 
was uſual to carry home water, at midnight, from the church, and that it would 8 * 
remain as freſh and uncorrupt for one, two, or m years, as if e drawn — 
from the ſpring. 

Theodoſius the Vounger gave this feſtival an 8 place among thoſe days, Cod. Theod. 
on which the public games were not allowed; and Juſtinian made it a day of vaca- Us * WI 
tion from all pleadings at Law, as well as. from popular pleaſures. It is to be 
obſerved, likewiſe, that thoſe, to whom the care of the Paſchal Cycle, or 'rule Cod. Juſt. 
for finding Eaſter, was committed, were obliged, on or about the time of ag 30 
Epipbany, to give public notice, when Eaſter and Lent. were to be _ the 
enſuing year. 

The King of Spain performs the ceremony of offering three chalices, or commu- Var ac, 
nion- cups, on Epiphany, or Twelfth-day. This offering, it is faid, owes its original 1 
to the piety of the Emperor Charles V. In the firſt of theſe cups is put a piece of 
gold, in the ſecond incenſe, and in the third myrrh ; in 5 8 of the c— of 
the wiſe men to the child Jeſus. 


For the fame reaſon, likewiſe, the kings of England, on this day, offer gold, 
frankincenſe, and myrrh. 
I ſhall only add, that the feſtival of Epiphany | 18 called, by the Greeks, the Feaſt 


of Lights, becauſe our Saviour is ſaid to have been baptized on this day, and bay 
tiſm is by them called illumination. | 


EPISCOPACY. The government of the church by 22 See Bionop. 
nehm Thoſe who adhere to epiſepaty. See Bron or. 5 
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 EPISTEMONARCH. An officer of high dignity and reſpect, in the 
Greek Church, fo called from the Greek zei, to know, and zpxn, command. 
His office is to watch over the doctrines of the Church, and to inſpect all matters 


relating to faith, in the quality of a cenſor, His office anſwers pretty nearly to that 
of maſter of the ſacred palate, at Rome. 


EPISTLES. Certain canonical books of the New Teſtament, being Letters, 
written, by the Apoſtles, or firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, to particular churches, or 


on particular occafions, or ſubjetts. 
4 bes = apoſtle 8 Paul wrote fourteen ; viz. 


1. The Epiſtle to the Romans. 8. The fr/t Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians. 
2. The fir Epiſtle to the Corinthians. g. The ſecond Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians. 
3. The ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 10. The fir/t Epiſtle to Timothy. 


4. The Epiſtle to the Galatians. 11, The ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy. 
5. The Epiſtle to the Ephefians. 12. The Epiſtle to Titus. 
6. The Epiſtle to the Philippians. 13. The Epiſtle to Ph:lemon. 


7. The Epiſtle to the Coigſſians. 14. The Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


St james wrote one, general, Epiſtle, 
St Peter, Tuo. 
St John, Three. And 
St Jude, One. 

See the ſubſequent articles. 


_ EPISTLES OF S. PAUL. Letters, written by the Apoſtle St Paul to 
particular churches, or perſons, on particular occafions, or ſubjects. They are in 
number fourteen, and make a part of the Canon of the New Teſtament. See the 

preceding article. 8 
Cavs, Hit. St Paul, called before Saul, was a Jew, born at Tarſus, a city of Cilicia, of the 
— , tribe of Benjamin, and of the ſect of the Phariſees. He was, by occupation, a 
8 Tent-maker; was well ſkilled in human learning, and educated in the Jewiſh law, 
A: of th at the feet of a famous doctor, named Gamaliel. Being exceedingly zealous for the 
— religion of his country, he was, at firſt, a furious perſecutor of the Chriſtians; but 
was, in a miraculous manner, converted, and became a diſciple and apoſtle of 
Chriſt, A. D. 33. To avoid the reſentment of his countrymen, he retired into 
Arabia, where having ſtaid three years, he returned to Damaſcus, A. D. 36. 
Here having eſcaped from the treachery of the Jews, who ſought to kill him, he 
repaired to Jeruſalem, where he met with St Peter. The year following, being 
driven away by the Greeks, he went to Tarſus ; from whence Barnabas went with 
him to Antioch, A. D. 42. Here they ſtaid a whole year ; and, in the year of 
famine, A. D. 44. were employed to carry the alms of the church to Jeruſalem. 
St Paul, together with St Barnabas, being, by a particular deſignation of the holy 
Spirit, ordained to preach the goſpel to the Gentiles, ſpent the two following years 
in viſiting ſeveral * In the year 47, they were preſent at the apoſtolical ſynod 
of Jeruſalem, and from thence returned to Antioch. The following year, Paul, 
taking with him Silas, . ſet about the office of an Evangeliſt, A. D. 49. He 
came to Corinth, where he found Aquila and Priſcilla. Having ſtaid half a year at 
Corinth, he failed to Syria, A. D. 50. From thence he went to Jeruſalem, and 
ſoon after returned to Antioch. In the year 51, he came to Epheſus, where he 
continued three years. From thence he paſſed into Macedonia and Achaia. He 
went again to Corinth, A. D. 54 and from thence to Jeruſalem. Here, being 
apprehended, in the temple, by the Jews, he was accuſed before Felix, by whom 
he was detained in bonds two years. In the year 56, having appealed to the 
Emperor Auguſtus, he was ſent to Rome, and, in his paſſage, was ſhipwrecked 
on the iſland Melita. He was brought to Rome in the year 57, and was kept a 
priſoner at large, under the care of Burrhus, captain of the Prætorian guard. In 
the year 59, being ſet at liberty, he betook himſelf to his accuſtomed office of 
preaching the Goſpel, and, in the following years, went over Afia Miner, Crete, 
and perhaps ſome of the weſtern parts. In the year 63, he returned to Rome, 
where, on occaſion of Nero's conflagration, he ſuffered martyrdom, bein g put to 
.&cath by beheading. 
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The Epiſtles of St Paul, which are in number fourteen, were not written in the Cave, ibid: 
fame order, in which they are placed in the canon of the New Teftament: The 
following is a table of the order, and year, in which each Epiſtle was written, 


1. Theſſ. MI 2 
of 724% 4. 49. Rom. An. 54. Tie 2 4. 63. 
Epheſ. 
Galat. Philip. Ws 
. on 53. Coloſſ. > An. 59. 2, Tim. An. 64. 
2, Cor. Philem. 
Hebr. 


The order, in which they ſtand in the Canon, ſeems to have been choſen with 
reſpect to the Churches or perſons, to whom they were written, Thus thoſe 
Epiſtles, which were written to Churches, or collective bodies of Chriſtians, are 
laced before thoſe, which were written to particular perſons, or individuals. 
Bach of theſe diviſions likewiſe are ranged according to the dignity or pre- eminence 
of the cities, or perſons, to whom they wete ſent. Thus the Epiſtle to the Romans 
ſtands firſt on account of the ſuperior dignity and grandeur of the city of 
Rome. 
The ſtile of St Paul's Epiſtles is ſimple and unadorned ; but majeſtic, and ſome- 
times eloquent. Euſebius ſays, that he excels all the Apoſtles in the choice, and Lib. iii. e. 24. 
force, of his expreſſions; and Epiphanius compares him to a ſkilful archer, who Hæref. 64. 
always hits the mark by cloathing his ſentiments in the propereſt language. That 
the writings of this Apoſtle are, in ſome places, obſcure, and hard to be underſtood, 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
is confeſſed by St Peter himſelf, his cotemporary. This is chiefly true with reſpect 
to the doctrinal and diſcurſive parts of them; for the practical directions, with 
which they abound, are very plain and intelligible. 
A learned modern has excellently laid open the cauſes of that obſcurity, we meet Locks's Ef- 
with in the writings of this Apoſtle. © The nature of epiſtolary writings, in general, A gn 
© (fays this author) diſpoſes the writer to paſs by the mentioning of many things, ay” oe 
© as well known to him, to whom the letter is addreſſed, which are neceſſary to Epiſtles. 
© be laid open to a ſtranger, to make him comprehend what is faid. — But we 
having now, at this diſtance, no information of the occaſion of his writing, little 
or no knowledge of the temper and circumſtances of thoſe he wrote to, but what 
is to be gathered out of the Epiſtles themſelves, it is not ſtrange, that many things 
in them lie concealed to us, which, no doubt, they, who were concerned in. the 
Letter, underſtood at firſt fight. — The language, wherein theſe Epiſtles are writ, 
is another, and that no ſmall occaſion of their obſcurity to us now. The words 
are Greek, a language dead many ages ſince. — Beſides, there is a peculiarity in 
it, that much more obſcures and perplexes the meaning of theſe writings, than 
what can be occaſioned by the looſneſs and variety of the Greek tongue. The 
terms are Greek ; but the idiom, or turn of the phraſes, may be truly faid to be 
Hebrew or Syriac. — Nor is this all: the ſubject, treated of in theſe Epiſtles, 
is ſo wholly new, and the doctrines contained in them ſo perfectly remote 
from the notions that mankind were acquainted with, that moſt of the impor- 
tant terms in it have quite another ſignification from what they have in other 
diſcourſes.” | | 
Farther ; St Paul was a man of quick thought, warm temper, mighty well 
verſed in the writings of the Old Teſtament, and full of the doctrine of the New. 
All this put together ſuggeſted matter to him in abundance ; ſo that one ma 
conſider him, when he was writing, as beſet with a croud of thoughts, all ſtriving 
for utterance. In this poſture of mind, it was almoſt impoſſible for him to ob- 
ſerve minutely that order and method of ranging what he faid, from whence 
reſults an eaſy and obvious perſpicuity. Hence thoſe many large parentheſes, 
which a careful reader may obſerve in his Epiſtles. Upon this account allo it is, 
that he often breaks off in the middle of an argument, to let in ſome new thought, 
ſuggeſted by his own words,” Add to this © the frequent change of the perſo- 
nage he ſpeaks in. — Sometimes, by the pronoun I, -he means himſelf, ſometimes 
any Chriſtian, ſometimes a Jew, and ſometimes any man, &c. — In the current 
alſo of his diſcourſe, he ſometimes drops in the objections of others, and his 
21 3 2 * anſwers 
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© give E of any other ſpeaking beſides himſelf.” 

To theſe intrinſic difficulties, ariſing from the text itſelf, this ingenious author 
adds an external cauſe of obſcurity in St Paul's Epiſtles ; which is The dividing 
of them into chapters and verſes; . whereby they are ſo chopped and minced, that 
not only the common people uſually take the verſes for diſtinct aphoriſms, but 
* even men of more advanced knowledge, in reading them, loſe very much of the 
* ſtrength-and force, of the coherence and light, that depends on it. — Theſe divi- 
* ſions alfo have given occaſion to the reading theſe Epiſtles by parcels and ſcraps, 
* which has farther confirmed the evil ariſing from ſuch partitions. — If Tully's 
* Epiſtles were ſo printed, and ſo uſed, I aſk, whether they would not be much 
harder to be underſtood, than they are now ?”' 

This learned author draws the character of St Paul, as a writer, in the follow- 
ng words. He is 8 a coherent, argumentative, pertinent writer: but tho 
* he has weighty aims in his Epiſtles, which he ſteadily keeps in his eye, and 
drives at in all that he fays ; yet I do not fay, that he puts his diſcourſes into an 
artificial method, or leads his reader into a diſtinction of his arguments, or gives 
them notice of new matter by rhetorical or ſtudied tranſitions. He has no orna- 
ments borrowed from the Greek eloquence ; no notions of their philoſophy mixed 
with his doctrine to ſet it off. The enticing words 4 man's uiſdom, whereby he 
means all the ſtudied rules of the Grecian ſchools, he, as he ſays himſelf, 
(1 Cor. ii. 4.) wholly neglected: the reaſon whereof he gives in the next verſe, 
and in other places. But, tho' politeneſs of language, delicacy of ſtile, beauty 
of expreflion, laboured periods, artificial tranũtions, and a very methodical 
ranging of the parts, with ſuch other embelliſhments, as make a diſcourſe enter 
the mind ſmoothly, and ſtrike the fancy at firſt hearing, have little or no 
place in his ſtile; yet coherence of diſcourſe, and a direct tendency of all 
the uk of it to the argument in hand, are moſt eminently to be found 
in him. | | 
There are ſome other Epiſtles aſcribed to St Paul, particularly fix Epiſtles to 
Seneca, which are extant, together with eight Epiſtles of Seneca to St Paul, in Sixtus 
Senenſiss Bibliotheca Sancta, lib. ii. But they are univerſally allowed to be 
ſpurious. 

5 I ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort account of each Epiſtle. 

I. The Epiſtle to the Romans. That St Paul was the author of this Epiſtle, and 
conſequently that it is canonical, appears, 1. From the inſcription and title, 2. From 
the uſual falutation at the end of the Epiſtle, compared with 2 Theſſ. iii. 17. 
3. From the ſtile and matter of it, which are of a piece with the reſt of 
St Paul's writings; and 4. From the conſent and tradition of the univerſal 
Church. | 
It was written to certain Chriſtian converts, living at Rome. As buſineſs had 
brought thither many Chriſtians out of the other provinces, they had laid the foun- 
dations of a Church in that capital of the Roman empire, There were at that 
time likewiſe many Jews at Rome, who inhabited on the other fide of the Tyber. 
It is uſually aſked, why St Paul, writing to the Romans, choſe rather to write in 
the Greek, than the Latin language: to which it may be anſwered, that, tho' the 
Apoſtle could not be ignorant of the Latin tongue, yet he was better acquainted with 
the Greek, and Juvenal will inform us, that the Greek was in daily uſe among the 
Romans, even the women. To which may be added, that, as this Epiſtle con- 
tains all the grounds of the Chriſtian doctrine, it might be proper that copies 
of it ſhould be ſent to other Churches; and the Greek language was the moſt 
convenient for this purpoſe, as beifig of greater extent, and more generally ſpo- 
ken, than the Latin. | 
This Epiſtle was written at Corinth, and fent by Phœbe, a ſervant, or dea- 
coneſs, of the church at Cenchreæ, in the port of Corinth. | 
In order to a thorough underſtanding of this, and ſome other of St Paul's 
Epiſtles, it may not be amiſs to premiſe, that the birth, life, death, reſurrection, 
and aſcenſion of Jeſus Chriſt were events, which came to pa's within the confines 
of Judea, and that the Jews were the depoſitaries of thoſe writings, which were 
appealed to in proof of the Chriſtian doctrine. This gave the Jews a great authority 
among the Gentile converts; nor did they fail to make uſe of this advantage ſeveral 
ways, to the diſturbance of the Gentiles, that embraced Chriſtianity, Thoſe of them, 
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who received the Goſpel, continued nevertheleſs devoted to the law of Moſes, and 
their antient rites, and contended, that they were neceſſary to be obſerved, even by 
Chriſtians, This gave no ſmall trouble to the newly-converted Gentiles, and was a 
great prejudice to the Goſpel, We find this complained of in Acts xv. 1. 
2 Cor. xi. 3. Gal. ii. 4. Phil. iii. 2, Col. ii. 4, 8, 16. Tit. i. 10, 11, 14, &c. 

The principal aim of St Paul, in this Epiſtle to the Romans, is, to perſuade them 
to a ſteady perſeverance in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, by convincing them, that 
God is the God of the Gentiles, as well as of the Jews, and. that now, under the 
Goſpel, there is no difference between Jew and Gentile. This he does ſeveral 
ways. 1. By ſhewing, that, the Jews and Gentiles being equally ſinful, the former 
could have no title, on account of their having the Law and the Promiſes, to exclude 
the latter from being the people of God under the Goſpel. 2. That Abraham was 
the common father of all that believed, as well uncircumciſed as circumciſed. 
3- That God had purpoſed from the beginning to take the Gentiles to be his 
people under the Meſſiah, in the room of the Jews, who had rejected him. 
4. That the Jews had no reaſon to complain of being rejected, ſince they had been 
warned of it, and might find it threatned in their antient prophets. 5 

But, beſides the aſſurance he gives the Roman Chriſtians, that they were the 
people of God, without circumciſion or other obſervances of the jews, which is 
the main drift of this Epiſtle; he has woven into his diſcourſe the chief doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, and given them a comprehenſive view of the diſpenſations of provi- 
dence, from firſt to laſt, in reference to eternal life. He repreſents to them, that 
by Adam's tranſgreſſion ſin entered into the world, and death by ſin; that by Moſes 
God gave the children of Iſrael a Law, which if they obeyed, they ſhould recover 
that immortal life, which had been loſt by Adam's tranſgreflion ; that this Law, 
through the weakneſs of human nature, had failed of attaining the great end, for 
which it was given ; that therefore there was no way left to thoſe, that were under 
the Law, but faith in Jeſus Chriſt. | | 

This was the ſtate of the Iſraelites. As to the Gentile world, he tells them, that, 
tho' God made himſelf known to them by the legible characters of his being and 
power, viſible in the works of the Creation, yet they glorified him not, nor wor- 
ſhipped the one only and true God, but revolted from him, and worſhipped ſtocks 
and ſtones ; that therefore God had caſt them off, and given them up to vile affec- 
tions, which led them to all forts of vices ; that God, by ſending his ſon, had 
afforded them, together with the Jews, the means of being juſtified, by faith in 
Jeſus Chriſt ; and laſtly, that, tho juſtification unto eternal life be only by grace, 
through faith in Jeſus Chriſt, yet was it their duty to endeavour after righteouſneſs, 
and to obey the precepts of the Goſpel. | | | 

Several exhortations, ſuited to the ſtate, the Chriſtians of Rome were then in, 
make up the latter part of this Epiſtle. - _ 3 

II. Epiſtle (The firſt) to the Corinthians. The Church of the Corinthian Chri- 
ſtians had been planted by St Paul himſelf ; who wrote this Epiſtle to them between 
two and three years after he had left them. Corinth was a rich trading town, and 
the inhabitants Greeks, a people of quick parts and inquiſitive, but naturally vain 
and conceited of themſelves. During the abſence of St Paul, there had got in 
among them a new inſtructor, a Jew by nation, who had raiſed a faction 
againſt the Apoſtle, The main deſign therefore of this Epiſtle is, to ſupport 
his own authority and credit with that part of the Church, which till adhered 
to him; to vindicate himſelf from the aſperſions and calumnies of the oppofite 
arty ; to leſſen the credit of the chief and leading men in it; and by this means 
— 4 the faction, and put an end to the ſchiſm. This is the Whole ſubject 
from ch. i. to the end of ch, x. The remaining part of this Epiſtle is ſpent 
in anſwering ſome queſtions they had propoſed to him (concerning matrimony, 
things offered in ſacrifice to idoll, &c.) and in reſolving ſome doubts ; not 
without a mixture, on all occafions, of reflections on his oppoſers, and exhor- 
tations to union, | ae 

This Epiſtle was not written at Philippi, as the Greek inſcription has it, but at 
Epheſus, as appears from cb. xvi. 8. where the Apoſtle ſays, he will rarry at 
Epheſus until Pentecoſt. | | MG 

III. Epiſtle (The ſecond) to. the Corinthians. St Paul, having received an account, 
by Titus, of the ſucceſs of his former Epiſtle, and the repentance and ſubmiſſion 
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and deals more roundly and ſharply with his oppoſers; as may be ſeen, ch. i. 12. 
ii. 14. Vi, 10. Xx. 1. Xi. 10. ii. 17. iv. 2—5. v. 12. vi. 11—16. xi. 11. and ii. is. 
The main drift of the Apoſtle, in this, is the ſame, as in the former Epiſtle; 
namely, to take off the people from their new leader, and to put an end tothe faction 
and diſorder, which that Hife Apoſtle had cauſed in the Church of Corinth. He 
alſo, in this Epiſtle, exhorts them to à liberal contribution to the poor ſaints at 
Jeruſalem. hol | we: 

7 This Epiſtle was written in the ſame year, and ſoon after the former, 

IV. Epiſtle to the Galatians. The deſign and ſubject of this Epiſtle is much the 
fame with that of the Epr/tle to the Romans, but treated in ſomewhat a different man- 
ner, The buſineſs of it is to diſſuade the Galatians from bringing themſelves under 
the bondage of the Moſaical Law. | 

St Paul himſelf had planted the Churches of Galatia, and therefore, having before 
inſtructed them in the Chriſtian faith, he does not, in this Epiſtle, lay down the 
doctrines of the Goſpel at large, as he does in that to the Romans, who were con- 
verted by others. It is obſervable likewiſe, that he deals more roundly with his 
diſciples the Galatians, than he does with the Romans, to whom, being a ſtranger, 
he writes not in ſo familiar a ſtile, nor, in his reproofs and exhortations, uſes ſo 
much the tone of a maſter, as he does to the Galatians. 

Some diſorders, which had crept into the Churches of Galatia, occaſioned the 
writing this Epiſtle. For ſome zeaſots for the Jewiſh conſtitution had very near 
perſuaded them out of their Chriſtian liberty, and made them willing to ſubmit to 
circumciſion, and all the ritual obſervances of the Jewiſh Church, as neceſſary 


under the goſpel, ch. i. 7. iii. 3. iv. 9, 10, 21. v. 1, 2, 6, 9, 10. Beſides, their 
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diſſenſions and diſputes about this matter had raiſed very great animoſities among 
them, ch. v. 6, 13—15- The reforming them in theſe two points is the main 
buſineſs of this Epiſtle. 

From what place this Epiſtle was written, is matter of diſpute. Some are of 
opinion it was ſent from Antioch, after Paul's ſecond journey thither : others 
think it was diſpatched from Epheſus, after the Apoſtle's third journey to that 
city: laſtly, others date it from Rome, when Paul dwelt there in his own 
hired houſe. 

V. Epiſtle to the Ephefians. St Paul being informed, that the Chriſtians of Ephe- 
ſus flood firm in the aig (by which he means their confidence of their title to the 
privileges and benefits of the Goſpel, without ſubmiſſion to the Law) he writes 
this Epiſtle to them, in which he congratulates their ſteadineſs and perſeverance, 
and prays, that they may be enlightened, ſo as to be able to ſee the mighty 
things done for them, and the immenſe advantages they received by the 
Goſpel. | 

This Epiſtle is not written in the formal way of reaſoning and argumentation, 
but is all, as it were, in a rapture, and in a ſtile far above the plain didactical 
way. The Apoſtle pretends not to teach them any thing, but couches all he 
would inſtil into their minds in prayers and thankſgivings; which affording a 
greater liberty and flight to his thoughts, he gives utterance to them in noble and 
ſublime expreſſions. | 


The latter end of this Epiſtle, according to St Paul's uſual method, contains 
practical directions and exhortations. | 


It was written, when the author was in bonds at Rome, and ſent by 


'Tychicus. 


VI. Epiſtle to the Philippians. This Epiſtle was written much about the ſame 
time with the foregoing, and is a return of the Apoſtle's joy and thanks to the 
Philippian Chriſtians, who had ſent- Epaphroditus to viſit and falute him in their 
name, to carry him ſupplies from them for his ſupport in his confinement, and to 


aſſure him of their ſteady adherence to the Chriſtian faith, which he had planted 


among them. hob | 
This Epiſtle is, of all St Paul's, the moſt pathetic, and full of kind and affec- 
tionate expreſſions. It was ſent to the Philippians by Epaphroditus, who waited 
upon the Apoſtle from the Church of Philippi. Wes 
VII. Epiſtle to the Colgſſians. St Paul had not planted the Chriſtian faith, in 
perſon, at Ces but was concerned, nevertheleſs, in the converſion of the Colgſſians, 
by ſending other perſons to them for that purpoſe, particularly Epaphras. He wrote, 


therefore, this Epiſtle to them, in which he expreſſes his great ſatisfaction at their 
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conſtancy in the faith, and confirms them in it againſt thoſe, who would perſuade 
them (as they endeavoured to do all other Chriſtian converts) to a neceſſity of obſerv- 
ing the ceremonial law, alſo to arm them againſt a mixture of Gentile philoſophy 
with Chriſtian principles. | 

This Epiſtle was written at the ſame time, and place, with thoſe to the Epbe- 
ſans, and Philippians, and in the ſame ſtrain of expreſſions. It was ſent by Tychi- 
cus and Oneſimus. 

VIII. Epiſtle (The firſt) to the Theſſalonians. St Paul, himſelf, planted the 
Chriſtian faith at Theſalonica. His deſign in this, and the following Epiſtle, was 
the ſame, viz. By an early care, to ſupport and cheriſh the Theſſalonian Chriſtians 
_ the furious attacks, and the falſe and malicious ſuggeſtions of the Jewiſh 
zealots. 


2 and the following Epiſtle, were both written, during St Paul's ſtay at 
Corinth. 

IX. Epiſtle (The ſecond) to the e ea Grotius is of opinion, that this 
1 was written before the preceding, becauſe St Paul makes mention, in this, 

a letter he had already written to the Theſſalonians. It is probable, the Theſſa- 
lonians might have received a letter counterfeited in the name of St Paul, becauſe he 
obſerves to them, that he had ſigned this with his own hand, which was the token in 
every Epiſtle, to diſtinguiſh them from counterfeits. 

X. Epiſtle (The firſt) to Timothy. Timothy, to whom this Epiſtle was written, 
had been placed, by St Paul, over the Churches of Epheſus, and the neighbouring 
provinces. The Epiſtle to this very Church of Epheſus, ſome time before, ſhews, 
that the Jewiſh zealots had been the principal authors of the irregularities and diſ- 
putes among the Epheſian Chriſtians. And, upon comparing the ſubject of that 
Epiſtle with this to Timothy, it is natural to conclude, that the faction, which had 
gained but little ground at the date of the former, had, by this time, made ſuch a 
progreſs, as to call for a vigorous and timely ſuppreſſion. 

This Epiſtle is ſaid to have been written from Laodicea, after St Paul's firſt impri- 
ſonment. | 

XI. Epiſtle (The ſecond) to Timothy, This Epiſtle is univerſally agreed to have 
been dated from Rome, during the Apoſtle's ſecond confinement under Nero, and 
and not long before his martyrdom. The ſubſtance of it is clearly of a piece with 
the firſt, the prevailing errors above-mentioned calling for yet freſh advice and 
encouragement to Timothy, who was ſent to ſuppreſs them. 

XII. Epiſtle to Titus. St Paul had conſtituted Titus Biſhop in the iſland of 
Crete, where he himſelf had preached the Goſpel. The occaſion of the Apoſtle's 
writing this Epiſtle to him was much the fame with thoſe to Timothy. The 
naturally bad diſpoſition of the Cretans was improved and made worſe by the 
Jewiſh zealots, abounding in that iſland : againſt whoſe ignorant and malicious 
prejudices the Apoſtle levels all the characters he gives of a good Biſhop, or Church- 
governor, and the ſeveral directions for the conduct of perſons of both ſexes, according 
to their reſpective ages, ſtations, and degrees. | 

This Epiſtle is faid to have been written from Nicopolis, a city of 
Macedonia. | | 

XIII. Epiſtle to Philemon. This Epiſtle is written to a private perſon, and upon 
a private occaſion. Oneſimus, a ſervant to Philemon, the Coloſſian, one of St 
Paul's converts, had robbed, and ran away from his maſter. St Paul, accidentally 
meeting with him at Rome, converted him to the Chriſtian faith, and ſent him 
back to his maſter, with this letter of reconciliation. 

The ingenious author of the Chriſtian Hero has put this Epiſtle into a modern 
dreſs, after obſerving, that nothing more fully expreſſes a man's particular character, 
than his letters to his intimate friends. It is as follows, | 


SI X, 
: [ T is with the deepeſt ſatisfaction, that I hear you every day commended for 
I {your generous behaviour to all of that faith, in the articles of which I had the 
* honour and happineſs to initiate you; for which, tho I m aſſume an authority 
* to oblige your compliance in a requeſt I am going to make to you, yet I chuſe 
rather to apply my ſelf to you as a friend, than an Apoſtle ; for with a man of 
* your generous temper, I know I need not a more powerful pretence than that of 
my age and impriſonment, Vet is not my petition for my ſelf, but in behalf of the 
| | 5 A © bearep- 
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© bearer, your ſervant Oneſimus, who has robbed you, and ran away from you. 
* What he has defrauded you of, I will be anſwerable for; this ſhall be a demand 
upon me; not to ſay, that you owe me your very ſelf. 1 called him your ſervant; 
© but he is now alſo to be regarded by you in a greater relation, even that of your 
« fellow-chriſtian : for I eſteem him a ſon of mine, as much as your ſelf : nay 
* methinks it is a certain peculiar endearment of him to me, that I had the happi- 
* neſs of gaining him in my confinement. I beſeech you to receive him, and think 
it an act of providence, that he went away from you for a ſeaſon, to return more 
improved to your ſervice for ever. 


This letter (adds the author) is the ſincere image of a worthy, pious, and brave 
man, and the ready utterance of a generous Chriſtian temper. How handſomel 
does he aſſume, tho' a priſoner ? How humbly condeſcend, tho' an Apoſtle? 
Could any requeſt have been made, or any perſon obliged, with a better grace ? 
Deſervedly, therefore, is this Epiſtle, tho' of a private nature, joined, in the Canon, 
with the other Epiſtles of this great * rg 

XIV. Epiſtle to the Hebrews. All the antient copies, and tranſlations, and the 
concurrent teſtimonies of the beſt writers, antient and modern, afford ſuch an evi- 
dence of St Paul's being the true author of this Epiſtle, that the objections to the 
contrary are of little, or no weight. His mentioning himſelf, in it, as lately a 
priſoner, and in Italy, and his promiſe to viſit the Hebrews, together with Timo- 
thy, who had been releaſed from impriſonment, both denote the writer, and point 
out the time of writing this Epiſtle ; namely, juſt after the deliverance of St Paul 
from his firſt trial at Rome. | 

The Hebrews, to whom this Epiſtle was addreſſed, were the believing Jews of 
Paleſtine, with whom St Paul held a conſtant intimacy and correſpondence. The 
deſign of it was to convince them, and, by their means, all the Jewiſh converts, 
whereſoever diſperſed, of the inſufficiency and aboliſhment of the ceremonial and 
ritual law. In order to which, he undertakes to ſhew, firſt, the ſuperior excel- 
lency of Chriſt's perſon above that of Moſes ; ſecondly, the ſuperiority of Chriſt's 
prieſthood above the Levitical ; thirdly, the meer figurative nature, and utter inſuf- 
ficiency, of the legal ceremonies and facrifices; and, fourthly, that to forſake the 
Moſaical Law was not, as the Jews boldly aſſerted, to apoſtatize from God, but 
was their indiſpenſible duty and obligation. Theſe particulars are intermixed with 


proper inferences and exhortations, all tending to ſhew the Jewiſh Chriſtians the 
unreaſonableneſs, folly, and danger of relapſing into Judaiſm. 


The moſt probable reaſon, why the Apoſtle did not prefix his name to this 
Epiſtle, ſeems to be, that he might give the leſs offence to the infidel Jews of that 
country, who were enraged at him as a preacher to the Gentiles ; or that, having 
acknowledged himſelf to be an Apoſtle of the circumciſion, he might, by concealing 
his name, give the leſs diſguſt to ſuch Jewiſh Chriſtians as were not fully weaned 
from their prejudices in that matter. 

Origen, in a paſſage of his homilies on this Epiſtle, ſpeaks of it as follows. 
The ſtile of this letter ſeems to be more polite than that of St Paul, who owned 
* himſelf to be rude and plain in ſpeech. It contains however admirable thoughts, 

which are not unworthy the writings of that Apoſtle. I am of opinion, that the 
thoughts are that Apoſtle's, but the ſtile and compoſition ſome other perſon's. 
Therefore, if any Church thinks it to be the writing of St Paul, we have reaſon 
to approve their opinion, becauſe it is not without ground that our anceſtors have 
taught us, by tradition, that it was St Paul's. Some aſcribe it to Clement, Biſhop 
of Rome, and others to St Luke.” 
This Epiſtle was placed among the canonical writings of St Paul, in the canon 
of the council of Laodicea, and in all the other catalogues of the canonical books 
of the Greek Church. As to the Latin Church, St Jerom informs us, it was not 
commonly received by many. The Arians rejected it, becauſe it furniſhed argu- 
ments againſt their tenets, and for the fame reaſon the Catholics defended it. In 
fine, there were no doubts ſtarted concerning it till the IIId century, and thoſe 
doubts ceaſed in the Vth. ee WOW 234 | 2 2 85 0 

F. Simon has a remarkable paſſage in relation to this Epiſtle. The book (ſays 
he) where the moſt of that ſort of citations are found (viz. Of the ſenſe, and not 
* the very words of ſcripture) is the Epiſtle of St Paul to the Hebrews, where we 
find nothing elſe but paſſages of the Old Teſtament, explained in a manner that 
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is altogether allegorical, and foreign to the letter; which has given an occaſion 
to ſome writers to ſuſpect, that St Paul was not the author. But it ſeems on the 
contrary, that, if we reflect upon the Phariſees method in their expounding ſcrip- 
ture, it cannot be attributed to any other than to that holy Apoſtle ; who, having 
ſtudied in Jeruſalem under the Doctor Gamaliel, did penetrate into all the moſt 
refined points of their ſecret and myſtical interpretations of the Bible. And 
indeed, after I had recommended the reading of this Epiſtle to a Jew, who was 
well read in his own antient authors, he, having peruſed it, freely declared, that 
it muſt needs have been written by ſome Mekubal (man of tradition) of his own 
nation. And he was fo far from telling me, that St Paul had wreſted the true 
ſenſe of ſcripture with his allegories at pleaſure, that he extolled his profound 


{kill in the ſublime ſenſe of the Bible, and always returned to his great Mekubal, 
of whom he never ſpake but with admiration.” 
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EPISTLE OF S. JAMES. 8. James's GENERAL EPISTLE. 
EPISTLES OF S. PETER. 8 S. PETER's GENERAL EPISTLES. 
EPISTLES OF S. JOHN. e JS. Joun's GENERAL EPiSTLEs. 
EPISTLE OF S. JUDE. 8. Jupe's GENERAL EpPISTLE. 


EPISTLES and GOSPELS. Select portions of ſcripture, taken out of the 
writings of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, and appointed to be read, in the commu- 
nion-ſervice, on ſundays, and holidays. They are thought to have been ſelected by 
St Jerom, and by him put into the lectionary. It is certain they were very antiently 
appropriated to the days whereon we now read them, fince they are not only of 
general uſe throughout the weſtern Church, but are alſo commented upon in the 
homilies of ſeveral antient Fathers, which are faid to have been preached upon 
thoſe very days, to which theſe portions of ſcripture are now affixed. 

The Epiſtles and Gofpels are placed in an admirable order and method, and bear a 
ſpecial relation to the ſeveral days, whereon they are read. The year is diſtin- 
guiſhed into two parts; the firſt being deſigned to commemorate Chriſt's living 
among us, the other to inſtruct us to live after his example. The former takes in 
the whole time from Advent to Trinity-ſunday, the latter all the ſundays from 
Trinity to Advent, During the firſt of theſe ſeaſons, the Epiſtles and Gofpels are 
calculated to raiſe in us a grateful ſenſe of what our Saviour did, and ſuffered, for 
us, and ſet before our eyes his nativity, circumciſion, and manifeſtation to the Gen- 
tiles; his doctrines, and miracles; his baptiſm, faſting, and temptation ; his agony 
and bloody ſweat ; his croſs and paſſion ; his death, burial, reſurrection, and aſcen- 
fion ; and his mifſion of the Holy Ghoſt. During the ſecond ſeaſon of the 
year, the Epiſtles and Goſpels tend to inſtruct us in the true paths of Chriſtianity, 


and point out to us what virtues to follow, and what vices to avoid. See 


COLLECTS... | 
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EPULONES. [Tat.] Certain prieſts of the antient Romans, ſo called, ab C:czro, 


epulis, becauſe they preſided at the ſacred banquets, ſports, and ſacrifices. They 
were inſtituted by Numa, to the number of three ; but were afterwards encreaſed 
to /even ; the four laſt of whom are ſuppoſed to have been added by Sylla. Their 


Orat. de Ha - 
ruſpic. re- 
ſponſ. 


office was, to appoint, and give notice, when theſe feaſts were to be held in honour Liv. lib. 
of the gods; to take care that nothing was wanting towards their celebration; to u. 


collect the gifts of particular perſons, made out of devotion, and to oblige the heirs 
2 os who had given any thing of this kind by will, to pay it, or compel them 
y law. 

This prieſthood is by Pliny the Younger ſet upon an equal foot with that of the 
Augurs ; when, upon a vacancy in each order, he ſupplicates his maſter Trajan to 
be admitted to either. The whole Epiſtle, being an inſtance of modeſty and wit, 
deſerves to be ſet down. | | 

PLrinius TRAJANo. Cum ſciam, Domine, ad teſtimonium laudemque 
morum meorum pertinere tam boni principis judicio exornari, rogo, dignitati, ad 
quam me provexit indulgentia tua, del auguratum, vel ſeptemviratum, quia vacant, 
adjicere digneris, ut jure ſacerdotii precari deos pro te publice pofſim, quos nunc precor 
pretate privata. I. e. | TE. | 

*PLiny To TRAJAN. Being convinced, Sir, of what conſequence it 
is to my character to enjoy the favour and eſteem of ſo good a prince, I beg you 


* would 
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© would add to the dignity, your indulgence has already conferred upon me, that of 
* Augur or Epulo, 42 which orders there is now a vacancy ; that, by the right 
© of prieſthood, I may publickly pray to the gods, whom I now invoke only in 
my private devotions, for your majeſty's health and happineſs. | 


EQUIRIA, [Lat.] Games of the antient Romans, in honour of the god 
Mars; fo called, ab equis, becauſe they conſiſted chiefly of horſe. races. They 
were celebrated twice in the year ; the firſt time in February, in the Campus 
Martius. 


Jamque duæ reſtant noctes de menſe ſecundo, 
lib. ii. ver. Marſque citos junctis curribus urget equos. 
37. Ex vero poſitum permanſit Equiria nomen; 
Quæ Deus in campo proſpicit ipſe ſuo. 
To end the ſecond month, two nights remain; 
Mars drives the foaming ſteed, and ſhakes the flowing rein: 
Hence the Equiria, martial games, begun ; 
In his own field the nimble courſers run, 
Whilſt from his temple's height the warrior God looks on. 
The ſecond Equiria were celebrated in March. 
Id. ib. lib. 1. Altera gramineo ſpectabis Equiria campo, 
AE Quem Tyberis curvis in latus urget aquis. 
Again th Equiria in the field are ſeen, 
| Where yellow Tyber laves the verdant green. 
ERAT O. One of the Muſes. See Muss. 
Evsrarn. EROT IA or EROTIDIA. [Gr.] An antient feſtival of the Theſpians, 
fub, fine Iliad. in honour of *Epws, i. e. Cupid, the god of love. It was celebrated every fifth 
. year, with ſports and games, wherein the Muſicians and others contended. 
P.uTaxcn. If any quarrels had happened among the people, it was uſual at this time to 
. offer ſacrifices and prayers to the deity of love, to put an end to them, and 
b pProcure a reconciliation. 
Es AIAs or ESAIAH. See Is IA. 
| 
DP'Hzexzz- ESCHK ALLAH. Divine Love. [Arab.] The Mohammedans have ſuch 
888 noble and ſublime ſentiments concerning the divine love, that they ſeem, in this 


reſpect, to equal the Chriſtians themſelves. The degrees of Divine Love, according 
to that people, are friendſhip, love, deſire, ardour, and extaſy. Some add to theſe 
enthuſiaſm and rage. 

In the chapter Taoubat of the Koran, the love of God is laid down as eſſentially 
eceſſary to all the faithful, in theſe words : If you love your fathers, and your 
mothers, your children, your brethren, your wives, your relations, the goods you 
have acquired, the buſineſs you have in hand, and laſtly your houſes and habita- 
tions, in which you take delight, more than God and his Prophet, and more 
than war againſt the infidels, you will draw down on you the vengeance of God, 
who will entirely abandon you.” 

Ahmed, the ſon of Jahia, a native of Damaſcus, reading one day, to his father 
and mother, the hiſtory of the ſacrifice, which Abraham would have made of his 
ſon to God, thoſe good people ſaid to him; ariſe, begone, we give and conſecrate 
thee to God: after which words, Ahmed, taking the road to Mecca, ſaid to God, 
I have no father and mother but thee, and dedicated himſelf entirely to the ſervice 
of the temple. After twenty years abſence, Ahmed, defiring to ſee his parents, 
came to Damaſcus, and knocking at the door, his mother demanded who it was, 
to whom he replied, I am your ſon Ahmed : but the good woman anſwered him ; 
we had formerly a ſon of that name, whom we gave to God; but now we acknow- 
ledge neither Ahmed, nor any other, for our ſon. 
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A celebrated Arabian author ſays, that love is, properly, a tendency and inclina- 
tion, which the ſole and true good has for its ſovereign beauty, in general, and in 
particular; and this may be conſidered in four different manners: for it is either 
from general to general, or from general to particular, or from particular to parti- 
lar, or, laſtly, from particular to general: which he thus explains. 

The firſt manner of conſidering love is, when God contemplates his own eſſence, 
in the mirrour of his own eſſence, without the intervention of any ſubſtance; and 
it is by this means he produces from all eternity this firſt kind of love. The ſecond 
way of conſidering love is from general to particular, and is, when God, by his own 
eflence, which is one, throws an infinity of regards on the ſplendors of his beauty, 
whether it be the excellence of his divine attributes, or the perfection of his works. 
The third fort of love, which leads from particular to particular, is that of men, 
who, conſidering the rays and refleCtions of the ſovereign beauty, found in tranſient 
and periſhable objects, make them the ſubject of their employment, and the object 
of their felicity. Laſtly, The fourth manner of conſidering love is, from particular 
to univerſal, and it is this, which makes the ſouls, choſen by God, quit all thoughts 
and affections for things below, and conſider their qualities and properties only as 
means to raiſe themſelves to him, who poſſeſſes them all in their ſource. This 
was the ſtate of that Arabian, who faid ; © My heart is beyond the bounds and 
* confines of created things; my heart is above the circumference of the Hea- 
* vens; my heart is entirely diſengaged from all qualities and attributes; laſtly, 
© my heart can receive no other impreſſions than thoſe of the ſplendor of the divine 
< eſſence. 


It was with reſpect to the firſt of theſe kinds of love, that a Perſian Poet 
expreſſed himſelf allegorically, in the following verſes: 


No other, but himſelf, is acquainted with his beauty. 

He has lifted up its flandard in his eternal kingdom: 

He lands in no need of Heaven to ſerve him as a cheſs-board, 
Nor the ſun and ſtars as cheſs-men : 


Himſelf alone, with himſelf, plays the ineffable game of love. 


From theſe four ſorts of love (ſays another Arabian) it may be collected, that God, 
properly ſpeaking, can love only himſelf, and that, when he ſays of men, I love 
them, and they love me, he ſeems to give a pledge for the purchaſe of our love : 
but, to ſpeak the truth, it is he himſelf, who is concealed under the veil, and who, 
being as it were in diſguiſe, is at once the ſeller and the buyer, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the buyer and the thing bought. 
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ESCHRAKITES. A ſect of the Mohammedans, who believe, that the ſove- Ric aur, 


reign good of man conſiſts in the contemplation of God. They avoid all manner of 


the ſenſual paradiſe of Mohammed. The moſt able preachers in the royal moſques 
are of this ſect. | ni. 
The Eſchrakttes believe a Trinity in the Godhead, which they uſually illuſtrate by 


three folds in an handkerchief, which, in that reſpect, is three, tho but one entire 
piece of linnen. 


ESD RAS (THE Two Books or). Apocryphal books of ſcripture. Theſe 
two books (which appear among the apocryphal books of our Bible) were always 
excluded the Jewiſh Canon, andare too abſurd to be admitted as canonical by the 
Romaniſts themſelves. They are ſuppoſed to have been written originally in Greek 
by ſome Helleniſtical Jew ; tho' ſome imagine, they were firſt written in Chaldee, 
and afterwards tranſlated into Greek. It is uncertain when they. were compoſed, 
tho' it is generally agreed, that the author wrote before Joſephus. 

The fir/t book of Eſdras is chiefly hiſtorical, and gives an account of the return 
of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity, the building of the temple, and the 
eſtabliſhment of divine worſhip. The truth it contains is borrowed from the 
canonical book of Ezra : the reſt is exceedingly fabulous and trifling. The ſecond 


book is written in the prophetical way, and pretends to viſions. and revelations, but 


7 8 and abſurd, that the ſpirit of God could have no concern in the dictating 
ot them. | [ 
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vice, and appear always in good humour. They love muſic and poetry, and deſpiſe 3 * 
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ESMA ALLAH. 2 The names of God. In the chapter Aaraf of the 
Koran, it is faid ; God has many excellent names; invoke him by thoſe names, and 
ſeparate your ſelves from thoſe, who give him falſe names. An interpreter ſays, this 
verſe was pronounced on occaſion of Abougehel, who, over-hearing a Muſfulman, 
in his prayers, invoking God, ſometimes by the name of Allah, and ſometimes by 
the name of Rahman, which ſignifies clement and merciful, faid to the companions 
of Mohammed ; your prophet teaches you, that there is but one God, why then 
does this Muſſulman invoke two? Then Mohammed anſwered this ignorant by 
the words of the preceding verſe. 

The Mohammedans pretend, that God has ninety-nine excellent names, which, 
together with that of Allab, make an hundred. For this reaſon their chaplets 
conſiſt of an hundred beads, at each of which they invoke one of theſe names of 
God ; and they have an antient tradition, aſſuring them, that whoever frequently 
invokes them, ſhall find the gates of paradiſe open: this makes many of them inceſ- 
ſantly telling over their beads. 

An author ſays, that theſe ninety-nine names are ſo many attributes of God, 
which are all excellent, ſuch as juſtice, goodneſs, mercy, &c. that we ought to 
praiſe him for all theſe perfections, and that this is called invoking his excellent 
names ; but that there is another way of fulfilling this command, of a more exalted 
nature, and which conſiſts in forming our ſelves after the divine perfections, that 
men may diſcover in us the image and ſimilitude of God, 

As to the falſe names of God, which the Muſſulmans reject, they are thoſe, 
which the antient Arabians gave him, ſuch as Abou! Mukarrem, (liberal or magni- 


ficent father) and Abiadh al ovagiah (he who hath the white face); alſo thoſe, which 


the philoſophers give him, ſuch as he firſt cauſe ; for the Mohammedans allow 
neither cauſe, nor effect, in God. They reject likewiſe all thoſe names, which 
the Gentile Arabians gave to their idols. 

The Muſſulmans pretend, that Jeſus Chriſt wrought all his miracles by virtue of 
the ineffable name of God. This name, they fay, was engraven on the ſtone, 
which Japhet gave his children, to bring down rain from Heaven: and it was by 
virtue of this name, that Noah made the ark float on the waters, and governed it at 
his pleaſure, without oars or rudder. 

Motaſſem, the eighth Caliph, was the firſt, who added the name of God to 
his own; in which he was imitated by his ſucceſſors, to whoſe names we al- 
5 1 added the words Billab, Alallah, Lellah, &c. which ſignify, of God, 

y God, &c. | 

The word Biſinillab, which ſignifies in the name of God, and which ſtands at 
the head of every chapter of the Koran, did not formerly make the beginning of 
the Muſſulmans prayers. It was Moez the Fatemite, firſt Caliph of Egypt, who 
added it to them. 

It is to be obſerved, that the Mohammedans call, in Arabic, E/m al addbem, 
the great name, what the Hebrews call znefable, and the Greeks Tetragrammaton. 
This great name is that of Allah. See ALLAH. | 


ESTHER (TRE Book or). A canonical book of the Old Teſtament. 
It is matter of diſpute, whether this book was included in the canon of the Jews. 
St Jerom, and other Chriſtian writers, rank it among thoſe, which were of the 
Jewiſh Canon: the canons of Melito, St Athanaſius, and others, exclude it. The 


xx laſt chapters, beginning at the 4th verſe of the tenth chapter, are not in the 


Hebrew text. They are, probably, a compoſure of ſeveral pieces collected by 
the Helleniſtical Jews, and are therefore deſervedly thrown out of the canon of the 
ſacred books. 

This book contains the hiſtory of a Jewiſh virgin, named Eſther, a kinſwoman 
of Mordecai, a Jew, dwelling at Shuſhan, in the reign of Ahaſuerus, one of the 
kings of Perſia, The tranſcendent beauty of this Jewiſh maid advanced her to 
the throne of Perſia, and the bed of Ahaſuerus; and this gave her an opportunity, 
by her intereſt with the King, to fave the lives of all her country-men, then in Perſia, 
whoſe deſtruction was plotted by Haman, a favoutite of the King. Mordecai, 
who diſcovered the deſigns of Haman to the Queen, and who had before diſcovered 
another conſpiracy againſt the King, was advanced to the greateſt honours of the 
kingdom, -and Haman, the enemy of the Jews, hanged on a gibbet of his own 


reparing. 
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The learned have been puzzled to diſcover who this King Ahaſuerus was, and ANIM - x 
conſequently to ſettle the chronology of this book. Archbiſhop Uſher ſuppoſes him 24,7 
to be Darius Hiſtaſpis, and Artyſtona to be Efther, whom he married. Scaliger 
makes him to be Xerxes, and his > ve Hameſtris to be the Eſther of ſacred ſtory : De Emendat. 
his principal reaſon is, the ſimilitude between the names of Ether and Hameſtris. But 9 lb vi. 
Joſephus poſitively aſſerts, that the Abaſuerus of ſcripture was the Artaxerxes Lon- Ama: Ub: 1. 
gimanus of profane ſtory ; and the LXX, throughout the whole book of Eſther, © * 
wherever Ahaſuerus is mentioned in the Hebrew text, tranſlate it Artaxerxes. Moſt 
writers, both antient and modern, adhere to this opinion : and, indeed, the extra- 
ordinary kindneſs, ſhewed by Artaxerxes to the Jews, can ſcarce be accounted for 
otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing they had, at the Perſian court, ſo powerful an advo- 
cate, as Eſther, to ſollicit for them. 

Nor 1s there leſs uncertainty as to the author of the book of Eſther. Many of 
the Chriſtian Fathers attribute this hiſtory to Ezra. Euſebius believes it to be more 
modern, Others aſcribe it to Joachim the high-prieſt, the grandſon of Joſedec. 
Moſt conceive Mordecai to have been the author of it, and join Eſther with him in the 
compoſition of it. M. Du Pin conjectures, that the great ſynagogue, to preſerve Canon of Scr. 
the memory of this remarkable event, and to account for the original of the feaſt of B. I. ©: 
Purim, ordered this book to be compoſed, which they approved, and placed in the 
canon of the facred books. 

Maimonides aſſerts, that, when the Meſſiah comes, he will deſtroy the writings Bazxace, 
of the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, but will preſerve the hiſtory of Ether, that "EI L _ 
it may be read as long as the world endures. . 


ESSENES or ESSENIANS. One of the three antient ſects of the Jews. Jos En. 
They outdid the Phariſees in their moſt rigorous obſervances. For, being origi- 2 5 4 
nally of the ſame ſect with them, they reformed upon them, in the ſame manner lib. xvii c. 
as, among the Romaniſts, the Carthuſians and Ciſtertians have upon the Benedictins. 2. 2 de Bello 
They held abſolute Predeſtination, without allowing to man any free-will at all, 17, ö 
or any liberty of choice. They allowed a future ſtate, but denied a reſurrection from 
the dead. Although our Saviour very often cenſured all the other ſects of the Jews, 
yet he never ſpake of the Eſſenes, nor is there any mention of them throughout the 
whole New Teſtament. This ſeems to have proceeded from their retired way of 
living. For, their abode being moſtly in the country, they ſeldom came into the 
cities, nor were they, in our Saviour's time, ever ſeen in the temple, or in any 
public aſſembly : beſides that they were a very honeſt and ſincere ſort of people, ; 
without guile or hypocriſy, and therefore did not lie open to cenſure and reproof, 7 
as the reſt did. | 
Their way of living was very peculiar and remarkable. They did not marry, joszen. de 
but adopted the children of other perſons, whom they bred up in the inſtitutions of 2 Jud. 
their own ſet. They deſpiſed riches, and had all things in common. They © 
abſtained from the uſe of oils and perfumes, as luxurious and effeminate. The 
received all travellers of their own ſect with great kindneſs and pn, ye” 6 They 
never changed their cloaths, till they were entirely worn out, and unfit for uſe. 
They were, in a moſt eſpecial manner, religious. They did not ſpeak before ſun- 
riſe, excepting that they put up a prayer to God, that he would make the ſun riſe 
upon them. They applied themſelves to labour till eleven in the morning, when 
they aſſembled together, and bathed themſelves in cold water. Being thus purified, 
they went into the common refectory, where they began and ended their meal 
with praiſe and thankſgiving to God. No noiſe or tumult ever diſordered the 
houſes, in which they dwelt. They kept a guard over their paſſions, and their 
word was as binding to them as an oath. They ſtudied the writings of the Antients, 
and enquired into the cure of diſeaſes, and the nature of medicinal herbs and roots. 
None were received into their ſect, till they had given thorough proofs of their 
continence and temperance. When admitted, they were ſtrictly bound not to com- 
municate the myſteries of their ſect to any other. f 
They expelled thoſe, whom they found guilty of any enormous crime. In their 
adminiſtration of juſtice they were moſt ſtrictly exact, never giving ſentence but 
when there were at leaſt an hundred preſent. Next to God, they had the higheſt 
reſpe& for their legiſlators, puniſhing with death thoſe, who ſpoke evil of them. 
When any ten of them fat together, no one of them ſpoke, but with the conſent 
of the other nine; and they carefully avoided ſpitting into the middle before them, 
| C 
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or on the right-hand. They diſtinguiſhed themſelves from all other Jews by the ſtrict 


_ obſervance of the ſabbath, not daring, on that day, ſo much as to move a veſſel 


out of its place, or even to eaſe nature. On other days, when they were obliged to 
do this — they uſed to dig a pit, a foot deep, with a ſmall iron pick-ax, which 
they carried about them, and then ſat over it, carefully covering their lower parts 
with their garment. | 

They were divided into four claſſes, according to the time they had been in the 
ſet, Many of them lived to the age of an hundred years. They were men of 
great conſtancy and reſolution, and, in the wars with the Romans, ſuffered all 
kinds of tortures, without a groan, rather than ſpeak evil of their Law-giver. 
Some of this ſect took upon them to foretel things to come, being bred up 
from their childhood in the ſtudy of their ſacred books, and the fayings of the 
__ — This is an abridgment of the long account, given of the Eſenes by 
Joſephus. | | 

Philo, likewiſe, ſpeaks of them, and diſtinguiſhes them into the Eſſenes of Judea 
and Syria, and the Efenes of Egypt and other parts. The firſt he calls Practical 
Eſſenes, and the others Therapeutic or Contemplative Eſenes. He derives their name 
from the Greek word O.., which ſignifies holy, 

Pliny, who likewiſe mentions this ſe&, ſpeaks of them as follows. On the 
weſtern fide of the lake Aſpbaltites dwell the Eſſenes. They are a ſolitary kind 
of men, living without women, and without money, and feeding upon the fruit 
of the palm-tree. They are daily recruited by new comers, whom the ſurges of 
ill fortune having made weary of the world, drive thither to take ſhelter in their 
inſtitution and manner of life. And thus for ſeveral thouſands of years (incredible 
as it may ſeem) this people is perpetually kept up, without any being born among 
them.” | 
The Romaniſts pretend, without any foundation, that the Eſenes were Chriſtian 
Monks, formed into a ſociety by St Mark, who founded the firſt Chriſtian 
Church at Alexandria, and from hence draw an argument for the divine 
inſtitution of monachiſm. The ground of this miſtake is, that Euſebius ſpeaks 
of certain Yherapeutæ, inſtituted by St Mark. But it is evident, from the 
accounts of Joſephus and Philo, that the Efenes were not Chriſtians, but 
ews. | 
: Deiſts, and Infidels, pretend to diſcover an agreement between the Chriſtian 
religion and the doctrines of the Eſſenes, and would from thence infer, that Chriſt 
and his followers were no other than a ſe& branched out from that of the Efenes. 
But there are no traces, in the accounts given by Philo and Joſephus, of the moſt 
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eſſential doctrines of Chriſtianity, ſuch as, the redemption of the world by the 
Mleſſiah, and the uſe of the two Chriſtian ſacraments. Beſides, almoſt all that is 
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culiar to them, being only in a higher degree the ſame things that were practiſed 
SO the Phariſees, ſuch as their ſuperſtitious waſhings, abſtaining from meats, and the 
like, are expreſsly condemned by our Saviour, who cenſured the practice of them 
in the Phariſees. It need not be added, that, contrary to the tenor of Chriſtianity, 


they forbad marriage, and denied the reſurrection from the dead. See THE“ 
RAPEUTZ@. | 


ESWARA. The ſovereign deity of the Seyvias, a ſet of the Indian Bramins. 
He has a wife, named Parvati. After ſhe was married to Eſwara, her father, 
intending to perform a Jagam, or ſacrifice, invited the Devetas, ſuch as the ſun, 
moon, and the reſt, but neglected Efwara, his ſon-in-law, ſaying ; he is not aworth 
of that honour, he is a fellow that ſubſifts only upon alms, and has no cloaths to put on. 
Eſwara, they pretend, was at that time inceg. and veiled under a ſhape, which made 
him unknown to all. Parvati, incenſed at her father's treatment of Eſwara, leaped 


into the fire, that was prepared for the ſacrifice, and was conſumed. Eſwara, exaſ- 


rated at the accident, was all over in a ſweat ; one of the drops of which happen- 
ing to fall to the earth, there ſprang from it Virrepadra, who immediately aſked 
his father, what commands he had for him. Eſwara bid him deſtroy the 
Fagam : accordingly Virrepadra killed ſome of the gueſts, and drove away 
others; kicked the ſun, and beat out all his teeth, and drubbed the moon 1o 
heartily, that the marks of his blows have continued in her face to 

this day. 
2 158 Eſwara 
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Eſwara is repreſented in temples under a very immodeſt ſhape, expre ſſing the 
commerce of the ſexes. This is grounded on a tradition, which the Bramins 
themſelves are partly aſhamed of, and is as follows. It happened one day, that a 
Monifiwvara came to viſit Eſwara, in a place where the latter uſed to careſs Parvati, 
He came at a very unſeaſonable hour, and, being refuſed admittance by the porter, 
broke out into an imprecation, that whoever ſhould worſhip Eſwara under the 
above-mentioned ſhape, might receive greater advantages, than if he worſhipped 
him under his proper figure. It is to this circumſtance, that thoſe ſcandalous 
images, under which Eſwara is worſhipped in the Pagods, owe their original : but 


he is repreſented under the figure of a man, in that ſtatue of him, which is carried 
about in public. 


ETERNITY. An attribute of Gop. By Eternity we mean infinite dura- 

tion, or exiſtence without beginning and without end. The ſelf-exiſtent Being (ſays 

the learned Dr Clarke) muſt of neceſſity be eternal. The ideas of Eternity and Demonſtra- 
© ſelf-exiſtence are ſo cloſely connected, that, becauſe ſomething muſt of neceffity 2 W * 
* be eternal, independently and without any outward cauſe of its being, therefore * mor 

it muſt neceſſarily be ſelf-exiſtent, and, becauſe it is impoſſible but ſomething muſt God. Prop. 

be ſelf- exiſtent, therefore it is neceſſary that it muſt likewiſe be eternal. To be * 
ſelf-exiſtent, is, to exiſt by an abſolute neceſſity in the nature of the thing itſelf. 

Now this neceſſity being abſolute, and not depending upon any thing external, 

muſt be always unalterably the ſame; nothing being alterable, but what is capa- 

ble of being affected by Ae without itſelf. That Being therefore, which 

has no other cauſe of its exiſtence, but the abſolute neceſſity of its own nature, 

muſt of neceſſity have exiſted from everlaſting, without beginning; and muſt of 
neceſſity exiſt to everlaſting, without end. | 

As to the manner of this eternal exiſtence ; it is manifeſt, it herein infinitel 
tranſcends the manner of the exiſtence of all created beings, even of ſuch as ſhall 

exiſt for ever; that whereas it is not poſſible for their finite minds to comprehend 

all that is paſt, or to underſtand perfe&tly all things that are preſent, much leſs to 

know all that is future, or to have entirely in their power any thing that is to 

come, but their thoughts, and knowledge, and power, muſt of neceſſity have 
degrees and periods, and be ſucceſſive and tranſient as the things themſelves : the 
eternal, ſupreme, cauſe, on the contrary, muſt of neceſſity have ſuch a perfect, 
independent, unchangeable comprehenſion of all things, that there can be no. one 

point or inſtant of his eternal duration, wherein all things, that are paſt, preſent, 
and to come, will not be as entirely known and repreſented to him in one ſingle 
thought or view ; and all things preſent and future be equally entirely in his power 

and direction; as if there was really no ſucceſſion at all, but all things were 
actually preſent at once. | 

The ſchoolmen ſuppoſe, that © the difference between the manner of the eternal Id. ibid. 
exiſtence of the ſupreme cauſe, and that of the exiſtence of created beings, is this; 

that, whereas the latter is a continual tranſient /ucce/ion of duration, the former is 

one point, or inſtant, comprehending Eternity, and wherein all things are really 
co-exiſtent, Upon which notion Archbiſhop Tillotſon ſays; © we may as well Vol. VII. 
conceive the immenſity of God to be a point, as his Eternity to be an inflant—And gan. A. 
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* how that can be together, which muſt neceſſarily be imagined to be co- exiſtent to 
© ſucceſſions, let them, that can, conceive. 


ETERNITY. The antients deified Eternity, who is variouſly repreſented upon MoxTrav- 
medals. In one of Titus, ſhe is repreſented as a woman, holding in her hands 3% P I 
the ſun and moon. In a medal of Fauſtina the mother, Eternity is pictured as B. III. c. i. 
a woman, carrying in her right-hand a globe, on which is a bird, ſuppoſed 
to be a Phenix, which, by its renovation, and by that means becoming im- 
mortal, is an apt ſymbol of an eternal duration. In a medal of the Emperor 
Philip, Eternity is deſigned by an elephant, with a boy upon his back, carry- 
ng IOWA. The elephant is faid to be a ſymbol of Eternity, becauſe of its 
ong life. | | 
Fiernity has a covering on her head, becauſe we can never find out her begin- Av» 150x 
ning: her legs are bare, becauſe we ſee only thoſe parts of her, that are actually ng 288 
running on; and ſhe fits on a globe, with a ſcepter in her hand, to ſhew, that ſhe | 
is ſovereign miſtreſs of all things. 
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ETHNOPHRONES. [Gr.] In Engliſh, Pagani gers. So they called 
thoſe heretics of the VIIth century, who, profeſſing Chriſtianity, joined thereto 
all the ceremonies and follies of Paganiſm, ſuch as Judicial Aſtrology, divinations of 
all kinds, &c. and who obſerved all the feaſts, times, and ſeaſons of the Gentiles. 
The word is compounded of the Greek 40, G., nation, and pznr, thought or ſentiment. 


EVANGELICS. Another name of Proteſtants. See PROTESTANTS. 


EVANGELIST. A general name of thoſe, who write, or preach, the 
goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. The word is of Greek derivation, and ſignifies one, wh 
publiſhes glad tidings, or is the meſſenger of good news. | 

Philip, one of the ſeven Deacons of Cæſarea, is ſtiled the Evangeliſt. St Paul, 
enumerating the ſeveral orders of Chriſtians, according to the gifts beſtowed on 
them, reckons Evangeliſts in the third place, after Apoſtles and Prophets, and before 
Paſtors and Teachers. | 
* Evangeliſts (ſays a learned author) were preſbyters of principal ſufficiency, 
whom the Apoſtles ſent abroad, and uſed as agents in eccleſiaſtical affairs, where- 
ſoever they ſaw need. They, whom we find to have been named in ſcripture 
Evangeliſts, Ananias, Apollos, Timothy, and others, were thus employed. And 
concerning Evangeliſts afterwards, in Trajan's days, the hiſtory eccleſiaſtical 
noteth, that many of the Apoſtles diſciples and ſcholars, which were then alive, 
and did with ſingular love of wiſdom affect the heavenly word of God, to ſhew 
their willing minds in executing that, which Chriſt firſt of all requireth at the 
hands of men, they fold their poſſeſſions, gave them to the poor, and, betakin 
themſelves to travel, undertook the labour of Evangeliſts ; that is, they painfully 
preached Chriſt, and delivered the goſpel to them, who as yet had never heard 
the doctrine of faith.” 


The term Evangeliſis is, at preſent, confined to the writers of the four Goſpels, 
viz. St Matthew, St Mark, St Luke, and St John. 
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EVANGELIUM. [Gr.] So the Greek Chriſtians call a ſacred book, in 
which the Goſpels are ſet down, not in a continued ſeries of evangelical hiſtory, but 
divided into certain ſections or portions, which conſtitute proper leſſons, for the uſe of 
each day and feſtival, ſometimes out of one Evangeliſt, and ſometimes out of ano- 
ther. But, excepting ſolemn feſtivals, which require a particular goſpel, on the 
other days of the year they are ſo diſtributed, that they firſt divide the text of one 
Evangeliſt into ſections, till the whole is finiſhed, and then go on to the next. 
Hence they call their ſundays by the name of ſome one Evangeliſt, and fay the firſt, 
or ſecond, ſunday of St Matthew, and ſo on. The Deacon, who reads the goſpels, 
is called way yam, evangehiſta, and, before he begins reading, he turns to the 
Prieſt, and begs his bleſſing. ; | | 

There is an appendix to this book, intituled Evangeliſtarium. It contains thirty- 


five canons, or rules, for finding the Goſpels of every ſunday in the year, and for 
finding Eaſter for ever. 


EUCHARIST. The Chriſtian ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, ſo called from 
the Greek EN psi, which ſignifies giving of thanks. 

This ſacrament, as well as that of baptiſm, was inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, 
and the adminiſtration of it committed by him to his Apoſtles, and to their 
ordinary ſucceſſors to the end of the world. The facramental elements were to 
be conſecrated; with ſolemn prayers and bleſſings, by the Biſbop or Preſident, 
and then delivered, by the Deacons, to the people, as well to thoſe who were abſent, 
as thoſe preſent. 

In the beginnings of Chriſtianity, the whole Church, or body of Chriſtians, who 
had been baptized into the faith of Chriſt, uſed conſtantly to meet together at the 
Lord's table. But, as Chriſtians multiplied, a more exact diſcipline became neceſ- 
fary, and none were admitted to this ordinance, till they had arrived at the degree 


of the faithful. Catechumens, penitents, and all who were found guilty of any ſcan- 
dalous fault, were debarred from communion ; the two former, till they had paſſed 


through the ſeveral ſtages of Catechumenſhip and penance ; and the latter, till they 


had given ſufficient proofs of their repentance and amendment. They likewite 


gave the communion to new baptized infants, and ſometimes to perſons after they 
| 3 5 were 
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were dead, if it happened, that they were ſurprized with ſudden death, before the 
facrament could be adminiſtred to them: but this practice was ſoon forbidden. In 
thoſe early times, it was common for Chriſtians to keep by them, in their houſes, 
ſome part of the conſecrated elements, againſt emergent occaſions ; eſpecially to 
fortify and ſtrengthen their faith in times of perſecution, and to increaſe kindneſs 
and amity with one another. "big N 

As to the time, when they met together for this ſolemn action, it was generally at 
their public aſſemblies, on the Lord day always, beſides other days, eſpecially 
faturday ; on which day all the Churches in the world (thoſe only of Rome and 
Alexandria excepted) uſed to celebrate this facrament. What time of the day the 
took to do it, is not altogether ſo certain. Our blefled Saviour and his Apoſtles Socrat. lib. iv. 
celebrated it at night, at the time of the Jewiſh Paſſover ; but whether the Apoſtles, © ** 
and their immediate ſucceſſors, punctually obſerved this circumſtance, may be 
doubted. In Tertullian's time, they communicated about ſupper-time, and very Taru. 
often in the morning, before day, when they held their religious aflemblies ; of 7 5 — 
which Pliny takes notice. But this communicating at evening, or at night, ſeems 
to have laſted only during the extreme heats of perſecution ; for Cyprian expreſsly Ad Cecil. 
pleads againſt it, affirming, that it ought to © done in the morning ; which . 
practice, in a ſhort time, prevailed over moſt parts of the world. It is obſervable, 
that, while the ſpirit of Chriſtianity was yet warm and vigorous, the Chriſtians Can. Apoſt. 9. 
communicated every day, or as often as they met together for public worſhip. | 
This cuſtom of receiving the ſacrament every day continued ſome confiderable 
time in the Church, and wore off, in different Churches, ſooner or later, according 
as the primitive zeal began to abate and decay. In St Baſil's time, they commu- Bas. Ep. 
nicated four times a week, on ſunday, wedneſday, friday, and ſaturday. After- ar Ay wr | 
wards, as the power of religion began more ſenſibly to decline, it fell to once a | 
month, and from that to thrice a year, at the three great ſolemnities of Chriſtmas, 
Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. | | 

The celebration cf the Euchariſt being a principal part of public worſhip, it 
need not be obſerved, that it was always performed in the place of their religious 
aſſemblies. Indeed, under the ſeverity of perſecutions, they were forced to fly to 
the mountains, or to their vaults under ground, and to celebrate the ſacrament at 
the tombs of martyrs, and over the aſhes of the dead. Afterwards, when churches 
grew up into ſome beauty and regularity, and the ſeveral parts of the divine office 
began to have ſeveral places aſſigned to them, the communion-ſervice was removed 
to the upper or eaſt end of the church, and there performed upon a table of 
wood, which afterwards was changed for one of ſtone. The celebration of the 
facrament in any other place (except in caſes of extreme neceſſity) was expreſsly 
forbidden by the council of Laodicea. 

As to the manner of celebrating the Euchariſt ; after the cuſtomary oblations were 
made, the Deacon brought water to the Biſhop and Preſbyters, ſtanding round the Cx at * 
table, to waſh their hands; according to that of the Pfalmiſt : I will waſh my hands EET 
in innocency, and ſo will I compaſs thine altar, O Lord. Then the Deacon cried out Conſt. Apoſt. 
aloud ; mutually embrace and kiſs one another. This being done, the whole congre- my . 
gation prayed for the univerſal peace and welfare of the Church, for the tranquillity Ibid. c. x. 
and repoſe of the world, for the proſperity of the age, for wholſome weather, and 
for all ranks and degrees of men. After this followed the mutual ſalutation of the 
miniſter and people, the miniſter ſaying, The Lord be with you, and the people 
anſwering, And with thy ſpirit, The miniſter then cried, Lift up your hearts, and 
the people aſſenting anſwered, We liſt them up unto the Lord. The miniſter pro- 
ceeded ; Let us give thanks unto the Lord: the people returned, It is meet and juſt 
fo to do. Next, the miniſter faid aloud ; Holy things belong to holy perſons ; the people 
anſwering, There is one holy, one Lord Feſus Chriſt, After this, the Biſhop, or 
Preſbyter, took the ſacramental elements, and ſanctified them by a ſolemn bene- 
diction. The form of conſecration we have in St Ambroſe : © Lord, make this — Socr. 

* oblation, now prepared for us, to become a reaſonable and acceptable ſacrificſe,;ñ 5 
this, which is the figure of the body and blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; who, 

the day before he ſuffered, took bread in his facred hands, looked up to Heaven, 

giving thanks to thee, O holy Father, almighty and everlaſting God, bleſſed it, 

and, having broken it, gave it to his apoſtles and diſciples, ſaying, take, eat all 

of it; for this is my body, which is broken for many. Likewiſe alſo, after ſup- 

per, he took the cup, looking up to heaven, and giving thanks to thee, holy 


© Father, 
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Father, almighty and everlaſting God; and, having bleſſed it, gave it to his 


© apoſtles and diſciples, ſaying, take, and drink ye all of it, for this is my blood.” 
After this, he brake the bread, and delivered it to the deacon, who diſtributed it to 
the communicants ; and after that the cup: for the cuſtom of communicating under 
one kind only was then unknown. to the world, nay, and for above a thouſand years 
after Chriſt. In ſome caſes, it is true, they dipped the bread in wine; as in the 
caſe of new baptized: infants, and dying perſons, who could not otherwiſe have 
ſwallowed the bread. 

Their ſacramental wine was uſually mixed and diluted with water. Cyprian, in a 
long epiſtle, expreſsly pleads for it, as the only true and warrantable tradition, de- 
rived from Chriſt, and his Apoſtles; and endeavours to find out many myſtical 
ſignifications intended by it. | | : 

The poſture, in which they received the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, was not 
always the ſame. The Apoſtles, at the inſtitution of it by our Saviour, received it 
(according to the cuſtom of t — at their meals) Hying along on their ſides, upon 
beds, round about the table. How long this way of receiving it continued, is 
uncertain, In the time of Dionyſius Alexandrinus, the cuſtom was to fand at the 
Lord's table. Other geſtures were taken in, as the prudence and piety of the gover- 
nors of the Church judged moſt decent and comely. 

The bread and wine were delivered into the hands of the communicants, and 
not, as was the ſuperſtitious practice of after ages, injected or thrown into their 
mouths. Cyril adds, that they uſed to ſtretch out their right-hand, putting their 
left-hand under it; either to prevent any of the ſacramental bread from falling to the 
ground, or to repreſent thereby a kind of figure of a croſs. 

During the time of adminiſtration, they ſang hymns and pſalms, particularly the 
33d Pfalm ; which being done, the whole action was ſolemnly concluded with 
prayer and thankſgiving ; and the people being bleſſed by the Biſhop, or Preſbyter, 
and having ſaluted each other with a kiſs of peace, the aſſembly broke up, and 
they returned to their own houſes. | 

It is remarkable, what Optatus reports of ſome Donatiſt Biſhops, who, in their 
mad zeal againſt the Catholics, ordered the Euchariſt, which the Catholics had con- 
ſecrated, to be thrown to their dogs; but not without an immediate ſign of divine 
vengeance on them : for the dogs, inſtead of devouring the elements, fell upon 
their maſters, and tore them to pieces. 

It is related of St Laurence, that, being extended on a red hot grid-iron, in order 
to ſuffer martyrdom, the facramental bread and wine, which he had juſt before 
received, rendered him quite inſenſible of the force and violence of the fire; and 
that this ſurprizing event converted a great number of perſons, who were preſent 
at the fight. 

The Ads of S. Stephen relate a remarkable ſtory, in relation to the Euchariſt, of _ 
one Tharſicus an Acolyth ; who, as he was carrying home ſome of the conſecrated 
elements, met with a company of ſoldiers, who demanded of him, what he was 
carrying; and, upon his refuſal to diſcover the ſacred myſteries to thoſe infidels, 
beat him to death. The ſtory adds, that God confirmed his prudence and wiſdom 
by a miracle; for the ſoldiers, tho' they ſearched all over him, could not find what 
he wiſhed to conceal from them. 

Macedonius, Biſhop of Conſtantinople in the IVth century, a great perſecutor of 
the Novatians, having ſurprized ſome of thoſe poor people, obliged them, againſt 
their will, to communicate with him, by forcing open their mouths, and thruſtin 
the Euchariſt down their throats ; which was to them the moſt inſupportable of all 
puniſhments. 

The hiſtorian Sozomen relates, that a certain woman, of the Macedonian ſect, 


being obliged, by the threats of her huſband, to diflemble an inclination to embrace 


the Catholic faith, came to church, in order to receive the Euchariſt ; where, in- 
ſtead of ſwallowing the conſecrated bread, ſhe privately conveyed it away, and put 
another piece, which ſhe had brought with her, into her mouth : but, by the judg- 
ment of God, when ſhe endeavoured to eat it, ſhe found it changed into a ſtone ; 
upon which ſhe became a ſincere convert to the Catholic faith. 3 
St Auguſtin relates of one Acacius, that he came into the world with his eye-lids 
ſo cloſed, that he could ſee nothing, and that his mother, by applying the 
Euchariſt to his eyes, in the form of a puter, brought him preſently to fight. We 
are. likewiſe told of a young girl, who, being poſſeſſed by the devil, and having 
3 | | | continued 
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perfectly reſtored to health, by adminiſtring the Euchariſt to her. | 

In the CH uRcH of Roms, the prieſt only has the privilege of communi- 
cating under both kinds, whereas the laity communicate only under one ; and we 
are told, that this cuſtom was introduced, in order to put a ſtop to certain accidents, 
which degraded the dignity of the ſacrament. One of theſe was, the overgrown 
whiſkers and beards, of ſome, who received ; which, as they might reach into 
the cup, might by that means make ſome good Chriſtians ſick. The taking of the 


Cup from the Laity was enjoined by a decree of the council of Conſtance in the 
year 1414. 
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continued twenty-eight days without taking any nouriſhment, was diſpoſſeſſed, and 14. ib. T. 


XVI. 


P. 495+ 


The Romaniſts pay the moſt ſuperſtitious regard to the conſecrated elements. P 15 c a n a, 
If, in adminiſtring, the ſmalleſt bit of a wafer happens to fall to the ground, it PN Cerem. 


is not only taken up in the moſt reſpectful manner, but the place, on which it fell, 

is covered, for fear of treading upon the leaſt particle of it ; and the floor is after- 

wards ſcraped, and the ſhavings laid up in the ſacriſty. If little worms or maggots 

are found in the wafers, they are ſolemnly burnt, and the aſhes thrown into ſome 
ool or pond. 

In the GREEK CHuRcn, the laity, as well as the clergy, receive the commu- 
nion in both kinds. The bread is a loaf of a circular form, intended to repreſent 
the pence, which Judas received for betraying his maſter. The officiating prieſt 
cuts it croſs-wiſe, and pierces it with a knife, to repreſent the action of the ſoldiers 
piercing the ſide of Jeſus Chriſt with a ſpear. The wine, as among the Romaniſts, 
is mixed with water, The devotion of the Greeks, at the celebration of the 
Euchariſt, is exceflive: they make the moſt profound bows ; they proſtrate them- 
ſelves with their faces to the very ground, as going to receive the king of the invi- 
ſible world, accompanied by an innumerable hoſt of Angels. But they never expoſe 
the ſacrament, in order to be the object of the peoples adoration ; they never carry 
it in proceſſions, nor have any feſtivals inſtituted in honour of it. I omit to give 
a detail of the long and numberleſs prayers and reſponſes, which accompany their 
celebration of the communion, and ſhall only obſerve that the office of the Greek 
Church, in the adminiſtration of this ſacrament, is exactly conformable to the 
liturgy of St Chryſoſtom, which is thought to be either a ſpurious piece, or ſhame- 
fully corrupted. 

The doctrine and practice of the CHURCH or ENGLAND, in relation to the 
ſacrament of the Euchariſt, are fo plainly laid down in the XX VIIIth, XXIXth, and 
XXXth articles, and in the liturgy of that Church, that they need not here be re- 
preſented or explained. See COMMUNION-SERVICE, COMMUNION=-TABLE, Cup, 
HosT, SACRAMENT, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &c. | 


EUCHELAION. [Gr.] The ci of prayer. To ſuch penitents (in the Greek - 28 
ent State 


Church) as are conſcious of the guilt of any mortal fin, as adultery, fornication, or 


by the Biſhop, or Archbiſhop, aſſiſted by ſeven prieſts, and begins with this prayer. 
*Eaxaio Tis onAzymize, &c. i. e. O Lord, who with the oil of thy mercies haſt 
© healed the wounds of our ſouls, do thou ſanctify this oil, that thoſe, who are 
* anointed therewith, may be freed from their infirmities, and from all corporeal 
and ſpiritual evils. This oz/ of prayer is pure and unmixed oil, without any other 
compoſition ; a quantity whereof, ſufficient to ſerve for the whole year, is conſe- 
crated, on wedneſday in the Holy Week, by the Archbiſhop, or Biſhop. The 
Euchelaion of the Greeks anſwers to the Extreme Unction of the Romaniſts. 

In the adminiſtration of this oi of prayer, the prieſt dips ſome cotton at the end 
of a ſtick, and therewith anoints the penitent, in the form of a croſs, on the fore- 
head, on the chin, on each cheek, and on the backs and palms of the hands : after 
which he repeats this prayer. IIa re «yi, Lare Tor Juyxwr, &c. i. e. Hol 
Father, phyſician of fouls and bodies, who haſt ſent thine only ſon Jeſus Chriſt, 
healing infirmities and fins, to free us from death; heal this thy ſervant of corporeal 
and ſpiritual infirmities, and give him falvation and the grace of thy Chriſt, 
* through the prayers of our more than holy lady, the mother of God, the eternal 
virgin, through the aſſiſtance of the glorious, celeſtial, and incorporeal powers, 
through the virtue of the holy and life-giving croſs, of the holy and glorious pro- 
phet, the fore-runner John the Baptiſt, and of the holy and glorious Apoſtles, 
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and triumphant martyrs, of the holy and juſt fathers, and of the holy and life. 
© giving * Anargyres. 


EUCHITES. A name of the Meſſalian heretics. See MESSALIANS. 


EUDISTS. A congregation of miſionary prieſts, in France; fo called from 
their inſtitutor M. Eudes, a prieſt of the oratory. In the year 1643, he obtained 
letters patent from the King, and, having affociated eight prieſts, laid the founda- 
tions of the firſt houſe of this order, at Caen in Normandy. Several Biſhops, per- 
ceiving the good effects of this inſtitution, followed the example of M. Eudes, and 
erected the like ſeminaries in their reſpective dioceſes. Theſe ſocieties, increaſing 
in number, were formed into one congregation, by letters patent of the King, and 
put under the direction and government of M. Eudes. 

The Clercs, brought up in theſe ſocieties, were to be employed in miſſions. They 
reckon an hundred and ten, in which M. Eudes himſelf was concerned, not to 
mention a great many others, undertaken by his-order, in the pan" towns of 
the kingdom; in all which they effected an infinite number of converſions, reſti- 
tutions, and reconciliations. M. Eudes left behind him two books, containing 
what had been practiſed by him and his companions : the one he intituled 
The good Confeſſor, the other the Apoſtolical Preacher; both full of inſtruction 
for the miſſionaries, in every thing concerning the duties of confeſing and 


preaching. 


The Eudiſts make no vows: they are united only by the bonds of charity. 
Their habit is in nothing different from that of other priefts. It is a maxim 
with them to employ the revenues of their patrimonies and benefices in works of 
piety. They teach Divinity and Philoſophy in their houſes. They educate Clercs 
for the functions of the clericate, and to be ſent on mz/ions into the towns and 
country. g 

The congregation of the Eudiſis is aſſociated under the name and title of 
Jesus and MARY. It is governed by a ſuperior, who receives his powers from 
the Biſhops of each dioceſe, in which they have an eſtabliſhment. The Biſhops, 
therefore, are the protectors of this congregation, which is entirely under their 
Juriſdiction. 


EUDOXIANS. Chriſtian heretics, in the IVth century. They were Arians, 
who put themſelves under the direction of Eudoxus, Biſhop of Conſtantinople. 
This Hereſiarch had been educated by Lucian the martyr. As he was of a ſubtile 
and penetrating genius, he thought to raiſe his reputation by undertaking the ſupport 


of Arianiſm. The ſucceſs anſwered his hopes. He was choſen, by the Arians, 


Biſhop of Germanicia in Syria. He oppoſed the divinity of the Word in the 
council of Antioch in 341, and afterwards in the Arian councils of Sardica, Sir- 
mium, and Seleucia, He became Patriarch of Conſtantinople by the favour of the 


Emperor Conſtantius. He engaged the Emperor Valens, by an oath, to ſupport 
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the cauſe of Arianiſm. After the death of Arius, he became head of the Arian 
party, who from him took the name of Eudoxians. See ARIANS. 


EULOGIZ. [Gr.] So the Greek Church calls the Panis benedictus, or bread, 
over which a bleſſing is pronounced, and which is diſtributed to thoſe, who are 
unqualified to communicate. The name Eulogiæ was likewiſe antiently given to 
the conſecrated pieces of bread, which the Biſhops and Prieſts ſent to each other, for 
the keeping up a friendly correſpondence : thoſe preſents likewiſe, which were made 
out of reſpect or obligation, were called Eulogie. 

St Paulinus, Biſhop of Nola, about the end of the IVth century, having ſent 
five Eulogie at one time to Romanian, ſpeaks to him in theſe terms. That I may 
* not be wanting in the duties of brotherly love, I ſend you five pieces of bread, of 
* the ammunition of the warfare of Jeſus Chriſt, under whoſe ſtandard we fight, 
following the laws of temperance and ſobriety.” 


EUMENIDEIA. [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, in honour of the Furies, 
called by the Sicyonians, and others, EHI ec, i. e. favourable or propitious, out 
of an opinion, that their true names were an unlucky omen. This feſtival was 
obſerved once every year, with facrifices, at which pregnant ews, cakes, and 

3 | libations 


libations of honey and wine, were offered to the goddeſſes; the worſhippers being 
decked with flowers. At Athens, none had admiſſion to theſe ſolemnities, but free- 
men, and of them ſuch only as were of known virtue and integrity ; for ſuch alone; 


they thought, could be acceptable to theſe deities, whoſe peculiar office it was to 
puniſh all ſorts of wickedneſs. 


EUMENIDES. See Furits. 


EUMOLPIDES. Prieſts of the goddeſs Ceres Eleuſinia, fo called from 
Eleuſis, a town of Attica. They took their name from Eumolpus, created prieſt of 
Ceres Eleuſinia by Erectheus, King of Athens. This prieſthood gave him ſuch an 
intereſt, as put him in a condition of fighting with his benefactor. Both Eumolpus 
and the King being killed in the conteſt, their children came to a treaty ; by virtue 
of which the prieſthood was to remain to the deſcendants of Eumolpus, and the 
crown to thoſe of Erectheus. The ceremonies belonging to this office were called 
myſteries by way of eminence, the particulars being kept fo very private, that but 
few of them have been brought to notice, See ELEUSINIA, 


EUNOMIANS. Chriſtian heretics in the IVth century. They were a branch 
of the Arians, and took their name from Eunomius, Biſhop of Cyzicus. This 
Hereſiarch, at firſt, followed the profeſſion of arms: afterwards he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the ſciences, He met with ſome Arian Eccleſiaſtics, who took a 
pleaſure in aſſiſting him in his ſtudies : among the reſt, Etius inſtructed him in the 
points, which were then controverted in the Church. Eunomius perfectly an- 
ſwered the deſigns of his maſter, and declaimed ſo vehemently againſt the 
divinity of the Wo Rp, that the people had recourſe to the authority of the 
prince, and cauſed him to be. baniſhed. The Arians obtained his re-call in the 
time of Conſtantius, and elected him Biſhop of Cyzicus, in the year 358. 

The manners and doctrines of Eunomius, and his diſciples, were the ſame as 
thoſe of Aetius. They had the ſame form of baptiſm, and rebaptized all thoſe 
who embraced their ſect. St Gregory of Nyſſa, St Auguſtin, St Jerom, and 
St Epiphanius, wrote againſt the Eunomians. The latter confounds them with the 
Aetians, 


 EUPHEMIANS. A name of the Meſalian heretics. See MESS ALIAS. 
EUPHROSYNE. One of the Graces. See Graces. 


EUSEBIANS. Chriſtian heretics in the IVth century; diſciples of Euſebius, 
Biſhop of Nicomedia; and afterwards of Conſtantinople ; who, about the year 326, 
ſhewed himſelf one of the moſt zealous aſſerters of Arianiſin. As he had the repu- 
tation of a learned man, the Emperor Conſtantine paid fo great a regard to him, 
that, in conſideration of Euſebius, he was for ſome time a favourer of Arius. 
Afterwards, at the inſtigation of the Catholic Biſhops, Euſebius was baniſhed. 
But the Arian party ſoon obtained his re-call. Euſebius was the declared enemy of 
Athanaſius. After the death of Conſtantine, he prevailed. with his ſon Conſtantius 
to patronize the Arians. In 341, he aſſembled a council at Antioch, which 
eſtabliſhed pure Arianiſm. After the death of Arius, his followers looked upon 
Euſebius as their Apoſtle, and gloried in the name of Euſebiuns. See ARIANS. 


EUTERPE. One of the Muſes. See MusEs. 


EUTYCHIANS. Chriſtian heretics, diſciples of Eutyches; a Monk, and 
Abbot of Conſtantinople, in the Vth century. . 

Eutyches, animated by a falſe zeal againſt the errors of Neſtorius, fell into the 
oppoſite impiety, and maintained, that there was but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, 
becauſe there was but one perſon. He pretended, that the divine nature, by its 
ſuperiority, had ſo entirely ſwallowed up the human, that the latter could not be 
diſtinguiſhed in Jeſus Chriſt ; inſomuch that; according to Eutyches, Jeſus Chriſt 
was meerly God, and that he had nothing of humanity, but the appearance, Fla- 
vian; Patriarch of Conſtantinople; ſtrongly oppoſed this doctrine; and CHE. wat 
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neral council of Chalcedon, in 451, 

Eutyches reſiſted the council of Conſtantinople, and would not alter his expreſ- 
ſions againſt the two natures in Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe he would not, he faid, con- 
demn the Holy Fathers, particularly St Cyril and St Athanaſius, who had expreſſed 
themſelves in the ſame manner. The partiſans of Eutyches, ſupported by the 
officers of Theodoſius the Younger, exerciſed great violences againſt the orthodox; 
which gave occaſion to the falſe council of Epheſus. 

Leontius, ſuperior of the Scythian Monks, revived the hereſy of Eutyches, 
about the year 600, and maintained, that we ought to ſay, one of the three perſons 
of the Holy Trinity ſuffered on the croſs. See NEs TORIANS. 


EXALTATION OF THE CROSS. A feſtival of the Greek and Romiſh 
Churches, obſerved on the 14th of December. | 

In the reign of Heraclius, Coſroes, King of Perſia, facked Jeruſalem, and, 
together with other plunder, carried off that part of the Croſs, left there, in memo 
of our Saviour, by the Empreſs Helena; which he ſent into Perſia. After many 
battles, in which the Perſian was always defeated, Heraclius had the good fortune 
to recover the Croſs. This prince carried it to Jeruſalem himſelf, and, laying aſide 
his imperial ornaments, marched with it on his ſhoulders to the top of mount 
Calvary, from whence it had been taken. The memory of this action was perpe- 
tuated by the feſtival of the re-eftabh/hment, or (as it is now called) the Exaltation 
of the Croſs. | | 

The latter name was given to this feſtival, becauſe, on this day, they exalted, 
a ſet up, the Croſs in the great church at Conſtantinople, in order to ſhew it to 

e people. 

This feſtival is diſtinguiſhed, among the Cophtic or Egyptian Chriſtians, by the 
benediction of a particular Croſs, which is afterwards thrown into the river Nile, in 
order to make its waters fall away, or rather as a grateful acknowledgment of the 
ineſtimable bleſſings, which attend its overflowing. See CRoss. 


EXARCH. In the Greek Church, is an officer, under the Patriarch, who has 
the care and inſpection of the patriarchal monaſteries, or ſuch as depend immediately 
on the Patriarch. His buſineſs is, to viſit them, to hear the complaints of inferiors 
againſt their ſuperiors; to impoſe penance, and chaſtiſe thoſe Monks, who neglect 
their duty, and the obedience they owe their ſuperiors. When a ſuperior of a 

triarchal monaſtery is dead, the Exarch is to take care and ſend the perſon, 
elected by the Monks to ſucceed him, to the Patriarch, for impoſition of hands. 
He is to take an exact account of all the monaſteries depending on the Patriarch, of 


their revenues, facred veſſels, and ornaments. For this purpoſe the Exarch receives 
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letters teſtimonial from the Patriarch, which he is obliged to produce and ſhew to 
the Monks, that they may not doubt of his authority. 


EX COMMUNICATION. An eccleſiaſtical penalty, or cenſure, whereby 
ſuch perſons, as are guilty of any notorious crime, or offence, are ſeparated from the 
communion of the Church, and deprived of all ſpiritual advantages. 

This puniſhment is extreamly talked of in the writings of the Jews. They 
pretend, that it was in uſe from the beginning of the world, and that Adam excom- 
municated his ſon Cain, and his whole race. Others, as Zanchius, find the origin 
of it in the ſeparation of Miriam, for having ſpoken againſt Moſes. The rabbins 
think they find it in the ſong of Deborah and Barak, where it is ſaid, Curſe ye 
Meroz, &c. pre- ſuppoſing, that Meroz was a perſon, who had refuſed to aſſiſt 
Barak. . But the moſt probable opinion is, that Excommunication was firſt eſtab- 
liſhed by Ezra, after the return from the Babyloniſh captivity ; when proclamation 
was made, that they ſhould gather themſelves together unto Feruſalem, and that wheoſe- 
ever would not come within three days, according to the council of the princes, and the 
elders, all his ſubſtance ſhould be forfeited, and himſelf SEPARATED from the con- 
gregation of thoſe that had been carried away. The former part of this ſentence 
ſeems to be a civil puniſhment ; but the ſeparation is, properly, an eccleſiaſtical 
cenſure. We read likewiſe, that Nehemiah pronounced an Anathema, or execra- 
tion, againſt thoſe, who married ſtrange women. Selden quotes a very remarkable 
paſſage of a Caraite (whoſe work is a manuſcript) who affirms, that Excommunication 
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was eſtabliſhed after the captivity, and that it was introduced into the Jewiſh De Synedr. 
republic, under the government of foreign princes. From the time of the captivity, * 
we meet with frequent mention of Excommunication, which is what the Evangeliſts Joh. ix. 22. 
call being caſt out of the ſynagogue. But this, Grotius tells us, is to be underſtood Luke vi. 22. 
only of the /efſer Excommunication. 

Excommunication, among the Jews, was diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, or 
degrees: the firſt was called Niddui; the ſecond, Cherem ; and the third, Sham- 
matha. The firſt, Niddui, was a ſeparation of but a few days. Cherem was a 
ſeparation, attended with execration and malediction. And Shammatha was the laſt 
and greater Excommunication. This diviſion was borrowed from Elias, a German 
Rabbin, in his Dictionary intituled Thiſbites, and is followed by moſt authors. 
Selden ſays, this diſtinction is falſe, and that Niddui and Shammatha are the fame De Jure Nat. 
thing. And if fo, there were but two kinds of Excommunication among the Jews, & Gent. lib. 


NN > iv. c. 8. 
the greater and the leer; concerning which it 1s obſervable ; De 8 


1. That not only the judges had the power of excommunicating, but that each lib. i. c. 7. 
particular perſon, in converſation, might excommunicate another ; and this Excom- 
munication, if well grounded, was of force ; otherwiſe the perſon, who excom- 
municated another without reaſon, was himſelf excommunicated. 

2. If a man dreamed, that he was excommunicated by himſelf, or by another, 
he was conſidered as an excommunicated perſon ; becauſe this dream was ſuppoſed 
to be ſent from God. | 

3. A man might not only excommunicate others, but himſelf likewiſe ; and 
generally a private perſon, if he was a doctor, or diſciple, in excommunicating 
another doctor, excommunicated himſelf, But he abſolved himſelf, the moment 
he returned home. Hence it appears, that Excommunication, among the Jews, 
was not, preciſely, an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, ſince every one had a power of 
inflicting it. | 

4. There were two ſorts of Excommunication ; the one fetal and univerſal, by 
which a man was excommunicated with regard to all men; the other partial, 
by which a man was excommunicated in one city, and with regard to certain 
perſons, and not others. And this was left to the will of the perſon excom- 
municating. | 

5. If a perſon was excommunicated, by the Jefſer Excommunication, for a month, 

(which was the uſual term) and did not apply for abſolution, he was excommu- 
nicated for another month; and, if he ſtill neglected to get himſelf abſolved, he 
was then excommunicated by the greater Excommunication. 

6. They ſounded a trumpet, when they inflicted the greater Excommunication ; 
and when the Jews ſolemnly excommunicated the Samaritans, they made uſe of 
three trumpets, which gave a mournful ſound. 

7. If a perſon died excommunicated, without abſolution, they laid a ſtone y tar 
his tomb, to ſhew, that he had deſerved to be ſtoned on account of his final 
ümpenitence. 

8. The form of the leſſer Excommunication was eaſy and ſhort; for it con- 
fiſted only in ſaying, Let ſuch an one be excommunicated. But that of the greater 
was long, and charged with terrible maledictions, by the name of God, by heaven, 
by earth, by all the angels, and by the ſigns of the Zodiac. 

As to the effects of the Jewiſh Excommunication ; the leſſer excluded the excom- 
municated perſon from the ſociety of men; that is, he was not to come near them 
within four cubits ; not even his wife, children, and domeſtics, according to Bux- 
torf. But the greater abſolutely ſequeſtered the perſon from the converſation of 
others ; and ſometimes he was ſhut up in a ſmall chamber or priſon, where he 
lived alone. Baronius and Beza pretend, that the greater Excommunication ex- Ad an. 57. 
cluded men from the uſe of ſacred things, and that they were not ſuffered to enter Du Txcom- 
into the temple, or ſynagogues, to ſacrifice. Selden, on the contrary, affirms, 
that they were allowed to be preſent in the temple, and partake of the public 
worſhip. Buxtorf, who is of the ſame opinion, adds, that, whereas others came 
into the temple at the right-hand, and went out at the left, the excommunicated 
were obliged both to go in and out at the left. 

Selden, and others, aflign twenty-four cauſes of Excommunication among the De Jure Nat. 
Jews. But, in truth, they excommunicated for every crime * e on. 
even for any offence againſt men. It is ſurpriſing, that they did not, in their 
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rage, excommunicate our Saviour, ſince they excommunicated thoſe, who con- 
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feſſed him. 


In order to be abſolved from the ſentence of Excommunication, it was neceſſary 
that the offender ſhould acknowledge his guilt, aſk pardon, and promiſe never to 
offend in the like manner again. 'The ſame perſons, whether magiſtrates or private 
perſons, ' who had the power of excommunicating, had the power likewiſe of 
abſolving ; and this was ſometimes done the moment after excommunication, if 
the offender immediately repented ; excepting in crimes againſt God, in which 
caſe abſolution was never granted till at leaſt a month after excommunication. 

The Eſſenes, a rigorous ſe& among the Jews, puniſhed thoſe, who violated an 
of the rules of their profeſſion, with Excommunication ; after which, it was obſer- 
vable, that the excommunicated perſon generally died in ſome very unhappy way: 
for, being debarred all commerce with thoſe of his own ſect, and being, by his 
oaths and vows, obliged not to receive any food at the hands of ſtrangers, he was 
forced to live upon wild herbs, like a beaſt, till his members rotted away, and fell 
aſunder. 

It is remarkable, that the Jews excommunicated, not only men, but beaſts like- 
wiſe, and the Rabbins tell us, that Excommunication has its effect even upon dogs. 
Nor is this practice peculiar to the Jews: the Roman Catholics have done the like, 
as we are informed by the Baron de /a Hontan, in his voyage to North America ; 
who tells us, that the Biſhop of Quebec excommunicated all the turtles of his 
dioceſe, by reaſon of ſome diſorder committed by them. And a Spaniſh Biſhop 
having excommunicated all the rats of his dioceſe, and appointed a particular iſland 
for their retreat, it is pretended, they all flocked thither immediately. 

Excommunication, among the modern Fews, is attended with the moſt terrible 
conſequences. The excommunicated perſon is refuſed all human afliſtance : if there 
be a corpſe in his houſe, or a child to be circumciſed, none muſt help him. His 
death is not lamented, and his relations are forbidden to mourn for him: on the 
contrary, the day of his death is celebrated with feaſtings and diverſions. The 
form of Excommunication runs thus: N. N. is excommunicated, anathematiſed, 
* curſed to execration, and exterminated, by the book of the Law, by the precepts 
therein contained, by the curſe of Joſhua againſt Jericho, by that of Eliſha 
* againſt the children, who derided him, by that with which he curſed 
* Gehazi, &c. He is beſides curſed by heaven and earth: God is beſought, that 
ſpeedy deſtruction may fall upon him, that a whirlwind may daſh him to 
pieces, &c. The excommunicated perſon meets with nothing but rudeneſs and 
incivility, is pelted with ſtones, if he appears in the ſtreets, and is ſhunned by 
his neareſt relations and friends. If he obtains abſolution, it is upon the moſt 
mortifying conditions. He is publickly tied to a poſt, and whipped, after which 
he lays himſelf down at the door of the ſynagogue, and all thoſe, who go out, 
paſs over him. This was the very caſe of the famous Jew Acoſta, mentioned by 
Mr Bayle. 

Excommunication was practiſed by the Pagans. The excommunicated perſon 
was forbid to be preſent at the facrifices, and in the temples, and was delivered 
over to the Furies. This was called exſecrare, and Diris devovere. We have a 
remarkable inſtance of Excommunication, among the Romans, in the perſon of 
Marcus Craſſus. Atteius, tribune of the people, not being able to ſtop that 
General's expedition againſt the Parthians, ran to the gate of the city, through 
which Craflus was to paſs, and ſet in the middle of the way a chafing-diſh, with 
a great fire in it; and, when Craſſus drew near, he threw ſome perfumes into it, 
and pronounced curſes againſt him with dreadful exclamation, and thus excommu- 
nicated him. 

The power of Excommunication, as well as other acts of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
in the antient Chriſtian Church, was lodged in the hands of the clergy. They 
diſtinguiſhed Excommunication into the greater and leſſer. The lefſer Excommu- 
nication, ſimply called «g10m%, ſeparation, or ebenen. conſiſted in excluding men 
from the participation of the Euchariſt, and the prayers of the faithful. But they 
were not expelled the church; for they had the privilege of being preſent at the 
reading of the ſcriptures, the ſermons, and the prayers of the catechumens and 
penitents. This Excommunication was inflicted for leſſer crimes; ſuch as ne- 
glecting to attend the ſervice of the church, miſbehaviour in it, and the like. The 
greater excommunication, called mavrtars 2ppiopud, total ſeparation, and anatheme, 
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the curſe, conſiſted in an abſolute and entire excluſion from the church, and the 
participation of all its rites. When any perſon was thus excommunicated, notice Ibid: 5. 9. 
was given thereof, by circular letters, to the moſt eminent Churches all over the 
world, that all Churches might confirm this act of diſcipline, by refuſing to admit 
ſuch an one to their communion. 

The conſequences of this latter Excommunication were very terrible. The Ibid. $. 11. 
excommunicated perſon was avoided in civil commerce, and outward converſation. 
No one was to receive ſuch perſons into their houſes, nor eat at the ſame table with 
them. When dead, they were denied the folemn rites of burial, after the manner 
of other Chriſtians. This ſeverity was practiſed in conformity to the apoſtolical 
precepts, 1 Cor. v. 11. Rom. xvi. 17. 2 Theſſ. iii. 14. 2 John x. 11. which for- 
bid the keeping company with fornicators, idolaters, &c. and even bidding them God 
ſpeed. It was likewiſe cuſtomary to eraſe the names of excommunicated perſons out 
of the Diptychs, or ſacred regiſters of the Church. And, as & farther indication of 
the Church's abhorrence of ſuch perſons, ſhe allowed no gifts or oblations to be Ibid. 5. 13. 
received from them. | 
It has been a queſtion, whether the antient Church uſed to add execration to her Ibid. 5. 17. 
cenſures, and devote men to temporal deſtruction, by utterly refuſing to pray for 
them, or rather praying againſt them. Grotius thinks this was rarely done; but I Luke vi. 
yet there are ſome examples of it; as in the caſe of Julian the apoſtate, for whoſe ** 
deſtruction the antient Chriſtians abſolutely prayed to God. St Chryſoſtom was 
utterly againſt this practice, affirming, that we ought not to pray againſt the ſinner, 
but againſt his opinions or actions. 
The Romiſh Pontifical takes notice of three kinds of Excommunication, viz. 
1. Minor. 2. Major. 3. Anathema. The Minor may be conſidered as a kind of 
ſpiritual infection, being incurred by thoſe, who have any correſpondence with an 
excommunicated perſon, The major Excommunication falls upon thoſe, who 
diſobey the commands of the Church, or of the Holy See, or refuſe to ſubmit to 
certain points of diſcipline, &c. By this Excommunication they are declared to be 
ſeparated from the ſacred body of Chriſt, as rotten members, to be cut off from all 
Chriſtian ſociety, to be excluded from the Church both militant and triumphant, 
and to be delivered over to the devil and his angels. | 
The laſt kind of Excommunication, among the Romaniſts, called Anathema, is 
properly that pronounced by the Pope againſt heretical princes, or countries. In 
tormer ages, theſe papal fulminations were moſt terrible things, when whole coun- 
tries were forbidden the exerciſe of religious worſhip, and princes were obliged 
to go, and ſue in perſon to the Pope, for the abſolution of themſelves and their 
_ But, at preſent, this weapon is formidable to none but a few petty ſtates 
of Italy. 
' The new expedient ( /ays F. Paul) of turning the ſpiritual arms of Excommu- of Ecclef. 
nication to the vindicating all their (zhe Clergy's) diſputed rights about their Benet. &c. 
temporals, and recovering ſuch as had been loſt by the negligence of their prede- © ** 
ceſſors; was a weapon they managed with ſuch ſucceſs, that nothing ever became 
more terrible to the people, than thoſe cenſures, which at firſt had only been 
employed in the chaſtiſement of ſinners : and it was aſtoniſhing, to ſee numbers 
of officers and common ſoldiers, guilty of ſo many rapines, and withheld by no 
remorſe from the moſt flagitious crimes, ſeized in an inſtant with a reſpect to- 
wards the Church, which looked like a charm, and guarded it againſt facrilege, 
on the bare apprehenſion of its cenſures. | 
Excommunication, in the Greek Church, © cuts the offender off from all com- Cuxisrorx. 
munion with the 318 Fathers of the firſt council of Nice, and with the faints ; Sent ee. 
conſigns him over to his helliſh companion the devil and the traitor Judas; and c. Mv. os 
condems his body to remain after death as hard as a flint or piece of ſteel, unleſs 
he humbles himſelf, and makes attonement for his fins by a fincere repentance. 
The form it ſelf abounds with dreadful imprecations ; and the Greeks allet that, Rica ur, 
if a perſon dies excommunicated, the devil enters into the lifeleſs corpſe, and makes State of che 
it ſubſervient to his will and pleaſure; to prevent which, the relations of the 2 
deceaſed ſometimes cut his body in pieces, and boil them in wine. e 
The Patriarch of Jeruſalem, once every year, excommunicates the Pope, and the La Czorx, 
Church of Rome, with a great deal of idle ceremony: on which occaſion, as a Sate of the 
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The form of Excommunication, in the Church of England, antiently ran thus: 
Auttoritate dei patris omnipotentis, & fili! & fpiritus ſancti, & beatæ dei genetricis 
Marie, excommunicamus, anathematizamus, & lliimitibus ſandtæ matris Ecelgſiæ 


ſegugſtramus, &c. i. e. By the authority of God the Father Almighty, the Son, and 


Holy Ghoſt, and of Mary the bleſſed mother of God, we excommunicate, anathematiſe, 

ſequeſter from the pale of holy mother church, &c. Boniface, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the other Biſhops, came before the King in Weſtminſter-hall, 
with burning tapers in their hand, and denounced Excommunication againſt all ſuch 
as infringed the liberties of the Church, By a ſtatute Biſhops are empowered to 
excommunicate, not only diſturbers of the peace of the Church, but alſo felons, 
and other offenders : and, by the eccleſiaſtical laws, perſons dying excommunicate 
are not allowed Chriſtian burial. The cauſes of Excommunication are many; 
ſuch as, contempt of the Biſhop's court, hereſy, negle& of public worſhip, and the 
ſacraments, incontinency, adultery, ſimony, &c. It is publiſhed in the church, 
and, if the offender does not ſubmit in forty days, the civil magiſtrate interpoſes, 
and the excommunicated perſon is impriſoned, till he ſubmits and obtains abſo- 
lution. An excommunicated perſon is diſabled from doing any judicial act, ſuch 
as ſuing in an action at law, being a witneſs, &c. See ABSOLUTION, ANATHEMA, 
CHEREM, NIDDUI, SHAMMATHA, &c. 


EXCISION. In the ſcripture ſenſe of the word, it means the cutting off a 
perſon from his people, by way of puniſhment for ſome fin by him committed. The 
Jews reckon up thirty-ſix crimes, to which they pretend this puniſhment is due. 
They are as follows. 

I. He that goes after ſuch as have familiar ſpirits. Lev. xx. 6. 

II. He that kills the facrifice, and brings it not to the door of the tabernacle, 
Lev. xvii. 4. 

III. He that offers not his facrifice to the Lord. Tb:d. ver. g. 

IV. He that makes a compoſition of ointment, contrary to the law. 
Exod. xxx. 33 

V. He that makes a perfume, contrary to the law. 7b:d. ver. 38. 

VI. He that pours the holy unguent on a ſtranger. 16:d. ver. 23. 

VII-XXI. He who is guilty of any of the fifteen znceſtuous practices, mentioned 
in Lev. xvili. | h 

XXII. He, who profanes the ſabbath. Exod. xx. | 

XXIII. He that eats of the fleſh of the facrifice, having any uncleanneſs upon 
him. Lev. vii. 20. 

XXIV. He that touches the dead, and does not purify himſelf before he enters 
into the tabernacle of the Lord. Num. xix. 13. 

XXV. He that eats the fat of the beaſts, of which men offer an offering, made 
by fire, unto the Lord. Lev. vii. 2. 

XXVI. He that cats any kind of blood. Lev. vii. 27. | 

XXVII. He that eats any of the facrifice kept till the third day. Lev. xix. 7. 

XX VIII. He that eats the remainder of the ſacrifice in a prohibited place. Id. 

XXIX. He that cats leavened bread at the Paſſover. 

XXX. He that does any work upon the day of Expiation. Lev. xxili. 30. 

XXXI. He that eats any thing upon the day of Expiation. 1bid. ver. 29. 

XXXII. He that does not keep the Paſſover. 

XXXIII. He that is not circumciſed. Gen. xvii. 14. 

XXXIV. He that blaſphemes. Num. xv. 3o, 31. 

XXXV. He that is guilty of idolatry. | 

XXXVI. He that offers any of his children to Moloch. Lev. xx. 12. 

The Rabbins reckon three kinds of Exciſion: one, which deſtroys only the body ; 
another, which deſtroys the ſoul only; and a third, which deſtroys both Sady and 


ſoul, The firſt kind of Exciſion, they pretend, is an untimely death; the ſecond is 


an utter extinction of the ſoul ; and the third a compound of the two former: thus 


making the ſoul mortal or immortal, according to the degrees of miſbehaviour and 
wickedneſs of the people. 


ExXEDRÆ. [Lat.] In eccleſiaſtical antiquity, is the general name of ſuch 
buildings, as were diſtinct from the main body of the churches, and yet within the 
bounds of the church, taken in its largeſt ſenſe, Thus Euſebius, ſpeaking of the 


3 church 
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church of Paulinus at Tyre, ſays, When that curious artiſt had finiſhed his Hift. Eceleſ. 
famous ſtructure within, he then ſet himſelf about the Exedræ, or buildings that lib x. c. 4- 


joined one to another by the ſides of the church. Among the Exedre, the chief 
was the bapti/tery, or place of baptiſm. See BAPTISTERY. 


EXEMPTION. In the eccleſiaſtical fenſe of the word, means a privilege Sons Hit. 
given by the Pope to the Clergy, and ſometimes to the Laity, to exempt, or free 9 _ * 
them, from the juriſdiction of their reſpective ordinaries. | * 

When monaſteries began to be erected, and governed by abbots of great quality, 
merit, and figure, theſe men, to cover their ambition, and to diſcharge themſelves 
from the ſubjection, which they owed to the Biſhops, procured grants from the 
court of Rome, to be received under the protection of St Peter, and be put imme- 
diately under ſubjection to the Pope. This requeſt being for the intereſt of the 
court of Rome, inaſmuch as it contributed greatly to the advancement of the papal 
authority, all the monaſteries were preſently exempted. The chapters alſo of cathe- 
dral churches obtained Exemptions upon the ſame ſcore. | 

St Bernard, who lived at the time when this invention was firſt put in practice, 
took the freedom to tell Pope Eugenius III, that it was no better than an abuſe, 
and that it was by no means defenſible, that an Abbot ſhould withdraw himſelf 
from the obedience due to his Biſhop; that the Church militant ought to be 
governed by the precedent of the Church triumphant, in which no angel ever ſaid, 
I will not be under the juriſdiction of an arch- angel. 

In after ages, this abuſe was carried ſo far, that, for a ſmall charge, private prieſts 
procured Exemptions from the juriſdiction of their Biſhop. The council of Trent 
made a ſmall reformation in this matter, by aboliſhing the Exemption of parti- 


cular prieſts and fryars, not living in cloiſters, and that of chapters in criminal 
cauſes. | | | 


EXITERIA. [Gr.] Among the antient Greeks, were oblations, or prayers, Su ioas. 
to any of the gods, untp Tis Eg, for proſperous egreſs. Theſe were offered by 
Generals, before they went out to the wars; by men, who were going from 


home ; and by ſuch as were about to make their exit out of the world by 
death. 


EXOCATACOELI. [Gr.] A general name, by which the antients called 
ſeveral grand officers of the church of Conſtantinople, ſuch as the grand maſter of 
the chapel, the grand ſteward, &c. The Exocatacæli were of great authority: in 
public aſſemblies, they had the precedence of Biſhops. Originally they were of the 
order of prieſts, but afterwards were only deacons. 

The critics are divided about the origin of the word Exocatacelus. F. Goar 
ſuppoſes, that all the inferior clergy were called zaraxuau, cataceh, i. e. perſons 
of low condition, and therefore their ſuperiors were called e&wxaraxoiAv, exocata- 
cæli, perſons above the rank of catacæli. G. Coreſius pretends, that the patriarchal 

lace, and the cells of the Monks in the ſervice of the Patriarch, were in a very 
ow part of the city, which, with reſpect to the reſt, ſeemed a valley or pit, and 
that the above-mentioned officers had their ſeveral houſes out of this valley ; whence 
they might properly enough be called Exocataceh, i. e. perſons, who lived out of 
the valley. Laſtly, Du Cange derives the appellation from their being, not only 
above the rank of other clercs, but ſeated, at church, in a more honourable place, 
raiſed for that purpoſe on each ſide of the Patriarch's throne. 


EXOCIONITES or EXACIONITES. A name given to the Arians of Caxce, urb. 

the IVth century; who, being expelled the city of Conſtantinople, by Theodofius Senft f 

the Great, retired to a place, or quarter, without the city, called Exocionium or lib. — 

Exacionium, probably becauſe it was adorned with (ig uiorc) fix pillars. Codin 

22 it was ſo called, becauſe there was a column (xi/wy) or ſtatue of the 7 Origin. 
mperor Conſtantine, erected in the place, which was (Eg) without the city. 

The chronicle of Alexandria often mentions the Arian Exocionites, and Theophanes 

takes notice of them in ſome places. Juſtinian gave the Catholics all the churches 


of the heretics, excepting that of the Exocionites. 
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EXODUS. A canonical book of the Old Teſtament ; being the ſecond of 
the Pentateuch, or five books of Moſes. It is ſo called, becauſe the principal ſubject 
of this book is the ( EZ29G-) going out, or departure, of the children of Iſrael from 
i. e. From A. the land of Egypt. It comprehends the tranſactions of about 145 years, from the 
M. 2369 t death of Joſeph to the building of the tabernacle. 

In this book, the ſacred pen- man deſcribes the tyranny of Pharaoh, and the bon- 
dage of the Iſraelites in Egypt; the prodigious increaſe and multiplication of the 
oppreſſed Hebrews ; the plagues inflicted on the Egyptian king and his people, for 
refuſing to let them go; their departure out of Egypt, and miraculous paſſage 
through the Red-fea or Arabian gulph; the overthrow of Pharaoh, and his nume- 
rous hoſt ; the miraculous preſervation of the Iſraelites in the deſerts of Arabia; 
the promulgation of the law on mount Sinai, and the erecting of a tabernacle, by 
the Hecial direction and appointment of God, 

Some critics pretend, there is an interruption of hiſtory, in the ſcripture, from 
the death of Joſeph, with which Genefis concludes, to the birth of Moſes, with 
which Exodus begins ; and that the hiſtory of this interval was contained in old 
books, which are loſt, and of which there remain only the titles, and ſome frag- 


ments, in the ſacred writers, ſuch as the book of the wars of the Lord, the book of 
FJaſber, and the like. 


* 


BIN duau, EXORCISTS. An order of men, in the antient Chriſtian Church, whoſe 
oy a employment it was to caſt out devils, This gift, whatever it was, was not confined 
do the clergy, much leſs to any ſingle order among them. Origen tells us, that 
_ Cell. private Chriſtians did, by their prayers and adjurations, diſpoſſeſs devils ; and Ter- 
Apol. c. 23. tullian challenges the Heathens to bring any perſon poſſeſſed with a devil into open 
court, before the magiſtrate, where any ordinary Chriſtian ſhould make him conteſs, 
that he was a devil, and not a god. The ſame appears from Minucius, Juſtin 

Martyr, Irenzus, Cyprian, Arnobius, and others. 
But, notwithſtanding this, Biſhops and Preſbyters, for the three firſt centuries, 
were the ordinary miniſters of Exorciſm ; which ſeems to have been, originally, a 
miraculous power, or gift of the Holy Ghoſt. Afterwards, upon the withdrawing 
this ſupernatural power, which probably was by degrees, Exorciſts were conſtituted 
into an order, both in the Greek and Latin Churches ; and this ſeems to have been 
| done about the latter end of the IIId century, or beginning of the IVth. For 
Lib. xii. Tit. Exorciſts are frequently mentioned among the inferior orders, by writers of the 
Ib. xvi. Tit. IVth century, and in the Theodoſian Code; which allows them the fame immu- 


2. nity from civil officers, as it does the other orders of the clergy. 
The ordination and office of an Exorcift is thus deſcribed by the fourth council 
Can. 7. of Carthage. When an Exorciſt is ordained, he ſhall receive at the hands of 


the Biſhop a book, wherein the forms of exorciſing are written; the Biſhop ſay- 
ing, receive thou theſe, and commit them to memory, and have thou power to 
© lay hands upon the Energumens, whether they be baptized, or only catechumens. 
Theſe forms were certain prayers, together with adjurations in the name of Chriſt, 
commanding the unclean ſpirit to depart out of the poſſeſſed perſon. It does not 
appear, that the Exorciſts were ordained to this office by impoſition of hands ; but 
Conc. Laod. yet no one might exerciſe it, either publickly or privately, without the direction and 
N leave of the Biſhop. e | 
Beſides the exorcifing Demoniacs, or perſons poſſeſſed with a devil, it was like- 
wiſe part of their office to exorciſe the catechumens before baptiſm ; as Valeſius 
Not. in Eu- informs us. But this muſt have been only in one of theſe two caſes ; either, firſt, 
ſeb. de Mar- when a Catechumen was alſo an Energumen ; or, ſecondly, when the Exorciſt was 
21 likewiſe made the Catechiſt. 
As to the Demoniacs, or Energumens, for whoſe ſake the order was inſtituted, ſee 
an account of them in the article ENERGUMENS. 
Luke ix. 49- The Jeus, likewiſe, had their Exorci/ts ; ſome of whom, during the life of Jeſus 
Chriſt, took upon them to caſt out devils in his name; which practice they con- 
Adds xix. 3. tinned after his death. The author of the A#s calls them vagabond Fews. Joſe- 
Antiq. lib. vii. phus relates, that a certain Jew, named Eleazar, cured the poſſeſſed by means of a 
BT ring, in which a root was ſet, faid to have been diſcovered by Solomon. The ſmell 
of this root, put under the noſe of the poſſeſſed perſon, made him fall on the 
ground, and the Exorciſt conjured the devil, forbidding him to enter again into 
that body. 


I Exorciſm 


EXP 
Exorciſm makes a very conſiderable part of the ſuperſtition of the Romiſb Church: 
Whether the devil be more buſy with thoſe of that communion, than others, is a 
queſtion I ſhall give no anſwer to; but it is certain, that poſſeſſions, and agitations, 
real or pretended, are much more frequent among the Romaniſts, than any other 
people in the world : and this puts them upon the practice of many idle and ridi- 
culous ceremonies, to diſpoſſeſs the evil ſpirit. * 

The moſt infallible indications of a perſon's being poſſeſſed with the devil, are; 
according to Alet's ritual, if the mc ſpeaks, or underſtands, languages before 
unknown to him; if he diſcovers ſecrets, or performs actions above the Rrength of 
a man ; and, laſtly, if he anſwers difficult queſtions, and ſuch as are above the 
reach of human comprehenſion. The Rituals forbid the exorcifing any n, 
unleſs the Biſhop's leave be firſt obtained. The Exorciſt muſt prepare himfelf 
for his office by taſting and prayer. He muſt inform himſelf of the number and 
names of the devils lodged in the Demoniac's body; how long he has been 
poſſeſſed ; and the cauſes of his poſſeſſion. He muſt be very exact in all theſe 
particulars ; for the Rituals aſſure us, that the devils are very fond of talking at 
random, and endeavour, by equivocations and evaſions, to parry the thruſts of an 
Exorciſt, 

When all things are prepared, the Demoniac is placed, witM a crucifix in his 
hand, and ſome relics of ſaints on his bead: he is covered with a Monk's cowl, a 
ſtole, and other ſacred ornaments. He muſt faſt and pray, and renounce all vice; 
otherwiſe, fay the Rituals, it would be doing the devil injuſtice, to drive him out of 
a body, in which he has a ſort of property. 

The ceremony of Exorciſm is performed at the lower end of the church towards 
the door. The Exorciſt makes the Demoniac kneel down; and, if it be neceſſary, 
has his hands and feet tied. He then ſigns him with the ſign of the croſs, and 


ſprinkles him with holy water. Then follow the litanies, pſalms, and prayer, 


After which, the Exorciſt aſks the devil his name, adjures him by the myſteries 
of the Chriſtian religion, and forbids him to afflict the perſon any more. Then he 
repeats ſuch paſſages of ſcripture, as may beſt ſerve to mortify the devil ; as for 
inſtance, the beginning of St John's Goſpel, which mentions the incarnation of the 
Word, and the ſeveral accounts of Chriſt and his apoſtles driving out devils. Then 
laying his right-hand on the Demoniac's head, he repeats the form of Exorciſm, as 
follows: © 1 exorciſe thee, unclean ſpirit, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt. Tremble, 
O Satan, thou enemy of the faith, thou foe of mankind, who haſt brought death 
into the world, who haſt deprived men of life, and haſt rebelled againſt juſtice ; 
© thou ſeducer of mankind, thou root of all evil, thou ſource of avarice, diſcord, 
* and envy.” This Exorciſm is repeated till the evil ſpirit is gone out of the 
oſſeſſed. 
i The Romaniſts likewiſe exorciſe houſes, and other places, which are ſuppoſed to 
be poſſeſſed by devils, or, as we term it, haunted ; and this is done in the fame 


manner as the Exorciſm of perſons ; namely, by prayer, the ſign of the croſs, and 
ſprinkling with holy water. 
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Chriſtophilus Angelus, who was an eye-witneſs of the Exorciſm of a Demoniac, De statu 
in the Greek Church, gives us the following deſcription of the operation. The Græc. c. Aix. 


patient was chained to a poſt, and ſeveral prieſts read to him, for ſix hours toge- 
ther, a conſiderable portion of the four goſpels. They continued this diſcipline 
three days ſucceſſively. In the mean time, the Demoniac curſed his maker, and 
ſwore, and made a thouſand ridiculous grimaces. After the prieſts had done reading 
the goſpels, another prieſt read to the Demoniac the Exorciſms of St Baſil. The 


devil, at his departure, tortured the miſerable wretch as much as poſſible, and left 
him motionleſs upon the ground. 


EXPIAT ION. A religious act, by which ſatisfaction, attonement, or amends, 
is made for the commiſſion of ſome crime, the guilt done away, and the obligation 
to puniſhment cancelled. 


The method of Expiation, among the Fews, was, chiefly, by ſacrifice. They 


had ſeveral kinds of expiatory ſacrifices, for fins of ignorance, and to purify them- Levit. c. iv. 
ſelves from certain legal pollutions. For inſtance, a woman after child-birth, a Ib. xi. 6, 7. 
leper after cleanſing, and he, who had touched any thing impure, were obliged to xiv. 4. 5- 


Expiation. See ExXPIATION (THE GREAT DAY or); PURIFICATION ; SACRI- 
FICE ; and SIN-OFFERING, | 


We 
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We meet with various inſtances of Expration in prophane hiſtory. The 
Phry ian, who came to the court of Crœſus, to be expiated by that prince for 
murther, is a well-known ſtory. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus relates, that the famous 
Horatius, who had murthered his ſiſter, was obliged to paſs through the forms of 
Expiation preſcribed for involuntary murther. The ceremonies were theſe. They 
erected an altar to Juno, and another to Janus, upon which they facrificed, and 
then obliged Horatius to walk (Jab Jugo) under a gallous. 

There were ſeveral other kinds of Expiation, practiſed by the Greeks and 
Romans; of which the moſt general was by ablution, or religious waſhing, 
dee ABLUTION. 

ExXPIATION is, by divines, figuratively applied to the pardon procured to 
mens ſins by the merits of Chriſt's death. 


EXPIATION (TE GREAT DAY oF). An annual ſolemnity of the Jews, 
obſerved upon the 1oth,day of the month Tiſri, which anſwers to our September. 
The Hebrews call it Chippur, that is, pardon, becauſe the ſins of the whole people 
were then expiated, or pardoned. On this occaſion, the high-prieſt laid aſide his 
pectoral, and embroidered ephod, becauſe it was a day of humiliation, He 
offered, firſt, a bullock and a ram for his own fins, and thoſe of the prieſts: then 
he received from the heads of the people two goats for a ſin-offering, and a ram 
for a burnt-offering, to be offered in the name of the whole multitude. It was 
determined by lot, which of the goats ſhould be facrificed, and which ſet at liberty. 
After this, he perfumed the ſanctuary with incenſe, and ſprinkled it with blood. 
Then, coming out, he facrificed the goat, upon which the lot had fallen. This 
done, the goat, which was to be ſet at liberty, being brought to him, he laid his 
hands upon its head, confeſſed his fins, and the ſins of the people, and then ſent it 
away into ſome deſert place. See AZAZEL. | 

The great day of Expiation was a day of reſt, and ſtrict faſting : they confeſſed 
themſelves ten times, and repeated the name of God as often : on this day likewiſe 
they put an end to all differences, and were reconciled to each other. Many Jews 
ſpent the night, preceding the day of Expiation, in prayer and penitential exerciſes. 
It was cuſtomary for the high-prieſt to ſeparate from his wife ſeven days before 
this ſolemnity. Upon the vigil, ſome of the elders attended the high-prieſt, and 
their buſineſs was to prevent bis eating too much, leſt he thould fall aſleep. He 
was likewiſe to ſwear, that he would not change the antient rites in any particular. 
On the day itſelf, the high-prieſt waſhed himſelf five times, and changed his habit 
as often. When the ceremony was over, the high-prieſt read the law, and gave the 
bleſſing to the people. 

The modern Jews prepare themſelves for the great day of Expiation by prayer, 
and ablution. They carry wax-candles to the ſynagogue : the moſt devout have 
two, one for the body, and the other for the ſoul. The women at the fame time 
light up candles in their houſes, from the brightneſs of which, and the conſiſtency 
of the tallow, or wax, they form preſages. The whole day is ſpent in ſtrict faſting, 
without exception of age or ſex. At the concluſion of the ſolemnity, the high- 
prieſt gives the bleſſing to the people; who return home, change their cloaths, and 
fit down to a good meal. | 

The Jews believe, that Adam repented, and began his penance, on the ſolemn 
day of Expiation; that, on the ſame day, Abraham was circumciſed, and Iſaac 
bound, in order to be facrificed ; laſtly, that, on this day, Moſes deſcended from 
mount Sinai, with the new tables of the law. 

As facrificing is now impracticable to the modern Jews, in regard their temple is 


| deſtroyed, they ſacrifice a cock, on this occaſion, inſtead of the legal victims, in the 


manner following. The men take each of them a cock in their hands, and the 
women a hen. Then the maſter of the family walks into the middle of the room, 
and, repeating ſeveral verſes out of the Pſalms, daſhes the cock thrice on the head, 
pronouncing theſe words; Let this cock paſs as an exchange for me; let him 
* ſtand in my place ; let him be an Expiation for me ; let death befal this cock, 
but life and happineſs belong to me, and all the people of Iſrael. Amen. This 
prayer is thrice repeated by the maſter of the family ; for himſelf, his children, 
and the ſtrangers of his family. Then they proceed to kill the cock, and throw his 


entrails upon the top of the houſe, that the crows may come, and carry them away, 
| I - | together 
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together with the fins of the family; into the wilderneſs: this is done by way of 
teſemblance with the ſcape-goat. _ + mop» Hagel Fong | 

It is of this faſt we are to underſtand that paſſage of the Acts, where St Luke 
ſays, that St Paul comforted thoſe, who were with him in the ſhip, when ſailing Ads xvii. g. 
was become dangerous, becauſe the faſt was already paſt. For tempeſts are v 
frequent in the month of September, in which this ſolemnity falls, and this was 
much about the time that St Paul took his voyage to Rome. 


EXTRAVAGANTS. Thoſe Decretal Epiſtles, which were publiſhed after Dov ; «7, , 
the Clementines, They were ſo called, becauſe, at firſt, they were not digeſted, Hiſt- de Droit 
or ranged, with the other papal conſtitutions, but ſeemed to be, as it were, detached a 
from the Canon Law. They continued to be called by the fame name, when they 
were afterwards inſerted in the body of the Canon Law. | 

The firſt Extravagants are thoſe of John XXII, ſucceſſor of Clement V. The 
laſt collection was brought down to the year 1483, and was called the Common 
Extravagants, notwithſtanding that they were hkewiſe incorporated with the reſt of 
the Canon Law. See DECRETALS. 


EXTREME UNCTION. See UncTion (EXTREME). 


EZ AN. [Arab.] A hymn, containing the 28 of the Mohammedan Othman Hit. 
faith, repeated five times a day, to call the people to prayers, from the higheſt me ey * ; 
tower of the Jami, called Minarè, by the chanter Muezin. On friday is added a 

ſixth Egan, called Sella, two hours before the noon Namaz, which is followed by 

no prayers ; neither does the Tamjid, which is ſung before the morning prayers, 
immediately precede theſe prayers ; for it is as it were a doxology to God, the giver 

of light, and ſanctifier of the ſacred day. There are but two heads of confeſſion, 

namely ; There is no God, but God, and Mohammed ts his prophet. To the Ezan is 

uſually added ; © God is the moſt high ; there is no god, but God, and Moham- 

* med is his prophet ; come to the place of tranquillity or integrity (meaning Mecca) ; 

* come to the aſylum of ſalvation.” As the Chriſtians, when they obtain a victory, 

ſing their Te deum, ſo the Turks, for the like ſucceſs, thunder out their Exan in the 

churches, which they immediately convert into Fami. | 


EZEKIEL (Tu PRO PH EC oF). A canonical book of the Old Teſta- Du Pix, 
ment. Ezekiel was the ſon of Buzi, of the houſe of Aaron. He was carried cap- 1 
tive to Babylon with Jechoniah. He began to propheſy in the fifth year of this 5. 20. 
captivity, which is the Ara, by which he reckons in all his prophecies. He conti- 
nued to propheſy during twenty years. He was cotemporary with Jeremiah, who 
propheſied at the ſame time in Judea. He foretold many events, particularly the 
deſtruction of the temple ; the fatal cataftrophe of thoſe, who revolted from 
Babylon to Egypt ; and, at laſt, the happy return of the Jews into their own 
land. He diſtinctly predicts the plagues, which were to fall upon the enemies 
of the Jews, as the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, Egyptians, Aſſyrians, and 
Babylonians. He foretels the coming of the Meſſiah, and the flouriſhing ſtate of 
his kingdom. | | 

The greateſt part of this prophecy is eaſy, plain, and intelligible, referring chiefly 
to the manners and corruption of that degenerate age. Of all the prophets, Ezekiel 
abounds the moſt in enigmatical viſions. His ſtile (in the opinion of St Jerom) 
is neither eloquent, nor mean, but between both. He abounds in fine ſentences, 
rich compariſons, and ſhews a great deal of learning in prophane matters. The 
beginning and end of this book (by reaſon of the abſtruſe myſteries contained in 
them) were forbidden to be read by the Jews, before thirty years of age. 

Ezekiel was called to be a prophet by being carried in a viſion to Jeruſalem, and Pz:9tavr, 
there ſhewn all the ſeveral ſorts of idolatry, which were practiſed by the Jews in 5 * P. I. 
that place. This makes the ſubject of the viiith, ixth, xth, and xith chapters of his 
prophecies. At the ſame time God promiſed to thoſe of the captivity, who kept 
themſelves from theſe abominations, that he would be their protector, and reſtore 
them to the land of Iſrael. This is his theme in the xvth, and following chapters. 

The xxvith, xxviith, and xxvilith chapters contain the threatnings of God's judgments 

againſt Tyre, for inſulting on the calamitous eſtate of Judah and Jeruſalem. To 

theſe we may add his prophecy concerning thecaptivity of Zedekiah, contained in 
5 the 


E Z. R 
the xiith chapter; and that againſt Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, in the xxxiiid. 
Theſe are the principal prophecies of this book. 


Eyiynan. de It is faid, that Ezekiel was put to death by the prince of his people, becauſe he 


vit. & mort. 


DHERBE- 
LOT, Bibl. 


Chap. v. ver. 


Chap. vii. ver. 


PRI DEAUx, 
Connect. Part 
II. B. VIII. 


Id. ib. Part 1. 


exhorted him to leave idolatry. It is pretended likewiſe, that his body was depo- 
ſited in the fame cave, wherein Shem and Arphaxad were laid, on the bank of the 
Euphrates. His tomb, they fay, is ſtill to be ſeen : the Jews keep a lamp always 
burning in it, and boaſt, that they have there the prophet's book, written with his 
own hand, which they read every year upon the great day of expiation. 
The Jewiſh Sanhedrim, we are told, once took it under their conſideration, whe- 
ther they ſhould not ſuppreſs the prophecy of Ezekiel, on account of the obſcurity 
of ſome parts of it; but that Rabbi Chananias prevented this deſign, by offering to 
remove all the difficulties. | His propoſal, they ſay, was accepted, and a preſent was 
made him of three hundred tun of oil for the uſe of his lamp, while he was 
employed in this undertaking. We may eaſily diſcover, that this is a meer fable, 
and an hyperbole of the Talmudiſts. | 
The Mohammedans relate, that the little town of Davardan having been attacked 
with the plague, many of the inhabitants forſook their houſes, and retired into a 
neighbouring valley, where they all died. The people of the country round about, 
being informed of it, came thither, in order to bury them: but the number was fo 
great, that they could accompliſh their deſign no otherwiſe, than by ſhutting up 
the valley with two walls, where the carcaſſes were ſoon conſumed, and nothing 
left but dry bones. The prophet Ezekiel, going by this way, ſome years after, 
prayed, that God would reſtore theſe perſons to lite ; which happened accordingly. 
This fable is plainly built upon a paſlage in Ezekiel, where the prophet is ordered, 
by God, to propheſy upon certain dry bones, which were ſhewed to him, and 
which, as the prophet was ſpeaking, began to ſtir, and come together, and at laſt 
were reſtored to life : an event, which moſt of the commentators believe to have 
happened only in idea or viſion. 
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EZRA (TRE Book or). A canonical book of the Old Teſtament. This 
book, and that of Nehemiah, were formerly reckoned by the Hebrews to be but 
one: accordingly, in the Latin Bibles, they are both inſcribed with the name of 
Ezra, tho' they originally belonged to diſtin& authors, There is no doubt that 
Ezra was the author of the firſt of them ; tho' ſome aſcribe the ſix firſt chapters to 
a more antient author, becauſe it appears, from ch. v. ver. 4. that the writer of them 
was at Jeruſalem in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpis ; whereas Ezra did not come 
thither till the reign of Artaxerxes, as appears by the beginning of the viith chapter. 
But this difficulty is removed, by ſuppoſing that, when the hiſtorian ſays, Then ſaid 
WIE unto them after this manner, he ſpeaks, not in his own perſon, but in the name 
of the Jews. t | 
The book of Ezra was written in the latter end of the author's life, and compre- 
hends the tranſactions of about eighty, or (as ſome ſay) an hundred years. It 
includes the hiſtory of the Jews, from the time of Cyrus's edict for their return, to 
the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. In this book are recorded, the 
number of thoſe Jews, who returned from the captivity ; Cyrus's proclamation for 
the rebuilding of the temple ; the laying the foundations thereof ; the retarding of 
the work under the reign. of two of the kings of Perſia ; and, at laſt, the finiſhing 
of the temple, in the reign of Darius. | 
Ezra, the author of, this book, was deſcended from Seraiah the high-prieſt, who 
was {lain by Nebuchadnezzar, when he burnt the temple and city of Jeruſalem. He 
is deſcribed as a learned man, and thoroughly ſkilled in the knowledge of the ſcrip- 
tures. He was the head, or captain, of thoſe, who returned from the captivity, 
and had a full commiſſion. from Artaxerxes to ſettle the Church and State of the 
Jews, according to the laws and inſtitutions of Moſes. He continued faithfully 
to execute this authority for the ſpace of thirteen years, till Nehemiah arrived 
with a new commiſſion from the Perſian court, for promoting the ſame 
deſi | FRE EN 4 8 Sri. | 1 4 » | a 
2 of the book of Ezra was written in the Chaldee language, viz. from the 
8th verſe of the ivth chapter to the 27th verſe of the viith chapter: all the reſt was 
written in Hebrew. x. do tt! | PORE 
This illuſtrious Jew was the reſtorer and publiſher of the holy ſcriptures, after the 
return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity. In order to which, he got 
I = | together 
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together as many copies of the facred writings as he could, and out of them all ſet 
forth a correct edition, in the performance of which he took care of the following 
particulars. | | 

Firſt, he corrected all the errors, which had crept into thoſe copies by the negli- 
gence or miſtakes of tranſcribers. In the next place, he collected together all the 
books, of which the holy ſcriptures did then conſiſt, and diſpoſed them in their 
proper order, and ſettled the canon of ſcripture for his time. Thirdly, he added, 
in ſeveral places, what appeared neceſſary for the illuſtrating, connecting, or com- 
pleating of them: of which fort we may reckon the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy, 
which gives an account of the death and burial of Moſes, and which. therefore 
could not be written by Moſes himſelf. In the fourth place, he changed the old 
names of ſeveral places, that were grown obſolete, and put inſtead of them the 
new names, by which they were at that time called. Laſtly, he wrote out the 
whole in the Chaldee character, that language having grown wholly into uſe among 
the people, after the Babyloniſh captivity. Whether Ezra, in this review of the 
{criptures, added the vowel-pornts, which are now in the Hebrew Bibles, being a 
queſtion much controverted by the learned, the diſcuſſion of it does not properly 
belong to this place. See BIBL E. | 

The Jews have an extraordinary eſteem for Ezra, and ſay, that, if the law had 
not been given by Moſes, Ezra deſerved to have been the legiſlator of the Hebrews. 
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The Mohammedans call him Ozarr the fon of Seratah. They relate of him, that, D'Heanr- 


being upon the road in his return from C 


. X . . . . . , Or 
of Jeruſalem, which then lay in ruins ; that it came into his mind to fay, how can 69 


God reſtore the ruins, and revive the inhabitants of this place ? and that thereupon 


God immediately ſmote him with death, and he remained an hundred years upon 


the ſame ſpot of ground, without burial. They add, that, after the hundred. years 
were expired, he roſe again, like one awakened out of a dream, and, caſting his 
eyes towards Jeruſalem, beheld it rebuilt, and well-peopled; whereupon he cried, 
certainly God is omnipotent, ſince he is able to do whatſoever he pleaſeth. 
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aldea to Jeruſalem, he took a diſtant view 4, Bibl. 


ient. p. 


To 


D'HERRE- $ 6. 


LOT, Bibl. 


Orient. 


** 


FAI 


F. 


WAP ADHAIL. [Arab.] The Virtues. It is ſaid in the Koran, 

& that God has covered the earth with the ſeas, and given to men the 
invention of ſbip-building to paſs over them. Beſides the literal 
meaning of this paſſage, the commentators find a myſtical ſenſe in 
it; namely, that there are, in the ſoul of man, ſeveral ſeas, which 


1 
— ä 


and pains ; and thoſe of his paſſions and appetites ; and that the veſſels, in which 


ſelf-denial, which is the third virtue, | pong the ſea of concupiſcence, and lands in 


Juvxx. Sat. 


1. ver. 115. 


Od. 35. lib. i. 


ver. 21. 


Od. 24. lib, i. 
ver, 6. 


ſafety on its banks, in the exerciſe of an auſtere and penitential life. The man, 
who makes uſe of the veſſel of prayer, which is the fourth virtue, ſoon leaves the 
dark fea of ignorance and error, and arrives at the land of light and knowledge. 
Laſtly, he, who embarks in the fifth veſſel, which is the contemplation of the unity 
of God, after having failed a long time in the ocean of a great variety of beings, 
arrives at the port * union, which, collecting together the different objects, makes 
of them but one. 

An Arabic author ſays, that it is true, virtue lies in the middle between two 
vitious extremes; but that there is as much differenceetween the degrees of virtue 
in this middle ſituation, as between the ſun and the ſtar Soha, which is the moſt 
obſcure of the conſtellation of the Great Bear. 

The Orientaliſts commonly ſay, that a virtuous man is a ſtranger in no country, 
and that virtue is like muſk, which, tho' concealed, makes itſelf to be perceived 


by its ſmell ; and like the ſun, whoſe rays are not diminiſhed by the obſcurity of 
the clouds. 


FAITH or FIDELITY. In Latin, Fides. This virtue, which was deified 
by the antient Romans, had a temple in the capitol, conſecrated to her by Attilius 
Calatinus, 'þ 


3 Colitur Pax, atque Fides, victoria, virtus. 5 
Altars to peace, Faith, valour, conqueſt, ſhine. 


Her prieſts wore white veils : unbloody facrifices were offered to her, and the 
greateſt oaths were taken in her name. 2 
Horace cloaths her in white, and places her in the retinue of Fortune. 


Te ſpes, & albo rara Fides colit 
Velata panno. 


Sure Hope, and Faith, in white array d, 
Wait in thy train. 


The fame poet makes her the {ter of Juſtice: 


— — Juſtitie Soror 
Incorrupta Fides. 


Publick Faith is repreſented in a great number of medals; ſometimes with a baſket 
of fruit in one hand, and ſome ears of corn in the other; and ſometimes hong 
1 a turtle- 


a turtle · dove. Rut the moſt uſual ſymbol is tum hands joined together. The inſcrip- 
tions are, generally, Fides Augusti, Fides Exercitus, or Fides Militum, &c. 


FAK IRS. Indian Monks: or Fryars. They out-do the ſeverity and mortifi- Conformity of 
cation of the antient Anchorets or Solitaries. Some of them make a vow of continu- _— 
ing all their life-time in one poſture, and keep it effectually. Others never lie down, the Jews, c. 
but continue in a ſtanding poſture all their lives, ſupported only by a ſtick, or rope ar 
under their arm-pits. Some mangle their bodies with ſcourges and knives. They vol. III. 
look upon themſelves to have conquered every paſſion, and triumphed over the 
world ; and accordingly ſcruple not, as if in a ſtate of innocence, to appear entirely 
naked in public, * | ka | 
The common people of Eaſt-India are thoroughly perſuaded of the virtue and 
innocence of the Fakirs ; notwithſtanding which, they are accuſed of committing 
the moſt enormous crimes in private. | 
They have alſo another kind of Fakirs, who do not practiſe ſuch ſeverities : theſe 
flock together in companies, and go from village to village, propheſying, and telling 
fortunes. They are wicked villains, and it 1s dangerous for a man to meet them 
in a lone place: nevertheleſs the Indian idolaters have them in the utmoſt vene- 
ration, They make uſe of drums, trumpets, and other muſical inſtruments, to 
rouze their ſouls, and work themſelves up to an artificial extaſy, the better to publiſh 
their pretended prophecies. | | 
Some of the votaries of theſe ſages moſt devoutly kiſs their privy-parts ; and Diſſert. on 
they receive this monſtrous declaration of reſpe& with a kind of extatic pleaſure. he nian, 
The moſt ſober and diſcreet Indians conſult them in this prepoſterous attitude; and apud Rel. Cer. 
_ female votaries converſe with them a conſiderable time, with the moſt indecent Vel. IV. 
reedom. 
The fire, they burn, is made of cow's dung, dried in the ſun. When they are 
diſpoſed to ſleep, they repoſe themſelves on cow's dung, and ſometimes on ordure 
itſelf. They are ſo indulgent towards every living creature, that they ſuffer them- 
| ſelves to be over-run with vermin, or ſtung by inſets, without the leaſt reluctancy 
or complaint, | 
It is more than probable, theſe Indian Fryars have ſome ſecret art to lull their 
ſenſes aſleep, in order to render themſelves, in a great meaſure, inſenſible of the 
exceſſive torments, they voluntarily undergo. Ovington aſſures us, that © as he Voyages, T. 
* was one day in an afſembly of Fakirs, he obſerved, that they drank opiates infuſed II. 
in water; the intoxicating virtue whereof was enough to turn their brain. | 
The garment of the chief Fakirs conſiſts of three or four yards of orange-coloured T xX. 
linnen, which they tie round them, and a tyger's ſkin, which hangs over their 
ſhoulders. Their hair is woven in treſſes, and forms a kind of turban. The 
ſuperior of the Fak:rs is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by having a greater number 
of pieces in his garment, and by a chain of iron, two yards long, tied to his leg. 
When he deſigns to reſt in any place, a garment is ſpread upon the ground, on 
which he ſits and gives audience, whilſt his diſciples publiſh his virtues, 
Some perſons of quality in India have become Fakrs : among others five great 
lords belonging to the court of Cha-gehan, Mogul of the Indies. It is faid, there 
are about two millions of Fakzrs in the Eaſt-Indies. | 


FALDISTORIUM. [Lat.] A portable ſeat, or chair, in the Pope's chapel, 
at Rome. I ſhould not have deſcended to the mention of this piece of ſacred furni- 
ture, but for the curious diſcovery of Caſalius, who obſerves, that this ſeat, which is De Ritibus 
uſed for the functions of the Biſhop, repreſents his dignity, power, and the reſpect Keel. 
due to him. That ingenious author has likewiſe found the independency of the 
Church in the figure of this epiſcopal ſeat. He obſerves, that it is not ſupported on 
any fide, and from thence concludes, that it repreſents the church, which has no 
viſible ſupport ; that is, according to this prelate, that it is not at all dependent upon 
men, and ought to acknowledge no other ſovereignty, but that of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
reſigned his temporal kingdom to St Peter and his ſucceſſors. | 

The etymology of the word is variouſly given. Some make it to be, 9 Fan- 


diſtorium, i. e. the place of ſpeaking others derive it from the Saxon word Falda, 
which ſignifies a place ſhut up. 


5 H TY 1 5 FAME. 
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En. lib. iv. 
ver. 174. 


Metam. lib. 
xii. ver. 39. 


FAM 


FAME. In Latin, Fama. The antients deified the crewardsof virtue, Honour" 


and Fame. Fame is a god mentioned by H 


eſiod, and was worſhipped by the 


Athenians. As ſhe is chiefly celebrated by the poets, the poets ſhall give an account 
of her: Virgil ſhall deſcribe her perſon and office; and Ovid her palace and retinue. 
Virgil gives this picture of Fame. 


Fama, malum qua non aliud velocius ullum, 
Mobilitate viget, vireſque adquirit eundo: 

Parva metu primò; mox ſeſe attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque ſolo, & caput inter nubila condit. 
Illam Terra parens, ira irritata deorum, 
Extremam, ut perhibent, Cœo Enceladoque ſororem 
Progenuit; pedibus celerem, & pernicibus alis. 
Monſtrum horrendum, ingens; cui quot ſunt corpore plumæ, 
Tot vigiles oculi ſubter, mirabile dictu, 

Tot linguæ, totidem ora ſonant, tot ſubrigit aures. 
Nocte volat cœli medio terræque per umbram 
Stridens, nec dulci declinat lumina ſomno. 

Luce ſedet cuſtos aut ſummi culmine tecti, 
Turribus aut altis, & magnas territat urbes; 

Tam ficti pravique tenax, quam nuntia veri. 


Fame, the great ill, from ſmall beginnings grows ; 
Swift from the firſt * pro . 

New vigour to her flights, new pinnions to her wings. 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic ſixe, 

Her feet on earth, ae in the ties. 

Inrag d againſt the gods, revengeful earth 

Proguc'd her laſt of the Titaman birth. 

Swift is her walk, more furft her winged haſte © 

A monſtrous phantom, horrible and vaſt : 

As many plumes as raiſe her lofty flight, 

Bo many piercing eyes enlarge her fight : 

Millions of op ning mouths to Fame belong, 

And ev'ry mouth is furniſh'd with a tongue; | 


And round with liſt ning ears the flying plague is hung. 


She fills the peaceful univerſe with cries : 

No flumbers ever cloſe her wakeful eyes. 

By day lofty tow'rs from her head ſhe ſhews, 

And fpreads thro trembling crouds diſaſtrous news ; 

With court informers haunts, and royal ſpies ; * | 
Things done relates, not done ſhe feigns ; and mingles truth with lies. 
Talk 1s her bufineſs, and her chief delight 

To tell of prodigies, and cauſe affright. 


Ovid's deſcription of the palace, or place of abode, of this chimerical deity is as 


| follows. 


Orbe locus medio eſt inter terraſque, fretumque 
Cœleſteſque plagas, triplicis confinia mundi; 
Unde, quod eſt uſquam, quamvis regionibus abſit, 
Inſpicitur ; penetratque cavas vox omnis ad aures. 
Fama tenet, ſummaque domum fibi legit in arce : 
Innumeroſque aditus, ac mille foramina tectis 
Addidit, & nullis incluſit limina portis. 
Nocte dieque patent: tota eſt ex ære ſonanti : 
Tota fremit, voceſque refert, iteratque quod audit. 
Nulla quies intus, nullaque ſilentia parte. 
Nec tamen eft clamor, fed parvz murmura vocis : 
ualia de pelagi, 1 quis procul audiat, undis 
Eſſe ſolent ; qualemve ſonum, cum Jupiter atras 
Increpuit nubes, extrema tonitrua reddunt, 43 
tria 


FAM 
Atria turba tenent; veniunt leve vulgus, euntque; 
Miſtaque cum veris paſſim Commenta vagantur 
Millia rumorum; confuſaque verba volutant. 

E quibus hi vacuas implent ſermonibus auras; 
Hi narrata ferunt alio; menſuraque ficti 
Creſcit, & auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. 
Illic Credulitas, illic Temerarius Error, 
Vanaque Lztitia eſt, conſternatique Timores, 
Seditioque repens, dubioque auctore Suſurri. 
Tpſa you in cœlo rerum, pelagoque geratur, 
Et tellure videt, totumque inquirit in orbem. 


Full in the miuſt of this created ſpace, 
Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there flands a place, 


M hence all things, tho remote, are view'd around, 
And tbither bring their undulating ſound. 

The palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow'r, 

Placed on the ſummit of a hfty tow'r. 

A thouſand winding entries, long and wide; 

Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide, 

A thouſand crannies in the walls are made; 

Nor gate, nor bars, exclude the buſy trade. 

Tis built of braſs, the better to arffuſe | 

The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news : 

Where ecchoes in repeated ecchoes play; 

A mart for ever full, and open night and day. 

Nor filence is within, nor voice expreſs, 

But a deaf noiſe of ſounds, that never ceaſe ; 
Confuſed, and chiding, like the hollow roar, 

Of tides receding from th inſulted ſhore : 

Or like the broken thunder heard from far, 

When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are filld with a tumultous din 

Of crouds, or iſſuing forth, or entring in: 

A thorough-fare of neus; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies © 
The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat, 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. 

Error fits brooding there, with added train 

Of vain eredulity, and joys as vain : 

Suſpicion, with ſedition join d, are near, 
And rumours raiſed, and murmurs mix d, and panick fear. 
Fame fits aloft, and fees the ſubject ground; 

And feas about, and ſkies above; enquiring all around, DRYDEN. 


Confining on all three, with tripple bound ; 


Our Poet Butler has humorouſly burleſqued the fabulous account of this imaginary 
goddeſs, in the following lines: | 


There is a tall, lung-ſided dame, 

(But wond'rous light) ycleped Fame, 

That, like a thin cameleon, boards 

Herſelf on air, and eats ber words. 

Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears 

Like hanging ſleeves, lin d thr with ears, 

And eyes, and tongues, as Poets lift, 

Made good by deep Mytbolbgiſt. 

With theſe ſhe thro the <welking flies, 
And ſometimes carries truth, ft lies. 


1 
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FAMILIARS OF THE INQUISITION. In erder to ſupport the cruel Journey to 
proceedings of this tribunal, in Spain, great privileges ate beſtowed on ſuch of the n C2. 
nobility, Vol. II. B. Il. 


FAN 
nobility, as are willing to degrade themſelves ſo far, as to become Familiars of the 
holy office. The king himſelf aſſumes the title, and is protector of the order. 

The buſineſs of theſe Familiars is, to aſſiſt in the apprehending of ſuch perſons 
as are accuſed, and to carry them to priſon ; upon which occaſion, the unhappy 
perſon is ſurrounded by ſuch a number of theſe officious gentlemen, that, tho he 
is neither fettered nor bound, there is no poſſibility of eſcaping out of their hands. 
As a reward of this baſe employ, the Familiars are allowed to commit the moſt 
enormous actions, to debauch, aſſaſſinate, and kill, with impunity. If they happen 
to be proſecuted for any crime, the Inquiſition takes upon itſelf the proſecution 
and immediately the Familiar enters himſelf as their priſoner ; after which, he is at 
liberty to go where he pleaſes, and act in all things as if he were free. 

A gentleman, a Familiar of the holy office at Corduba, having killed a perſon, 
the inquiſitors were ſo ſtrongly ſollicited againſt him, that they could not help 
condemning him purſuant to the laws. But the reſt of the gentlemen Familiars, 


getting a horſe ready for him, and a ſum of money, let him privately out of 
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priſon. Another, being put in priſon for having diſputed on Free-will and Grace 
(far which any other perſon would have been puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity) 
was only admoniſhed not to argue any more upon religion, and preſently ſet at 
liberty. | | 


FANATICS. The antients called thoſe Fanatici, who paſſed their time in 
temples (Fana), and, being often ſeized with a kind of enthuſiaſm, as if inſpired 
by the divinity they ſerved, ſhewed wild and antick geſtures, like Bacchanal:. 
Theſe were chiefly found in the temple of Bellona; whence Juvenal. 


— — — — ut Fanaticus cſtro 
Percuſſus, Bellona, tuo. 


— — — — As inſpired 


By thee, Bellona, by thy fury fired. Mr Du kx. 


Prudentius repreſents theſe Fanatics of Bellona cutting and flaſhing their arms 
with knives : 


Votivus & cum membra detruncat dolor 
Cultrum in lacertis operit Fanaticus. 


Deep in his arms, with ſacred phrenzy ſeiz'd, 
The wild Fanatic drives the ſhining blade. 


Shaking the head was common to the Fanatici. Thus Lampridius informs us, that 
the Emperor Heliogabalus had- renounced all ſhame and modeſty, and was 
arrived to that pitch of madneſs, as to ſhake his head with the gaſhed Fanatics. 

The name Fanaticus was not always a term of reproach, ſince it was ſometimes 
pur upon the monuments of the dead. Gruter has preſerved one of theſe inſcriptions, 
as follows. | | 


L. CORNELIO JANUARIO FANATICO AB ISIS SERAPIS 
AB DEM BELLONZ RUFILLE, &c. 


The beſt authors, however, and, among the reſt, Cicero, have uſed the name 
Fanatic in a bad ſignification. : 
Fanatic is, among us, the general name of Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and other 
ſeries, who diſſent from the doctrine and diſcipline of the Church of England. 
The poets treat ſuch perſons with great ſeverity. Lee introduces one of them 
giving this deſcription of himſelf, and thoſe of his party. 


Goſpel is in my face and outward garb, 

And treaſon on my tongue. TER 

Saintſbip and zeal are ſtill our beſt diſguiſe : 
We mix and join with the hot thoughtleſs croud ; 


And, quoting ſcriptures, which too well we know, _ | 
| Y With 
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With impious gloſſes ban the holy text, 

And make it fpeak rebellion, ſchiſm, and murther ; 
So turn the arms of heav'n againſt itſelf, 

And talk the croud to madneſs and rebellion. 


FAQUIRS. Sz FAK IRS. 


FAROUC. A name, or title of honour, given to Omar, by Mohammed, on D'Hz =»: 
the following occaſion. | — 8 
An obſtinate Muſſulman having a law-ſuit with a Jew, the cauſe was heard before : 
the tribunal of Mohammed, who decided it in favour of the Jew. The Muſ- 
ſulman, thinking himſelf unjuſtly condemned, appealed from the ſentence of Mo- 
| hammed, to Omar, who was then but a private perſon. Omar, having informed 
himſelf of the whole proceedings, ſaid to the Muſſulman; ſtay at the door till my 
return: ſoon after, appearing with a ſabre in his hand, he diſcharged ſuch a blow 
on the poor Muſſulman, that he ſtruck off his head; and then faid aloud, behold 
what they deſerve, who refuſe to acquieſce in the judgment, which the Cadi has 
pronounced! Mohammed approved the action, and thereupon gave Omar the title 
of Farouc, which ſignifies him who ſeparates, intimating thereby, that Omar knew 


as well to diſtinguiſh true from falſe, and juſt from unjuſt, as to ſeparate the obſti- 
nate Muſſulman's head from his body. 


FARRELLISTS. A Chriſtian ſect, which ſprung up in the XVIth century, Pzareor.? 
ſo called from their founder William Farrell, a native of Dauphiny ; who, about Elench Har. 
the year 1525, taught, at Geneva, the doctrine of the Samaritans, particularly Fox. lib. 
againſt the efficacy of the facraments. He perſuaded his diſciples, that a man, to i. C. 7. n. 2. 
fave his life and goods, might deny, or diſſemble, his faith before perſecutors. 

By this means he gained over a great number of followers, who outwardly profeſſed 
all forts of religions, but ſecretly followed only their own doctrine, which conſiſted 
in believing alone, without being obliged to practiſe any good works. Calvin, 
whoſe influence in Geneva was very great, prevailed with the magiſtrates to baniſh 


Farrell, who retired to Neuf-Chatel, where he exerciſed the office of a miniſter 
ſome years, and died in 1565. | 


FASTI. See KALENDAR. 


FASTS. Days of religious abſtinence, Such ſolemnities have been obſerved in 
all ages and nations, eſpecially in times of mourning and affliction. We meet with 
no examples of Faſting, properly ſo called, before Moſes ; who yet enjoins no other 
than the ſolemn day of Expiation, which was generally and ſtrictly obſerved. See Lev. xxiii. 
ExPIATION (THE GREAT DAY OF). | 7 9. 
Beſides the ſolemn Faſt of Expiation, inſtituted by divine authority, the Jews 
appointed certain days of faſting and humiliation, called The Faſts of the congregation. 
The calamities, for which they were enjoined, were; a ſiege, the ſword, peſtilence, Maron. 
locuſts, the caterpillar, diſeaſes, famine, and the like. They were obſerved upon Taanith. c. f. 
the ſecond, and fifth, days of the week: they began an hour before ſun-ſet, and 
continued till midnight of the following day. Upon theſe days, they wore fack- 
cloth next the ſkin ; their cloaths were rent, and they wore no ſhoes: they 
| ſprinkled aſhes upon their heads, and neither waſhed their hands, nor anointed their 
bodies with oil, as uſual. The temples and ſynagogues were thronged with votaries; 
their prayers were long and mournful : their converſation was grave, and full of the 
buſineſs of the day; their countenances dejected, with all the external ſigns of the 
moſt ſerious devotion and repentance. | 

The particular Jewisnu FASTS are mentioned under the reſpective MoN Th s of 
the JEwisn, ECCLESIASTICAL, YEAR; viz. ABIB, ELUL, TISRI, &c. 
which fee. See alſo KALENDAR. | 

But, beſides the public Faſts, which the Jews were obliged by their law to 
obſerve, there were others of a private nature, which the zealous and moſt pious | 
among them preſcribed to themſelves. Thus the Phariſee, in the goſpel, boaſts, Luke xvii. 
that he faſted twice a week : it is ſaid, that ſome of the Phariſees carried the rigour 12. 
of abſtinence fo far, as to faſt four times a week. Philo, in his account of the De vit. con- 
Eſenes, a Jewiſh ſect, relates, that ſome of them would faſt three days 3 templat. 
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and that others would hold out fix days, without taking any ſuſtenance. I need not 


obſerve, that Philo ſeeras to hyperbolize, it being impoſſible that nature could be 
ſupported under ſuch long Faſts. 

Some of the antients were of opinion, that the Jews faſted every fabbath-day ; 
among whom is Juſtin, who pretends, that Moſes and the Iſraelites having wan- 
dered ſeven days in the deſarts of Arabia, without finding any fuſtenance, they con- 
ſecrated the ſeventh day, and _—_— it to be a perpetual Faſt. Juvenal lays, the 
very kings ef the Jews faſt on the fabbath-day, and go barefooted. 


Obſervant ubi Feſta mero pede Sabbata reges. 


Where, on the fabbaths, kings of Fewiſb race, 
Faſting, and barefoot, tread the ſacred place. 


It is plain, thefe authors were mifinformed ; for the Jews not only do not faſt on 
the fabbath-day, but all Faſting on that day is expreſsly forbidden by the rules of 


their doctors. 
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dena, Cere- 
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As to the modern Fer; on the morning of a Faſt-day, they add certain confeſ- 
fions to their prayers, and a recital of what gave occafion to the Faft then to be 
celebrated. In the evening of the vigil, they fit upon the ground in the ſynagogue, 
and read the lamentations of Jeremiah. Beſides the general Faſts, enjoined the 
whole people, there are others peculiar to the Jews of different nations. Some of the 
Jews, when they faſt, lie upon a harder bed than uſual, and change their fine 

eets for coarſe ones. If any one dreams of ſomething unfortunate, as, that he ſees 
the book of the Law burning, or the beams of his own houſe falling, &c. he faſts 
the enſuing day in the moſt rigid manner; being confident, that faſting will avert 
the omen, and prevent the ill effects of his dream. A child, who has loved his 
father tenderly, faſts every year upon the day of his death: and if a Jew falls ſick, 
or is taken priſoner, he faſts, to procure either health or deliverance. The Rabbins 
maintain, that it is not allowable to faſt in the month of March, becauſe in that 
month the Iſraelites departed out of Egypt, and therefore it ſhould be entirely con- 
fecrated to joy and gratitude. 

The common way of faſting, among the Jews, is, to take no food, nor any 
drink, from the foregoing evening till after ſun-ſet the day following. They are 
allowed ſome particular herbs, and butter, but not eggs. They muſt not be ſhaved, 
or powdered, or bathe themſelves. They eſteem faſting as a ſupplement to the old 
facrifices, and place great merit in it. | 

The antient Chrifians had two ſorts of folemn Fafts, the one weekly, the other 


Chriſt. Part I. annual. Their weekly Faſts (called jejunia quartæ & fexte feriæ) were obſerved 
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on wedneſdays and fridays; becauſe, on wedneſday, our Lord was betrayed by 
Lade and, on friday, crucified by the Jews. Theſe Faſts laſted till the ninth 
our, that is, till three o'clock in the afternoon, at which time they received the 
Euchariſt. They called theſe Faſts Stations; and the remains of them are yet 
obſerved in our Church, which, by her X Vth canon, has ordained, that 7h" wed- 
neſdays and fridays be not holy-days, yet that weekly upon thoſe times the miniſters and 
people ſhall reſort to church, at the accuſtomed hours of prayer. Their annual Faft 
was that of Lent ; concerning which, See Lenrw. : 
They had likewiſe their occafienal Faſts, obſerved at extraordinary and unuſual 
ſeaſons, according as the variety and neceſſity of their circumſtances required. Such 
were, times of great and imminent danger either to the Church or State, and times 
of public calamities, as chu or perſecution. Theſe occaſional Faſts were appointed 
by the Biſhops of every Church, as they thought fit. They were called, by way of 
eminence, Jejunia. 
Faſting on the Lord s-day was prohibited under pain of excommunication; 
becauſe, being obſerved in memory of our Saviour's reſurrection, it was properly a 
day of rejoicing. Faſting was likewiſe prohibited during the fifty days of Pentecoft, 
or Whitſuntide, for a fimilar reaſon. 
The Faſts of the Greek Church are quite different from thoſe of the Latin; the 
latter being feſtival-days, if compared with the former. The Greeks not only 
abſtain from the fleſh of animals, but eat no fiſh, contenting themſelves with fruits 
and herbs. They cenſure the Latins very ſeverely for faſting on faturdays, that day 
being, in their opinion, as much a feſtival, as 1 q 
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The Greek Monks are obliged to. faſt three days in every week, viz, Monday, Cant 


wedneſday, and friday. All the refreſhment they take, on thoſe days, conſiſts 
of a few beans, a little broth, ſome roots, and a ſmall quantity of vinegar. The 
day, and moſt part of the night, are ſpent in prayer, a very few. hours being al- 
lowed for fleep. 7 2 

The Greeks have four ſolemn Faſts. The ſitſt commences on the 15th of 
November, or forty days before Chriſtmas : it is obſerved in commemoration of 
Moſes's faſting forty days on mount Sinai. 'Fhe ſecond falls in with our Lent. 
The third is called The Faſt of the holy. Apoſiles, which they obſerve upon a ſuppo- 
fition, that the Apoſtles prepared themſelves, by prayer and faſting, for the pro- 
mulgation of the mo This Faſt commences the week after Whitſanday, and 
continues till the feſtival of St Peter and St Paul. Their fourth Faſt commences the 
iſt of Auguſt, and laſts until the 1 5th. | 

The Greeks are fo ſuperſtitious and extravagant in the obſervation of their Faſts, 
that they will admit of no caſes of neceſſity ſufficient to juſtify a diſpenſation. The 
Patriarch himſelf cannot authorize any perſon to eat meat, when the Church has 
enjoined the contrary. They. think it their duty to let a fick man die, on a Faſt- 
day, rather than reſtore him to health by ſo abominable a preſcription, as a meſs of 
broth. Spon has computed, that there are but about 130 days in the year, on 
which meat is allowed; by which means (he obſerves) the Greeks, for the gene- 
rality, have no other radical moiſture in them, but a compound of noxious humours; 
and that this is the reaſon, they are ſo hot and choleric, and addicted to the moſt 
execrable oaths, and blaſphemous imprecations. 

The Faſts of the Armenian Chriftians are ſtill more rigorous than thoſe of the 
Greeks. During the forty days of Lent, they cat nothing but roots and herbs, and 
of thoſe but juſt enough to ſupport nature. They abſtain, likewiſe, during that 
whole time, from the uſe of women. All their Faſts, in general, are ohſerved with 
the ſame ſtrictneſs and auſterity, as that of Lent. 

The Romaniſts diſtinguiſh between faſhing and abſtinence; and different days are 
appointed for each of them, in that Church. On their days of faſting, they are 
allowed but one meal in twenty-four hours; but, on days of abſtinence, provided 
they abſtain from fleſh, and make but a moderate meal, they are indulged in a 
collation at night. The times of faſting, appointed by that Church, are, all Lent, 
except ſundays, the Ember-days, the vigils of the more ſolemn feaſts, and all 
fridays, except thoſe that fall within the twelve days of Chriſtmas, and between 
Eaſter and the Aſcenſion. Their days of Abſtinence are, all the fundays in Lent, 
St Mark's day, if it does not fall in Eaſter-week ; the three Rogation-days, all 
ſaturdays throughout the year, with the Fridays before excepted, unlets either hap- 
pens to be Chriſtmas-day. 5 | 

The Church of England, tho' it appoints days of faſting or abſtinence (for it 
makes no diſtinction between them) does not determine what food is proper for 


fuch ſeaſons : and there is a ſtatute, which declares, that whoever, by pregching, teach- 
ing, writing, &c. affirms it to be neceſſary ta abſtain from fleſh, for the ſaving of the 
foul of man, or for the 2 of God, is to be puniſhed as' a ſpreader of falſe news. 
But, notwithſtanding this, the Church declares, in one of her homilies, that faſt- 
ing (by the decree of the 630 Fathers, aſſembled at the council of Chalcedon, 
* which was one of the four firſt genera] councils, who grounded their determina- 
tion upon the ſacred ſcriptures, and long continued ufage or practice both of the 
* prophets, and other godly perſons, before the coming of Chriſt; and alſo of the 
* Apoſtles, and other devout men, in the New Teſtament;) is a withholding of 
* meat, drink, and all natural food from the body, for the determined time of 
* faſting. The times, ſhe ſets apart as proper for this duty, are the ſame with 
thoſe obſerved in the earlieſt ages of the Church. | | | 
Faſting is, likewiſe, enjoined by the Muſſulman religion, The Mohammedans 


tuted in memory of the Koran's being ſent to Mohammed in that month. 


from morning to the riſing of the ſtars; after which they eat and drink 
all night. o one is excuſed faftin neither women, ſoldiers, travellers, la- 
aper himſelf. The ſick, who are unable 
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The Indian Pagans have ſeveral remarkable Faſts. The firſt is kept on the 
eleventh day after the new moon, and again on the eleventh day after the full 
moon. It is obſerved in memory of a young man, who, going one day to viſit his 
miſtreſs, and not finding a boat to ferry him over a river, laid himſelf down on the 
bank, and ſlept the whole day, without eating or drinking. After his death, being 
examined before the judge, he could produce no one good action of his life, except 
this accidental faſting ; which however procured him admiſſion into Paradiſe. They 
obſerve a ſecond Faſt, called The Nigbt-Faſt, in memory of a famous hunter, 
who, being very intent upon the ſport, continued at it all night, without eating 
and drinking ; which faſting procured him, likewiſe, admiſſion into Paradiſe. A 
third Faſt is obſerved by the women only, on the 27th day of the ninth month, 
becauſe, on that day, the god: Ixora killed Canteven, the god of love. Theſe 
Pagans have a fourth Faſt on the laſt day of October ; on which day they go round 
the pagod of Viſtnum an hundred times, and think they obtain thereby a general 
pardon for all their ſins. | 


FATES or DESTINIES. In Latin Parcæ. Pagan goddeſſes, ſuppoſed to pre- 
ſide over the accidents and events, and to determine the date or period of human life. 

The Pagans were ſtrongly poſſeſſed: with an opinion of the fatality of all human 
actions and things, and often complain, in their epitaphs, that the Fates are inexor- 
able to the prayers and tears of mortals. They are repreſented as ſpinning the thread 
of human life. ne | | 


— — — — — — ſorores, 
Pollice quæ certo penſa ſevera trahunt. 


Liv. Aug. ver. 
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The Fates, who ſpin th i rrevocable thread. 


— — — Parcz meliora benigna 
Penſa manu ducunt hilares, & ſtaminis albi 
Lanificæ. 


— The pleas d Parcæ ſpun a whiter thread. DrvDEN's Juvenal. 


The decrees of theſe fatal ſiſters were immutable. Hence Jupiter, in Ovid, adviſes 
Venus not to attempt breaking them. | 


— — — [ſola inſuperabile fatum, 

Nata, movere paras ? Intres licet ipſa ſororum 
Tecta trium, cernes illic molimine vaſto 

Ex #re, & ſolido rerum tabularia ferro 

Quæ neque concurſum coli, nec fulminis iram, 
Nec metuunt ullas tuta atque æterna ruinas. 
Invenies illic inciſa adamante perenni 

Fata tui generis. 


— — — In vain, fair daughter, you aſſay 

To ver-rule Deſtiny's 3 : i | 
Your doubts to baniſh, enter Fate's abode, 

A privilege to heav'nly pow'rs allow'd : 

There ſhall you ſee the records, grau d, in length, 

On irn, and ſolid braſs, with mighty ſtrengtb: 

Which heay'n and earth's concuſſion ſhall endure, 
Maugre all ſhocks, eternal and ſecure. 
There, on perennial adamant defign'd, 

The various fortunes of your race you'll find, WELSTED. 


The antients reckoned the Fates to be three in number, becauſe all things have their 

beginning, progreſs, and end. Their names were Atropos, Clotho, and Lacbeſis. 

The were the daughters of Erebus and Night. When they ſpun the thread of life, 

Clotho held the diſtaff, Lacheſis turned the wheel, and Atropos cut the thread. 

Plutarch tells us, they repreſented the three parts of the world; viz. the . | 
| 3 0 
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of the fixed ſtars, the firmament of the planets, and the ſpace of air between the 
moon and the earth. Plato will have it, that they repreſented the times paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come. | 

Their perſons are variouſly deſcribed. Sometimes they are repreſented as old 
women, one holding a diſtaff, another a wheel, and the third a pair of ſciſſars. 
Others paint Clotho in a robe of divers colours, with a crown of ſtars upon her 

head; Lacheſis in a garment covered with ſtars ; and Atropos clad in black. 

Lucian places Clotho in hell, with Charon, and makes her keep a regiſter of the 
ghoſts, whom Charon brings over in his boat. She ſays to him : Charon, ſhip 
© off this croud; in the mean time, I will ſtand at the wharf, and enter in my 
« regiſter every perſon's name, and place of abode.” 


Al FATIHAT. [Arab.] The title of the firſt chapter of the Koran. The 841 “ Ko- 
word ſignifies Preface or Introduction. The whole chapter conſiſts of but the 
following ſhort prayer. Praiſe be to God, the lord of all creatures, the moſt 
* merciful, the king of the day of judgment. Thee do we worſhip, and of thee 
do we beg aſſiſtance. Direct us in the right way, in the way of thoſe, to whom 
thou haſt been gracious ; not of thoſe, againſt whom thou art incenſed, nor of 
© thoſe, who go aſtray. 

This chapter is held in great veneration by the Mohammedans, who give it Bonovvs, 
ſeveral other honourable titles ; as, the chapter of prayer, of praiſe, of thankſgiving, * eee 4 
of treaſure, &c. They eſteem it as the quinteſſence of the whole Koran, and TIT, &ec. 


P. III. Kc. 
often repeat it in their devotions, both public and private, as the Chriſtians do the ; 
Lord's-Prayer. 


FAUNALIA. [Lat.] Antient Roman feſtivals, in honour of the god Fau- 
nus. The firſt was obſerved on the Ides of February. 


Idibus agreſtis fumant altaria Fauni. Or'1D. Faſt. 
1D. 11. ver. 
On th Ides, the hlvan Faunus we invoke, 193. 


And joyful bid his ruſtic altars ſmoke. 
The ſecond was obſerved on the 16th of the Calends of March, 


— — & Fauni ſacra bicornis erunt. 267. 


Paſs but three mornings ſince the Ides came in, 
And horned Faunus ſacred rites begin. 


A third was obſerved on the Nones of December. Horace gives us a gay deſcription 


of this latter feſtival. 
Ludit herboſo pecus omne campo, Od. 18. lib. 
Cum tibi Nonæ redeunt Decembres ; iii. ver. 9. 


Feſtus in pratis vacat otioſo 
Cum bove pagus. | 
Inter audaces lupus errat agnos : 
Spargit agreſtes tibi ſylva frondes : 
Gaudet inviſam pepuliſſe foſſor 

Ter pede terram. 


Ore graſiy plains the wanton flocks, 

The A 23 their idle i; 

Sport ore the fields, all gaily dreſt, 

When cold December brings again thy feaſt. 
The lambs *midft rav nous wolves repoſe ; 
The wood to thee ſpreads ruſtic boughs ; 

The ditcher, with his country jug, 


Now ſmiles to dance, where once he dug. CREECH, 
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Ov 10D. Met. 
lib. vi. ver. 
392+ 


In Ibin, ver. 
79- 


Ovid. Ep. 4. 
ver. 49. 


LUCRET. 
lib. iv. ver. 


584. 


FA U 


The principal facrifices on this occaſion were lambs and kids. 


Nunc & in umbroſis Fauno decet immolare lucis, 
Seu poſcat agna, five malit hœdo. 


A lamb to Faunus : if he moſt approves 
A kid, a kid muſt ſlain the groves, CREECH, 


See FAUNUS. 


FAUNI. In Engliſh, Fauns. A kind of rural deities, among the antient 
Romans. They were the ſons of Faunus, King of the Latins. They were repre- 
ſented with horns on their heads, ſharp-pointed ears, and the reſt of their bodies 
like goats. 


— Ruricolæ ſylvarum numina Fauni, 
Et Satyri fratres. 


The Fauns, and fylvan deities, that rove, 
With kindred Satyrs, in the ſhady grove. 


Ovid calls them Plebeian gods: 
Vos quoque Plebs Superum, Fauni ! 
And you, ye Fauns, Plebeian deities ! 


The Fauni, when they met any perſons, would terrify and ſtupify them 
with their very look, and were the frequent cauſes of miſcarriage to big-bellied 
women. 


Aut quas ſemideæ Dryades, Faunique bicornes 
Numine contactas attonuere ſuo. 


Or whom the nymphs and horned Fauns affright, 
And ſtrite with ſtrange amazement at their ſight. 


They were thought to inhabit the woods and mountains, together with the Nymphs 
and Satyrs. 


Hzc loca capripedes Satyros, Nymphaſque tenere, 
Finitimi fingunt ; & Faunos eſſe loquuntur ; 
Quorum noctivago ſtrepitu, ludoque jocanti 
Adfirmant vulgo taciturna filentia rumpi. 


The vulgar, and the neighbours, think, and tell, 
That here the nymphs, and Fauns, and Satyrs dwell, 
And that their wanton ſport, and loud delight, 
Break thro the quiet filence of the night. CREECH. 


Theſe deities were called Fauni, 2 fando, from ſpeaking ; becauſe they were wont 
to ſpeak and converſe with men. An inſtance of this is given in the voice, that 
was heard from out of the wood, in the battle between the Etrurians and Romans, 


for the reſtoration of the Tarquins, and which encouraged the Romans to fight. 
See FAUNUS, | 


FAUNUS. A Pagan deity of the antient Romans. He was worſhipped, to- 
gether with his ſons the Fauni, only in Italy, being wholly unknown to the 
Grecians. | 7 

Faunus was the ſon of Picus, king of the Latins, who reigned in Italy about the 
time that Orpheus brought the rites of Bacchus into Greece. 


3 Fauno 
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— — Fauno Picus pater. | | ViRc. En. 
lib. vii. ver 
From Picus Faunus Came — — * 48. 


Faunus introduced religion, and the worſhip of the immortal gods, amongſt the 
people of Italy. It was he, who inſtituted human facrifices, in honour of the 

od Saturn. He likewiſe taught the people of Italy many uſeful things relating to 
Fuſbandry and agriculture, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus ſays, Faunus was the ſon of 
Mars, and that he reigned in Italy, when Evander landed there. The fame hiſto- 
rian adds, that the common opinion was, that Faunus was that wild god, whoſe 
voice was heard by night, in the foreſts, and frighted people. 


Virgil makes Faunus a god of oracles and predictions, His ſon Latinus conſulted 
him, on occaſion of a prodigy. 


At rex, ſolicitus monſtris, oracula Fauni Id. ib. ver. 81, 
Fatidici genitoris adit, lucoſque ſub alta 

Conſulit Albunea ; nemorum quæ maxima facro 

Fonte ſonat, ſævamque exhalat opaca mephitim, 

Hinc Italæ gentes, omniſque OEnotria tellus 

In dubus reſponſa petunt. 


Latinus, frighted with the dire oftent, 

For counſel to his father Faunus went ; 

And fought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 

Which near Albunea's fulph'rous fountain he. 

To theſe the Latian, and the Sabine land, 

Fly, when diſtreſsd, and thence relief demand. DRvDEN. 


Horace makes this deity the guardian and protector of men of wit, 


Me truncus illapſus cerebro Od. 17. lib. 
Suſtulerat ; niſi Faunus ictum _— CY" 7's 
Dextra levaſſet, Mercurialium 
Cuſtos virorum. 


My head had felt a falling oak; 
But Faunus did divert the ſtroke ; 
Faunus, the wits' kind guardian god, CREECH. 


The fame Poet addreſſes an ode to this deity, and recommends to him the care of 
his eſtate. 


Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator, . Od. 18. lib. 
Per meos fines, & aprica rura, Ul, 
Lenis incedas, abeaſque parvis 
Aquus alumnis : 
Si tener pleno cadit hœdus anno, 
Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina crateræ, vetus ara multo 
Fumat adore. 


Faunus, that flung nymphs purſues, 
And courts as oft as they refuſe ; 
If yearly ridglings ſtain thy grove, 
{ the large bowl, the friend of love, 
till flows with wine; if pray'rs invoke, 
And thy old ſhrine with odours ſmoke ; 
Defend my fields, and ſunny farm, 
And keep my tender flocks from harm, CREECH. ; 
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Faunus is repreſented, by Ovid, with horns upon his head, and crowned with the 
pine- tree. 


Cornigerumque caput pinu præcinctus acuta 
Faunus. 


Faunus, whoſe branching front the pine-tree ſhades. 


FAVOUR. In Latin Fawr. A fabulous deity, called by ſome the daughter 
of Fortune; by others, the offspring of beauty; and by others, the child of «wir. 
Apelles repreſented her, in a picture, with flartery walking before her; riches, 
pride, honour, and pleaſures, ſurrounding her; and envy at her heels. The 
goddeſs was painted with wings, to repreſent her ſwiftneſs in turning about at ev 
caprice or change of fortune; and blind, to ſhew that ſhe is not capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing her friends. | 


FAUSTITAS. See FELICITY. 


FEAR. In Latin, Metus, Pavor, or Timor. The antient Pagans deified this 
paſſion of the human mind. Tullus Hoſtilius brought the worſhip of this deity 
to Rome. The Ephori of Sparta erected a temple to Fear, near their tribunal, to 
ſtrike an awe into thoſe, who approached it. Fear was, likewiſe, worſhipped at 
Corinth. The poets did not forget this imaginary deity. Virgil places her in the 
entrance of hell, in company with diſeaſes, old-age, c. 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus, & ultrices poſuere cubilia curæ; 
Pallenteſque habitant morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus, 

Et Metus, & maleſuada fames, ac turpis egeſtas, &c. 


Fuſt in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful cares, a JO ſorrows dwell, 

And pale diſeaſes, and repining age, 

Want, Fear, and famine's unręſiſted rage. DRYDEN. 


Ovid places her in the retinue of Tiſiphone, one of the Puries. 


— — — — Luctus comitatur euntem, 
Et Pavor, & Terror, trepidoque infania vultu. 


Fear, and diſmay, and agonizing pain, 
With frantic rage, compleat her loveleſs train. EUSDEN, 


FEAST OF GOD. In French, Fete de Dieu. A ſolemn feſtival in the 
Romiſh Church, inſtituted for the performing a peculiar kind of worſhip to our 
Saviour in the Euchariſt. It is obſerved on the thurſday after the octaves of Whit- 
ſuntide. It's inſtitution is aſcribed to Pope Urban IV, in the year 1264. The office 
for the ſolemnity was drawn up by the famous Thomas Aquinas. The Church 
being, at that time, diſturbed by the faction of the Guelfs and Gibelines, Pope 
Urban's Bull for this feſtival was not every where obeyed. Afterwards, at the 
general council of Vienne, in 1311, under Pope Clement V, the kings of Eng- 
land, France, and Arragon, being preſent, this Bull was confirmed, and ordered 
to be every where obſerved. In 1316, Pope John XXII, to heighten the folem- 


nity, added an ofave to it, and ordered the holy ſacrament to be carried in 
proceſſion. 


FEASTS or FESTIVALS. Days of Religious Feaſting. Such ſolemnities 


have obtained in every age, and nation. 


Feſtivals, among the antient Grecians, were inſtituted upon various accounts. 
Firſt, in honour of the gods, eſpecially if they had conferred any ſignal favour 
on the public, or on private perſons. Secondly, in order to procure ſome eſpecial 


favour from the gods, or to appeaſe their anger, in times of public calamity. 


3 2 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, in memory of deceaſed friends, or of thoſe, who had done any remarkable 
ſervice to, or died valiantly in defence of their country. Fourthly, as a time of eaſe 
and reſt from labour. 

Originally, the Greeks had few or no feſtivals, except thoſe after harveſt or vin- Azisror. 
tage, at which time they feaſted on the fruits they had gathered, eſteeming it a as bet 
kind of offering to the gods. In later ages, as the number of gods increaſed, and lib. viii. c. 9. 
the old frugal way of , cg was altered, the number of feſtivals was , enlarged, 
and games, proceſſions, and other ceremonies were introduced, to the vaſt 
charge of the public. The Athenians, who had twice as many gods as any Xzx0yn. de 
other city, had proportionably more feſtivals. They were celebrated with the re 24 
utmoſt ſplendor and ſolemnity. The ſhops and courts of judicature were ſhut 
up; the labourers reſted from their work, and nothing appeared but pleaſure 
and jollity. 

The pA TE Romans had a great number of Feſtivals, as appears from their 
kalendar. On theſe days labourers and artificers reſted from their work. How- 
ever ſome neceſſary things were allowed to be done ; and theſe are ſpecified in the 
following verſes. 


Quippe etiam feſtis quzdam exercere diebus | Ving. Georg. 
1 1 lib. i. ver. 
Fas & jura ſinunt: rivos deducere nulla oY 


Religio vetuit ; ſegeti prætendere ſepem; 
Inſidias avibus moliri ; incendere vepres ; 
Balantumque gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri: 
Sepe oleo tardi coſtas agitator aſelli, 
Vilibus aut onerat pomis. 


No laws, divine or human, can reſtrain 
From neceſſary works the lab ring fwain. 
Ev'n holidays and feaſts permiſſion yield 
To float the meadows, or to fence the field ; 
To fire the brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſleep 
In wholeſome water-falls the woolly ſheep. 
And oft the drudging aſs is driven, with toil, 
To neigbb ring towns, with apples and with oil. DRYDEN. 


They called their Feſtivals by the name of Feria, which ſignifies days of reſt. 
They were of four ſorts. Firſt, Feriæ Stative, i. e. immoveable Feaſts, or ſuch as 
fell always on the ſame day. of the year. Theſe were marked in the kalendar. 
Secondly, Feria Conceptive, i. e. moveable Feaſts, appointed on uncertain days, 
at the pleaſure of the Pontiffs. Thirdly, Feriæ Imperative, or extraordinary 
bolidays, kept, by public authority, as the occaſions of the common wealth required. 
And fourthly, Feriæ Nundinales or Nundine ; which were days for fairs, and 
extraordinary markets. f 
Before the Roman kalendar was made public, it was the buſineſs of the Curiones 
to give public notice of the Feſtivals to be obſerved in each month. The Feriæ Im- 
perativæ and Conceptivæ were declared, by an herald, in all public places, in theſe 
words; Lavatio deilm matris eſt hodie ; Jovis Epulum cras eft ; and the like. 
The particular Feſtivals of the Greeks and Romans are mentioned under their reſpec- 
tive articles; which ſee. 1 : 
We meet with no account of any public and folemn Feſtivals, in the Jewiſh 
hiſtory, before the times of Moſes ; but each family had its Feaſts, and its facrifices, 
when it was thought proper. Thus Abraham made à great feaſt, when 1Jaac was Geneſ. xxi. 8. 
weaned ; i. e. he made a great repaſt and a ſacrifice ; for theſe two things always 
went together in their feaſts. There are ſeveral other inſtances of private feaſtings, 
but none of public, before Moſes. 6 0 
The Fews had three ſolemn Feaſts, appointed by their law ; vig. The Paſſover, Exod. xxiii. 
the Feaſts of Pentecoſt, and of Tabernacles. In the command, as alſo in the obe- Nat. vi. 
dience paid to it, the Jews remark divers miracles. 1. That their frontiers, in 16. 
time of war, were never invaded, during the celebration of any of theſe Feſtivals, 433.108 
tho' they were left without defence. 2. No woman ever miſcarried, at that time, by os 2 
the ſmell of the burnt-ſacrifice. 3. No man ever ſtumbled in Jeruſalem, at that II. c. ix. 
time. 4. No man ever complained, that he could not find any fire to roaſt his 
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lamb. 5. Or that he could not meet with a bed in Jeruſalem. 6. Or that he was 
ſtraitly lodged; | | | 

The particular Jewiſh Feſtivals are deſcribed under their reſpectius articles , 
which fee. | | 

In he antient Chriſtian Church, beſides the Feſtivals, which peculiarly related to 
our Lord's OEconomy on earth (ſuch as the Nativity, Eafter, Pentecoft, &c.) there 
was another ſort, inſtituted by the Church in honour of the apoſtles and martyrs. 
The firſt original of theſe Feſtivals is not certainly known ; but learned men com- 
monly carry it as high as the IId century. Theſe they called their Natalitia or 
Birth-days, meaning not their natural birth, but their nativity to a glorious crown 
in the kingdom of Heaven. They were celebrated at the graves, or monuments, 
of the martyrs, and were moſtly confined to thoſe particular churches, where the 
martyrs lay buried. For which reaſon it was cuſtomary for every church to have its 
particular Faſti or Kalendar of martyrs, in which was a diſtin& narrative of the 
acts and ſufferings of each martyr ; and theſe acts and ſufferings were commonl 
read in the church on the anniverſary commemoration and proper feſtival of the 
martyr, To theſe they commonly added a 1 oration, or ſermon, on the 
virtues of the martyr. They obſerved the vigil, or eve, of theſe Feſtivals with 
pſalmody and prayer, till break of day. | | 

Another ſort of Feſtivals, obſerved by the antient Chriſtians, were annual thankſ- 
giving days for favours and bleſſings vouchſafed by God to his Church. Thus the 
Church of Alexandria kept an anniverſary thankſgiving, on the 21ſt of July, 
for their deliverance from a terrible earthquake, in the reign of Julian. Among 
theſe we may reckon the thankſgivings for ſignal victories of the emperors, which 
generally laſted no longer than the life of the emperor, on whoſe account they 
were inſtituted. 

In the Romiſh Church, there are, double-feaſts, half-double and ſimple feaſts. 
The name of double-feafts is given to thoſe, whoſe ſervice is fuller and more ſolemn 
than the reſt : the other denominations take their riſe from ſimilar reaſons, the chief 
difference between them being the greater or leſs ſolemnity uſed in them. The 
churches are embelliſhed, and the altars adorned, according to the rank each faint 
holds in his reſpective church. All high Feſtivals have an e&#ave, conſiſting of the 
Feaſt itſelf, and the ſeven following days. | 

In 1taly, certain Feſtivals are celebrated, which occur only in the kalendar of the 
lovers of that country. To underſtand this, you are to know, that when a lover is 
deſirous of giving his miſtreſs the higheſt teſtimonies of his gallantry, he imme- 
diately makes her the idol of his devotion ; he has veſpers, and even maſſes, ſaid 
in her honour. For this purpoſe he makes choice of the feſtival of ſome faint, 


whoſe name ſhe bears; and, tho' the faint has the name, they manage mat- 
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ters ſo, that the devotion of the feſtival is plainly relative to the lover's miſtreſs. 

When, upon the Ręſor mation, the liturgy of the Church of England was ſettled, the 
obſervation of Feſtivals was enjoined by ſeveral ſtatutes, which were revived in the 
firſt year of Q. Elizabeth, and continued in the firſt year of K. James. And 
when, upon the Reſtoration, K. Charles II iſſued out a commiſſion for reviſing the 
Liturgy, the alterations made in it were ſynodically agreed upon, and confirmed by 
the King and Parliament, as the Act of Uniformity teſtifies. 

The particular e eg Feſtrvals, antient and modern, Romiſh and Proteſtant, 
Sc. are found under their reſpective articles; which ſee. | 

The Feſtivals of the Pagan nations, in the ſeveral quarters of the world, are al. 


innumerable. However the more remarkable of them are deſcribed under diſtinct 
articles; which ſee. 


See alſo the article KALENDAR. 


FEAVER. In Latin, Febris, The antients deified the diſeaſes, as well as 
the paſſions and affections of men. Virgil places them in the entrance into hell. 


| Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus Orci 


Pallentes habitant Morbi. 


uſt in the gate, ond in the jaw: of hell, 
my Vabeg, and pale diſeaſes. ever 2 | 


3 Ng Among 
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Among theſe, Fraver had a temple on mount Palatine, and two more in dif- Var Marx. 


ferent parts of antient Rome; and there is ſtill extant an inſcription to thi Fm * 
goddeſs: 


FEBRI. DIV. FEBRI. SAN CT. FEBRI. MAG NR. 
CAMILLA. AMATA. PRO. FILIO. MALE. AFFECTO. 


This folly is branded by Prudentius : 7 Hamarth 


Par furor illorum, quos tradit fama dicatis | 
Conſecraſſe deas, Febrem, Scabiemque facellis. 


Nor leſi their madneſs, who in temples placed 
Feaver and itch, with ſhrines and altars graced. 


FECIALES. [Lat.] A college of prieſts, inſtituted at Rome by Numa, and Dioxvs. Ha- 
conſiſting of twenty perſons, ſelected out of the beſt families. Their buſineſs was 510, f br 
to be arbitrators of all matters relating to war and peace, and to be the guardians of Arex. ab 
the public faith; for which reaſon Varro derives their name from Fides, and others Alex. lib. v. 
2 fædere faciendo. It is probable, they were ranked among the officers of religion, wg 
to procure them the more deference and authority, and to render their perſons more 
ſacred among the people. | 

If the common-wealth had received any injury from a foreign ſtate, they imme- 
diately diſpatched theſe officers, to demand ſatisfaction; who, if they could not 
procure it, were to atteſt the gods againſt the people and country, and to denounce 
war; otherwiſe they confirmed the alliance, or contracted a new one; which they 
ratified by ſacrificing an hog. | 

In the reign of Ancus Martius, the Latins having made incurſions upon the 

Roman frontiers, the Feciales were ſent to denounce war againſt them. One of 
theſe holy heralds, having a pointed javelin in his hand, cried with a loud voice : 
Hear, Jupiter, and thou, Juno; hear, Quirinus, and ye gods of heaven, earth, 
© and hell; I take you to witneſs, that the Latin people is unjuſt ; and, as this 
people has committed outrages againſt the Roman people; the Roman people, and 
my ſelf, with the conſent of the Senate, declare war againſt them. 


FEKI (TE BLIND MEN oF). A ſociety of Devotees, in Japan, conſiſting Kæurris, 
of blind men only, who acknowledge for their founder a E named Kake- Hit. Jap. 
kigo, who ſupported a rebel, named Fekz. After the death of Feki, and the ruin 
of his party, the Emperor endeayoured to gain over Kakekigo, not doubting but 
that he would be as vigilant and ſincere in the ſervice of his lawful ſovereign, as he 
had been in ſupporting a rebel. But the brave Japonneſe, refuſing the Emperor's 
offers, tore out his own eyes, and preſented them to the monarch, with this 
declaration; To demonſtrate to you, Sir, how conſcious I am of your generous 
deport ment towards me, I give you the ſtrongeſt proof of it poſſible, by making you 
4 free proves of thoſe eyes, which gaze on you with deteſtation. It is in memory 
of this blind hero, that the order of Fekz was inſtituted, about the year 11 50. 

Before the inſtitution of this ſociety, there had been another of the ſame kind, 
founded by a ſon of one of the Emperors of Japan, who, falling in love with a 
moſt beautiful princeſs, whom death untimely cut off, bewailed the loſs of her fo 
inceſſantly, that his tears deprived him of fight. But this inſtitution was quite 
eclipſed by the order of Feli, and became neglected. | 

Theſe orders of blind men, in Japan, reſemble the college of Quinze-vingt, 


founded, at Paris, by St Lewis, for three hundred gentlemen, whoſe eyes the Sara- 
cens had put out. 


FELICITY. In Latin, Felicitas. The antient Pagans deified Felicity, or 
Happineſs. Lucullus built a temple to this deity. She had another, erected by 
Lepidus. The Greeks paid divine worſhip to Maceria, daughter of Hercules, the 
fame as Felicitas. This deity is often pictured upon medals, and generally with a 
Cornucopia in one hand, and a Caduceus in the other. The inſcriptions are, Felicitas 
Temporum, Felicitas Auguſti, Felicitas publica, &c. | 15 
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© Horace mentions this deity under the name of Fuuſtitas, and repreſents. her as 
a rural goddeſs. * | n * > 


Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat, 
Nutrit rura Ceres, almaque Fauſtitas. 


King of the Meads, the ox in ſafety reigns, 
While Fauſtitas and Ceres guard the plains. 


FERALIA. [Lat.] A feſtival of the antient Romans, obſerved, on the 11th 
of February, in honour of the Manes, or ghoſts of their deceaſed friends and rela- 
tions. The ceremony conſiſted of little offerings or preſents at their graves. 


Eſt honor & tumulis, animas placare paternas, 
Parvaque in extructas munera ferre pyras. 
Parva petunt manes ; pietas pro divite grata eſt 
Munere ; non avidos Styx habe: ima deos. 

Tegula porrectis fatis eſt velata coronis, 


Et ſparſæ fruges, parvaque mica falis. 


Tombs have their honours too : our parents crave 
Some ſlender preſent to adorn their grave. 
Slender the N which the ghoſts we owe ; | 
' Theſe pow'rs * not what we give, but how : 8 
No greedy ſouls diſturb the happy ſeats below. 
| They only aſk a tile, with garlands crown'd, 
And fruit and ſalt to ſcatter on the ground. KENNET. 


This feſtival was inſtituted by Numa. During the celebration of it, marriages were 
forbidden, and the temples of other divinities ſhut up, becauſe they fancied that, 
during this feſtival (which continued eleven days) the ghoſts ſuffered no pains in 
hell, but were permitted to wander about their graves, and feaſt upon the meats 
prepared for them : 


Dum tamen hec fiunt, viduæ ceſſate puellæ, 
Expectet puros pinea tæda dies — — 

Di quoque templorum foribus celentur opertis, 
Thure vacent aræ, ſtentque fine igne foci. 
Nunc animæ tenues & corpora ſancta ſepulchris 

Errant, nunc poſito paſcitur umbra cibo. 


No genial couch receives the bluſbing maid; 

For purer days the ſacred rites are ſtay d. 
No votaries now the heav'nly pow'rs invoke ; 
The temples ſhut, the altars ceaſe to ſmoke. 
Each flitting ghoſt its monument attends, 

. Regaled with rings of ſurviving friends. 


It is pretended, that, this Feaſt having been neglected for ſome years, all the graves 


were ſeen 'on fire, and the ghoſts were heard, in the night-time, complaining of 
being forſaken, But, upon the revival of it, with more devotion and exactneſs, 


theſe prodigies ceaſed. 


FERIZA. See Fe asmTs. 


. FERIA LATINA. The Latin Feſtival. It was inſtituted by Tarquinius 
Superbus, who, having overcome the Tuſcans, made a league with the Latins, and 
propoſed to them to build a temple, in common, to Jupiter Latialis, in which 


both nations might meet, and offer ſacrifice for their common ſafety. For this pur- 


poſe, they made choice of mount Albanus, as the center of both nations, and built 
thereon a temple, and inſtituted an annual facrifice, at which they ſwore mutual and 


3 | At 


At this feſtival, a white bull was facrificed in common; and each town; 
both of the Latins and Romans, provided a certain quantity of meat, wine; 
and fruits, for the feaſt. At firſt, the ſolemnity continued but one day : 


after the expulſion of the kings, the ſenate added a third, a fourth, and 6 
on to ten days. 


FERONIA. The Pagan goddeſs of woods and orchards. -'This deity took 
her name from the town Feronia, ſituated at the foot of mount Soracte, in Italy, 
where was a wood and a temple conſecrated to her. This town and wood are 
mentioned by Virgil, in the catalogue of Turnus's forces. 


— — — — — viridi gaudens Feronia luco. 


Feronia, famous for it's green retreat. 


Strabo relates, that thoſe, who ſacrificed to this goddeſs, walked barefoot upon 
burning coals, without being hurt. She was the guardian-deity of freed-men, who 
received their cap of liberty in her temple. 


FESTIVALS. See Fr asTs. 


FETICHES. Particular deities of the negroes of Guinea, Every one has a 
different ſort, according to the direction of their Maſouck:!, or prieſts. They 
aſcribe all their good fortune to theſe Fetiches, and make libations of palm-wine in 
honour of them. There are ſome particular birds, as alſo the ſword- fiſh, which 
they look upon as Fetiches. Certain trees, likewiſe, bear the ſame venerable deno- 
mination, and are eſteemed the guardian-gods of the hills. The negroes perform 
their facrifices at the foot of theſe trees. Such high mountains, as have been ſtruck 
with thunder, are looked upon as habitations of the Fetiches. They likewiſe 
reckon certain ſtones in the number of the Fetiches. They place Fetiches, or 
houſhold gods, before their doors; and theſe are made in the form of grapples 
or hooks. 

Beſides theſe larger Fetiches, they have ſeveral of a ſmaller fize, which they 
carry about them, conſiſting of bawbles, which the prieſts, after having conſecrated 
them, ſell to the negroes. Theſe they wear about their necks, or under their arm= 
pits. They pray to them night and morning, and dreſs them in the gayeſt attire 
they can procure. \ 

On the day, which anſwers to our ſunday, the negroes aſſemble together about 
a ſacred tree, called The tree of the Fetiche. At the foot thereof they place a table, 
adorned with boughs, and covered with palm-wine, rice, millet, &c. The day 


is ſpent in dancing about the tree, to the ſound of drums and other inſtruments of 


braſs. Their prieſt fits near a kind of altar, upon which he offers ſacrifice to the 
Fetiche. He dips a wiſp of ſtraw into a pot, full of a certain liquor, in which 
there is a ſerpent ; and with this he ſprinkles the people. The ceremony is cloſed 
with loud acclamations and clapping of hands. | 

The tree of the Fetiche ſerves in the nature of an oracle, and is conſulted 


on all important occaſions; in order to which, they erect a ſmall pyramid of 


aſhes, in which they plant a bough of the tree, which they ſprinkle with water : 
after which, they pretend, the Fetiche delivers his anſwers by the mouth of a 
black dog. 

A — * miſſionary, in that country, demoliſhed as many Fetiches as he 
could meet with, and ſubſtituted croſſes, or crucrifixes, in their room; threatning the 
ignorant natives, that, if they preſumed to approach, or touch them, without the 
utmoſt reverence, and on their bended knees, they ſhould be ſtruck dead that very 


moment ; which terrified, and ſent them howling home, in great diſorder and 
- confuſion. 


FIDELITY, Se Fairs. 


FIDIUS. An antient deity of the Romans and Sabines, who reſpected him as 
the protector of the mutual Faith, which ought to be obſerved between the two 
5M nations. 
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nations. He had a temple at Rome on mount Quirinalis, where his feſtival was 
kept every year upon the nones of June. | 

There is ſtill extant, at Rome, an antient marble, conſiſting of three figures, 
under a kind of canopy. At the right hand ſtands Honour, repreſented under the 
figure of a middle-aged man. At the left is Truth, like a woman crowned with 
laurel, holding Honour by the hand. Between them both is Love, under the ſhape 
of a young child, The inſcription is : 


 SIMULACRUM FIDII. 


This deity was likewiſe called Sanctus or Sancus, and Semo. This we learn 
from Ovid. 7 — 


Quærebam Nonas Sanco Fidione referrem, 
An tibi, Semo pater; cum mihi Sancus ait: 

Cuicunque ex illis dederis, ego munus habebo: 
Nomina trina fero; ſic voluere Cures. 

Hunc igitur veteres donarunt æde Sabini, 
Inque Quirinali conſtituere jugo. 


In doubt I flood, whether the Nones to give 
To Sancus, Semo, or to Fidius : 

When Sancus thus; whoſe name ſoe' re you chuſe, 
Mine is the day, for all the names are mine. 
The Sabines hence the three-nam'd god ador'd, 
And on the mount Quirinal placed his Fane. 


We meet with theſe three names joined together in old inſcriptions: e. g. 
SEMONI SANCO DEO FIDIO SACRUM. 
FIENDS. See DzAMons. 


FILLES-DIEU. [Fr.] A religious order of nuns, in France. As they 
antiently called the hoſpitals by the name of H#tels-Dieu, i. e. God's Houſes, ſo they 
called thoſe, who lived in them, Enfans-dieu or Filles-Dieu, i. e. God's children, 
or God's daughters. 

There are ſeveral houſes of F:illes-dieu. St Lewis eſtabliſhed one at Paris, in the 
year 1232, in which he placed two hundred nuns, under the juriſdiction of the 
Biſhop of Paris; who, ſeeing that a great number of them were dead of the plague, 
and that the price of proviſions was conſiderably increaſed ſince their inſtitution, 
reduced their number to ſixty, without diminiſhing their yearly rents. This mona- 
ſtery being demoliſhed, for fear it ſhould ſerve as a place of retreat to the Eng- 
liſh, who were entered into France, the nuns were transferred to another in the 
ſame city. But, their number continually decreaſing, and being at laſt reduced 
to four only, the nuns of the order of Fontevraud obtained a grant of their mona- 
ſtery, in 1483; which they have kept to this preſent time, under the name of 
Filles-dieu. 

There is another houſe of Filles-dieu at Rouen. They received great benefac- 
tions from St Lewis, and Queen Blanche his mother. They have always followed 
the rule of St Auguſtin. The fame name is likewiſe given to the hoſþrtallers of the 
Htel-dieu of Orleans. This houſe was formerly an infirmary of the canons of the 
cathedral, who ſtill pretend to a kind of juriſdiction over it. 

Theſe nuns are not obliged to faſt, even on the days appointed by the Church, 
on account of their laborious employ in attending the fick. They neither ſing, 
nor recite any office, in publick, or in private. Thoſe of them, who 
can read, repeat the penitential pſalms once a week. They obſerve a very ſtrict 
filence in the church, and in the refectory during dinner. See FonTEvRAUD 
(THE ORDER or). 


FIRE. This element is ſufficiently relative to the hifory of religion, to deſerve 
particular notice, And, : 


_ Fiſt, 
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Firſt, We read of the ſacred Fire in the firſt temple of Jeruſalem; concerning JunIBu, 
which the Jews have a tradition; that it came down from heaven. It was kept 3 * 
with the utmoſt care; and it was forbidden to carry any ſtrange fire into the temple. II. c. vii. 
Outram pretends, that this ſacred Fire was extinct in the time of Ahaz, when he De Sacrificiis- 
ſhut up the temple of Jeruſalem. The Jews have ſeveral refined ſpeculations touch- 
ing this Fire : they pretend, that it was the Fire of the pillar of a cloud, which 
went before the Iſraelites in the deſert; alſo that it was an emanation of the divine 
ſplendor. Buxtorf ſays, it was kept up by no other fuel than the offerings. But Diſlert. de 
there ſeems to be no foundation for theſe conceits. Iẽne facro, 
It is a queſtion, whether this ſacred Fire was in the ſecond temple ? The anſwer 
is, that it certainly was not. It is one of the five things, which the Hebrews con- 
feſs were wanting in the ſecond temple. There are authors, however, who pretend, 
that this Fire had been hid by the facrificators, and that, upon the return from the 
captivity, it had been found like water congealed. A certain rabbin is introduced, 2 Maccab. i. 
in the Talmud, ſaying, that he himſelf had ſeen the facred Fire, in the ſecond 18, &c. 
temple, cubans ut canis, lying on the ground like a dog, whereas, in the firſt 
temple, it was ſeen, recubans ut leo, couched like a lion. | 7 
Another miracle, in relation to this facred Fire, is, that, in the tabernacle before 
the building of the temple, the altar of burnt-offerings, tho' made only of cedar, 
covered with a thin plate of braſs, was not burnt by it. A third miracle is, that 
the rain never put it out, tho' the altar was ſet in the open air. The fourth miracle 
is, that the column of ſmoke, ariſing from it, always went perpendiculary upwards, 
whatever wind happened to blow. 
The Pagans had their ſacred Fires, which they kept in their temples with the 
moſt religious care, and which were never to be extinguiſhed, — This perpetual Fire 


is reckoned among the furniture of the temple, which the ghoſt of Hector brought 
to Æneas in a viſion. 


Sic ait, & manibus vittas, veſtamque potente, Vino. Au. 
Eternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem. — ii. ver. 


He ſaid, and brought me, from their bleſt abodes, 
The venerable ſtatues of the gods; | 
With antient Veſta from the ſacred quire, 


The wreaths, and relicks of th immortal Fire. DryDpex. 


Numa was the firſt, who built a temple to Fire, as a goddeſs, at Rome, and inſti- 
tuted an order of prieſteſſes for the preſervation of it. See VESTALS. 

It is well known, that Fire was the god of the Chaldzans, who, being perſua- 
ded that it was the ſupreme god, ſent it all over the world, to make trial of its 
ſuperiority over the gods of all other nations; in which expedition it met with a 
memorable defeat by the contrivance of an Egyptian prieſt ; concerning which, ſee 
CANOPUS. | 

The Magi, one of the two antient ſects of the Perſians, were worſhippers of Hy or, Re- 
Fire. Zoroaſtres made an alteration in this religion; for, whereas they uſed to erect lig. ver. Peri. 
altars, on which their facred Fire was kept, on the tops of hills, and in the open 
air, where their religious worſhip was often interrupted by rain and ſtorms, and the 
facred Fire extinguiſhed, he ordered F;re-temples to be built every where, for the 
greater convenience of public worſhip. Zoroaſtres pretended, that, being taken 
up into heaven, he heard God ſpeaking to him out of a bright flame of Fire, and 
that therefore Fire was the trueſt image of the divine preſence. See MAG1ans. 

The Greeks and Armenians keep up a ceremony, called the Holy Fire, upon a Mav»- 
perſuaſion, that, every Eaſter-Eve, a miraculous Fire deſcends from heaven into the 1 
holy ſepulchre, and kindles all the lamps and candles there. On this occaſion, the Aleppo to Je- 
church of the holy ſepulchre is crouded by a numerous and diſtracted mob, who ruſalem, p. 
run round the ſepulchre, crying out Huia, which ſignifies this is he, by which they? 
aſſert the verity of the Chriſtian religion. After this they act the moſt antick tricks, 
dragging one another along the floor, and tumbling round the ſepulchre. Then they 
make a ſolemn proceſſion, with ſtandards, crucifixes, &c. After which, a pigeon 
is ſecretly let fly, to deceive the people into an opinion that it is a viſible deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt. The proceſſion being over, all the candles and lamps in the holy 
ſepulchre are extinguiſhed, Then the Greek Patriarch, and the principal Arme- 
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nian Biſhop, enter the holy ſepulchre, ſhutting the door after them. In a few mi- 
nutes, the door is opened, and the two miracle-mongers come out with blazing 
torches in their hands, which they hold up at the door of the ſepulchre, whilſt the 
people throng about, every one ſtriving to light their candle at the holy flame. 
Thoſe, who get the Fire, immediately apply it to their beards, faces, and boſoms, 
pretending that it will not burn like an earthly flame. It is the opinion of theſe 
poor people, that, if they can but have the * to be buried in a ſhroud 


4 7 with this celeſtial Fire, it will certainly ſecure them from the flames 
of hell. 


FIRMAMENT. See Hr aven. 


FIRST-FRUITS. In Latin, Primitiæ. So the Hebrews called thoſe oblations, 
which they made to God, conſiſting of part of the fruits of their harveſt, as an 
acknowledgment of the ſovereign dominion of God, the giver of all good things. 
They were offered in the temple, before any part of the crop was touched ; tor 
Maioxiy. which reaſon they were called Fir/t-Fruitzs, The firſt of theſe Fir/t-Fruits was 
N offered in the name of the whole nation, being either two loaves of bread, or a 
nm ſheaf of barley, which was gathered on the 15th of Nn in the evening, and 
threſhed in the court of the temple. When it was cleaned and winnowed, they 
roaſted three pints of it, and pounded them in a mortar. Then, adding oil and 
incenſe to it, the prieſt took the offering, and, waving it before the Lord towards 
the four parts of the world, threw a handful of it into the fire upon the altar, and the 
reſt was his own. | 
Beſides the Fir/t-Fruits, offered in the name of the whole nation, every private 
perſon was obliged to bring his Firſt-Fruits to the temple. The ſcripture preſcribes 
neither the time nor the quantity. The Rabbins ſay, they were obliged to bring at 
leaſt the ſixtieth part of their harveſt. Theſe Firſt-Fruits conſiſted of wheat, bar- 
ley, grapes, figs, apricocks, olives, and dates. They were carried in proceſſion by 
| a company of twenty-four perſons, preceded by an ox, appointed for facrifice, his 
| horns gilded, and crowned with olives. Theſe oblations are enjoined by the Mo- 
ſaical Law, Exod, xxii. 29.—Xxili. 19. 

Num. xv. 19, There was, beſides, another fort of Fir/t-Fruits, which were paid to God. 
mn When bread was kneaded in a family, a portion of it was ſet apart, and given to 
Px1Lo, de the prieſt or Levite, who dwelt in the place. If there was no prieſt or Levite there, 
Præmiis Sa-. it was caſt into the oven, and conſumed by the fire. This is one of the three 
cerdot. . 

precepts peculiar to the women, becauſe they generally are the perſons, who make 
the bread. Theſe ofterings made a conſiderable part of the revenues of the Hebrew 
prieſthood. 

Can. Apoſt. FPirſt-Fruits are frequently mentioned, in antient Chriſtian writers, as one part of 
2 n the Church- revenues. Several rules are laid down in the antient canons concerning 
Conc. African, theſe offerings : particularly, one of the councils of Carthage enjoins, that they 
c. iv. ſhould conſiſt only of grapes and corn; which ſhews, that this was the practice of 
Epiſt. 80. the African Church. Nazianzen mentions likewiſe the Firſt-Fruits of the wine- 
Lib. viii.c. preſs, which were to be dedicated to God. The author of the Conſtitutions has a 
85 prayer, or invocation, to be uſed at the dedication of the Firſt-Fru its. 

Firſt-Fruits, in the Church of England, are the profits of every ſpiritual benefice 
for the firſt year, according to the valuation thereof in the king's books. Theſe 
were given, in antient times, to the Pope, throughout all Chriſtendom, and were 
firſt claimed by him, in England, of ſuch foreigners as he beſtowed benefices on, 
by way of proviſion : afterwards they were demanded of all other Clercs, on their 


26 Hen. VIII. admiſſion to benefices. But, at the Reformation, they were taken from the Pope, 
cap. 3. and veſted in the king. 


| 


Guriziuus FLAGELLANTES. [Tat.] Whippers, Thoſe perſons, who laſh, or 
2 Nangis, whip, themſelves upon a religious account. This odd kind of diſcipline is ſaid to 
<2 2. 2 began at Perugia, in the year 1260, where a great number of men walked in 
proceſſion, having their backs naked, and publickly laſhing themſelves till the blood 

came. They were reg by prieſts carrying the croſs. This cuſtom, in a ſhort 

time, ſpread through Italy into Germany, where ſome publickly maintained, in 

their ſermons, that there was no remiſſion of fins without ZHagellation. Theſe 

I | | Enthuſiaſts 


5 . 
Enthuſiaſts cauſed great diſorders, raiſing ſeditions, maſſacring the Jews, and plun- . 
dering the laity. Philip de Valois, King of France, by advice of his clergy, ſtopped 
their coming into his dominions : and Clement VI, having notice of theſe prac- 
tices, paſſed a cenſure upon all religious whipping, and condemned it as contrary to 
the law of God, and dangerous to the peoples fouls. 8 


FLAMINES. [Tat.] An order of Prieſts, among the antient Romans, inſti- 
tuted (according to Plutarch) by Romulus, and (according to Livy). by Numa. 
They were originally three, viz. Flamen Dialis, or the Flamen of Jupiter; Fla- 
men Martialis, or the Flamen of Mars, and Flamen Quirinalis, or the Flamen of 
Quirinus. They were choſen by the people; and their inauguration was per- 
formed by the ſovereign pontiff. Afterwards, their number was increaſed to fifteen, 
the three firſt of whom, who were taken from the ſenate, were called Flamines 
Majores, and the twelve others, taken from the people, Flamines Minores, ä 
The Flamen Dialis was a very conſiderable perſon at Rome, and ſubject to certain fl. CrITius, 
laws, which diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt. 1. He was forbidden to ride on horſe- 2 
back. 2. To ſee an army ranged in order of battle. 3. To ſwear. 4. He could 
make uſe of but one ſort of ring, bored through in a particular manner. 5. He 
could not have any knot, either in his ſacerdotal bonnet, or in his girdle, or any 
where elſe. 6. None but a freeman was allowed to cut his hair. 7. He was not 
permitted to touch a goat, raw fleſh, ivy, or a bean, or ſo much as to pronounce 
their names. 8. He was not allowed to prune a vine. 9. The feet of his bed was 
to be dawbed with wet dirt. 10. The cuttings of his nails and hair were to be 
buried under an oak. 11. He could not put off his tunick, but in a covered place, 
that he might not appear naked ſ dio. 12. At feaſts, he took place of every one 
but the Rex Sacrificulus. 13. If his wife died, he loſt the' dignity. of Flamen. 
14. He could not be divorced from his wife. 15. He was forbidden to approach 
any place, where was a wood-pile for burning the dead. 16. He was not to touch 
a dead perſon. 1 8 
The Flamen Martialis was the ſecond in dignity, and was, likewiſe, to be of a 
Patrician family. He was not allowed to go out of Italy; for which reaſon Cæcilius 
Metellus, the ſovereign pontiff, would not let Aulus Poſthumus, Conſul and Flamen 
Martialis, go from Rome, to carry on the war in Africa, The Flamen Quirinalis 
was under the ſame reſtrictions. | LIED EY 
There were, likewiſe, Flamines, ordained for the emperors, after they were 
ranked among the gods. The Emperor Auguſtus had one, called Flamen 
Auguſtalis. = 39 | 
The Flamines majores wore the robe edged with purple, like the great magi- 
ſtrates, had an ivory chair, and fat in the ſenate. They had a cap or bonnet, pecu- 
liar to them. They wore a little band of thread (ſlamen) about their head; from 
whence (according. to Varro) they had their name. TRE OE 
There were, likewiſe, . Flaminicæ, or prieſtefles, who were the wives of the Id. Ibid. 
Flamines Diales. Their habit was flame-coloured, and on it was painted the image 
of a thunder-bolt. They wore on their head-dreſs green oak-boughs. They were 
not allowed to go up three ſteps of a ladder, nor to adorn and comb their hair, 
when they went to the ceremony of throwing the Arge: (or figures of men made 


of ruſhes) from the bridge Sublicius into the Tyber. The Flaminicæ are often men- 
tioned in inſcriptions. | 


— 


FLINS. An idol of the antient Vandals, who inhabited that part of Germany, Chron. $axo- 
now called Luſace. This word, in the Saxon, language, . fignifies a, fone, and Germ. 
was applied to this god, becauſe he was repreſented by.,a great ſtone, ſhaped in 
the figure of death, covered with a long cloak, holding a ſtick in its hand, with 
a blown bladder, and a lion's ſkin over its ſhoulder. Thoſe Barbarians believed, 
that this deity will hereafter reſtore them to life again. „ 


nn | + ba | .. 8 be N 
FLORA. A Pagan deity of the antient Romans. dhe was the goddeſs of 
flowers, | ; 5 1711 3 a 1340 * 1 rie 


3 


Flora quibus mater præſpergens ante via!!! luer. lib. 
Cuncta coloribus egregiis & odoribus implet, FF 
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Den mother Fhra, ro prepare the way, 
Maßes all the fields hol glorious, green, and guy, 
And freely ftattert, with a bonnteons hand, 
Her fweeteſt, faireſt flowers ve the land. Cxetcn. 


The antients made her the wife of Zepbyrus, intimating by this match, that Flora, 
of the natural heat of the plant, muſt concur with the influence of the warmeſt: 
wind, ot Zephyrus, for the production of flowers. 

Vatro reckons Fhyz among the antient deities of the Sabines, who were received 
in Rome, when the Sabines were united to the Roman people. Ovid ſays, her 
Gteek name was Chloris, and that the Latins changed it into Flora. 


Faſt, lid. v. Chris eram, que Flora vpcor + corrapta Latino 
3 Nominis eft noſtri litera Gyaca ſonò. 


Epit. din. Lactantius (upon what foundation, is — pretends, that Flora was a 

inſti. c. XX- yoman of a ſcandalous life, and that, having amaſſed a great eſtate by her leudneſs, 
ſhe made the Roman pevple her heir, on condition that they celebrated annual 
games in honour of her: but that the ſenate, growing aſhamed of this practice, 
agreed to deify her, and, taking occaſion from her name, made her the goddeſs of 
flowers. See the followihg article. 


FLORALIA or FLORALES LUDI. [Lat.] Annual games, among 

the antient Romans, inſtituted, in honour of the goddeſs Flora, in the year of the 
city 513. They began to be celebrated on the 4th of the kalends of May, and were 
continued to the kalends. 


. Faſt. Exit & in Matias ſacrum Florale Kalendas. 

ib. iv. ver. | | 

* They were inſtituted in order to obtain a fruitful year, by the influence of this 
goddeſs. | 

M Convenere patres, &, fi bene floreat annus, 

327. Naminibus noftris anmua fia vovent. 


Anmuimus wotis : Conful cam Comſale Lanas 
Pofthumio ludos perſoliiere mihi. 


Here the Poet not only recounts the defign of the inſtitution, but mentions the ve 
confuls, who fitſt Mes! aver the oral games; namely, M. Pompilius Lænas, an 
L. Poſthumius Albinus. | 

The Fhral were celebrated in the Campus Martins, being firſt proclaimed by 
found of trumpet. During the celebration, the Mdiles ſcattered beans and peaſe, 
and other pulfe among the people. At theſe games, harlots danced naked, playing 
a thoufaind laſcivious tricks. 


General Hi- FO r FOE. An idol of the Chinefe. He was originally 28 in the 
ſtory of Chi- Indies, and tranſported from thence into China, together with the fables, with 


Its = I'S which the Indian books were filled. 
Le. They relate, that Tb was born in that part of the Indies, which the Ohindſe call 
Obung ten cho; that Nis' father was king of chis countty, and that his mother, 
When the toriceived him, almoſt conſtantly dreamed, that ſhe had ſwallowed an 
tephatnt. He was no ſootter botn, than he ſteod upright, and walked ſeven paces, 
pointing with one hand to the heaven, and with the other to the earth, utteting 
diſtinctly theſe words; There #s none but my felf, in the braven, or on the earth, that 
ought to be adored. At the age of ſeventeen, he married three wives; and, at the 
Age of nineteen, dee retired to a ſolitary place, and put himſelf under the guidance 
of four philoſophers. At thirty, he was wholly inſpired by the divinity, and 
looked upon himſelf as a god. ' He is faid to have performed moſt wonderful 
things, which the Chineſe hive deſcribed in ſeveral volernes, and repreſented 
by cuts, . ra A Do): e 


It 


| FO. 

It is ſcarcely credible, how many diſciples this chimetical god gained; for they 
reckon eighty thouſand, who were buſy in ſpreading his tenets all over the Eaſt, 
Among theſe, there were ten of greater diſtinction, who publiſhed five thouſand 
volumes in honour of their maſter, | 

Finding himſelf near death, he declared to his diſciples, that, till that moment, 
he had concealed the truth in figurative and metaphorical expreſſions, but that now 

he would reveal the myſteries of his doctrine, *© Learn then (ſaid he) that the 
principle of all things is emptineſs and nothing; from nothing all things pro- 
© ceeded, and into nothing all will return; and this is the end of all our hopes. 
But ſome of his diſciples adhered to what he had formerly taught them, and their 
doctrine is directly oppoſite to atheiſm. However the laſt words of this impoſtor 
laid the foundation of that celebrated diſtinction, which is made in his doctrine, of 
exterior and interior, 

His diſciples, after his death, publiſhed a great number of fables concerning him, 
and eaſily perſuaded the people, that their maſter had been born eight thouſand 
times, that his ſoul had ſucceſſively paſſed through ſeveral different animals, and 
that he had appeared in the figure of an ape, a dragon, an elephant, &c. In con- 
ſequence of this perſuaſion, theſe different creatures, through which the ſoul of Fo 
was ſaid to have paſſed, were worſhipped in ſeveral places; and this greatly increaſed 
the number of idols in China, 

There are in every province of China certain mountains, whereon there are idol- 
temples, which have greater credit than the reſt, The Chineſe go in pilgrimage to 
theſe temples ; and, when they arrive at the foot of the mountain, they kneel 
down, and proſtrate themſelves at every ſtep they take in aſcending it. Thoſe, 
who cannot go theſe pilgrimages, purchaſe a large printed ſheet, in the middle of 
which is the figure of the god #9, to which they pay their adoration. See the 
following article. 


* 


FO (Tur SecrT or). Idolaters in China, who worſhip the god Fo. This General Hi- 
ſect was introduced into that kingdom, about the year of Chriſt 65, by the Em- n SR 
peror Ming ti, who, recollecting a ſentence, which Confucius had often repeated, III. p. 34, 
vid. That the moſt holy was to be found in the Weſt, ſent embaſſadors into the Indies, *c- 

to diſcover who this faint was, and to ſeek for the true law, which he taught. 
The ambaſſadors ſuppoſed they had found him among the worſhippers of the idol 
Fo; and this gave occaſion to the introducing of that religion into China, See the 
preceding article. | 

The ect of Fh conſiſts of two branches. The one adheres to the halt words of 
Fo, when he was dying, and conſequently are a ſect of atheiffs. The latter perſe- 
veres in the firſt errors their maſter had taught, which are directly oppolite to atheiſm. 
Among theſe are the Bonzen. See BoNZ Es. 

Some endeavoured at a reconciliation between theſe two parties, by diſtinguiſhing 
the doctrine of Fo into exterior and interinr. The firſt was more ſuited to the capa- 
cities of the people, and prepared their minds to receive the ſecond, which was 
ſuited to none but elevated minds. The exterior doctrine (ſaid they) is, with 
reſpect to the interior, what the frame is, with reſpect to the arch, which is built 
upon it: the frame is only neceſſary to ſupport the ſtones, whike the arch is building, 
and, when that is finiſhed, becomes uſeleſs ; in like manner the exterior doctrine 1s 
laid aſide, when the interior is embraced. | 

The exterior dactrine contains the principles of the morality of the Borzzes They 
teach, that there is a great difference between good and evil; that there are rewards 
and puniſhments after death; that the god $© was born to ſave the world, and 
expiate the fins of men; that there are five precepts to be obſerved ; the firſt is, not 
to kill any living oreature ; the ſecond, not to take what belongs to another; the 
third prohibits impurity; the fourth, lying ; and the fifth, drin king vine. They 
likewiſe teach a tranſmigration of ſouls. 

As to the interior dictriue, very ſew are allowed to be acquainted with its myſte- 
ries, It is the ſame, which was taught by Fo in the laſt moments of bis life, and 
which his diſciples, whom he tufted moſt, have taken care to explain and pro- 
pagate. They teach, that a Vacuum, or nothing, is the principle of all things; 
that beings differ from one another onby by their ſhape and qualities ; that, in order 
to become like the firft principle, we muſt accaſtom our ſelves to do nothing, to 


deũ re nothing, to perceive nothing, to think on nothing; that all holineſs conſiſts 
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in ceaſing to be, and being ſwallowed up by nothing, and all virtue in a ſuſpenſion 
of all thought, and an annihilation of all the faculties of the ſoul; that, when a 
man has once attained this happy ſtate, he will meet with no farther viciſſitudes or 
tranſmigrations, but will be perfectly like the god Fo. i 

This doctrine is not without its followers even at court. The Emperor Kag 
Tong reſigned his crown to his fon, that he might entirely addict himſelf to theſe 

upid and ſenſeleſs meditations. The greateſt part of the learned have oppoſed this 
ſect, and, among others, a famous Calao, called Poe: quei, a zealous diſciple of 
Confucius. © However, it has been hitherto tolerated, either through fear of exciting 


commotions among the people, or becauſe it has had ſome ſecret protectors among 
the learned themſelves. 


 FOQUEQUIO. So the Budſdor/ts, a religious ſect of Japan, call the book; 
which contains the principles of their religion. It is held in ſuch veneration 
among them, that they are not permitted to lay it careleſly on the ground, or 
any other indecent place. The common beggars learn by heart ſelect paſ- 


ſages out of this book, which they pronounce with an audible voice before 
paſſengers. 


FONT. In the Chriſtian ſenſe of the word, is a large baſon, in which water is 
kept for the baptizing of infants, or other perſons. It is ſo called, probably, be- 
cauſe, in the beginnings of Chriſtianity, Baptiſm was uſually performed at /þrings or 


fountains. When churches came to be built, the place of baptiſm was a buildin 


diſtinct from the church, called the Baptiſtery. In proceſs of time, the Font was 
brought into the church-yard, and afterwards into the body of the church ; where 
it now ſtands, but at the lower end, to intimate, perhaps, that Baptiſm is the rite of 
admiſſion, or entrance into the Chriſtian Church. 

In the primitive times, Fonts were very large and capacious, both for the conve- 
nience of immerſion, or plunging the. Catechumens into the water (which was the 
antient cuſtom) and becauſe (the ſtated times of baptiſm returning ſo ſeldom) there 
were uſually great numbers to be baptized at the fame time. In the middle of 
them was a partition, the one part being deſigned for the men, and the other for 
the women. But immerſion being now diſcontinued, and Baptiſm being admini- 
ſtered at all times, and to ſingle perſons, Fonts of a much ſmaller ſize are 
ſufficient, 

Baronius mentions ſeveral miraculous Fonts, which, at Eaſter (one of the ſtated 
ſeaſons of baptiſm) were ſpontaneouſly filled with a ſufficient quantity of water for 
baptizing all the Catechumens. There having been an error committed, during the 
pontificate of Sofinus, in the celebration of Eaſter (it being held on the 25th of 
March inſtead of the 22d of April) God was pleaſed to give a convincing proof of 
the miſtake; for the Fonts of a certain village, which always uſed to be miraculouſly 
filled at Eaſter, were, that year, not filled until the 23d of April. 

The canons of our Church require, that there be, in every church, a Font made 
of ſtone ; becauſe, ſays Durandus, the water, which typified baptiſm in the wilder- 


neſs, flowed from a rock; or becauſe Chriſt is in ſcripture called the corner-ſtone, 
and the rock, See BAP TISTERY. 


 FONTEVRAUD (TE ORDER oF). A religious order in the Romiſh 
Church. Its founder was the bleſſed Robert d'Arbriſſel, about the latter end of the 
XIth century. He was a doctor in the univerſity of Paris, and was made vicar to 
the Biſhop of Rennes, with an abſolute power in that dioceſe. He made uſe of this 
authority for the reſtoring of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, recovering the poſſeſſions of the 
Church, and reforming the conduct of the clergy. His Biſhop being dead, he 
retired to the city of Angers, where he taught divinity for ſome time: but, deſign- 
ing to devote himſelf entirely to God, he reſolved to leave the world, and retired 
into the foreſt of Craon, towards the frontiers of Maine, where he lived in the 

ractice of the greateſt auſterities. The fame of his virtues drew great numbers to 

im, and his preaching ſoon filled the foreſt with anchorets. In the year 1094, 
he cauſed a monaſtery to be built in the foreſt of Craon, for the reception of his diſ- 
ciples, to whom he gave the rule of St Auguſtin, He was for ſome time their ſupe- 
rior, and at firſt they lived only upon alms, and eat nothing but roots. 


2 | Robert, 


FOR 
Robert, being obliged, by order of Pope Urban II, to preach up the cruſade, 
reſigned this monaſtery to the Biſhop of Angers, and, taking ſome of his diſciples 
along with him, began to preach in the towns and villages, and many were induced 
to forſake all, and follow him. In the year 1099, he pitched upon a place, called 

Fontevraud, on the borders of Anjou and Poitou, where he built ſome cells or cot- 
tages, to ſhelter his diſciples from the weather. The example of theſe new 
Anchorets, whoſe regularity and virtues were remarkable, ſoon attracted man 
more. Robert rejected none, but admitted perſons of all ages and conditions; 
and this obliged him to build ſeveral monaſteries within one and the fame enclo- 
ſure. Afterwards a large church was built in common for all the monaſteries. 
This was the original of the famous abbey of Fontevraud, the foundation whereof 
was laid ſoon after the holding of the council of Poitiers, which was in the 
year 1100. | 

Robert put his congregation under the protection of the Holy Virgin and 
St John the Evangeliſt, intending that Jeſus Chriſt's recommending them to one 
another ſhould be the model of the relation he appointed between the men and the 
women of his order; and that the reſpect, which the men, who repreſented St John, 
ſhould pay to the ſuperioreſs of the women, ſhould be a real ſubmiſſion to her 
authority, declaring her their ſuperior both in ſpirituals and temporals. Having 
ſettled his inſtitute, he left Fontevraud, and went into Poitou, to continue his miſ- 
ſions. In 1106, he returned to his monaſtery, with Pope Paſcal IId's bull, ap- 
proving his order. His followers increaſing, he made ſeveral new ſettlements, 
particularly in the foreſt of Loges, in the dioceſe of Angers; at Chauſtenois in 
Tourain ; at la Puye in Poitiers; and ſome other places. The laſt ſettlement 
he made was at Haute-Bruyere, eight leagues from Paris, in the dioceſe of 
Chartres. 

Before his death, he drew up the ſtatutes of his order. He enjoined perpetual 
abſtinence from fleſh. The nuns were to keep ſilence always, and their faces to be 
always covered with their veils. Their habit was to be a long garment, made of 
the meaneſt ſtuff of the country. They were forbidden to wear gloves. They were 
not to go out of the cloiſter upon any account, without the abbeſs's leave. When 
they died, they were to be wrapped in a hair-cloth. The Monks were to live in 
common. They were to go, on Sundays, to the monaſtery of nuns, to hear maſs. 
They could not admit any into their order, that privilege belonging to the abbeſs. 
They wore a leathern girdle, at which hung a knife and ſheath. | 

Robert d'Arbrifſel, in his life-time, ſaw above 3ooo nuns in the ſingle mona- 
ſtery of Fontevraud. But the number increaſed after his death, amounting to 
between four and five thouſand. In length of time, the abbey declined ; for, in 
the year 1297, it conſiſted but of 360 perſons. This order gained ſo much 
reputation, that whole monaſteries, of different orders, embraced that of 
Fontevraud. 

In the year 1177, ſome nuns of this order were brought into England, by 
order of King Henry II, who gave them the monaſtery of Ambreſbury in Wilt- 


ſhire. They had two other houſes, here ; the one at Eton, the other at Weſtwood 
in Worceſterſhire. | 


FORDICIDIA. [Lat.] A feſtival of the antient Romans, celebrated on the 
17th of the Kalends of March. It was inſtituted by Numa, on occaſion of a general 
barrenneſs of the cattle, and had its name from the Latin Forda, which ſignifies 4 
cow with calf, becauſe, on this feſtival, they facrificed ſuch animals. 


Tertia poſt Veneris cum lux ſurrexerit Idus, 
Pontifices forda ſacra litate bove - - - 

Pars cadit arce Jovis; ter denas Curia vaccas 
Accipit, & largo ſparſa cruore madet - - - - 

Rege Numa, fructu non reſpondente labori, 
Irrita decepti vota colentis erant. - - = - - - 

Faunus adeſt, oviumque premens pede vellera duro, 
Edidit a dextro talia dicta toro: 

Morte boum tibi, rex, Tellus placanda duarum : 
Det facris animas una necata duas- - - 
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Ovi. Faſt. 
lib. ii. ver. 
525 


FOR 


Exta bovis dantur gravid; felicior annus 
Provenit, & fructum terra pecuſque ferunt. 


When the third riſing morning gives the day, 
n facrifice @ pregnant heifer ſlay. 
Part in Joves temple bleeds ; on Jove they call; 
The of thirty ſtains the Capitol. 
Numa was king ; the huſbandman his toil 
Employ'd in vain on an ungrateful ſoil. 
Faunus appear'd, and thus the god decreed ; 
A pregnant. cow to mother earth muſt bleed. 
A pregnant cow, in ſacrifice, is flain, 
And the year ſmiles with cattle and with grain. 


FORNACALIA. [Lat.] An antient Roman feſtival, inſtituted by Numa, 
in honour of Fornax, the goddeſs of Ovens. At this feaſt, certain cakes were made, 
and offered in facrifice before the ovens. 


Facta Dea eſt Fornax ; læti Fornace coloni 
Orant, ut fruges temperet illa ſuas. 

Curio legitimis tunc Fornacalia verbis 
Maximus indicit, nec ſtata facra facit. 


Fornax is made a goddeſs of the plains, 

And pray'd to, for their fruits, by fimple fwains. 
The Curio does the feſtal day enjoin; 

The fwains with rural honours grace her ſhrine. 


FORNAX. See the preceding article. 


FORTUNE. In Latin, Fortuna. The antient Greeks and Romans made a 
goddeſs of Fortune, which is, in reality, nothing more than a ſudden and unex- 

ed event of things, ariſing from chance. 

The Greeks had many temples dedicated to Fortune, under the name of uu. 
The poet Pindar makes A one of the Parcæ, or Deſtinies, and the daughter of 
Jupiter. Ancus Martius, king of the Romans, was the fiſt, who built a temple, 
at Rome, to this deity, under the title of Fortuna virilis, the virile or courageous 
Fortune, becauſe courage, no leſs than good Fortune, is requiſite to the obtainin 
victories. Servius Tullus built a temple to Fortune, at the Capitol, under the title 
of Primogenia. The Romans gave ſeveral other appellations to Fortune, and con- 
ſecrated temples to her under various names, ſuch as FokTUNA LIBERA, REDUX, 
PUBLICA, EQUESTRIS, &c. | | | 

There was a ſtatue of Fortune at Athens, holding betwixt her arms Plutus, 
the god of riches. She is repreſented, on medals, holding in one hand a horn 


of plenty, and in the other the helm or rudder of a ſhip, and ſitting upon a globe, 


04. 35. bb. i. 


to denote that ſhe governs the world. Sometimes ſhe ſtands by a wheel, to 
denote her inſtability and inconſtancy. Apelles drew her fitting, and, being 
aſked the reaſon, anſwered, becauſe ſhe had never been yet at reſt. There was a 
brazen ſtatue of Fortune, in a temple built to her by Sylla at Præneſte, ſo finely 
gilt, that, to expreſs any thing that was well gilt, it was ſaid, it had been gilt 
at Præneſte. | 


Horace's deſcription of this goddeſs, and her great power, is too beautiful to be 
omitted, or curtailed. 


O Diva, gratum que regis Antium, 
Præſens vel imo tollere de gradu 

Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos: 
Te pauper ambit ſollicita prece, 
Ruris colonus; te dominam equoris, 

Quicunque Bithyna laceſſit 

Carpathium pelagus carina, 
| 3 | Te 
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Te Dacus aſper, te profugi Scythæ, 
Urbeſque, genteſque, & Latium ferox, 
Regumque matres barbarorum, & 
Purpurei metuunt tyrann - - - 
Te ſemper anteit faeva neceſſitas, 
Clavos trabales, & cuneos manu 
Geſtans ahena, nec ſeverus 
Uncus abeſt, liquidumque plumbum. 
Te ſpes, & albo rara fides colit 
Velata panno ; nec comitem abnegat, 
Utcunque mutata potentes 
Veſte domos inimica linquis. 
At vulgus infidum, & meretrux retro 
Perjura cedit ; diffugiunt cadis 
Cum fæce ſiccatis amici, 


Ferre jugum pariter doloſi. 


Great goddeſs, Fog s guardian pow'r, 
Whoſe force is ſtrong and quick to raiſe 
The loweſt to the higheſt 1 ; 
Or with a wond'rous fall 
To bring the haughty lo r, 
And turn proud triumphs to a funeral : 


The lab ring fwain thy aid implores ; 
His prayrs are mix d with fear and hope, 
On thee depending for his crop ; 
The merchants thee confeſs, 
When far removed from ſhores, 
And bow to thee the miſtreſs of the ſeas. 


To thee their vows rough Germans pay ; 
To thee the wand'ring Scythians bend, 
Thee mighty Rome proclaimes a friend; 
And for their tyrant ſons 
The barb'rous mothers pray 
To thee, the greateſt guardian of their throws <«- 


Neceſſity ſtil walks before, 
And 2 the way with pois nous breath, 
And all the * of death ; 
Sharp fwords, and wheels, and racks, 
That flow with putrid gore, 
Her brazen hand, to fright the nations, ſhakes. 


Sure hope, and friendſhip cloathed in white, 
Attend on thee ; they till remain 
The chiefeſi glories of thy train ; 
you enraged retreat, 
And with a haſty flight, 
Thy garment changed, for/ake the fallen Gear. 


But the baſe crowd, the perjur'd whore, 

And, when the caſts of wine are dry, | | 
The falſe pretenders quickly fly ; 

bey all refuſe to bend | 

With the declining 

And take the heavy yoke to eaſe their friend. CRREECU. | 


_ Jovenal makes Fortune the deity of Fosls. 


Nullum numen habes, fi fit prudentia ; ſed te . Sat. x. ver. 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, cœloque locamus. Fortune 365 
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I ſhall ſubjoin a deſcription of this imaginary goddeſs from a poet of our own. 


On high, where no hoarſe winds, nor clouds reſort, 

The hoodwink'd goddeſs keeps her partial court - 

Upon a wheel of Ameth 7 ſhe fits, 

Gives and reſumes, and ſmiles and frowns - by fits. 

In this flill labyrinth, around her lie 20 

Spells, filtres, globes, and ſchemes of Palmiſtry. 

A figil in this hand the gypſy bears, "AT ro. 22 
In Fotber a prophetic fieve and ſhears. GARTH's Diſpenſaty. 


FOSSOUS AL HEKAM. [Arab.] A book of myſtical divinity, among 
the Mohammedans, which, they pretend, was dictated, or inſpired, or ſent from 
heaven, by their falſe prophet, to Ebn al Arabi, a doctor of Damaſcus, in the 
year of the Hegira 627. It contains 27 Hekam, or inſtruttions ; each of which is 
attributed to one of the antient patriarchs or prophets, excepting the laſt, which 
belongs to Mohammed, and is entitled Hekam Ferdiat Mohammediat. The 
Muſſulman doctors are very much divided as to the merit of this work; for 


ſome praiſe it, and others abſolutely reject it, as being full of ſuperſtition and 
falſhood. | 


FRANCISCAN MONKS or FRIARS-MINORS or GREY-FRIARS. Re- 
ligious, of the order of St Francis. 

St Francis was born at Aſſiſſium, in the province of Umbria, in Italy, of noble 
parentage, but much more renowned for his holy life. He renounced a conſiderable 
eſtate, with all the pleaſures of the world, to embrace a voluntary poverty, and live 
in the practice of the greateſt auſterities. Going barefoot, and embracing an apo- 
ſtolical life, he performed the office of a preacher on ſundays and other feſtivals, in 
the pariſh churches. In the year 1206 or 1209, deſigning to eſtabliſh a religious 
order, he preſented to Pope Innocent III a copy of the rules he had conceived, 
praying that his inſtitute might be confirmed by the Holy See. The Pope, con- 


ſidering his deſpicable appearance, and the extreme rigour of his rules, bid him go 


find out ſwine, and deliver them the rule he had compoſed, as being fitter for ſuch 
animals than for men. Francis, being withdrawn, went and rolled himſelf in the 
mire with ſome ſwine, and, in that filthy condition, again preſented himſelf before 
the Pope, beſeeching him to grant his requeſt. The Pope, moved hereby, granted 
his petition, and confirmed his order. | 

From this time Francis became famous throughout all Italy, and many perſons 
of birth, following his example, forſook the world, and put themſelves under his 
direction. Thus this order of Friars, called Minors, ſpread all over Europe; who, 
living in cities and towns, by tens and ſevens, preached in the villages, and pariſh 
churches, and inſtructed the rude country people. Some of them likewiſe went 
among the Saracens, and into Pagan countries, many of whom obtained the crown 
of martyrdom. 

It is pretended, that, a little before the death of St Francis, there appeared wounds 
in bis hands and feet, like thoſe of our Saviour, continually bleeding, of which, 
after his death, there appeared not the leaſt token. He was buried in his own 
oratory at Rome, and his name was inſerted in the catalogue of faints. 

After the death of St Francis, Pope Innocent preſcribed certain rules for the better 
regulation of the Friars Minors. They were allowed to preach in the cities and 
villages, but were to inſtruct rather by the gravity of their behaviour, and the mean- 
neſs of their habit, than by ſharp rebuking words. They were not to direct their 
reproofs to particular perſons, nor reveal confeſſions, tho' they were gone to remote 

rts. They were to reſt contented with meanneſs and poverty, never to aſpire to 
immunities or dignities, nor intrude themſelves to preach, or give advice, without 
the requeſt or conſent of others. 99150 . 

The rule of the Franciſcans, as eſtablithed by St Francis himſelf, is, briefly, this. 
They are to live in common, to obſerve chaſtity, and pay obedience to the Pope, 
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and to their ſuperiors : Thoſe, who are admitted into the order, are firſt to ſell all 
they have, and give it to the poor : they are to perform a year's noviciate, and, when 
admitted, never to quit the order upon any account. The prieſts are to perform 
divine office according to the order of the holy Roman Church: They are to faſt 
from the feaſt of All Saints till the Nativity. The Monks of this order are never 
to ride, except ſome manifeſt neceſſity, or infirmity, oblige them to it. They are 
upon no account to receive any money, but to live upon alms, which they may 
confidently aſk. They are to keep no ſuſpicious company, nor to have any fami- 
liarity with women. Their habit is to conſiſt of a tunic, a hood, a cord for a 
girdle, and a pair of drawers ; and they are allowed to mend their habits with a 
piece of ſackcloth, or other mean ſtuff, 

The firſt monaſtery of this order was at Monte Soubazo, in Italy, where the Bene- Hi. des Ord. 
dictins of that place gave St Francis the Church, called Portiuncula. Soon after, eis. T. VII 
convents were erected in other places; and afterwards St Francis founded others in 
Spain and Portugal. In the year 1215, this order was approved in the general 
Lateran council. Then St Francis, returning to Afiſſium, held a general chapter, 
and ſent miſſions into France, Germany, England, and other parts. This order 
made fo great a progreſs in a ſhort time, that, at the general chapter held at 
Aſiſium in 1219, there met 5000 Friars, who were only deputies from a much 
greater number. There are at preſent above 7000 houſes of this order, and 
in them above 115000 Monks ; there are alſo above goo monaſteries of Franciſcan 
nuns. This order has produced four Popes, 45 Cardinals, and an infinite number 
of Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and two Electors of the empire; beſides a great number 
of learned men and miſſionaries. 

The Franciſcans came into England, during the life of their founder, in the reign 
of King Henry III. Their firſt eſtabliſhment was at Canterbury. They zealouily 
oppoled Kin; Henry VIII, in the affair of his divorce ; for which reaſon, at the 
ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, they were expelled before all others, and above 200 
of them thrown into goals; thirty-two of them coupled in chains like dogs, and 
ſent to diſtant priſons; others baniſhed, and others condemned to death. Whilſt 
this order flouriſhed in. England, this province was divided into ſeven parts or di- 
ſtricts, called Cusſtodies, becauſe each of them was governed by a provincial, or 
ſuperior, called the Cuſtos, or guardian of the diſtrict. The ſeven Cuſtodies were, 
that of London, conſiſting of nine monaſteries ; that of York, conſiſting of ſeven 
monaſteries; that of Cambridge, containing nine monaſteries ; that of Briſtol, 
containing nine monaſteries ; that of Oxford, in which were eight monaſteries ; 
that of Newcaſtle, in which were nine monaſteries; and that of Worceſter, in 
which were nine monaſteries : in all, ſixty monaſteries. 

The firſt eſtabliſhment of Franciſcans in London was begun by four Friars, who Biblioth. Cot- 
hired for themſelves a certain houſe in Cornhill, of John Travers, then Sheriff of er 
London, and made it into little cells; where they lived till the ſummer following, #7. 45. © 
when they were removed, by John Iwyn, citizen and Mercer of London, to the 
pariſh of St Nicholas in the ſhambles ; who aſſigned them land for the building of 
a monaſtery, and entered himſelf into the order, | 


FRATERNITIES. In Roman-Catholic countries, are ſocieties for the 
improvement of Devotion. They are of ſeveral ſorts, and ſeveral denominations. 
Some take their name from certain famous inſtruments of piety. Of theſe there are 

four more remarkable Fraternities. Dt 

I. The Fraternity of the Roſary. This ſociety owes its rife to St Dominic, the Rel. Cer. 

holy founder of the Roſary. He appointed it, they ſay, by order of the bleſſed 7: 225 
Virgin, at the time when he was labouring on the converſion of the Albigenſes. 
After the Saint's death, the devotion of the Roſary became neglected, but was 
revived by Alanus de rupe, about the year 1460. This Fraternity is divided into 

two branches, that of the common roſary, and that of the perpetual roſary. The 
former is obliged, every week, to ſay the fifteen diviſions of ten beads each, and to 
confeſs, and communicate, every firſt ſunday in the month. The brethren of it are 
likewiſe obliged to appear at all proceſſions of the Fraternity. The latter are under 

very ſtrong engagements, the principal of which is, to repeat the roſary perpetually ; 

i. e. there is always ſome one of them, who is actually faluting the bleſſed Virgin, 

in the name of the whole Fraternity. See Ros ARx. 
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II. The Fraternity of the Scapulary. The bleſſed Virgin, they ſay, gave the 
ſcapulary to Simon Stoch, General of the Carmelites, promiſing to be propitious to 
all the faithful, who ſhould join in the devotion of the ſcapulary, and to look 
upon them as her children, The Sabbatin Bull of Pope John XXII declares, 
that the bleſſed Virgin had given that Pope a poſitive promiſe, that ſhe would 
deliver the brethren of the ſcapulary out of hell, on the ſunday after their death, 
Several Popes have remitted them a third part of their fins. See SCaPULARY, 

III. St Francis's girdle forms a third Fraternity. The members of this Fraternity 
dreſs in a ſack of an aſh colour: they tie this ſack with a thick cord adorned with 
a large chaplet of wood : they wear an eſcutcheon, on which are the arms of the 
order of St Francis: in proceſſions, they walk barefooted, carrying in their hand a 
wooden croſs. 

IV. St Auſtin's leathern girdle, likewiſe, unites a great number of devotees. 
They pretend, that the bleſſed Virgin wore it on her loins, and that the uſe of it is 
enjoined by the law of Nature, the written Law, and the law of Grace, Under the 
law of Nature (ſay they) it is probable, our firſt parents wore a leathern girdle : 
under the written Law, the prophet Elias was girt with a leathern girdle ; and St 
John Baptiſt wore it under the law of Grace. 

Italy, Spain, and Portugal, are the countries of Europe, where one ſees the 
greateſt number of theſe Fraternities, ſome of which aſſume the name of Arch- 
Fraternities: theſe latter are, as it were, the mothers, or ſuperiors, of the reſt. 
Rome alone contains a great number of theſe pious ſocieties, each of which has its 
church or oratory. In this capital of religion, the ſeveral arts and trades are exer- 
ciſed in Fraternities, and every one therein puts himſelf under the protection of the 
faint, whoſe ſtandard the brethren have ſet up. They march in proceſſion under 
their reſpective banners, in the order following. | 
The officers of the Pope march under the banner of St Martha. 

The Mace-bearers of the Cardinals under that of St Catherine. 

The Train-bearers under that of our Lady of Purity. 

The Notaries under that of St Benedict. 

The Proctors under that of St Euſtace. | 

The Clerks, and other writers, under that of St Thomas. 

The Painters under that of St Luke. | 

The Gravers, Sculptors, and Stone-cutters under that of St Leonard. 
The Goldſmiths under that of St Eloi. 

The Smiths and Farriers under that of St George. 

The Curriers under that of St Laurence. 

. The Coachmen under that of St Lucia. 

. The Waggoners, Carriers, Porters, &c. under that of St Anaſtaſius, 
. The Carmen under that of St Vincent. 

The Grooms under that of St Anne. 

. The Cow-keepers and Tanners under that of St Bartholomew. 

. The Butchers under that of St Mary of the oak. 

. The Inn-keepers under that of St Euſtace. | 

The Vintners under that St Sylveſter. 

The wholeſale Merchants and Woolen-drapers under that of St Laurence. 

21. The Mercers under that of St Sebaſtian. | | 

22. The Druggiſts and Apothecaries under that of St Laurence of Miranda. 

23. The Phyſicians (Barbers and Bagnio-keepers) under that of St Coſmus and 
St Damian. | 

24. The Bombardeers under that of St Mary Tranſpontina. 

2 5. The Furriers under that of St Pantaleon. 

26. The Sadlers under that of our Saviour. 

27. The Shoemakers under that of St Criſpin. 

28. The Coblers under that of St Goodman. 

29. The Joiners and Carpenters under that of St Joſeph. 

30. The Bricklayers under that of St Gregory. 

31. The Bakers under that of our Lady of Loretto. 

32. The Coopers under that of St Mary of the chapel. 

33- The Carders under that of St Blaiſe. | 

34. The workers in mixed manufactures under that of St Mary of the gardens, 
under the banners of St Saviour, of the Crucifix, of the Trinity, of St Angelo, 
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st Bernard, St Jerom, St Lucia, St Roe, St Julian, St Thomas, St Mary of tears, 
and of the forty crowned martyrs. 8 5 

35. Twenty Fraternities march under the banner of the holy ſacrament; one 
under that of the reſurrection; one under that of mercy; one under that of piety; 
one under that of the annunciation; one under that of the roſary; one under that 
of the ſcapulary; one under that of our Saviour; one under that of the name of 
God; and one under that of death. | 

To theſe Fraternities we muſt add that of the Hatters, who have St James Major 
for their patron ; thoſe of the Cooks, Butlers, and Bookſellers, whoſe patrons are 
St Thomas Aquinas, and the bleſſed John de dieu ; that of the Fiſhmongers, whoſe 

tron is St Andrew; and numberleſs others. The Germans, Flemiſh, and Swiſs 
of his Holineſs's guard have likewiſe a Fraternity. | 

Pope Clement VII inſtituted the arch-fraternity of Charity, which diſtributes 
bread every ſunday among the poor, and gives portions to forty poor maids, on the 
feaſt of St Jerom, their patron. | 

The Fraternity of Death buries ſuch dead as are abandoned by their relations, and 
cauſes maſſes to be celebrated for them. | 

The Fraternity of St Catherine of Sienna, on the ſecond ſunday in May, accom- 
panies a figure of this faint in proceſſion, and crowns with laurel one criminal, 
whom it has the privilege of faving from the halter, or the gallies. 

The Fraternity of St Mary of the ſuffrage employ their prayers to releaſe ſouls 
out of purgatory. 

The Fraternity of Mercy, at Liſbon, conſiſts of perſons of the greateſt quality, 
the King himſelf being a member of it. It ſecures a great number of maſſes to the 
faithful, but chiefly to its own members. | 

Theſe particulars may ſuffice to ſhew the nature of Fraternities. Moſt of the 
devotees believe, that, by entring into them, they are much ſurer of ſalvation, than 

they could otherwiſe be. 


FRATRICELLI. [Ital.] In Engliſh, Little Brothers. Chriſtian heretics, fn ww ts - 
who appeared in Italy about the year 1298. It is faid, they ſprang from one Her- re.. 
man Pongilup, who pretended, that eccleſiaſtics ought to have no poſſeſſions of 
their own. They were called Fratricelli in Italy, and Frerots in France. They . W 
wore the habit of the Franciſcan order, and brought over many of that order to 
their ſect. This gave occaſion to ſome writers to repreſent them as a branch 
of the Franciſcans; but Pope John XX publiſhed a Bull, by which he declared 
that the Fratricelli were not of the order of St Francis. They were perpetually 
declaiming againſt the eccleſiaſtical powers; which made Boniface VIII publiſh a 
decree againſt them, and baniſh them out of Italy. Theſe heretics ſpread all 


over Europe ; and, in Germany, they were protected by Lewis of Bavaria againſt 
Pope John XXII. | 


FREROTS. [Fr.] See the preceding article. 
FRYARS. See MoNEs. 


FRYARS MINORS. See FRANCISCAN MoN Es. 


FUNERAL RITES. Ceremonies, accompanying the interment, or burial, 
of any perſon. The performance of them has, in all ages and countries, been 
eſteemed a religious duty. They are as numerous, as various, differing according to 
the different genius, and religion, of each people. The preſent article ſhall conſiſt 
only of ſome few of thoſe rites of burial, in which religion, or ſuperſtition 
(miſtaken for religion) are more immediately concerned. 

Among the antient Greeks, it was uſual, ſome time before interment, to put a 
piece of money into the mouth of the deceaſed, which was thought to be Charon's 
fare for wafting the departed ſoul over the infernal river. It was an Obolus, or very 
{mall coin. This ceremony was not uſed in thoſe places, which were ſuppoſed to 
be ſituated in the neighbourhood of the infernal regions, and to lead thither by a 


ready and direct road. Strabo particularly mentions, that the Hermionians pleaded Geogr. lib. 
an exemption from this cuſtom. _ . 
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The corpſe was likewiſe furniſhed. with a cake, compoſed of flour, honey, &c. 
which was deſigned to appeaſe the fury of Cerberus, the door-keeper of hell, 


and to procure the ghoſt a ſafe and quiet entrance. The Sibyl, who accompanied 


Eneas to hell, was forced to make uſe of this expedient, in order to gain 
admiſſion. 


Cerberus hæc ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Perſonat, adverſo recubans immanis in antro. 
Cui vates, horrere videns jam colla colubris, 
Melle ſoporatam & medicatis frugibus offam 
Objicit; ille fame rabida tria guttura pandens 
Corripit objectam, atque immania terga reſolvit, 
Fuſus humi, totoque ingens extenditur antro. 
Occupat Æneas aditum, cuſtode ſepulto, 
Evaditque celer ripam irremeabilis undæ. 


— — — — In his den they found 

The triple porter of the Stygian ſound, 

Grim Cerberus, who ſoon began to rear 

His creſted ſnakes, and arm'd his briſtling hair. 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 

A ſop in honey ſteep'd, to charm the guard; 
Which, mix d with pow'rful drugs, ſhe caſt before 
Hrs greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar. 

With three enormous mouths he gapes, and ſtrait, 
With hunger preſs d, devours the pleafing bait. 
Long draughts of fleep his monſtrous limbs enſlave ; 
He reels, and, falling, fills the ſpacious cave. 

The keeper charm'd, the chief, without delay, 
Paſs'd on, and took th irremeable way. DRYDEN. 


During the time the corpſe continued in the houſe, there ſtood before the door a 
veſſel of water; the deſign of which was, that thoſe, who were concerned about 
the body might purify themſelves by waſhing ; it being an opinion of the heathens, 
as well as of the Jews, that pollution was contracted by touching a dead body. 


Hence the chorus, in a play of Euripides, not ſeeing this ſignal, could not believe, 
that Alceſtis was dead, 
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1 fee no purifying water placed 
Before the door, a cuſtom uſed of old. 


The ceremonies, by which they expreſſed their ſorrow for the death of their 
friends, were various : but it ſeems to have been a conſtant rule, to recede, as much 
as poſſible, in habit and behaviour, from their ordinary cuſtoms. For this reaſon, 
they abſtained from banquets and entertainments : they diveſted themſelves of all 
ornaments : they tore, cut off, or ſhaved, their hair, which they caſt into the funeral 
pile, to be conſumed with the body of their friend. Sometimes they threw them- 
{elves on the ground, and rolled in the duſt, or covered their head with aſhes. They 
beat their breaſts, and tore their fleſh with their nails. They accuſed, and curſed 
their gods: nay, their impious rage ſometimes proceeded ſo far, as to pull down 
their altars and temples; an example of which we have in Neoptolemus ; who, 
being informed that Apollo had been acceſſary to his father's death, took a reſolution 
to demoliſh the temple of Delphi, and periſhed in the attempt. When perſons of 
note, ſuch as public magiſtrates, or great generals, died, the whole city put on a face 
of mourning : all public meetings were intermitted ; the ſchools, baths, ſhops, 
temples, and all places of concourie, were ſhut up. | 

Interring, or laying the dead in the ground, ſeems to have been the moſt antient 
practice among the Greeks ; tho' burning came afterwards to be generally uſed 
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among them; inſomuch that Lucian, enumerating the various methods uſed by 
different nations in diſpoſing of their dead, expreſsly aſſigns burning to the Greeks, 


and interment to the Perſians. The following deſcription of Patroclus's funeral, 
in Homer, will give us a lively notion of the barbarous ſuperſtitions practiſed on 


this occaſion, 
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| 
Now thoſe deputed to interr the flain | 
Heap with a riſing pyramid the plain. 


An hundred feet in length, an hundred wide, 
The growing ſtructure ſpreads on every fide. 
High on the fide the manly corſe they lay, inn 
And well-fed ſheep and ſable oxen flay. 1 
Achilles cover d with their fat the dead, 

And the piled victims round the body ſpread. = 
Then jars of honey and of fragrant ol | 
Suſpends around, low bending ore the pile. | i 
Four ſprightly courſers, with a deadly groan, [| 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown. | i 
Of nine large dogs, domeſtic at his board, | 
Fall two, ſelected to attend their lord. * 
Then, laſt of all, and horrible to tell, | T 
Sad ſacrifice ! twelve Trojan captives fell, Mr Pore. 


It was the cuſtom likewiſe to throw into the funeral pile the garments the deceaſed 
uſually wore. The Athenians, as in all other matters relating to religion, ſo in this 
were the moſt profuſe of all the Greeks ; for which reaſon ſome of their law-givers pr vr. = | 
were forced to reſtrain them, by ſevere penalties, from defrauding the living by their 2 & 
liberality to the dead. | ä | 

The pile was lighted by ſome one of the dead perſon's neareſt relations or friends, | 
who made prayers and vows to the winds, to aſſiſt the flames, that the body 
might quickly be reduced to aſhes. And, during the time the pile was burning, | 
the dead perſon's friends ſtood by it, pouring libations of wine, and calling upon | 


the deceaſed. | 
— — — Ka Tawvx@. wi; Ayia; wow, . 
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All night Achilles hails Patroclus foul, | 
With large libations from the flowing bowl. Mr Popes. | 


When they interred, or buried a dead body in the ground, they always took care q 
to lay it with the face upwards ; it being thought more proper that the dead ſhould | 
have their faces towards heaven, the abode of the celeſtial gods, than towards the | 
dark manſions of the infernal deities. Diogenes the Cynic, being aſked in what LAEAT. k 
poſture he would be interred, anſwered, eis Tedaowmo, with my face downward ; Diogene. 
and the reaſon being demanded, he replied, becauſe in a ſhort time the world will 
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FUN 
be turned upſide down, intending, probably, by this anſwer, to ridicule the Grecian 
ſuperſtition in this point. 

It was a general opinion, that dead bodies polluted all things about them : this 
occaſioned purifying after Funerals ; which Virgil has thus deſcribed. 


Idem ter ſocios pura circumtulit unda, 


Spargens rore levi, & ramo felicis olive, 
Luſtravitque viros. 


Old Chorineus compaſs'd thrice the crew, 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round. DRYDEN. 


Till this was done, the polluted perſon could not enter into the temples, and join 
in the worſhip of the gods. ; | | 

We mult not forget their ſacrifices and libations to the dead. The victims were 
black and barren heifers, or black ſheep, being of the fame ſort with thoſe offered 
to the infernal gods. The libations were of blood, honey, wine, milk, &c. 
2.00 had, likewiſe, anniverſary days, on which they paid their devotions to 
the dead. | 

When Numa reformed the religion of the Romans, he not only received, and 
approved of Funeral ceremonies, but ordered, that the Pontiffs ſhould have the care 
of them, and teach them to thoſe, who might have occaſion for them. The 
Roman Funerals, as far as religion, or ſuperſtition, were concerned in them, were, 
in all reſpects, like thoſe of the Greeks, and therefore need not be particularly 
deſcribed. | 

The Funeral Rites, among the Hebrews, were ſolemn and magnificent. When 
a perſon was dead, his relations and friends rent their cloaths ; which was the higheſt 
inſtance of mourning in thoſe early ages. This cuſtom is but faintly imitated by the 
modern Jews, who only cut off a bit of their garment, in token of affliction, It 
was uſual to bend the dead perſon's thumb into the hand, and faſten it in that 
poſture with a ſtring, becauſe the thumb having then the figure of the name of God, 
Schaddai, they thought, the devil would not dare to approach it. Then was the 
body waſhed, in order that it might appear clean before God. I ſay nothing of the 
practice of embalming, derived to them from the Egyptians, whoſe cuſtoms in 
many inſtances they had embraced. 7 | 

When they came to the place of burial, they made a ſpeech to the dead, as 
follows: Bleſſed be God, who has formed thee, fed thee, maintained thee, and taken 
away thy life. O dead] he knows your numbers, and ſhall one day reſtore your life, 
Bleſjed be he, that taketh away life, and reſtoreth it. Then they ſpoke the Elogium, 
or Funeral oration, of the deceaſed ; after which they faid a prayer, called the 
righteouſneſs of judgment, becauſe in it they gave thanks to God for having pro- 
nounced an equitable ſentence on the deceaſed. Then they turned the face of the 
dead N and ſaid, go in peace. 

When an Iſraelite died, in any houſe or tent, all who were in it, and the furni- 
ture belonging to it, contracted à pollution, which continued ſeven days. This 
pollution was to be expiated by the aſhes of a red heifer, ſacrificed by the high-prieſt 
on the ſolemn day of expiation. Some of theſe aſhes they threw into a veſſel fall of 
water, and ſprinkled. the furniture, chamber, and perſons polluted, with it. The 
Rabbins pretend, that no uncleanneſs was contracted at Funerals, unleſs the dead 
perſon was an Iſraelite; for, as to the Gentiles, they pollute thoſe (fay they) who 
came near them, while living; but, after death, their carcaſſes are clean, and 
communicate no impurity, The ceremonies for the purification of thoſe, who 
have touched a dead body, or been preſent at Funerals, are now no more obſerved, 
ſince the deſtruction of the temple, and the Jews no longer look upon themſelves as 
polluted by a dead body. 

The antient Chriſtians teſtified their abhorrence of the Pagan cuſtom of burnin 
the dead, and always depoſited the body entire in the ground. And this practice 
became afterwards univerſal, under the Chriſtian emperors. It was uſual, likewiſe, 
to beſtow the honour and Barge of embalming, upon the martyrs at leaſt, if not 
upon others. They prepared the body for burial, by waſhing it with water, and 
dreſſing it in funeral attire, The exportation, or carrying forth the body, was 


performed 


FUR 
performed by near relations, or perſons of dignity, or any charitable perſons, as the 
caſe and circumſtances of the deceaſed required. In ſome great churches, there were 
particular orders of men appointed, under the names of Copiate and Parabolani, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the Funerals of the poor. 


Pſalmody, or ſinging of pſalms, was the great ceremony uſed in all Funeral pro- Conſtit. Apoſt. 
ceſſions, among the Chriſtians. When they had conducted the corpſe to the place lib. . e 30. 
of burial, it was uſual to make a funeral oration in praiſe of the deceaſed. Several 
of theſe funeral orations are ſtill extant ; as that of Euſebius at the Funeral of Con- 
ſtantine, thoſe of St Ambroſe at the Funerals of Theodoſius and Valentinian, that 
of Gregory Nyſſen upon the death of Melitus, Biſhop of Antioch, &c. If the 
burial was in the morning, the whole ſervice of the church was performed at the 
interment ; but if in the afternoon, only the pſalmody and rayers. Sometimes the 
celebration of the Euchariſt was added to the Funeral ale eſpecially if it hap- 
pened to be the proper ſeaſon for the communion. This was the rather done, be- 
cauſe, in the communion-ſervice, a ſolemn commemoration was made of the dead 
in general, and ſolemn prayers offered to God, that he would pardon their fins, and 
receive their ſouls into a | gra of reſt and happineſs. The cuſtom of ſtrewing 
flowers upon the graves of the dead was reckoned innocent, and therefore retained 
by ſome Chriſtians, without giving any offence. They had the fame notion of 
wearing a mourning habit for the dead, and therefore left it to all mens liberty, as 
an indifferent thing. 

In the Romiſh Church, when a perſon is dead, they waſh the body, and put a Picasa, 
little crucifix in its hand. At its feet ſtands a veſſel full of holy water, and a Ps Cerem. 
ſprinkler, that they, who come in, may ſprinkle both themſelves and the deceaſed. In 
the mean time, ſome prieſt ſtands by the corpſe, and prays for the deceaſed, till it is 
laid in the earth. In the Funeral proceſſion, the Exorciſt walks firſt, carrying the 
holy water, next the croſs-bearer, afterwards the reſt of the clergy, and laſt of all 
the officiating prieſt, They all ſing the Miſerere, and ſome other pſalms, and at 
the end of each pſalm the Requiem. Alet's ritual tells us, that © the faces of deceaſed 
* laymen muſt be turned towards the altar, when they are placed in the church, 
and thoſe of the clergy towards the people, to ſhew, with regard to the former, 

* that, in this laſt paſſage, they ought to go to God by Jeſus Chriſt ; and, with 

* reſpect to the latter, that, being united to him by their miniſtry, they behold the 

people, by continuing their care for their falvation, even after death. The corpſe 

is placed in the church, furrounded with lighted tapers. After the office for the Arzr's Ri- 
dead, maſs is faid. Then the officiating prieſt ſprinkles the corpſe thrice with holy wal. 
water, and incenſes it as often, The body being laid in the grave, the relations and 

friends of the deceaſed ſprinkle the grave with holy water. 

The Funeral ceremonies of the Greek Church are much the ſame with thoſe of 2 
the Latin. It need only be obſerved, that, after the Funeral ſervice, they kiſs n. 
the crucifix, and ſalute the mouth and forehead of the deceaſed: after which, 
each of the company eats a ſmall bit of bread, and drinks a glaſs of wine, in the 


church, wiſhing the ſoul of the deceaſed a good repoſe, and the afflicted family 
all conſolation, | 


43! 


FURIES. In Latin, Furiæ, Dire, or Eumenides. Certain goddeſſes, whoſe 
office or employment it was to puniſh guilty fouls after death. 
Mythologiſts relate, that, when Saturn caſtrated himſelf, the blood of the wound, 
which fell on the earth, gave birth to the Furies. Others make them the daughters 


of Night. 
Dicuntur geminz peſtes, cognomine Dire, Via. En. 
Quas & Tartaream nox intempeſta Megæram 25 e. 
Uno eodemque tulit partu. | ; 


Deep in the diſmal regions, void of light, 
Three daughters at a birth were born to night = - - 
In heav'n the Dire call d. | DRYDEN. 


3 They were called Furies from the madneſs ( furor) which attends guilty perſons, 
I They were deſcribed with „nales inſtead of hair, and eyes like lightning: they 
b carried iron chains and whips in one hand, and in the other flaming torches : the 
1 2 | latter 
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latter to diſcover, the former to puniſh the guilty. They had feet of braſs, becauſe 


their motions were ſometimes flow, but always ſteady and certain. They were 


attendants in the porch of Pluto's palace, to puniſh ſuch as took falſe oaths, or 
oppreſſed the poor ; as likewiſe at the throne of Jupiter, to carry ſuch puniſhments 
and calamities, as the gods commanded to be inflicted on men. 

The Furies were ſo dreaded and revered, that few dared ſo much as to name 
them. They, were ſuppoſed to be conſtantly hovering about ſuch perſons as had 
been guilty of any enormous crime. Thus, Oreſtes, having murthered his 
8 Clytemneſtra, and Pentheus his mother Agave, were both haunted by 

e Furies. 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus, 
Et ſolem geminum, & duplices ſe oſtendere Thebas; 
Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus Oreſtes 
Armatam facibus matrem & ſerpentibus atris 

Cum fugit, ultriceſque ſedent in limine Diræ. 


So Pentheus raved, when, flaming to his eyes, 

He ſaw the Furies from the deeps ariſe ; 

And view'd a double Thebes, with wild amaze, 

And two bright ſuns with rival glories blaze. 

So bounds the mad Oreſtes o re the Le, 

With looks diſtracted from his mother's rage: 
Arm'd with her ſcourge of ſnakes ſhe drives him on, 
And, ng in flames, purſues her murth'ring ſon. 
He flies, but flies in vain — the Furies wait, 


And fiends, in forms tremendous, guard the gate. Mr P1T. 


The Furies were worſhipped at Caſina in Arcadia, and at Carmia in Pelo- 
ponneſus, They had a temple at Athens near the Areopagus, and their prieſts 
were choſen from amongſt the judges of that court. Their greateſt ſolemnities 
were at Telphuſia, a city of Arcadia, where a black ewe was facrificed to 
them. 

Voſſius derives the name Furiæ from the Hebrew Fara, which ſignifies ven- 


geance. They were in number three: their names are, Alecto, Megzra, and 


Tiſiphone. The poets find buſineſs for them all. Virgil paints Ale&o in the moſt 
frightful colours, 


Luctificam Alecto dirarum ab ſede ſororum 
Inferniſque ciet tenebris; cui triſtia bella, 
Iræque, Inſidiæque, & crimina noxia cordi. 
Odit & ipſe pater Pluton, odere ſorores 
Tartareæ monſtrum; tot ſeſe vertit in ora, 
Tam ſævæ facies, tot pullulat atra colubris. 


She rouzed Aledto from th' infernal ſeat 

Of her dire fiſters, and their dark retreat. 
This Fury, fit for her intent, ſhe choſe, 

One who delights in wars, and human Woes. 
Ev'n Pluto hates his own miſhapen race ; 
Her fifter-Furies fly her hideous face: 

So frightful are the forms the monſter takes, 


So fierce the hiſſings of her ſpeckled ſnakes. DRYDEN. 
Lucan deſcribes Hercules as terrified at the ſight of Megæra. 


— — — — qualem, juſſu Junonis iniquæ, 
Horruit Alcides, viſo jam Dite Megzram. 


Such, at his cruel. ſtep-mot her s command, 
Before Alcides did Megæra ſtand : 


With 


T 
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With dread, till then unknown, the hero ſhook, 
Tho' he had dared on bells grim king to look. Rows, 


Ovid's deſcription of Tifphone and her retinue will finiſh the picture of theſe 
horrid phantoms. 


— — — Tiſiphone madefactam ſanguine ſumit 
Importuna facem, fluidoque cruore rubentem 
Induitur pallam, tortoque incingitur angue, 
Egrediturque domo : Luctus comitatur euntem, 
Et Pavor, & Terror, trepidoque Inſania vultu. 


The faithful Fury, guiltleſs of delays, 

N Fs 5 bake the 47 * obeys : 

Girt in a bloody gown, a torch ſhe ſhakes, 

And round her neck twine ſpeckled wreaths of ſnakes. 

Fear, and diſmay, and agonizing pain, 

And frantic rage, complete her loveleſs train. EUSDEN. 


Mythologiſts ſuppoſe, that Tiſiphone puniſhed thoſe crimes, which ſprang 
from hatred or anger; Megæra thoſe from envy ; and Alecto thoſe from an inſa- 
tiable purſuit of riches and pleaſures. 
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exe ABRIEL. The name of one of the principal Angels in heaven. 
Envy It ügnifies % frrentth of God. There are a few events, in which 
this exalted being was concerned, recorded in ſcripture. He was 
ſent to the prophet Daniel, to explain to him the viſion of the 
IL) | ram and goat, and the myſtery of the ſeventy weeks, which had 
—— = been revealed to him. He was ſent to Zecharias, to declare to him 


d. 
& NA 8 * 0 
3 26, the future birth of John the Baptiſt. Six months after, he was ſent to Nazareth, to 
&c. 


Art. G E- 
BRAIL. 


Hiſt. des Ord. 
Relig. T. 
VIII. c. xxii. 


the Virgin Mary, to warn her of the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. 


- . The Orientaliſts add ſeveral particulars to what the ſcriptures inform us concerning 
the angel Gabriel. The Mohammedans call him the faithful ſpirit, and the Perſians, 


by way of metaphor, the pedcock of heaven. We read, in the ſecond chapter of the 
Koran, that whoſoever is an enemy to Gabriel, ſhall be confounded. It was Gabriel, 
they believe, who brought to Mohammed, their falſe prophet, the revelations, 
which he publiſhed. And, it was he, who conducted him to heaven mounted upon 
the animal Borak. | 

To theſe extravagances they add, that the Themudites, an antient tribe of 
Arabians, having refuſed to hearken to the inſtructions of the patriarch Salah, were 
threatned with death in three days time. Theſe three days they employed in 
digging pits, to ſecure themſelves from the impending danger. Upon the fourth 
day, they took courage, believing the time of puniſhment paſſed, and went out of 
their houſes. But the archangel Gabriel appeared to them, his feet reſting on the 
earth, and his head exalted as high as heaven : his wings were extended from eaſt 
to weſt, and his hair, which was as red as coral, covered the whole horizon, 
The Themudites were terrified at the fight, and threw themſelves into their 
holes: but Gabriel cried out aloud to them, die, for ye are the accurſed of 
God, who has condemned you. At the fame time the earth trembled, all 
the houſes in the country were overthrown, and the Themudites buried in 
their ruins. | | 


S. GABRIEL (TAE ConcREGATION oF). A ſociety of gentlemen, 
eſtabliſhed, for the adyancement of Chriſtian knowledge and virtue, at Boulogne 
in France. | 

The founder of this congregation was Cæſar Bianchetti, of an illuſtrious and 
antient family at Boulogne. It was firſt eſtabliſhed in the parochial church of 
St Donatus, but was afterwards transferred to another place, where the brethren 
built a chapel dedicated to St Gabriel, from whence they took their name. This 
was about the year 1646. | 

The brethren of this ſociety do not live in community, but meet together on 
certain days, and at a fixed place, where they employ themſelves in exerciſes of 
piety, and in taking the moſt effectual methods for carrying on the deſign of their 
inſtitution. 

This congregation, which was confirmed by a brief of Pope Urban VIII, has 
this peculiar in it, that it muſt be compoſed only of lay-perſons, whoſe habit has 
no other conformity but the colour, which is black. The age of admiſſion is from 
eighteen to fifty. They go through a noviciate of three years, and ſtay three years 
longer, after admiſſion, before they are allowed a deliberative voice. This congre- 
gation is governed by a ſuperior, aſſiſted by four counſellors, 


- GALATIANS (ST Paui's EP18TLz To THE), See EpisTLES OF 
ST PAUL, | 
GALILEANS. 
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GALILEANS. A ſect bf the Jews, which ſprung up in Judea, ſome years 
after the birth of our Saviour, Their founder was one Judas, a native of Gaulan 
in upper Galilee ; whence they are likewiſe called Gaulanites. The riſe of this ſet — 
was occaſioned by a taxation or enrollment of all the ** of the Roman empire. Als v. 37. 
This numbering of the people (different from that which was made at our Saviour's 
birth) was executed by Cyrenius, in the tenth year of Jeſus Chriſt. Judas the * fy 
Gaulanite, or Galilean, pretended, that this taxation, eſtabliſhed by the Romans, 3 
was a ſervitude, which the Iſraelites ought not to ſubmit to. His diſcourſes inflamed 
the people, many of whom, joined with Judas, began a kind of civil war, which 
was not concluded till the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and the temple. Theſe people 
were likewiſe called Herodians, becauſe the kingdom of Herod the tetrarch included 
Galilee beyond Jordan, and the neighbouring places about Gaulan. See HRODTAxs. 


The Emperor Julian affected to call the Chriſtians by the name of Galileans, as 
appears from ſeveral paſſages of his works. 


GALLI. [Lat.] Prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele, called the mother of the gods: 


They were eunuchs, and took their name from Gallus, a river in Phrygia, They 
are thus deſcribed by Lucretius. 


Gallos attribuunt, quia, numen qui violarint Lib. ij. vet. 
Matris, & ingrati genitoribus inventi ſint, 2 5 
Significare volunt indignos eſſe putandos, 

Vivam progeniem qui in oras luminis edant. 

Tympana tenta tonant palmis, & cymbala circum 

Concava, rauciſonoque minantur cornua cantu ; 

Et Phrygio ſtunulat numero cava tibia mentes ; 

Telaque præportant violenti figna furoris ; 

Ingratos animos, atque _ pectora volgi 

Conterrere metu quæ poſſint numine Dive. 

Ergo, cum primum magnas invecta per urbes | 
Munificat tacita mortales muta falute ; i 
EZre atque argento ſternunt iter omne viarum, | 
Largifica ſtipe ditantes ; ninguntque roſarum 

Floribus, umbrantes matrem, comitumque catervas. 


They give her eunuch-priefts ; from whente is ſheton, 
That they deſerve no children of their own, 

Who or abuſe their fires, or diſreſpect, 

Or treat their mothers with a cold neglect. 

Amidſt her pomp fierce drums and cymbals beat, 
And the hoarſe horns with rattling notes do threat. 
The pipe, with Phrygian airs, 92 their ſouls, | 
Til, reaſon overthrown, mad paſſion rules. | 
They carry arms, thoſe dreadful figns of war, 

To raiſe in impious routs rehgious fear. 

When, carried thus in pomp, thro towns ſhe goes, 

And health on all moſt filently beſtows, 

With offer d money they beſtreu the plain, £ 

And roſes cover her, and all her train. CREECH, 


The inſtitution of the Galli, which began in Phrygia, ſpread over Greece, Syria, 1 
Africa, and the whole Roman empire. When a young man was to be initiated into Eu, de 
this order, the cuſtom was for him to throw off his cloaths, and to come crying 
aloud into the midſt of the troop, where he was to draw a ſword, and caſtrate 
himſelf : after this he ran about the ſtreets, carrying in his hands the marks of his 
mutilation, which he was to throw into an houſe, and in that houſe to put on a 
woman's dreſs. | 

The Galli made themſelves eunuchs, in honour of Attis, the favourite of Cybele, 
who had caſtrated himſelf under a pine-tree ; for which reafon they wore garlands 
of pine, and, in the facred rites of the goddeſs, imitated her lamentation for the 
loſs of Attis, beating their breaſts, and tearing their hair. They carried about the 
image of Cybele, in order to get alms; and, as part of their trade was ſinging * 
4 2 ali 
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Moral. 407. all over the country, by this means (ſays Plutarch) they rendered poetry very 
deſpicable. They were likewiſe called Agyrtæ, Metragyrtæ, and Menagyrte : 


the chief or ſuperior of them was called Archigallus. See AGyRTE®, ARCHi- 
GALLUS, and CyBELE. | 


GAMES. The antient Greeks inſtituted four public and folemn Games, which 
were peculiarly termed tego, ſacred, becauſe they were celebrated in honour of the 
gods, or deified heroes, and always began and ended with ſacrifice. Archias has 
elegantly compriſed them in the following verſes : 


Tloragec cio dywrts av "EXAM, Teorapes igel, 
Oi Yo yuiv OrntTwv, o do 9 dbaratuy 

Z moe, Anmidtzo, TanzinaG, Axis, 
"Abaa d xgmvOr, AA, ctnva, mTVH 


Four Games in Greece with ſacred honours ſhine ; | 
Two claimed by heroes, two by pow'rs divine ; © 
The prizes, olive, apples, parſley, pine : 

One held to Jove, one to Latona's ſon, 

One to Archemorus, to Palemon one. 


prur. Sym- The victors in theſe Games were highly honoured. They rode home in a triumphal 
pol. fi . chariot, were complimented with the firſt place at all ſhews, and were ever after 
due. s. maintained at the public expence. A victory at the Olympic Games was almoſt as 
Ciego, honourable as a triumph at Rome. Nor did the honours terminate in the victors 
e alone; the city that gave them birth, their relations, but eſpecially their parents, 
ſhared in them, being eſteemed more honourable and happy than others. 
The principal exerciſes, uſed at theſe Games, are comprized in the follow- 
ing verſe: 


AN, rode, Slax, GN, 1H A. 


i. e. Leaping, Running, Throwing, Darting, Wreſtling. Adu, or Leaping, was 
performed with weights upon their heads, or ſhoulders, and ſometimes in their 
hands. IIo Nein, or the exerciſe of Running, was performed in a courſe, or &e9rvy, 
containing 125 paces ; and ſometimes they ran in armour. A:ox@, or the Quit, 
was the exerciſe of throwing a quoit of ſtone, braſs, or iron, by the help of a thong 
put through a hole in the middle of it. Ax, or the Dart, was the exerciſe of 
throwing a javelin, rod, or other inſtrument of a large fize, by the help of a thong 
tied about the middle of it. Thoſe who contended in the II An, or exerciſe of 
wreſtling, firſt fomented and ſuppled their joints with oil. Under this is com- 
prehended the exerciſe of boxing, which the combatants performed with balls of 
ſtone or lead in their hands, which were tied about with thongs of leather, 
called Ceſtus. _ 
Beſides theſe five principal exerciſes, called the TIwreIAor, there were ſome others 
of a different nature; ſuch as horſe and chariot-races, and the conteſts of Muſicians, 
Poets, and others artiſts, for victory. 


The four ſacred Games were, the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Iſthmian. 


I. The Olympian Games were ſo called from Olympian Jupiter, to whom they 
Az15Tor#. Were dedicated. The firſt inſtitution of them is referred to Jupiter, after his victo 
in Pluto. over the ſons of Titan. Others aſcribe them to one of the Da#yli, named Hercules, 
not the ſon of Alcmena, but one of much greater antiquity ; others again to Pelops ; 
and laſtly others to Hercules, the fon of Alcmena. But whoever was the author of 
the Olympian Games, it is certain they were either wholly laid aſide, or very little 
PLuT.in Ly- frequented, till the time of Iphitus, who was cotemporary with Lycurgus, the 
curgo. Spartan legiſlator. It was he, who inſtituted, or rather revived this ſolemnity, about 
408 years after the Trojan war, from which time the number of the Olympiads is 
| _  So118us, Po- reckoned, - After this time, they were again neglected, till the time of Corebæus, 
/ Iyhi. c. i. who lived in the XX VIIIth Olympiad, and reſtored theſe Games, which, from that 
time, were conſtantly celebrated once eyery five years. 


7 The 
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The cate and management of theſe Games belonged for the moſt part to the 
Eleans, who enjoyed their poſſeſſions without moleſtation, or fear of war or violence, 
in conſideration of the he N Games. They appointed a certain number of 
judges, named EN] ,“, who were to take care, that ſuch as offered themſelves to 
contend performed their preparatory exerciſes. At the ſolemnity, they ſat naked, 
having before them the prize, or crown of victory, which was preſented to whom- 
ſoever they adjudged it. Women were not allowed to be 2 at theſe Games, 
and if any woman was found to have paſſed the river Alpheus, during the ſolem- 
nity, ſhe was to be thrown 5 from a rock. 

The moſt ſucceſsful, and at the fame time the moſt magnificent in his expences, PLvr. in Al- 
of all that ever contended at theſe Games, was Alcibiades, who ſent ſeven Cibiade. 
chariots to the Olympic Games, and, at one ſolemnity, obtained the firſt, ſecond, 
and fourth prizes. 

II. The Pythian Games were celebrated near Delphi; and are thought to have 
been inſtituted by Amphictyon the ſon of Deucalion, or by Agamemnon, or 
by Diomedes, or by Apollo himſelf, after he had overcome the ſerpent Python. 


Thus Ovid ; 
Neve operis famam poſſit delere vetuſtas, Metam. lib. i. 
Inſtituit ſacros celebri certamine ludos, u. 


Pythia perdomitæ ſerpentis nomine dictos. 


Then, to preſerve the fame of ſuch a deed, | 


From Python flain he Pythian Games decreed. DRYDEN. | 

[| 

The victors were crowned with branches of laurel ; tho', at the firſt inſtitution, the Pix van; bu 
crown was of beech-leaves, for a reaſon aſſigned by Ovid : _ | 


His juvenum quicunque manu, pedibuſve, rotave 
Vicerat, eſculeæ capiebat frondis honorem: 
Nondum laurus erat. 


Here noble youths for maſterſbip did ſtrive, 

To box, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. 

The prize was fame ; in witneſs of renown, 

A beechen-garland did the victor crown ; 

The laurel was not yet for triumph born. DRYDEN. 


In the firſt Pythian ſolemnity, the gods contended. Caſtor obtained the victory in Narar 1s 
horſe-racing, Pollux at boxing, Calais in running, Zetes at fighting in armour, CO _ | 
Peleus at throwing the diſk, Telamon at wreſtling, and Hercules in the Pancratium; c. z | | 
all of whom were honoured by Apollo with crowns of laurel. Orpheus and Muſzus | 
thought it too great a condeſcenſion, and inconſiſtent with the high character they 
bore, to enter into the liſts. | 
The celebration of theſe Games was attended with the IIvfz3z; vouG- or 
2 an ſong, in which was celebrated the fight of Apollo and the ſerpent 
F ython. | | | 
"III. The Nemean Games were ſo called from Nemea, a village between the ST* a0, 


cities of Cleonæ and Phlius, where they were celebrated every third year. The 3 Co- 
exerciſes were chariot-races, and all the parts of the Pentathlum. Theſe Games rinth. Eliac. 


were a funeral ſolemnity, inſtituted in memory of Opheltes, or Archemorus, the ſon 6 
of Euphetes and Creuſa, and nurſed by Hypſipyle ; who, leaving him in a meadow, 
whilſt ſhe went to ſhew the beſiegers of Thebes a fountain, at her return found 
him dead, and a ſerpent twined about his neck ; whence the fountain, before 


called Langia, was named Archemorus, and the captains, to comfort Hypſipyle, 
inſtituted theſe Games. | 


Una tamen tacitas, ſed juſſu numinis, undas STAT. Theb. | 
Hæc quoque ſecreta nutrit Langia ſub umbra ; * yy 
Nondum illi raptus dederat lachrymabile nomen | 


Archemorus, nec fama Dez; tamen avia ſervat | | 
Et Nemus, & fluvium ; manet ingens gloria nympham, 
5 8 | Cum 
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Cum triſtem Hypſipylem ducibus ſudatus Achæis 
Ludus, & atra ſacrum recolit Trieteris Ophelten. 


Langia alone, and ſhe ſecurely hid, 

Lurk'd in a dark and unfrequented ſhade, 

Her filent flireams, by ſome 4 ne command, 

To feed the circumjacent pools retain d: 

9 Hypfipyle was known to fame, 

Before the ſerpent had Archemorus Fare. 8 


And to the ſpring 2 mr his dreadful name. 
Yet, in the loneſome aeſert tho" it lies, 


A grove and rivulet it alone ſupplies ; 
Whilſt endleſs glory on the nymph ſhall wait, 
And Grecian chiefs ſhall eternize her fate ; 
When they ſhall jad triennial Games ordain, 
To after ages to tranſmit her name, 
And diſmal ſtory of Opheltes flain. 
Apud PoTTER, Archæol. Gr. 


Others aſcribe the inſtitution of theſe Games to Hercules, after his victory over the 


Nemean lion. 
Pavsax IV. The Ifthmian Games were ſo called from the | runs where they were cele- 
Corinthiac. brated, viz. the T/thmus of Corinth. They were inſtituted in honour of Palæmon, 


or Melicertes, the fon of Athamas king of Thebes, and Ino, who, for fear of her 
huſband (who had killed her other ſon) caſt herſelf, with Melicertes in her arms, 
into the ſea, where they were changed into ſea-deities, and took the names of 
Leucothoe and Palæmon. The body of the latter, being caſt aſhore on the Corin- 
thian Iſthmus, was honourably interred, and funeral Games were inſtituted to his 
memory. Theſe Games were afterwards altered, enlarged, and re-inſtituted to 
Neptune, by Theſeus. | 

The Iſthmian Games were obſerved every fifth year, and held fo inviolable, 
that, when they had been intermitted for ſome time thro' the tyranny of Cypſelus, 
King of Corinth, the Corinthians, after his death, celebrated them with ſuch 
ſplendor and magnificence, as had not been practiſed in former ages. When 
Corinth was ſacked by Mummius, the Roman General, theſe Games were not 
diſcontinued, but the care of them was committed to the Sicyonians, till the 
rebuilding of Corinth, when they were reſtored to the inhabitants of that city. 


2 as GANGA GRAMMA. An idol or goddeſs of the Eaſt-Indian Bramins. 
the-Bramins, She is repreſented with one head and four arms: ſhe holds in her left-hand a little 
apud Rel. bow], and in her right a trident. Pagods are every where erected in honour of this 
Cer. Vol. II. goddeſs, and there are ſtated feſtivals inſtituted to her. In the morning they boil 
rice, and in the afternoon the idol is carried up and down in a chariot. A great 
number of he- goats are ſacrificed upon this occaſion. At this time, all thoſe, who, 
in a fit of ſickneſs, or imminent danger, have made a vow to Ganga, undergo a 
voluntary whipping. Some go through a very cruel ceremony : two hooks are 
fixed in the ſkin of their backs, by which they are lifted up into the air, where they 
act a great many apiſh tricks, ſuch as ſhooting off a gun, and charging it again, or 
brandiſhing a ſword. Women very often perform theſe feats, being impoſed upon 
by thoſe, who aſſure them they will ſuffer no pain. And, to prevent the people 
from being undeceived by the cries of thoſe, who are thus hooked, they all ſhout 
aloud at that very inſtant. Others ſuffer a pack-thread to be drawn through their 
fleth, in honour of Ganga. Laſtly, ſome are fo infatuated with zeal, as to fall 
proftrate before the chariot of: Ganga, on purpoſe to be run over ; ſome of whom 

are cruſhed to pieces on the ſpot. 

Night being come, they ſacrifice an heifer, by cutting off her head, and 
burying her body in the ſtreet before the Pagod. They catch her blood in a pot, 
which they preſent to the idol. Antiently, they facrificed a man to Ganga ; but 
ſome perſon had credit enough with this goddeſs, to engage her to be ſatisfied with 


an heifer. 


GAONS. 
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GAONS. An order of Jewiſb Doctors, who appeared in the Eaſt, after the Basxace, 


cloſing of the Talmud. The word ſignifies excellent, ſublime ; as, in our ſchool- Ns 


divinity, we have irrefragable, and ſubtle Doctors. he firſt of this order was £ . An. LIT 
Chanan Meiſchtia, about the beginning of the VIth century: he reſtored the aca- 

demy Pand bita, which had been ſhut up for the ſpace of thirty years. Amon 

the excellents is reckoned Judas the blind, who taught about the year 763. The laſt 

of this order was Hai, the fon of Scherira : he lived in the beginning of the XIth 

century, and was eſteemed the moſt excellent of the excellents. 


GARMANS. A religious order among the Banians, a people of Eaſt- India, Difert. onthe 
They are no leſs venerable in the eyes of the common people, than the Bramins or __ 1 — 
Brachmans. They ſubſiſt entirely upon the fruits of the woods and foreſts, in which Rel. Cer. 
they dwell. They pretend a great contempt of all ſenſual enjoyments: they cover Vel. IV. 
their nakedneſs with nothing but the barks of trees : they are conſulted on affair of 
the greateſt importance. Their aim is, by the auſterity and ſanctity of their man- 
ners, to draw down the bleſſings of heaven on the common people. 


GATES OF HELL. This expreſſion is uſed, in ſcripture, to denote, figura- IC. xxxviii.10. 
tively, either the grave, or the powers of darkneſs, i. e. the devil and his angels. _ _ 
The Mohammedans uſe the expreſſion literally, and ſuppoſe that Hell has ſeven 
Gates. The firſt is that, where Muſſulmans, who incur the guilt of fin, will be Koxan, e. 
tormented. The ſecond is for the Chriſtians. The third for the Jews. The fourth 9 % Sten. 
for the Sabians. The fifth for the Magians, or worſhippers of fire. The ſixth for 


Pagans and Idolaters. And the ſeventh for Hypocrites, who make an outward ſhew 
of religion, but have none. 


GAULANITES. S GALILEANS. 


GAURS. So they call thoſe, who remain of the antient ſect of the Magians, Tuxvxvor. 
in Perſia, The word ſignifies, in Arabic, Infidels, and is the uſual appellation, Taysznes. 
which the Mohammedans beſtow on all, who are not of their religion. But qg,ixcrox. 
thoſe people have this name, in Perſia, by way of eminence. They have a ſuburb 
at Iſpahan, the metropolis of Perſia, which is called Gaurabad, or the town of the 
Gaurs, where they are employed only in the meaneſt and vileſt drudgeries. Some 
of them are ſcattered abroad in other parts of the country, where they are made uſe 
of in the like ſervices. They chiefly abound in Kerman, which being the barren- 
neſt and worſt province of all Perſia, the Mohammedans ſuffer them to live there 
with ſome freedom, and the full exerciſe of their religion. Every where elſe they 
uſe them like dogs; which oppreſſion they bear with wonderful conſtancy. Some 
ages ago, ſeveral of them fled into India, and ſettled in the country about Surat, 
where their poſterity remains to this day. A colony of them is, likewiſe, ſettled at 
Bombay, where they are allowed the free exerciſe of their religion. | 

They are a poor, harmleſs, ſort of people, zealous in their ſuperſtition, rigorous 
in their morals, and exact in their dealings: they profeſs the worſhip of one God 
only, and the belief of a reſurrection, and a future judgment, and utterly deteſt 
all idolatry, tho' reckoned by the Mohammedans the moſt guilty of it. It is 
true, they perform their worſhip before fire, and towards the rifing ſun ; but they 


deny that they worſhip either of them: They hold, that there is more of God 


in theſe his creatures, than in any other. They have the fame veneration for 


Zoroaſter, that the Jews have for Moſes, eſteeming him as a prophet ſent 
from God. 


GAUVRI-DEVI. A feſtival of the Eaſt-Indian Bramins, obſerved, on Diſſert. on 


the eighteenth day of January, in honour of Parvati, the wife of their god #64" Ace 


of the Bra- 
Efwara. mins, apud 


This feſtival is celebrated by the married women, in order to obtain a long life = _ 
for their huſbands, and to deprecate their ever being widows. They make an 
image of Parvati with rice meal, mixed with red grain or corn, which they 


cloath and adorn with flowers: they ſerve and attend it nine days, after which 


they carry it in a Palankin, or Sedan, out of the city, and throw it into one of 
the ſacred ponds. 1 | | 


3 3 GEMARA. 
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Lives of the 
Saints, Vol. I. 


BoLLANDus. 


SIGEBERT. 


GEN 
GEMARA. 8o the Jews call a collection of deciſions, or determinations, on 
the Law, by ſuch rabbins as are more modern than the Mina. It is called Gemara 
(which word ſignifies perfection or finiſhing) becauſe it is conſidered as an explanation 


of the Law, to which there can be no farther additions made, and after which nothing 
farther can be defired. It is otherwiſe called the Talmud. See TALMu p. 


GEMATRIA. See CABBALA. 


GENESIS. A canonical book of the Old Teſtament. It is the firſt of the 
Pentateuch, or five books of Moſes. The Hebrews call it Bereſchith, which ſignifies 
in the beginning, thoſe being the firſt words of the book. The Greeks gave it the 
name of Gene/is, becauſe it begins with the hiſtory of the Creation of the world. 
It includes the hiſtory of two thouſand, three hundred, and ſixty nine years, from 
the beginning of the world to the death of the patriarch Joſeph. Beſides the 
hiſtory of the Creation, it contains an account of the original innocence and fall of 
man; the propagation of mankind ; the riſe of religion; the invention of arts; 
the general defection and corruption of the world; the deluge; the reſtoration 
of the world ; the diviſion and peopling of the earth ; the original of nations 
and kingdoms; the hiſtory of the firſt patriarchs, down to Joſeph, at whoſe 
death it ends. | 

It was eaſy for Moſes to be ſatisfied of the truth of what he delivers in this book, 
becauſe it came down to his time through a very few hands. For, from Adam to 
Noah, there was one man (Methuſelah) who lived to ſee them both : in like 
manner, from Noah to Abraham, Shem converſed with them both; as Iſaac alſo 
did with Abraham and Joſeph, from whom theſe things might eaſily be conveyed to 
Moſes by Amram, who was cotemporary with Joſeph. Moſes is ſuppoſed to have 


written the book of Gene/is, during his retirement in the land of Midian, before he 
conducted the Iſraelites out of Egypt. 


S. GENEVIEVE'S-DAY. A Romiſh feſtival, obſerved at Paris, on the third 
of January, in honour of S. Genevieve, patroneſs of that city. 

The legendary writers tell us, we cannot pay too great homage to this Saint, for 
the wonders ſhe has performed for upwards of XII centuries. F. Giry aſſures us, 
that the bleſſed ſpirits kept an extraordinary feſtival at her birth, and that all heaven 
was filled with joy. This faint was ſeized with fo violent a fit of fickneſs, that 
they thought her dead ; but, in the midſt of her bodily pains, ſhe was raviſhed in 
ſpirit among the angels, where ſhe ſaw unutterable glories ; the particulars of which 
are not related by the hiſtorian, becauſe of the incredulity of mankind. She ſpent 
all her time in prayer, and ſhed ſuch an abundance of tears, that the floor of her 
chamber was quite wet with them. A great number of miracles were wrought at 
her tomb ; but, her relicks being removed from thence, they are now wrought only 
at her ſhrine. 2 

In the reign of Lewis VI, An. 1131, the Pariſians being afflicted with a diſtemper, 
called St Anthony's fire, the relics of St Genevieve, by advice of the Biſhop of 
Paris, were carried in proceſſion to the church of Notre-dame ; upon which all the 
ſick people were immediately cured. In 1242, Robert de la Ferte-Milon, abbot of 
St Genevieve, had the ſhrine made for this Saint, which continues ſtill in that 
church. It is filver plate gilt, and is adorned with a great many jewels. It is never 
taken down, to be carried in proceſſion, but by order of the king, and then the 
ceremonies attending it are extreamly magnificent. 


S. GENEVIEVE (Nuns or). See MIR AMIONES. 


GENII. [Lat.] Certain deities of the antient Pagans, whoſe rank and office 
were inferior to thoſe of the Lares: for the latter were the tutelar gods of a family, 
whereas the Genii had the care or government only of fingle perſons, or places. 
Apuleius, following the ſentiment of Plato, gives this deſcription of the Genii. 


| © They are ſpirits, who never were engaged in matter, nor were ever joined to 


© bodies. Of theſe Genii, Plato is of opinion, that each man has his own, who 
* watches over him, and who is a witneſs, not only of his actions, but of his ve 
thoughts; and that, when the man dies, the genius conducts the ſoul, of which 


© he had the charge, to judgment, and aſſiſts at the trial: if the accuſed perſon 


falſifies, 


* 
* 
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« falſifies, the genius convicts him; if he ſpeaks the truth, he confirms it; and it is 


upon his evidence that ſentence is pronounced.” Agreeable to this notion is what 
Horace fays of the Genus. 


Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat aſtrum, Erik 2 i; 
Naturæ Deus humane, mortalis in unum - „ 
Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus & ater. 


The Genius only knows, that's wont to wait 
On birth-day ſtars, the guider of our fate; 
Our nature's God, that doth its — ſhed, 
Eaſy to any ſhape, or good or bad. CREECH. 


Virgil means the fame deities, when he ſays; 


Quiſque ſuos patimur manes. En. lib. vi. 
ver. 743. 


All have their Manes. DRYDEN. 


The antients not only aſcribed a Genius to particular perſons, but to places Iikewiſe. 
Thus, when Æneas faw a ſerpent glide from the tomb of his father Anchiſes, he 
ſtood in doubt, whether it was not the Genius of that place: 


Hoc magis inceptos genitori inſtaurat honores, En. lib. v. 
Incertus Geniumne loci, famulumne parentis ver. 94. 
Eſſe putet. 


The pious prince, ſurprig d at what he vie d, 

The fun ral honours with more zeal renew'd : 
Doubtful, if this the place's Genius were, 

Or guardian of his father's ſepulchre. DRYDEN. 


They allowed a genius to provinces, and towns ; to foreſts, trees, fountains ; and 
to the ſciences. Each perſon offered ſacrifice, once every year, to his genius, and 
ſcattered flowers, and ſprinkled wine to him: ſometimes they offered leaven and 
falted dough, or a pig two months old. 

It was commonly thought, that each perſon had two Genii attending him, a 
good and a bad. Plutarch relates, that, the night before the battle of Philippi, I= Bruto. 
Brutus ſaw his evil Genius, in a monſtrous and horrid ſhape, who, being aſked 
what he was, anſwered, I am thy evil Genius, Brutus; thou ſhalt ſee me at Pbilippi. 

Brutus, not at all diſcompoſed, anſwered, I will ſee thee there. The event, next 

day, proved fatal, by the loſs of the battle. 

Flattery introduced the cuſtom of ſwearing by the Genius of the Emperors ; and | 
Suetonius relates, that Caligula put many perſons to death, becauſe they refuſed to 7» Caligula. 
{wear by his Genius. | 

Socrates's Genius is famous in antiquity. That philoſopher pretended to have a 
Dzmon or Genius, always attending upon him, which ſerved him as an adviſer 
and guard in all his actions. What this Genius was, has been matter of diſpute. 

Some have taken it for a ſpiritual being, others for the gift of divination : but it is 
moſt probable, Socrates meant no more by it than the juſtneſs and ſtrength of his 
own judgment, aſſiſted by the rules of prudence, and ſupported by long experience, 
and ſerious reflections. At the ſame time, he might be pleaſed to have the people 
think, he was under the immediate direction of a deity, as it tended to advance his 
authority and credit among his fellow citizens of Athens. 

The Mohammedans pretend, that the Genii inhabited the world many thouſand P Henn. 
years before Adam, under the reigns of ſeveral princes, who all bore the name of — 
Solomon: but falling at length into a general corruption, Eblis was ſent to drive p. 396, 820, 
them to a remote part of the earth, there to be confined : that ſome of that gene- *© 
ration ſtill remaining, they were, by Tahmürath, one of the antient kings of 


75 0 who waged war againſt them, forced to retreat to the famous mountains 
of Kaff. 
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occaſioned great quarrels between the Jews and the Samaritans, who mutually 


GER 


" GENTIL-DONNE.  [Tral.] So they call the Nuns of three Benedictine 
monaſteries at Venice, | becauſe they receive into them only the daughters of ſenators, 
and gentlewomen of the firſt families. Theſe religious are cloiſtered; but otherwiſe 
they have a great deal of liberty. Viſits at the grate are frequent, and their habit is 
a little acl! wy It is true, they wear the gown and black ſcapulary, like the other 
Benedictines; but their hair is curled, and is not hid by a kind of veil of yellow 


gauze, which they tie under their chin. They wear a muſlin handkerchief about 
their necks, but leave their breaſts uncovered. 


GENUFLECTENTES. [Tat.] An order of Catecbumens. See Car E- 
CHUMENS. 


S. GEORGE OF CAPPADOCIA'S-DAY. A feſtival of the Greek 
Church, celebrated on the 23d of April, 

St George is one of the moſt illuſtrious ſaints of the Greek kalendar. If there 
be two churches in a town, you always find one of them conſecrated to this Saint. 
The Greeks aſcribe an infinite number of miracles to St George. There is a chapel, 
in a village not far from Magneſia, where the miraculous image of this Saint is 
annually carried in proceſſion. They believe, that, if the bearer of this image 
happens to be a notorious ſinner, the virtue of this Saint diffuſes itſelf all over it, 
inſomuch that the ungodly wretch is in the utmoſt miſery till he gets himſelf diſ- 
charged of it : but if he be a good man, or at leaſt one who has been guilty of no 
enormous crime, he feels no inconvenience in the diſcharge of his office. | 


GEORGIAN MONKS and NUNS. Religious, of the country of Georgia, 
in Aſia. They follow the rule of St Baſil. The Monks have two fine monaſteries 
at Damas, and the Nuns two, which are very rich, and diſtant a day's journey from 
the fame city. The Georgian Monks are habited like the Greek Monks, and are 
not quite ſo ignorant as the Mingrelians ; for the greateſt part of the Chriſtians of 
Georgia are inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtianity in the monaſteries, where 
they learn to write and read. 

As the Georgian women are eſteemed the moſt beautiful of all Afia, it often 
happens, that a young girl, when ſhe is a little grown up, is ſtolen away from her 
parents by ſome of her relations, and fold into Turky or Perſia, For this reaſon 
many of the Georgians ſhut up their daughters very early in the monaſteries, where 
they apply themſelves to reading, and continue their whole life. After they are 
profeſſed, and are arrived at a certain age, they are permitted to baptize, and even 
to apply the holy oils. Their habit is the ſame with the other Georgian women, 
excepting that it is black, and that they cover their faces with a linnen veil. 
There are more monaſteries of women, than men; for which reaſon the Georgian 


women, in general, are better inſtructed, and underſtand their religion better, than 
the men. 


GERIZIM (THxxg TEMPLE oF). It was the place of worſhip of the 
antient Samaritans. 

The Samaritans were principally deſcended from thoſe Aſſyrians, whom Salma- 
naſſer ſent to inhabit the kingdom of Iſrael, when he had carried the ten tribes 
captive. They were originally Pagans ; but, mixing with the remainder of the 
tribes, they gradually receded from idolatry, and at length became zealous wor- 
ſhippers of the true God. They ſubmitted to circumciſion, and obſerved the law; 
but complied no farther with Judaiſm, than to own the five books of Moſes, rejec- 
ting all the reſt of the Jewiſh Canon. They had prieſts and facrifices, like the 
Jews; but would not allow Jeruſalem to be the place of public worſhip ; and there- 
fore, to divert the people from going thither, they, by permiſſion of Alexander the 
Great, erected another temple, of great magnificence, on mount Gerizim, 
not far from Samaria. This temple was built two hundred and four years after 
the Babyloniſh captivity, and three hundred and thirty-two before the nativity 
of Chriſt. | 

The erecting of this temple proved a great weakening to the Jewiſh Church: for 
all profligate wretches, ma lefactors, and excommunicated perſons, among the Jews, 
immediately repaired to this place, and joined with the Samaritan worſhip. This 


branded 
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branded each other with the moſt reproachful titles. About two hundred years after, 

the Samaritans were ſubdued by John Hyrcanus, who deſtroyed Samaria and their 
ſchiſmatical temple. Notwithſtanding which, they ſtill kept mount Gerizim for 

their place of public worſhip, and continued their ſchiſm till the final deſtruction of 

both nations by Titus the Roman Emperor. 

The Samaritans pleaded, in behalf of the temple on mount Gerizim, that there Pap. Con- 
Abraham and Jacob built altars to God, and, by offering up ſacrifices thereon, con- I. . 
ſecrated that place, above all others, to his worſhip ; and that therefore it was 
appointed by God himſelf to be the Hh of bleſſing, on the coming of the children of Genel. xii. 6, 
Iſrael out of Egypt; and that Joſhua, having paſſed the river Jordan, had built an? * 29. 
altar on it of twelve ſtones, according as God had commanded by Moſes. But, to Peut. xxvii. 


make out this laſt part of the argument, they have been guilty of a very great pre- 54 


varication, in corrupting the text: for whereas the command of God is, that they Ibid. 2-7: 
ſhould ſet up an altar upon mount Ebal, they have changed the word, and ſubſti- 
tuted Gerigim in its ſtead. It is true, they retort the argument, and alledge, that 
the Jews have foiſted in Ebal inſtead of Gerizim. But all the other copies and 
tranſlations of the Pentateuch prove the corruption on their ſide. The fame pre- 
varication they have been guilty of in the xxth chapter of Exodus, where, after 
the tenth commandment, they have ſubjoined, by way of an additional precept, 
words taken out of the xith and xxviith chapters of Deuteronomy, commanding the 
erecting of an altar on mount Gerizim, inſtead of mount Ebal, and offering ſacrifices 
thereon. 

The Jews accuſe the Samaritans of two pieces of idolatry, committed by them in 
this place. The firſt, that they there worſhipped the image of a dove ; and the other, 
that they worſhipped certain idols, which were hid under the mountain. But both 


| theſe charges were malicious calumnies, and falſly imputed to them: for, from the 


time that Manaſſeh brought the law of Moſes among them, the Samaritans became 
as zealous worſhippers of the true God, and held idolatry in as great abhorrence, 
as the moſt rigorous of the Jews. | 

When Antiochus Epiphanes began the perſecution of the Jews, the Samaritans * 8 255 * 
wrote to him, intreating him to give leave, that their temple upon mount Gerizim, * Aas. 
which hitherto had been dedicated to an unknown and nameleſs God, might be Joss E. An- 

. . . tiq. lib, x11. 

conſecrated to the Grecian Jupiter ; which was readily conſented to by Antiochus. 


There is a medal, upon which this temple is repreſented with a great number of 925 
ſteps. Procopius ſays, there were fixteen hundred and one. In Deut. 


This temple is meant, in the converſation, which paſſed between our Saviour 
and the woman of Samaria, who ſaid to him, pointing to mount Gerizim, Our John iv. 20. 


fathers worſhipped in this mountain, and ye ſay, that in Feruſalem is the place, where 


men ought to worſhip. 


GIAGANNAT. The name of an idol of the Indians, which has given P HE 1. 
its name to a town ſituated on the gulf of Bengal, where there is as great a con- Orient 
courſe of Indians, as of Mohammedans at Mecca. One of the principal cere- 
monies, practiſed in the temple, or pagod, of this idol, is, the giving him to wife 
the beautifuleſt young women of the country, who are ſhut up with him, and 


2 fail to come out big with child, by the induſtry and care of the prieſts of 
this idol. 


GIABARIANS. A ſect of divines among the Mohammedans, who take DHense- 
away all liberty of action from men, and teach, that God neceffarily creates and Lo Te. 
produces all human actions, whether good or bad. The Aſcharians are a branch 


of this ſect, but do not carry their opinions to ſo great an exceſs. See As c HA 
RIOUN, 


GIBON. The name of a remarkable idol-temple, in Japan. It is ſurrounded Rrurzen, 
with thirty or forty ſmaller temples, or chapels, all regularly diſpoſed. The courts 5 1 2 
of the temple are lined with ſhops, and there are places for people to exerciſe them- c. xii. 
ſelves with ſhooting of arrows. The temple itſelf is a large narrow building. In 
the middle room, which is ſeparated from the reſt by a gallery, ſtands a large iddl, 
ſurrounded with many ſmaller, and divers other ornaments : among the reſt is a 
a large japanned image of a young woman, The temple is from two to three 
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fathoms long, and furniſhed with many other images of Dæmons, and young 
heroes. | | | | 


GILBERTINES. A religious order, founded, in England, by the famous 
St Gilbert, of Sempringham, in Lincolnſhire, who flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry I. 

Gilbert's mother, being with child of him, dreamed ſhe ſaw the moon deſcend 
into her lap; which was thought a preſage of the light he was to ſpread abroad, 
Being grown up, and having taken holy orders, he was preſented to the living of 
Sempringham, where his ſanctity, and contempt of worldly wealth and honours, 
ſoon became conſpicuous. Obſerving, that ſome virgins of his pariſh had ſo much 
improved by his doctrines, as to aſpire to a more ſublime ſtate of life, he choſe ſeven 
of them, whom he ſhut up from all worldly converſation, that they might devote 
themſelves entirely to the ſervice of God ; and this was the beginning of his order, 
By the advice, and aſſiſtance, of the Biſhop of Lincoln, he built for them a cloiſter, 
adjoining to the pariſh-church of Sempringbam, with only one door to it, the key 
of which he always kept himſelf. Many great men, obſerving the ſtrict virtue 
profeſſed in this place, erected divers monaſteries of this new order, in ſeveral 
countries, | 

Gilbert, being authorized thereto by the Pope, appointed pious and learned prieſts 
for the ſervice of every one of the new erected monaſteries. Theſe prieſts had their 
habitations at a diſtance from the nuns, and were never to enter into the houſe, but 
to adminiſter the ſacraments, and that, in the preſence of ſeveral witneſſes, The 
holy founder appointed, that the women ſhould follow the rule of St Benedict, and 
the men that of St Auguſtin. And, to compleat his inſtitution, he collected from 
all others, and added to his own, what he thought moſt commendable in them, 
and committed the whole to writing, that it might remain as an eſtabliſhed form of 
government among them. a | 

So great was the reputation of St Gilbert's * that many Biſhops reſorted 
to him, to beg his bleſſing; and King Henry, and his Queen Eleanor, viſited him 
in perſon. He is alſo ſaid to have wrought many miracles, during his life. He 
died in the year 1189, and was canonized, by Pope Innocent III, in the reign of 
King John, An. 1202. | 

The monaſteries of the order of St Gilbert, in England, were as follows : Sem- 
pringham, in Lincolnſhire ; Haverholm, in the fame county; Chikeſand, in Bed- 
fordſhire; Bolington, in Lincolnſhire ; Watton, in Yorkſhire; Alvingham, in 
Lincolnſhire ; St Andrew's, in the ſuburbs of York city ; Stikeſwould, in Lincoln- 
ſhire; Ormeſby, Sixil, Marſey, Newſted, Kettely, St Catharine's, Heyninges, and 
Holland-brigg, in the fame county ; Malton, in Yorkſhire ; Shouldham, in Nor- 
folk ; Ellerton, in Yorkſhire ; Overton, in the biſhopric of Durham ; Welles, in 
Lincolnſhire ; and Pulton, in Wiltſhire. | : 


GILGUL HAMMETHIN. [Hebr.] The rolling of the dead. The Jews 
have a tradition, that, at the coming of the Meſſiah, no Jew ſhall riſe any where, 
but in the holy land, But, that thoſe, who have died and been interred in other 
countries, may partake of the general reſurrection, the Jewiſh doctors have a conceit, 
that God will dig for them ſubterraneous paſſages or cavities, through which they 
ſhall 70// from their tombs to the holy land. This notion frequently occurs in the 
Rabbinical writings. 


GIUMAAT. [Arab.] The day of aſſembly. So the Mohammedans call the 
friday in each week, which they peculiarly dedicate to the worſhip of God. The 
Pagan Arabs revered it, having a tradition, that the works of the creation were 
finiſhed on this day. The Muſſulmans aſcribe a great many prerogatives and 


excellencies to this day; and there are a great many ceremonies peculiarly obſerved 


on it. They believe, the laſt day of judgment will be on this day. 


GLAUCUS. A marine god, or deity of the ſea, There are a great many fabu- 
lous accounts of this divinity : but the poetical hiſtory of him is, that, before his 
deification, he was a fiſherman of the town of Anthedon, who, having one day 
taken a conſiderable number of fiſhes, which he laid upon the bank, on a ſudden 
perceived, that theſe fiſhes, having touched a kind of herb that grew on the Does, 
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received new ſtrength, and leaped again into the ſea: upon the "fight of which 
anti accident, he was tempted to taſte of the herb himſelf, and preſently 
leaped into the ſea after them, where he was metamorphoſed into a Triton, and 


became one of the ſea gods. Ovid introduces Glaucus giving this account of himſelf 
to the nymph Scylla. 


P + 


Non ego prodigium, non ſum fera bellua, virgo ;. 
Sum Deus, inquit, aquæ; nec majus in æquora Proteus 
Jus habet, & Triton, Athamantiadeſque Palzmon. 
Ante tamen mortalis eram ; ſed ſcilicet altis 
Deditus æquoribus, jam tum exercebar in illis. 
Nam modo ducebam ducentia retia piſces; 
Nunc in mole ſedens moderabar arundine linum - - - - - 
Ceſpite conſedi, dum lina madentia ficco : 
Utque recenſerem captivos ordine piſces, 
Inſuper expoſui, quos aut in retia caſus, 
Aut ſua credulitas in aduncos 22 hamos. 
Res ſimilis fictæ; (ſed quid mihi fingere prodeſt ?) 
Gramine contacto cœpit mea præda moveri, 
Et mutare latus, terraque, ut in æquore, niti. | 
Dumque moror, mirorque ſimul, fugit omnis in undas 
Turba ſuas, dominumque novum littuſque relinquunt. 
Obſtupui, dubiuſque diu, quæ cauſa, requiro: 
Num deus hoc aliquis, num ſuccus fecerit herbæ. 
Quæ tamen has, inquam, vires habet herba? manuque 
Pabula decerpſi, decerptaque dente momordi. 
Vix bene combiberant ignotos guttura ſuccos; 
Cum ſubito trepidare intus præcordia ſenſi, 
Alteriuſque rapi naturæ pectus amore. 
Nec potui reſtare loco; repetendaque nunquam, 
Terra, vale, dixi ; corpuſque ſub æquora merſi. 
Di maris acceptum ſocio dignantur honore. 


Nor fiſh am I, nor monſter of the main; 
But, equal with the watry gods, I reign. 
Nor Proteus, nor Palæmon me excel, 
Nor he, whoſe breath inſpires the ſounding ſhell. 
My birth, "tis true, I owe to mortal race, 
And I my ſelf but late a mortal was. 
Even then in ſeas, and ſeas alone, I joy d; 
The ſeas my hours, and all my cares employ d. 
In meſhes now the twinkling prey I drew; 
Now ſkillfully the flender line I threw, 
And filent ſat the moving float to view 
It chanced, 
My ſealy prize in order all diſplay d, 
By number on the greenſword there J laid 
My captives, whom or in my nets I took, 
Or hung unwary on my wily hook. 92 
Strange to bebold] yet what avails a lye? 
1 jaw them bite the graſs, as I ſat by: 

hen ſudden darting o're the verdant plain, 
They ſpread their fins, as in their native main. 
1 pauſed, with wonder flruck, while all my prey 
Left their new maſter, and regained the ſea. 
Amas d, within my ſecret ſelf I ſought | 
What god, what herb this miracle had wrought : 
But ſure no herbs have pow'r like this, I cried ; 
And ſtrait I pluck'd ſome neighbouring herbs, and tried. 
Scarce had J bit, and prov'd the wond'rous taſte, 2203] 


When ſtrong convulfions [hook my troubled breaſt, 
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J felt my heart grow mething ſtrange, 

Aud my whole nature e th = 4 

Reſtleſs I grew, and ev'ry place forſook, 

And flill upon the ſeas I bent my look. 

Farewel for ever ! farewel, land! I ſaid, 

And a+ op amidſt the waves my finking head. 

The gentle pow'rs, who that low empire keep, 

Recerved me as a brother of the deep. Rows. 


After a deſcription of his metamorphoſis into a fea god, he gives the following 
picture of his perſon : 


Hane ego tum primum viridem ferrugine barbam, 
Czfariemque meam, quam longa per æquora verro, 
Ingenteſque humeros, & cærula bracchia vidi, 
Cruraque pinnigero curvata noviſſima piſce. 


Then firſt this ſea- green beard T felt to grow, 

And theſe large honours on my ſpreading brow : 

My long-deſcending locks the billows fweep, 

And my bread ſhoulders cleave the yielding deep : 

My fiſhy tail, my arms of azure hue, 

And ev'ry part divinely changed J view. _ Rowr, 


This deity makes his appearance in the train of ſea gods, and nymphs, which 
attend the car of Neptune. | 


Tum variz comitum facies ; immania cete, 
Et ſenior GLA CI chorus, Inouſque Palæmon, 
Tritoneſque citi, Phorcique exercitus omnis. 


Then the inferior gods, that rule the main, 
Palæmon, GLaucus, Phorcys, fill his train, 
And nimble Tritons ſhim the wat'ry plain. 


GLORIA PATRI. See DoxoLoGcy. 


T1LLEMONT, GNOSTICS. Chriſtian heretics, ſo called. Epiphanius makes a diſtinct 
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article of the N who, indeed, were not a particular ſect; it being a name, 
which almoſt all the antient heretics affected to take, to expreſs that new knowledge, 
and extraordinary light, to which they pretended ; for the word Gngſtic, among the 
Greeks, ſignifies a learned or enlightened perſon. 

S. Epiphanius aſcribes the origin of the Gnaſtics to Simon Magus; and Euſebius to 
Carpocrates. The truth is, every one of the antient Hereſiarchs may be faid to have 
founded a ſect of Gngſtics. Chriſtian writers have given them various names, as 
Florians, Phibionites, Barbelites, &c. of which it is difficult, and of little impor- 
tance, to know the particular reaſons. 

The Gnoſtics, according to Epiphanius and others, acknowledged two principles, 
a good and a bad; they ſuppoſed, there were eight different heavens, each of which 
was governed by its particular prince. The prince of the ſeventh heaven, whom 
they named Sabaoth, created the heavens and the earth, the ſix heavens below him, 
and a great number of angels. They made him the author of the law of Moſes. 
They pretended he had the form of an aſs, or an hog; and it was this, perhaps, 
which gave the heathens occafion to charge the Chriſtians with worſhipping the 
head of an aſs. In the eighth heaven they placed their Barbelo, or Barbero, and 
whom they ſometimes called the father, and ſometimes the mother of the Univerſe. 
All the Gnoſtics diſtinguiſhed the creator of the univerſe from God, who made 
himſelf known to men by his Son, whom they acknowledged to be the Chriſt. 
They denied, that the Word was made fleſh, and aſſerted, that Jeſus Chriſt was not 
born of the Virgin Mary, that he had a body only in appearance, and that he did 
not ſuffer in thy. I | 


Some 
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Some of the Gnoftics made uſe of the Old and New Teſtament; but they aſcribed Err u. Her. 
what was favourable to their opinions to the ſpirit of truth, and what was contrary 26. c. vi. 
thereto to the ſpirit of the world : for they held, that the prophecies came from 
different gods. In the New Teſtament, they rejected the epiſtles to Timothy, 1 Tim. vi. 
becauſe they are expreſsly condemned in them. The generality of them abſolutely 20. 
rejected the Law and the Prophets. 

As to the infamy of their lives, it is ſufficient to ſay, that the women were 18. ib. c. iv 
in common among them. St Jude is thought to mean the Gnaſtics by thoſe 
ungodly men, whom he deſcribes, in his general epiſtle, as guilty of all manner 
of vices. 

They neither believed a reſurrection, nor a judgment to come; but imagined, Id. ib. c. 18. 
that thoſe, who had not been inſtructed in their maxims, would return into the © 
world, and paſs into the bodies of hogs, and other like animals. They had ſeveral 
apocryphal books; as, the Goſpel of St Philip, the Revelations of Adam, the Goſpel 
of perfection, the book of the prophet Barcabas, &c. 

This is, in brief, the account given of the Gnoftics by Epiphanius, Irenzus, and 
others; and it is plain from hence, that the tenets and practices of moſt of the 
antient heretics may be reduced under thoſe of the Gneſtzcs. 


G OD. So we call the Supreme Being, the Firſt Cauſe, or Creator of the Univerſe, 
and the only true object of religious worſhip. 

The Hebrews called him Fehovah ; which name they never pronounced, but uſed, 
inſtead of it, the words Adonai, or Elobim. See Abox AI, ELouiM, and 

E H OVAH, 

The frequent apparitions of God to the Patriarchs, and the intercourſe they had 
with the divinity, could not but make ſtrong impreſſions on their minds of his being 
and providence. But the knowledge of the true God was not long kept up in the 
world. Mankind ſoon degenerated into Polytheiſm and Idolatry, or the worſhip of 
falſe pos and idols. This degeneracy becoming univerſal, God thought fit to call 
Abra out of the midſt of the idolatrous Chaldzans, to be the founder of a race, who 
ſhould reſtore and preſerve the worſhip of the one only and true God. Theſe were the 
Hebrews, or Iſraehtes, called afterwards Jes; who, dwelling in the land of Pale- 
ſtine or Judea, kept up the true religion, or worſhip of the true God, whilſt all the 
nations about them, and the reſt of the world, were ſunk in the darkneſs of Pagan 
idolatry. It is true, the Hebrews often revolted from God, and facrificed to idols: 
but the true religion was never entirely loſt among them ; and it is very probable, 
that their idolatry conſiſted in worſhipping the Supreme Being under ſymbolical 
repreſentations. See IDoLATRY, POLYTHEISM, &c. 

The modern Jeus have very juſt apprehenſions of the Deity : but their Rabbins 
have very ridiculous and extravagant notions concerning him. To give one inſtance : 
they illuſtrate the omnipotence of God in the following manner. Cæſar, they ſay, 
had a mind to ſee God; upon which Rabbi Joſhua prayed, that the effects of his Banace, 
preſence might be perceived by the ſenſes. God heard his prayer, and, retiring. Hi. ce Juif, 
400 leagues from Rome, bellowed ſo terribly, that at the noiſe thereof the walls SS 
of the city fell down, and all the women with child miſcarried. God then 
advanced a 100 leagues nearer, and roared in the fame manner; which fo frighted 
3 that he fell from his throne, and all the Romans then living loſt their 
grinders. 

The Rabbins, and Hebraiſts, reckon up ten different names of God, which are; Hi: 0x. 
El, Elohim, Elobe, Tjebaoth, Elion, Ehjeb, Adonai, Fab, Shaddai, and Jebovab. Epil. — 
Of theſe there are three, which expreſs the eſſence of God, and are proper names; * 
vg. Ehjeh, Fab, and Fehovah. The reſt are only names of his attributes. 

With reſpect to the theology of the Pagans, it is thought by moſt learned men, 
that, at the bottom, they acknowledged but one God, and that the many different 
divinities, worſhipped by them, were but the attributes and actions of one and the 
ſame God. This may, probably, be true of the wiſer Heathens ; and indeed there 
are many ſtrong and beautiful paſlages in Pagan authors, to prove, that they ac- 
knowledged but one God. Pythagoras taught the unity of God, and defined him 
to be, a mind, penetrating, and diffuſing itſelf through all the parts of the univerſe,  _ 
from which all animals receive life. Virgil, no doubt, intended to paraphraſe this de falſa reli- 
definition in the following beautiful verſes. ; gione, lib. i. 


Principio- 
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An. 6. ver} ; 


— Principio cœlum ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 


Lucentemque globum Lunæ, Titaniaque aſtra, 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitæque volantum 
Et quæ marmoreo fert monſtra ſub æquora pontus. 


Know firſt, that heav'n and earth's compatted frame, 

And flowing waters, and the ſtarry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common ſoul 

Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the whole. 

This active mind, infuſed thro all the ſpace, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs. 

Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 

And birds of air, and monſters of the main, DRYDEN. 


Praro, in The 70 G of Plato is too famous to be forgotten. That philoſopher called God the 
— being which is; and whenever he ſpeaks of the Deity, it is always in the ſingular 
number. This knowledge of the unity of God is ſtill more plainly ſeen in the 
Platoniſts after the birth of Chriſt, viz. Porphyry, Proclus, Jamblichus, &c. But 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect that they were not a little obliged for it to the writings of 
the Chriſtians. The ſame may be ſaid of Seneca the philoſopher, who lived in the 
De Benef. lib. time of St Paul. However that be, he fays expreſsly, that the ſeveral divinities are 
W. ce. 7: butdifferent names of one and the fame God. | 

With reſpect to the Chriſtians, it need only be juſt mentioned, that they were 
very early divided in opinion, as to the nature and eſſence of the Supreme Being; 
the greater part, from the very beginnings of Chriſtianity, worſhipping three per- 
ſons in the unity of the Godhead, whilſt others abſolutely rejected a trinity of per- 
ſons, and aſſerted the unity of the divine nature, both as to perſon and ſubſtance. 
See ARIANS and TRINITARIANS. 

It belongs not to this work to ſet down the many philoſophical ſpeculations 
of learned men concerning the nature and attributes of Gop. I ſhall there- 
fore only ſubjoin the great Sir Iſaac Newton's definition, or rather deſcription, 
of mo Supreme Being, as alſo a late ingenious writer's familiar proof of the exiſtence 
of God. | | | 

. © God (fays Sir I. N.) is a relative term, and has reſpect to ſervants. It denotes, 
indeed, an eternal, infinite, abſolutely perfect Being: but ſuch a Being, without 
* dominion, would not be God. The word God frequently fignifies Lord; but 
© every Lord is not God. The dominion of a ſpiritual being, or Lord, conſtitutes 
© God; true dominion, true God; the ſupreme, ſupreme ; pretended, pretended. 
* From ſuch true dominion it follows, that the true God is living, intelligent, and 
powerful; and from his other perfections, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely per- 
* fect. He is eternal, and infinite; omnipotent and omniſcient ; that is, he endures 
from eternity to eternity, and is preſent from infinity to infinity. He governs all 
things that exiſt, and knows all things that are to be known. He is not eternity 


Philoſ. Nat. 
Princip. 
Math. ix calce. 
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or infinity, but eternal and infinite. He is not duration or ſpace, but he endures 
and is preſent. He endures always, and is preſent every where; and, by exiſting 
always and every where, conſtitutes the very things we call duration and ſpace, 
eternity and infinity. — He is omnipreſent, not only virtually, but ſubſtantially; 
for power without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt. All things are contained, and move in 
him, but without any mutual paſſion; that is, he ſuffers nothing from the motions 
of bodies, nor do they undergo any reſiſtance from his omnipreſence. 
It is confeſſed, that God exiſts neceſſarily; and by the ſame neceſſity he exiſts 
always and every where. Hence alſo he muſt be perfectly ſimilar; all eye, all ear, * 
all brain, all arm; all perception, intelligence, and action; but after a manner not 
at all corporeal, not at all like men; after a manner altogether unknown to us. 
He is deſtitute of all body, and bodily ſhape; and therefore cannot be ſeen, heard, 
or touched, nor ought to be worſhipped under the repreſentation of any thing 
corporeal. — We know him only by his preperties, or attributes, by the moſt wiſe 
and excellent ſtructure of things, and by final cauſes : but we adore and worſhip 
him only on acconnt of his dominion. For God, ſetting aſide dominion, provi- 
* dence, and final cauſes, is nothing elſe but fate and nature. __ 
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The exiſtence of ſuch a Being, or Firſt Cauſe of all things, is thus beautifully Section 5. 
proved and illuſtrated by the in genious author of The religion of nature delineated. 
* Suppoſe a chain hung down out of the heavens from an unknown height, and, 
© tho' every link of it gravitated towards the earth, and what it hung upon was not 
© viſible, yet it did not deſcend, but kept its fituation ; and upon this a queſtion 
* ſhould ariſe, what ſupported or kept up this chain? would it be ſufficient to anſwer, 
that the firſt or loweſt link hung upon the ſecond, or that next above it; the 
© ſecond, or rather the firſt and ſecond together, on the third; and ſo on ad infi- 
* nitum ? For what holds up the whole? A chain of ten links would fall down, 
© unleſs ſomething able to bear it hindered : one of twenty, if not ſtaid by ſomething 
© of yet greater ſtrength, in proportion to the increaſe of weight: and therefore 
one of infinite links certainly, if not ſuſtained by ſomething infinitely ſtrong, 
* and capable to bear up an infinite weight. And thus it is in a chain of cauſes 
* and effects, tending, or as it were gravitating, towards ſome end. The laſt or 
© loweſt depends, or (as one may fay) is ſuſpended upon the cauſe above it: this 
again, if it be not the firſt cauſe, is ſuſpended as an effect upon ſomething above 
it, &c. And, if they ſhould be infinite, unleſs (agreeably to what has been ſaid) 
© there is ſome cauſe, upon which all hang or depend, they would be but an in- 
© finite effect without an efficient; and to aſſert there is any ſuch thing, would be as 
great an abſurdity, as to ſay, that a finite or little weight wants ſomething to 
© ſuſtain it, but an infinite one or the greateſt does not. 

For the particular attributes, or properties of God, ſee ATTRIBUTES or Go, 
ETERNITY, IMMENSITY, &c. 


GODS or DEITIES. The falſe objects of religious worſhip. The number 
of Pagan divinities was prodigious ; which makes it difficult to reduce them under 
certain claſſes, Varro, it is ſaid, confeſſed there were thirty thouſand gods. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus diſtributes them into ſeven claſſes. The firſt is that of the ſtars : 7» Protreptics 
the ſecond that of the fruits, as Ceres, Pomona, Bacchus: the third that of puniſh- 2d 85: 
ments, as the Furies : the fourth that of the paſſions, as Love : the fifth that of the 
virtues, as Concord, Peace: the ſixth that of the Dii majorum gentium, or greater 
gods, as Jupiter, Juno, Mars : and the ſeventh that of the benefits we receive from 
God, ſuch as medicinal virtue, deified under the name of Aſculapius. 
There is no diviſion more convenient and general, than that, by which the gods WV 
of Paganiſm are divided into animal and natural gods. Animal gods were deiſied 
men; and natural gods were the parts of nature, ſuch as the ſtars, the elements, 
mountains, rivers, and the like. But it 1s to be obſerved, that each Pagan divinity 
was at once both a natural and an animal god ; that is, the name of every falſe god 
ſignifies ſome ſtar, or element, and at the ſame time ſome man, who had been 
ranked among the gods. The firſt of all the natural gods is the ſun, which is Maczos. | 
ſignified under the names of almoſt all the gods. Thus Apollo, Jupiter, Bacchus, [yy Hoc 
Mars, Mercury, Aſculapius, Hercules, Iſis, Serapis, Adonis, Atis, Ofiris, and 
many other deities, are all the ſun. The animal gods were all mortals, who had Voss. de 
been raiſed to divinity by ignorance and ſuperſtition. Cicero, enumerating el. * 
ſeveral Pagan deities, gives us their genealogy, and acknowledges, that they had De Natura 
been men. The Greeks were not the authors of this folly : it came to them from — 21 
the eaſt; and it is highly probable, that the Patriarchs were worſhipped by their : | 
deſcendants, under the fame names as the natural gods. A learned modern has Hur. De. 
endeavoured to diſcover Moſes under moſt of the Pagan divinities. * 
Jamblichus, a Platonic Philoſopher, and learned in that kind of magic, which De Myſteriis, 
is called Theurgy, makes eight orders of gods. In the firſt he places the great gods, . 
who are inviſible, and every where ; in the ſecond archangels; in the third the 
angels; in the fourth the Dzmons; in the fifth the archontes majores, or thoſe who 
preſide over the ſublunary world, and the elements; in the ſixth the archontes 
minores, or thoſe who preſide over matter; in the ſeventh the heroes; and in the 
eighth the ſouls. 

It is a very celebrated diviſion of the gods into Dii majorum gentium, and Dil 
minorum gentium ; that is, the greater and leſſer, or ſuperior and inferior gods. This 
diviſion is taken from Cicero's ſecond book of Tuſculan Queſtions. The gods 
majorum gentium were the antient gods, acknowledged every where as gods : the 
gods minorum gentium were peculiar to certain people; as Quirinus to the Romans, 
and Sancus Semo to the Tuſcans. This diviſion of the gods was made in alluſion to 
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that of the Roman Senate by Tarquinius Priſcus, who called the old ſenators Patres 
majorum gentium, and the new Patres minorum gentium. 
The greater gods had ſeveral appellations. They were called Dii conſentes and 


Dii eletti. There were twelve gods, called Conſentes, comprized in theſe two verſes 
of Ennius. 


Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 


They were called cagſentes, quaſi conſentientes, becauſe they were ſuppoſed to be 
counſellors or aſſeſſors to Jupiter the ſupreme being. Their ſtatues, gilt, ſtood in 
the great ſquare of Rome, called Forum Romanum. It was in imitation of this 
council of gods, that Auguſtus made in private that famous ſupper, ſo much talked 
of, called Cæna Nod exe &., the ſupper of the twelve gods; for which purpoſe he 
made choice of twelve perſons, fix men and fix women, who repreſented, by their 
dreſs and ornaments, the fix gods and fix goddefſes. To theſe twelve gods the 

added eight others, which made in all twenty (electi) ſelect gods. Thefe 
additional gods were, Janus, Genius, the Sun, Pluto, the Earth, the Moon, and 
Saturn. 

Another diviſion of the gods of Paganiſm is taken from their place of reſidence. 
Thus there are cæigſtial gods, or ſuch as reſide in heaven; terreſtrial gods, or ſuch 
as dwell upon earth; and infernal gods, or ſuch as have their abode in hell. 
Again, there are marine deities, or gods of the ſea ; and fylvan deities, or gods of 
the woods. 

Again, there are deities, who preſide over particular perſons. Thus the goddeſſes 
Lucina, Soſpita, Egeria, and others, had the care of women in child-birth. The 
gods and goddeſſes Educa, Fabulinus, Juventa, and others, had the care of children 
and young perſons. Each action, virtue, and profeſſion had it's particular god. 
Suada, Juno, Thalaſſius, and others, were the deities of marriage; Abeona and 
Adeona the deities of going abroad and returning home; Veſtitus and Victus 
the gods of dreſs and eating : the ſhepherds had their Pan, the Muleteers their 
Hippona, the Gardners their Flora, the Learned their Mercury and Minerva, and 


the Poets their Apollo and the Muſes. See GRENII, Lakes, PENAT Es, &c. 


The philoſophers pretended, that their theology, and the genealogy of their gods, 
did originally, in an allegorical ſenſe, mean the ſeveral parts of nature and the 
univerſe. Cicero gives a large account of this, and tells us, that even the i mpious 
fables, relating to the gods, include in them a good phyfical meaning. Thus, when 
Saturn was ſaid to have devoured his children, it was to be underſtood of Time, 
which is properly ſaid to devour all things. This great heathen acknowledges, that 
theſe fables had occaſioned a great number of falſe opinions, troubleſome errors, and 
womaniſh ſuperſtitions. © We know (ſays he) the ſhapes of all the gods, their 
© age, habits, and ornaments: nay, their very genealogy, marriages, and every thing 
© relating to them, hath been delivered in the exact reſemblance of human weakneſs. 


© They are deſcribed as being troubled at heart ; their amours, their paſſions, their 


* quarrels are related. Nay, Mythology tells us, there have been wars and battles 
among them. — It is the height of folly to believe theſe abſurd and extravagant 


things. It appears, from this paſſage of Cicero, what opinion the wiſer Heathens 
had of the popular religion of their country. 


It may not be improper, under this article, to ſet down the laws relating to the 


worſhip of the gods, as they ſtood in the twelve tables. They are contained in the 
eleventh table, as follows: | 


TABLE XI. 
OF THE WORSHIP OF THE GODS, AND OF RELIGION. 


I Law. Let all perſons come with purity and piety to the aſſemblies of religion, 


and baniſh all extravagance from thence. If any one does otherwiſe, may 
the gods themſehves revenge it. | 


II Law. Let no perſon have particular gods of his own; or worſhib any new 
and 2 in . unleſs they are authorized by 8 


III Law. 


III Law. 


IV Law. 


V Law. 


VILaw. 


VII Law. 


VIII Law. 


Ix Law. 


X Law. 
XI Law. 


XII L aw. 


GOD 
Let every one enjoy the temples conſecrated by bis forefathers, the ſacred 
groves in bis fields, and the oratories of his Lares. And let every one 
obſerve the rites uſed in his own family, and by his anceſtors, in the worſhip 
of his domeſtic gods. 
Honour the gods of heaven, not only thoſe, who have always been thought 


fuch, but thoſe likewiſe, whoſe merit has raiſed them thither, as Hercules, 
Bacchus, Æſculapius, Caflor, Pollux, and Romulus. 


Let thoſe commendable qualities, by which heroes have obtained heaven, 
be ranked among the gods; as underſtanding, virtue, piety, fidelity; 
and let temples 2 erected to them. But let no worſhip ever be paid to 
any Vice. 

Let the moſt authorized ceremonies be obſerved in the worſhip of the 
gods. 


Let lau ſuits be ſuſpended on the feſtivals of the Gods : and let the 


flaves have leave to celebrate them, after they have done their work. 


And, that it may be known, on what days they fall, let them be ſet down 
in the kalendars. 


Let the prieſts offer up in ſacrifice to the Gods, on certain days, the 
fruits of 

milk, and young victims. For fear this ceremony ſhould be omitted, 
the prieſts ſhall end their year with it. Let them likewiſe take care 
to chuſe for every god the victim he likes beſt. Let there be prieſts 
for ſome gods, Flamines for others, and Pontifices 70 prefide over 


them all. 


Let no women be preſent at the ſacrifices, which are offered up in the 


night, except at thoſe, which are made for the people, with the uſual 


ceremonies. Nor let any one be initiated in any myſteries brought from 
Greece, but thoſe of Ceres. | 


If any one ſteals what belongs to, or is devoted to the Gods, let him be 
puniſbed as a parricide. 


Let every _— perform his vows ; but let no wicked perſons dare 


to make any offerings to the gods. 


Let no man dedicate his field to the ſervice of the altar; and let him be 
diſcreet in his offerings of gold, filver, or ivory. Let no man dedicate a 


litigated eſtate to the gods. If he does, he ſhall pay double the value 


the earth, and berries; and, on other days, abundance of 


of it to him, whoſe right it ſhall appear to be. 
Let every man conſtantly and perpetually obſerve his family-feſtivals. 


Let him, who has been guilty of any of thoſe faults, which make men 
execrable, and are not to be attoned for by exptations, be deemed impious. 
But let the prieſts expiate ſuch, as are to be expiated. 


XIII Law. 
XIV Law. 


It is obſervable, that the ſecond of theſe laws prohibits the worſhip of any foreign 
gods, without the authority of the ſenate ; and this, probably, might be one reaſon 
of the violent perſecutions, which the Chriſtians met with from the Heathens, fince 
the former, by profeſſing to -worſhip Jeſus Chriſt as God, did, in that reſpect, act 


directly contrary to an eſtabliſhed law of the empire: and had Tiberius's deſign, of 


enrolling Jeſus Chriſt among the gods, ſucceeded, the Chriſtians, probably, had 
met with milder treatment at the hands of the Romans. 


With reſpect to the tb law, which forbids divine worſhip to be paid to any 
vice, it is certain, the Pagans afterwards exceeded the bounds preſcribed by this law: 
for we find the Romans, in times of corruption, erecting altars to infamous divini- 
ties, and conſecrating the objects of the ns vitious and extravagant paſſions. 

It need only be faid farther, in relation to theſe laws, that they were added, 
together with thoſe of the XIIth Table, by the Decemvirs Appius „ e &c. to 
the ten tables already ſubſiſting; which completed the ? welve tables, ſo much boaſted 


of by the Romans, and which they preſerved ever after as a ſacred depofitum. This 
was in the year of Rome 303. 


The 
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432 GOD 3 
De principal gods. of the antient Greeks and Romans are particularly talen btibe 
Y under their reſpective articles. See JUPpITER, JUNo, APoLLo, Mix ERV, 
AVLARS, &c, | % 

As ſuperſtition knows no bounds, the number of q tn gods, among the Pa- 
gans, 1s almoſt infinite ; being either local deities, or heroes taken into the number 
of gods, or ſuch as were eſtabliſhed by meer fancy and caprice. Moſt of theſe 
being too inconſiderable to deſerve particular articles, I ſhall here ſet down a few 
of them, in an alphabetical order, beginning with thoſe of Greece. 


age . AcHiLLEs, the famous hero of Greece, had a temple, and divine honours paid 
Lian to him, at Sigeum. 
ArTuzxzvs:s ADDEPHAGIA, or Gluttony, had a temple in Sicily, wherein was the ſtatue of 


Cicero. PRHI- Ceres 
LOSTRATUS. 5 


Pausaxntasso AGRAULUS, the daughter of Cecrops, had divine honours paid to her in Cyprus, 
HeropoTvs. where human victims were ſacrificed to her. 
AcRAToPts (which word ſignifies a drinker of unmixed wine) was honoured as a 
hero in Munichia. 
ALABANDUS was worſhipped in Caria, and his votaries termed Alabandenſes. 
AMYCLEUsS was a hero, worſhipped in Greece. 
ANDROGEos likewiſe had an altar, and was honoured as a hero. 
AeoLLontus TYAanzvus, the famous magician, had ſeveral ſtatues erected to 
him, in a temple at Hanæ. 
Aslus, a hero, was honoured in Caria, near the Cayſter. 
Au ToMATIA, or Chance, had a temple, built by Timoleon. 
AuzxEsSIA, and Damia or LAIA, were two goddeſſes, worſhipped at gina. 
CALcnas, the prieſt, had a little temple at Daunia, upon a hill. 
CAYSTRIUSsS had an altar near the river Cayſter. 
DEvuCAL1oNn had temples, and was worſhipped as a god, in Greece. 
DlouEpxs, the hero, had a temple, and a grove at Timavus. 
ERECTHEUS was worſhipped by the Athenians, and had a temple in the Acropolis 
at Athens. 
ERGANA was worſhipped as a goddeſs by the deſcendants of Phidias. 
The GENETYLLIDES are mentioned as goddefſes, who had their ſtatues near 
Venus Colas. | 
HecTor, the famous hero of Troy, had divine honours paid him by the 
Trojans. 3 ä 
HELEN, likewiſe, had a temple at Therapna. 
HERMOTIMovs was honoured as a god by the Clazomenians, and had a 


temple. 1. a 
LycuRGus was deified by the Lacedzmonians, who built a temple to him at 
Lacedzmon. | 7 


MELICERTA had an altar in the territory of Corinth. 

Momus is repreſented as talking with great freedom in an aſſembly of the gods; 
but whether ſtatues or altars were ever erected to him, is uncertain. 

PALAMEDES was honoured as a god, and had a ſtatue with this inſcription, To 
the god Palamedes. 

PanDARUs was honoured by the Pandarii in Lycia. 

PasITHEA or PASIPHAE had a temple near Lacedæmon. 
PROTESILAus had a temple near Abydus. 
TENEs was the god of the iſland Tenedos. 


The Romans far ſurpaſſed the Greeks in the number of their Gods. Some of 
their inferior deities are as follows. 


AucusT.de ABEONA and ADEONA were the goddeſſes of going abroad, and returning 
civit. dei. home. | 
An voss, EN EAS, the founder of the Roman common-wealth, was honoured among the 
adv. Gentes. ry 
gods Indigetes. 
 AGENORIA was the goddeſs who preſided over mens actions. 
Axcurus was the god, who preiided over trunks and cheſts. 
ARGENTINUS was the god of filver, and the fon of Pecunia or money. 
BugoxA was the goddeſs of oxen, Oe 
CARDEA 


GoD 


| Carpe was the goddeſs of gates and hinges. 1 400 
Carius was a god, who made men fly and crafty as cats. 
CoLLATINA was the goddeſs of mountains and valleys. 
Cunina preſided over children in their cradles. 
DEVERRA 3 a goddeſs, who took her name from the Latin e e which 


ni fies to ſweep. 
8 2 was the goddeſs of food. 


FABULINUS was the god, to whom the Romans gave thanks, when chir onen 
firſt began. to ſpeak. 

Fxs80NIA, the goddeſs of thoſe who were weary. 

ForRcuLvs, a god of the gates. 

HosTILINA was worſhipped, when the ground ſhot forth new ears of _— 

INTERCIDONA ſeems, by her name, to have been the goddeſs of Carpenters, and 


ſuch as cut or chop with an ax. 


JuGATINUS was either a god of marriage, or of the mountains; the name imply- 
ing either. 


LACTURNUS, or LAcrExs DEUS, or LaeTveixa DEA, preſided over young 
plants, whoſe juice is of a milky nature. 


LEvaNna, a goddeſs, whole employment was (levare) to take up new-born 
children. 


L1BENTINA was the goddeſs of debauchery. 
LIMENTINUs, the god of threſholds. 
Marica was a goddeſs worſhipped at Minturnum. 


MANTURNA, a goddeſs invoked by new-married women, that they might fiay 
with their huſbands. 


MxrroxA was the goddeſs, wha preſided over honey. 
MrpiIrRIN a, the goddeſs of medicine. | 
MeeniT1s, the goddeſs of ſtinks, or ill ſmells. 

MiNuT1us was a god, of wham we anly know, that he had a temple at Rome. 
NuMERI1A was the goddeſs of numbers, or arithmetic. 


NuNDINA, a goddeſs, who toak her name 11 0 the > ninth day after children | 
were born. 


Opis was the god of help. | 

Oss1LAGo, the god, who ſet, or conſolidated bang | 

PARTUNDA, the goddeſs of women in child-birth, 
PAvENTIA, a goddeſs that drove away fear from children. 

PELLONIA, a goddeſs, whom they invoked to drive away the enemy. 


PeRFICA, PERTUNDA, and PREMA, were goddeſſes, who preſided over che 
married pair on the nuptial night. 


PETA was a goddeſs of petitions. 
PorvroxIA, a goddeſs, who prevented the enemy from ravaging the country: 
PoTINA, the goddeſs of drink. 
Pu rA, a goddeſs, who preſided over the pruning of trees. 
Runcina, a goddeſs, whom they invoked, when they cut down corn, 
Rusina, the guardian goddeſs of eld. 
STERCUTI1US, the god of thoſe, who dung the earth. 
SeGETI1A and SEIA were both goddeſſes of the 1 
SENTIA was a goddeſs, who inſpired men with 1 
SENTINUS was a god, who gave ſenſe to new-born infants. 
STATANUE, or STATILINUsS, was he, who made * Qand, and wall 
_ upright. | 
STIMULA was a goddeſs, who ſpurred men on to action. 
STRENIA, or STRENUA, Was the goddeſs of vigour and ſtrength. 


Tacira, the goddeſs of filence : The was deified by Numa Pompilius. 
 TELLUMo, a god of the earth. 


 Vacuxa, the goddeſs of leiſure. 
VAciTANus, a god, who preſided over the crying of infants. 
 VALLONIA was the goddeſs of the ley. 
VENILIA, the goddeſs of coming hope. | 
V1RGINENSIS, a goddeſs, who preſided over marri 
VituMNus, the god, who gave life to new-born children; 


Og Eck iy © 
3 VoLumNnus 
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Vor uns and VoLUMNA were nuptial deities, whoſe office it was to cdnciliate 
the minds of the new- married. 

VoLUPIA was a goddeſs of pleaſure, And 

VoLUTINA a goddeſs, who preſided over the hulls or coats, in which the grain 
is incloſed. | 

A much greater number of ſuch like gods of the antient Romans might be pro- 
duced ; and new ones will ſtill continue to be diſcovered. 
Juvenal, rallying the frequent Apotheoſes or deifications of the Romans, repreſents 
poor Atlas, as almoſt ſtinking under the weight of ſuch a number of gods. 


%%% 8 nec turba deorum 
ver. 46. Talis, ut eſt hodie, contentaque ſydera paucis 
Numinibus miſerum urgebant Atlanta minori 
Pondere. 


E're gods grhw numerous, and the heav'nly crowd, 
Preſs d wretched Atlas with a lighter load. CREECH. 


It is well known, that religion (or rather ſuperſtition and idolatry) travelled weſt- 
ward, and that the Greeks (and from them the Romans) had their gods, originally, 
from the eaſtern nations, viz. the Perſians, Arabians, Chaldæans, Phænicians, but 
eſpecially the Egyptians. 

Hyvz, de The PxRsIANs, according to Herodotus and moſt of the antients, worſhipped 

ReliE- vt fire as the ſupreme god; tho a modern author thinks, they adored it only as an 

image or „ og of the Creator. They likewiſe worſhipped the Sun under 

the name of Mithra; and admitted of two principles, a good and a bad god, 
whom they named Oromaſdes and Arimanius. See ARIMANIUs, MiTHRA, and 
OROMASDES. | | 

Specim. Pocock has given us a liſt of forty gods of the antient AR ABTANS: but there 

_— mult have been a great many more, ſince there were 360 ſtatues round the Caaba, 

GoL1vs, p. or temple of Mecca. Beyer reckons five gods of the firſt rank or claſs : 

2640, 1237 1. Vvopp, the god of the Kelibites, under the figure of a Cupid. 

2359 ©7*% 2. Sevvax, the god of the Hudeilites, under the figure of a woman. 

3. Ne1R, the god of the Dulkelaites, under the figure of an eagle. 

4. JacouTH, under the figure of a lion. And, 

5. Javs, under that of a horſe. 

Among the inferior Arabian divinities, are reckoned ; 
Hol, one of the 360 ſtatues or idols: he had a human figure, repreſenting 
Abraham, accompanied by the angels and prophets, and drawing lots with arrows. 

IsMAEL, in the ſame attitude. | 

A wooden Pigeon, which Mohammed broke to pieces with his own hands. 

The idols As APH and NEYELAH, under the figures of a man and a woman, who 
were deified for a crime, which is not mentioned. | 

SAAD ; which was properly a ſtone, or little rock, near Dgiodda. 

SOAIR ; an idol of the tribe of Anza. 

SCHAMs, or the ſun, worſhipped by the deſcendants of Tamim. 

Dur KaArFAIN ; an idol of the tribe of Daus. 

BAGAIR; an idol of the tribe of Azd. 25 

OkAlsAR; an idol, worſhipped in the eaſtern parts of Syria about Damaſcus. 

Ba (from whence Bagdad received its name) was worſhipped by the tribe of 
the Baniſalim. 

A ſtatue of paſte: it was worſhipped by the tribe Hanifa, and, in a time of 
famine, devoured and eaten up by its worſhippers. 

CHALASSA ; an idol of the tribe Chathag : it was deſtroyed in the tenth year of 
the Hegira. 


Du-SCHARA; whom Suidas takes to be the Augoagnc, or god Mars, of the 
Greeks. | 


Dr DREMAR; an idol of the family of Abbas ben Merdas, and which Abbas 
himſelf burnt, when he embraced Mohammediſm. 15 e 


| Among the Arabians, each planet or ſtar had its temple and its worſhippers, 
| Pocock mentions ſeven : 85 


nig 0 3 f 1. DzouL, 


of Belus at Babylon, he found, among the immenſe riches of that temple; ſeveral wi. 


* 
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1. Dzon l, Saturn. 5. ALDABARAN, the Bulls eye. 
2. Dzon ARA, Venus. 6. Sou AlL, the ſtar Canopus. | 
3. MoscHTARA, Jupiter. 7. ALSCHEERA, Sirius, or the dog-ſtar. 


4. ATHARID, Mercury. 


Me Gods of the CHALDA&ANS, and PHANICIANS, or SYRIANS, are taken notice 
of under their reſpettive articles. See ADRAMALECH, ANAMALECH, ASTARTE, 
BAAL, ChEMosh, MoLoCH, &c. | 


The gods of the EGyPTIANS, likewiſe, have each their ſeparate articles. See there- 


fore ANuBIs, CANOPUS, Isis, Os1rR1s, T yPHoON, &c. 


See likewiſe the articles IboLATRY, My THOLOGY, and ThEOLOGY. , 
GOEGHY. The name of a fe&t of Banians, in the Eaſt-Indies. They Orsanws. 
acknowledge a god, creator of all things, whom they call Bruin. They do not | 
believe a metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, as the other Banians do. The 
have no moſques of their own, nor ever frequent thoſe of other ſects, but live 
retired; and ſpend the greateſt part of their time in prayer. They have a particular 
regard for one Mecis, whom they call the ſervant of God. They never marry, 
and are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly reſerved, that they will not ſuffer a woman to touch 
them. 
They avoid the converſation of men, and live in woods and deſerts. They wear 
no dreſs, except a piece of linnen tied about their middle. They rub their bodies 
all over with aſhes. Some of them have three or four ſervants, who voluntarily 
wait on them, to partake of their ſanctity. Hl | 
| Theſe Goeghys believe, that their god Bruin created all things, and that no 
figure either of man or beaſt, can be a proper repreſentation of him; for, ſay they, 
he is a light, which cannot be the object of our eyes, becauſe, he having created + 


the ſun, it is no wonder if we cannot contemplate the principle of ſo excellent a 
brightneſs. 


_ GOKOULASTEMI. A feſtival of the Indian Bramins, celebrated in Diſſert. on the 

honour of the nativity of their god Viſtnou, by the name of Kriſtna. POR. oy ne ey 
They relate, that, in the third age of the world, Kampſa, having given his ad 1 

ſiſter in marriage, was informed, by a ſpirit, that the eighth child, ſhe ſhould be Cer. T. III. 

delivered of, ſhould prove his deſtruction ; to prevent which, he contrived to 

murther his ſiſter's children as faſt as they were born. He had deſtroyed ſeven ; 


but the eighth, who was born with four hands, and was named Kriſtna, mira- 


culouſly eſcaped his hands, and fulfilled the truth of the prediction. 


The Bramins, in commemoration of Kriſtna's birth, dreſs themſelves in their 
fineſt cloaths, treat one another, and ſend preſents of cream and cocoa-nuts. 


On this day likewiſe, the ſtreets of all the towns are adorned with green 
boughs. 


_ GOLDEN IMAGE. A large image, or idol, erected by Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. ili. i, 

King of Babylon, in the plain of Dura. It's height, according to the ſcripture &. 

account, was threeſcore cubits, and its breadth fix cubits. That is, it was nin 

feet high, and nine feet broad. But it's height muſt be underſtood of the image Pzipeaur, 

and pedeſtal together : otherwiſe it muſt have been ten times as high, as broad ; > 4 5 : 

which exceeds all the proportions of a man, no man's height being above ſix times an. 55% 

his thickneſs. | (i DEV 
Nebuchadnezzar, after having erected this idol, made a ſolemn dedication of it, 

to which he invited all the great officers of the kingdom : after which, proclamation 

was made, that all the ſubjects of his kingdom ſhould pay divine worſhip to this 


Golden Image. But Shadrach, Meſhac, and Abednego, three of the captive 


Iſraelites, refuſing to comply with the king's decree, were caſt into a burning 
furnace, in which their lives were miraculouſly preſerved. This wonderful deli- 
verance ſo affected the king, that he acknowledged the power of the God of Iſrael, 
and promoted the three Iſraelites to poſts of honour in the province of Babylon. 
The ſtory is related at large in the third chapter of Daniel. . | 
When Xerxes, on his return from his Grecian expedition; demoliſhed the temple $rs as. lib. 
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Diop. Sic. 
lib. ii. 


Sacra Cerem. 
lib. ii. 


Pisc ARA, 
Praxis Cerem. 


CasAL. de 
Chriſt. ritib. 


Knox's De- 
ſcription of 
Ceylan. P. IV. 
E. v. 


EuskB. Hiſt. 
Eccl. lib. ii. 
c. 17. 


Rom. lib. ii. 


G O8 
images or ſtatues of gold; among which was one forty foot high, which probably 


was Nebuchadnezrzar's Golden Image. It contained a thouſand Babyloniſh 


talents, which amounts to the value of three millions and a half of our 
money. | 


GOLDEN ROSE. The Pope 8 a Golden Roſe, on the 
fourth ſunday in Lent, which is ſent to princeſſes, or to ſome chureh, as a mark of 
his peculiar affection. The origin of this cuſtom is aferibed to Pope Urban V, 
who, in the year 1366, ſent a conſecrated Golden Roſe to Joan Queen of Steily, 
and made a decree, that his ſucceſſors ſhould conſecrate one every year. 

This Roſe is enriched with diamonds, and perfumed with frankincenſe, holy 
water, balm, and mutk. On the day of conſecration, which is performed in the 
Pope's chapel, the facred college is habited in caſſocks of the colour of dried roſes. 
The Roſe 1s remarkable for three qualities, which are to be applied to the faithful 
of the Church, vis. Its colour, its fragrancy, and its taſte. The ſubſtance of the 


Golden Roſe, the muſk and balm, with which it is perfumed, are ſo many emblems 
of the divine and human nature of Jeſus Chriſt. 


. GONNES. Prieſts of the iſland of Ceylan. They wear yellow gowns, girt 
round the waiſt with a thread ſaſh, and go barcheaded. The iſlanders ſhew a pro- 
found reſpect for theſe prieſts, and proſtrate themſelves before them, in the fame 
manner as before their idols. Wherever they appear, a mat is ſpread for them, 
covered with white linnen, which is an honour ſhewn to no perſon elſe; but the 
king himſelf. They are not allowed to marry, nor ſo much as to touch a woman. 
They are forbidden to drink wine ; and they eat but once a day. They may quit 
their order, and become lay-men again; which is done by flinging their gown into 
the river, and waſhing themſelves all over. wa 

When any one entertains ſerious thoughts concerning the falvation' of his ſon], he 
ſends for one of theſe prieſts, who viſits him with great pomp, attended by four 
ſervants holding a canopy over his head. The convert makes an elegant entertain- 
ment for his ſpiritual gueſt, and makes him as large preſents as his circumſtances 
will admit of. The Gonne ſtays a day or two at the convert's houſe, and, during 
that time, ſings ſeveral ſpiritual hymns, extracted from a book of devotion. 


GOOD-FRIDAY. A faſt of the Chriſtian Church, in memory of the ſuffer- 
ings, and death of Jefus Chriſt. It is obſerved on the Friday in holy, or paſſion- 
week; and it is called, by way of eminence, good, becauſe of the bleſſed effects 
of our Saviour's ſufferings, which were a propitiatory or expiating facrifice for the 
fins of the world. ok 

The commemoration of our Saviour's ſufferings has been kept from the very 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and was always obſerved as a day of the ſtricteſt faſting 
and humiliation. _ x 

Among the Saxons, it was called Long Friday ; but for what reaſon, except on 
account of the long faſtings and offices then uſed, is uncertain. 

On Good-Friday, the Pope fits on a plain form; and, after ſervice is ended, 
when the Cardinals wait on him back to his chamber, they are obliged to keep a 
deep ſilence, as a teſtimony of their ſorrow. 

In the night of Good-Friday, the Greeks perform the obſequies of our Saviour, 


round a great crucifix, laid on a bed of ſtate adorned with flowers : theſe the biſhops 
_ diſtribute among the aſſiſtants, when the office is ended. 


down to us, and others are entirely loſt, Here follows a catalogue of them. 


The Armenians, on this day, ſet open a holy ſepulchre, in imitation of that of 


Be INS 
4 
GOSPEL. The recital of the life, actions, death, reſurrection, aſcenſion, and 
doctrine, of JESUS CurisT. The word Goſpel is Saxon, and ſignifies Gad's 


relatios or good faying. The Latin term, Evangelium (from the Greek Evayyiaa) 
fignifies glad tidings, or good neus; the hiſtory of cur bleſſed Saviour being the beſt 
news that could be publiſhed to mankind. This hiſtory is contained in the wri- 


tings of St Matthew, St Mark, St Luke, and St John; who from thence are ſtiled 
Evangeliſts. The Chriſtian Church never acknowledged any more than theſe four 
Goſpels as canonical ; notwithſtanding which, ſeveral apocryphal Goſpels are handed 
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1. The Goſpel according to the Hebrews. Caruar, 
2. The Goſpel according to the Nazareens. 5 Dict. de Bible. 
3. The Goſpel of the twelve apoſtles. | 18 


4, The Goſpel of St Peter. ; : 1 
Theſe four Goſpels are, probably, the ſame, under different titles; being only tje 
Goſpel of St Matthew corrupted by the Nazareen heretics. 
5. The Goſpel of the Egyptians. | 
6. The Goſpel of the birth of the Holy Virgin. It is in Latin. 
7. The Goſpel of St James. This is extant in Greek and Latin, and is called 
the Proto-Evangelium, or preparatory Goſpel, of St James. 
8. The Goſpel of the infancy of Jeſus Chriſt. It is in Greek and Arabic. 
9. The Goſpel of St Thomas; being the ſame with the preceding, only under 
a different name. 
10. The Goſpel of Nicodemus, This we have in Latin, - . 
11. The eternal Goſpel. 
12. The Goſpel of St Andrew. 
13. The Goſpel of St Bartholomew. 
14. The Goſpel of Apelles. 
15. The Goſpel of Baſilides. 
10. The Goſpel of Cerinthus. 
17. The Goſpel of the Ebionites. 
18. The Goſpel of the Encratites, otherwiſe called the Goſpel of Tatian. 
19. The Goſpel of Eve. 
20. The Goſpel of the Gnoſtics. 
21. The Goſpel of Marcion, otherwiſe called the Goſpel of St Paul. 
22. The Goſpel of the holy Virgin's death, aſcribed to St John. 
23. The Goſpel of St Matthias. | 
24. The Goſpel of Perfection. 
25. The Goſpel of the Simonians. 
20. The Goſpel according to the Syrians, | 
27. The Goſpel according to Thaddeus, or St Jude. 
28. The Goſpel of Valentinus, otherwiſe called the Goſpel of 'Truth, 
29. The Goſpel of Life, or the Goſpel of the living God. 
30. The Goſpel of St Philip. 
31. The Goſpel of St Barnabas. 
32. The Goſpel of St James Major, 
33. The Goſpel of Judas Iſcariot. 
34. The ſpurious Goſpels of Lucius, Seleucus, Lucian, and Heſychius. 
The antient Heretics generally began with attacking the Goſpels. Some rejected 
the genuine, and ſubſtituted ſpurious Goſpels in their room. This produced the 
Goſpels of Baſilides, Cerinthus, and others. Others corrupted the true Goſpels, 
leaving out what made againſt their opinions, and inſerting what might favour their 
errors. Thus the Nazareens corrupted the original Goſpel of St Matthew, and the 
Marcionites mangled that of St Luke, which was the only Goſpel they received. 
The Alogians, for a like reaſon, rejected the Goſpel of St John; and the Ebionites 
that of St Matthew: the Cerinthians acknowledged only St Mark, and the Valen- 
tinians only St John. | | 
The antient fathers of the Chriſtian Church endeavoured to find out divers Du F: Dog 
myſteries in there being but four genuine, canonical Goſpels. Particularly, ture, T. II. 
St Irenzus ſays, that, as there are four parts of the world, and four principal winds, c. i. 5. 2. 
it was alſo proper there ſhould be four Goſpels in the church, as four columns to 
ſupport it, and four breathings of life, to render it immortal. They thought, they 
found the figure of the four Evangeliſts in the beginning of the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
and in the gth chapter of the Revelation, where mention is made of four living 
creatures, the firſt having the face of a man, the ſecond the face of a lion, the third 
that of an ox, and the fourth that of an eagle; for which reaſon the Evangeliſts 
are uſually painted with theſe ſymbols. 
The word Goſpel is often uſed, in general, to ſignify the Chriſtian religion, and 
preaching the Goſpel is preaching the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
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| The GOSPEL according to ST MATTHEW, See ST MaTTHEw's Gosper., 


The GOSPEL according to ST MARK. See ST Mark's Goeper., 
The GOSPEL according to ST LUKE. See STLuxz's GosrzL. 
The GOSPEL according to ST JOHN, See ST Jonx's GospEL. 
GOSPELS. See ErIisTLES AND GospEls. 


GOUNJA TICQVOA. So the Hottentots calls the Supreme Being, or God. 


of the Cipect The word, in their language, ſignifies the God of Gods. They ſay, he is a good man, 


Good Hope, 
& vii. 


L'ALLEGRO,. 


De Aty, ver. 
42. 


Od. 
ver. 


4. lib. i. 
. 


Eliac. lib. 


vi. 


who does no body any hurt, and who dwells far above the moon. Some of them 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſt, that Goumja Ticgvoa has, at times, deſcended, and become viſible 
to them, and that he always appears, in colour, ſhape, and apparel, like the fineſt 
among them. But the more intelligent Hottentots look upon theſe perſons as viſio- 
naries and madmen : for, ſay they, is it to be believed, that the ſupreme God 
condeſcends to come amongſt us, ſince the moon, who is an inferior god, does not 
condeſcend to do ſo? It does not appear, that the Hottentots pay any act of devo- 
tion immediately to this god. When they are preſſed upon this head, ſome of 


them will anſwer, that their firſt parents ſo grievouſly finned againſt the ſupreme 


God, that he curſed them, and all their poſterity, with hardneſs of heart; fo 
that they know little of him, and have leſs inclination to ſerve him. The 
reader will be ſurprized to hear of ſuch a tradition as this, ſo like that of the Fall 
of man, among ſo ſavage a people, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 


GRACES. In Latin, Gratiz, Pagan goddeſſes, whoſe origin is differently 
reported. Some make them the daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, or Eunomia, 
the daughter of Oceanus: others ſay, they were born of Sol and Ægla. But the 


moſt common opinion is, that they were the daughters of Bacchus and Venus, 
Thus our poet Milton. 


But come, thou poddeſs fair and free, 
In heav'n yeleed AR we ; 1 
And by men, heart-eafing mirth ; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two fiſter Graces more, 

To tvy-crowned Bacchus bore, 


The Greeks called them Xapmes, Charites. They were generally reckoned three ; 
and their names were Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſyne, that is ; ſhining, flouriſhing, 
and gay; or (according to ſome authors) Paſithea, Euphroſyne, and Ægiale. 
Catullus mentions the goddeſs Paſithea. | | 


Ibi ſomnus excitum Atyn fugiens citus abiit ; 
Fugientem eum recepit Dea Paſithea finu. 


 Atys awakes ; ſleep leaves his opening eyes, 
And fworift to fair Paſithea's boſom flies. 


The Graces were the companions of Venus, and the nymphs. Thus Horace : 


Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna, 
Junctæque nymphis Gratie decentes 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede. . 
The nymphs and Graces join d, thro flow'ry meads, 
By moon-light dance, and Venus leads. CREECH. 


They were ſometimes repreſented dreſſed, Pauſanias tells us, the Eleans pictured 
the Graces in a golden habit, and their face, hands, and feet of white marble : one 
held a roſe, the ſecond a die, and the third a myrtle-bough. But they are moſt 

frequently 


GRE 
frequently repreſented naked, both in antient monuments, and by the poets. Thus 
Horace : 


Gratia cum 3 geminiſque ſororibus audet 
Ducere nuda choros. 


The nymphs and Graces naked range 
About the fields. Sir W. TEMPLE. 


The moral of this, perhaps, may be, that whatever is truly graceful, is ſo in its 
ſelf, and without the aid of exterior ornaments. 

The Graces preſided over mutual kindneſs and acknowledgment: they beſtowed 
liberality, eloquence, and wiſdom: they gave men a good grace, gaiety of diſpo- 
ſition, and eaſineſs of manners. 


The laws of drinking, among the politer Romans, were ſometimes regulated by 
the number of the Graces, or of the Muſes, The poets might put nine cyathi 


(whatever the meaſure was) into their cup, becauſe there were nine Muſes ; but 


thoſe, who were more temperate, choſe to follow the number of the Graces, and 
fill but three cyathi. Horace has prettily touched this: 


---—--- Tribus aut novem 
Miſcentur cyathis pocula commodis. 
Qui Muſas amat impares, | 
Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet 
Vates : tres prohibet ſupra 
Rixarum metuens tangere Gratia, 
Nudis juncta ſororibus. 


Fill round : three cyathi or nine 
Are ſober jollity's extremes. 
He that th' uneven Muſes loves, 
With three times three his heat improves, 
A ſtaring poet, raisd by ev'ry bowl : 
The ſober Grace, with th naked two, 
Afraid of brawls, but three allow, 
And only chear, but never heat the ſoul, CREECH. 


GRADUAL PSALMS. Se PSALMs. 


Od. 7. lib. iv. 
ver. 5. 


Od. 19. lib. 
ill, ver. 11. 


GREEK MONKS and NUNS. Religious, of thoſe countries, where the 


Chriſtians follow the doctrine and diſcipline of the Greek Church. 

There are different orders of Monks in the Greek Church, all of whom conſider 
St Baſil as their founder and common father, and eſteem it the higheſt crime to 
deviate in the leaſt from his inſtitutions. There are ſeveral beautiful convents to be 
met with in moſt parts of Greece, and ſeveral well built churches, in which the 


Monks perform divine ſervice day and night. There is a great difference between 


them, with reſpect to their way of life. Some are Cænobites, or ſuch as reſide 


Leo ALLAT. 
conſenſu 
Eccleſ. Occid. 
& Orient. lib. ; 
iii. c. 8. 


together, eat at the ſame table, wear the ſame habit, and purſue the ſame exerciſes 


and employments. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts; the one of the 


grand and angelical habit, being ſuch as profeſs to live more righteouſly than 
the reſt ; the other of the leſſer habit, who do not pretend to lead ſuch fanc- 
tified lives, and are left to their own diſcretion. There are ſome Monks, of 
this. latter ſort, who are fo miſerably poor and indigent, that they are obliged, 
for a livelihood, to ſpend their whole time in the moſt ſervile employments of the 
convent. 

Another order of Greek Monks are anchorets or ſolitaries, who lead their lives in 
ſolitude and retirement. For this purpoſe, they procure a ſmall cell, at ſome 
diſtance from a convent, with a little ſpot of ground contiguous to it. Here they 
live, and never attend the convent, but on ſolemn feſtivals, after which they imme- 
diately return to their cells. The convent ſends them, once or twice a month, a 
ſtated allowance. Some of theſe Anchorets earn their bread by tranſcribing books 
or manuſcripts. 8 
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The Greek Nuns, likewiſe, profeſs the rule of St Baſil, They are under the 
government and inſpection of an Abbot, who takes care to ſupply them with ſome 
venerable old Monk, to officiate as their father confeſſor, and to adminiſter the 
ſacraments. 'Their habit is black, like that of the Monks, and their arms and 
hands are covered to their very fingers ends. Their heads are cloſe ſhaved. Their 
leiſure hours are ſpent in all manner of curious needle-work. The Turks frequent 


their convents, in order to purchaſe girdles of their making. 
GRANDMONTAINS. Religious, of the order of Grandmont. Their 


founder was St Stephen de Muret, a French gentleman of Auvergne. His father 


and mother, having been a long time without children, made a vow to conſecrate 
the firſt child they ſhould have to God. Stephen, being born ſoon after, was 
accordingly brought up to piety and religion, and at length admited into holy 
orders, In the year 1073, he retired to a monaſtery ſome leagues from Limoges, 
and from thence, in 1076, to Muret, a mountain near Limoges, where he built 
for himſelf a ſmall cell amidſt the rocks, and where he lived in the practice of the 
greateſt auſterities. The fame of his virtues drew ſeveral perſons to him, who put 
themſelves under his direction. In 1124, this holy man died, and was buried in 
the church of Muret. r 8 

His diſciples, after his death, being moleſted by ſome neighbouring Monks, who 
diſputed with them the poſſeſſion of the place, in which they were ſettled, retired 


to Grandmont, carrying with them the body of their founder. This order ſoon 


increaſed; and, in leſs than thirty years, there were built more than ſixty houſes of 
religious, who all took the title of Grandmontains, from that of Grandmont. Theſe 
were principally in Aquitain, Anjou, and Normandy. 

In the year 1643, George Barny, Abbot of Grandmont, drew up ſtatutes for 
the government of the order. They enjoined the moſt rigorous obſervances, which 
were afterwards mitigated, at ſeveral times, by different Popes. Their habit conſiſts 
of a gown and ſcapulary, with a pointed capuce. It is not agreed what rule the 
Grandmontains follow ; ſome ranking them among the Auguſtins, others among the 
Benedictins, and others among the Ciſtertians. 


S. GREGORY THE ENLIGHTENER (Taz vuniTED BRETHREN 


* OF). A religious order, founded in Armenia, about the year 1330. 


Father Dominic, of Boulogne, a Dominican, having been ſent into Armenia by 
Pope 2 XXII, built a monaſtery on the top of a high mountain, where he 
reſided with his companions. There was at that time a {Hors Armenian doctor, 
named Iſaac, who was ſuperior of a monaſtery near Erivan. Being ſtruck with the 
exemplary life and virtues of Father Dominic, he reſolved to renounce the errors of 
the Armenian Church, and acknowledge the authority of the Pope. His example 
was followed by ſeveral other ſuperiors of monaſteries ; who, obſerving that the 
order of St Bafil was almoſt entirely decayed in Armenia, thought it beſt to inſtitute 
a new order, for the preſervation of the Catholic Faith. This gave riſe to the order 
of The united brethren of St Gregory the Enlightener, becauſe that faint had been 
the apoſtle of Armenia, And, as they had been converted by a Dominican, 
they embraced the conſtitutions of the Dominicans, together with the rule of 
St Auguſtin, 


This order ; gm greatly, not only in Armenia, but in Georgia likewiſe. But, 


the Turks and Perſians having made themſelves maſters of thoſe countries, the 
united brethren were confined to the ſingle province of Nakſivan in Great Armenia, 
where there are ſtill twelve Catholic villages. In 1356, they were incorpo- 
rated, by Pope Innocent VI, into the order of St Dominic, and formed into 
a province, called The province of Nakfivan, which is the thirty-fourth of that 
Order. 


GREY-FRIARS. See FRAN CIS AN MoN ks. 
GRUNDILES LARES. See LaRes. 


GUARDIAN OF THE SPIRIT UALITIES. In the economy of church- 
government, in England, is, the perſon, or perſons, in whom the eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction of any dioceſe reſides, after the death, or tranſlation, of a Biſhop, « 
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whilſt he is beyond ſea, in any public employment for the church or ſtate. If ſuch 
perſon be an Archbiſhop, the Dean and Chapter are Guardians of the Spiritualities ; if 
but a Biſhop, then the Archbiſhop of the province is the Guardian, and he may 
commit this juriſdiction to what perſons he thinks fit. 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. See ANGELS. 
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GUILLEMITES or WILLIAMITES. An order of Monks, ſo called Hit. des Ord: 
from their founder St Guillaume (or William) of the deſert. _— 

There are very different accounts, given by different writers, concerning 
this faint, among which it is no eaſy matter to diſcover the true one. It is 
thought, he was a gentleman of France, who, having lived with great free- 
dom in the profeſſion of arms, was at laſt induced, by the advice of ſome 
ſolitaries, to conſecrate himſelf to the ſervice of God. In the year 21153, 
he made choice of a ſolitude, in the iſland of Lupocavio, in the dukedom 
of Tuſcany, where he lived the life of a faint, and drew after him many fol- 
lowers, who put themſelves under his conduct. But, many of theſe not liking 
a religious life, and forſaking him, he retired to mount Pruno, where he built 
a little cell in the middle of a thick wood. Here he gained ſeveral new diſ- 
ciples, who perſevered no better than the former. This obliged him to return 
to the iſland of Lupocavio, where he fixed his abode in a deſert and frightful 
valley, called Malaval. This was in the year 1155. The following year, 
he was joined by one Albert, who became his diſciple; and in whoſe arms 
he died, the very next year. 

After the death of St Guillaume, Albert, together with one Renaud, a 
phyſician, endeavoured to follow his maxims and example, and by this means 
gave birth to the order of Guillemites. They built a ſmall hermitage, and 
a chapel, over the faint's tomb, and there began to lead ſo exemplary and 
holy a life, that they drew thither ſeveral perſons, who abandoned the 
world, and dedicated themſelves to the ſervice of God. This congregation 
increaſed ſo faſt, that, within the ſpace of a century, it ſpread all over 
Italy, France, the Low-countries, and Germany. At firſt they obſerved 
only the inſtitutes of St Guillaume, being the example of this faint's con- 
duct, of which Albert was the faithful depoſitory. Their faſts were almoſt 
continual, and they .went barefooted. Pope Gregory IX moderated their great 
auſterities, permitted them to wear ſhoes, and gave them them the rule of 
St Benedict. In 1256, Pope Alexander IV having united ſeveral different 
orders of hermits, under the common rule of St Auguſtin, the Guillemites were 
comprehended in this union. | 

This order, at preſent, has but about twelve houſes in Flanders, having loſt 
all the monaſteries, ' which it had in Germany, and Italy. They are governed 
by a ſuperior, who does not take the title of provincial, and is elected every 
four years. Their habit reſembles that of the Ciſtertian order. 


GYMNOSOPHISTS. So the Greeks called a ſect of philoſophers, who Fuirosrk. 
went naked, excepting as far as modeſty required them to be cloathed. There APollon. 
were ſome of theſe ſages in Africa; but the moſt celebrated clan of them ox 
was in India, The African Gymnoſophiſts dwelt upon a mountain in 
Ethiopia, near the Nile, without the accommodation of either houſe or cell. — * 
They did not form themſelves into ſocieties, like thoſe of India; but each 
had his private retirement, where he ſtudied and performed his devotions 
by himſelf. If any perſon had killed another by chance, he applied to theſe 
ſages for abſolution, and ſubmitted to whatever penances they enjoined. They 
pretended to an extraordinary frugality, and lived only upon the fruits of the 
earth. Lucian aſcribes to theſe Gymnoſophiſts ſeveral new diſcoveries in De Aſtrology 
Aſtronomy. | 

As to the Indian Gymnoſophiſts, they were likewiſe called Hylobians, 
becauſe they dwelt in the woods, where they lived upon the wild products 
of the earth, and never drank wine, nor married. Some of them practiſed 
phyſick, and travelled from one place to another. Theſe were particularly 
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famous, for their remedies againſt barrenneſs. Some of them, likewiſe, pretended 
to predictions and magic, and entertained people with traditions concerning the 
dead. In general, * Gymnoſophiſis were wile and learned men, Their 
maxims and diſcourſes, recorded by hiſtorians, do not in the leaſt favour 
of a barbarous education, but are plainly the reſult of great ſenſe and 
deep thought. They kept up the dignity of their character to ſo high a 
degree, that it was never their cuſtom to wait upon any body, not even 
princes themſelves; for which reaſon Alexander, who would not conde- 
ſcend to viſit them in perſon, ſent ſome of his courtiers to them, in 
order to ſatisfy his curioſity, Their way of educating their diſciples is 
worth remarking. Every day, at dinner, they examined them how they 
had ſpent the morning; and every one was obliged to ſhew, that he had 
diſcharged ſome good office, practiſed ſome virtue, or improved in ſome 

of learning : if nothing of this appeared, he was ſent back without 
is dinner: they held a tranſmigration of ſouls; and it is probable, Pytha- 
goras borrowed his doctrine from them. Theſe philoſophers looked upon 
fickneſs as a ſort of ſcandal to them; to avoid which, many of them 
burnt themſelves. In this manner Calanus ſerved himſelf, in Alexander's army, 
See BRACHMANS, 
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ww ABBAKUK (Tut PROPHECY oF). A canonical book of 
che Old Teſtament. There is no mention, in ſcripture, either of 
the time when this prophet lived, or of the parents, from whom 


kuk (according to the authors of the lives of the prophets) was of the ms. 
ROTH. 


where he died, before the end of the captivity. 
He is reported to have been the author of ſeveral prophecies, which are not extant. 
He is faid to have foretold the return of his people from their captivity ; that the 
city of Jeruſalem ſhould be deſtroyed by the Romans, and the veil of the temple 
rent in two parts ; and that the chapiters of the two pillars ſhould be carried away 
by angels, and concealed in the wilderneſs. The ſtories of Suſanna, of Bel and 
the Dragon, and of his own tranſportation to Babylon, are by ſome thought to be 
his. Sozomen ſpeaks of a diſcovery that was made at Bethzacar, of the body of Hist. Ecclel. 
Habbakuk, in the reign of Theodoſius the Elder. * 
The works of Habbakuk, which are indiſputably his, are contained in three 
chapters. In theſe the prophet complains very pathetically of the diſorders, which 


he obſerved in the kingdom of Judea. God reveals to him, that he would ſhortly 


puniſh them in a very terrible manner by the arms of the Chaldæans. He foretels 
the conqueſts of Nebuchadnezzar, his metamorphoſis and death. He foretels, 
that the vaſt deſigns of Jehoiakim would be fruſtrated, He ſpeaks againſt Aa 
prince (probably the King of Tyre) who built with blood and iniquity ; and he 
accuſes another king (perhaps the King of Egypt) of having intoxicated his friend, 
in order to diſcover his nakedneſs. The third chapter is a ſong, or prayer to 
God, whoſe majeſty the prophet deſcribes with the utmoſt grandeur and ſublimity 


of expreſſion. 


HABDALA. A ceremony of the Jews, obſerved on the ſabbath, in the Cerem. of the 
evening, when every one of the family is come home. At that time, they light a Jews, . 
taper, or lamp, with two wicks at leaſt. The maſter of the family takes a cup Cr. T. li 
with ſome wine, mixed with fragrant ſpices; and, after having repeated a paſſage | 
or two of ſcripture, as for example, I w:ll! take the cup of ſalvation, &c. (Pal. cxvi.) 
and, The Fews had light and gladneſs, &c. (Eſth. viii.) he bleſſes the wine and ſpices. 
Afterwards, he bleſſes the light of the fire, and then caſts his eyes on his hands 
and nails, as remembring he is going to work. The whole is intended to ſigni 
that the ſabbath is over, and is from that moment divided from the day of labour 


that follows. For this reaſon the ceremony is called Habdala, which iignifies 
diſtinction. | 


_ HADHER NADHER. [Arab.] The immenfity of God. In the Koran, D'Hz x» x- 
it is aid, God Anows every thing you do. The author of Methnevi ſays, on this Om. 
text; he who believes, that God ſees him every moment of his life, ought to 
weigh all his words with attention, and regulate his actions with exactneſs. A 

2 Perſian 
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Perſian author, explaining this truth, thus elegantly expreſſes himſelf : he who 
believes, that God is every where preſent, ought to know, that no gate or wall can 
intercept his view, and that a thouſand and a thouſand veils are not ſufficient to hide 
any one from his eyes. 

It was from the conſideration of God's omnipreſence, that a Dervis continued to 
weep, and would not be comforted : for, being told that God had pardoned him his 
ſins, he replied, I am fatisfied that it is ſo: but how can I ſupport the ſhame of 
appearing before him in the ſtate of a finner ? 

The more ſenſible Mohammedans ſay, that, ſince God is every where preſent, 
it is of little importance to make choice of one place rather than another, to adore 
him in. And this was the reaſon, which Mohammed aſſigned of his inconſtancy, 
when he ſubſtituted the temple of Mecca inſtead of that of Jeruſalem, to be the 
Kebla, or local object of worſhip to the Muſſulmans. SOS 

The Schiites, or followers of Ali, draw from this attribute of God a conſequence 
in favour of their opinion: for, ſay they, if God is omnipreſent, he manifeſts 
himſelf, or is ſeen, in individual particulars ; whence they raſhly conclude, that, if 
Ali be not God, he approaches very near to him. 


HADIT H. [Arab.] Traditions of the things, which the falſe prophet 
Mohammed faid, and which were communicated by word of mouth from on 
perſon to another. | 


There are ſix principal authors of theſe traditions ; among whom are Aiſchah, 
the wife of Mohammed ; Abou Horairah, his particular friend ; and Ebn Abbas, 


his couſin- german. Theſe traditions are to be learned by heart; nevertheleſs he, 


who has not a happy memory, is allowed to tranſcribe them. The collection of 


theſe traditions, made by Khuarezmi, amounts in number to 5266. 


HAFEDHAH. An idol, or falſe god, of the Adites, that is, of the people 
of a tribe of Arabians, who inhabited the country of Hadhramouth in Izmen, or 
Arabia Felix, and who were extirpated in the time. of the prophet Houd, that is, 
the patriarch Heber. 7 

This idol was principally invoked for the obtaining a proſperous voyage or 
journey. 


HAGGAI (TRE PRO REC of). A canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment. Haggai was born, in all probability, at Babylon, from whence he returned 
with Zerubbabel. It was this prophet, who, by command from God, exhorted 
the Jews, after their return from the captivity, to finiſh the rebuilding of the 
temple, which they had intermitted for fourteen years. His remonſtrances had 
their effect; and, to encourage them to proceed in the work, he aſſured them 
from God, that the glory of this latter houſe ſhould be greater than the glory of 
the former houſe : which was accordingly fulfilled, when Chriſt honoured it with 
his preſence ; for, with reſpect to the building, this latter temple was nothing in 
compariſon of the former. | 

We know nothing certain of Haggai's death. The Jews pretend, that he died 
in the laſt year of the reign of Darius, at the ſame time with the prophets Zecha- 
riah and Malachi, and that thereupon the ſpirit of prophecy ceaſed among the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, Epiphanius will have it, that he was buried at Jeruſalem among the 


prieſts. The Greeks keep his feſtival on the 16th of December, and the Latins on 
the 4th of July. | 


HAGIOGRAPHA. See BIB L E. 


HAICTIT ES. A ſect of Mohammedans, who profeſs to believe in Jeſus 
Chriſt, as well as Mohammed. They look upon the former as the Meſſiah, and 
affirm, that he was eternal, and that he aſſumed a real body of fleſh, They 
believe, he will come again, to judge the world; and they quote, in proof of it, 
theſe words of the Koran: O Mohammed, thou ſhalt ſee thy Lord, who will come in 
the clouds. They pretend, he will come in the ſame. body he had on earth, and 
and will deſtroy Antichriſt, and reign forty years, and then the world ſhall be at an 
end. Theſe Chriſtian Mohammedans dare not openly avow this doctrine ; but they 
make no ſcruple to acknowledge it privately, | 

=. | HAIRETITES. 
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HAIRETITES. A ſect of Mohammedans, who, like the antient Pyr- Ricavr, 
rhonians, doubt of every thing. They hold, that truth cannot be diſcerned from Hi: ef the 
falſhood, and that demonſtrations prove nothing. In all controverted points, pire. 

their anſwer is, God only knows, to us it is unknown. They uſe to drink opiates, 


by which they increaſe their natural dulneſs and ſtupidity. Some Mufti's have been 
of this ſect. 


HAK K. [Arab.] One of the names of God, among the Muſſulmans. The D'Hz = »=- 
word ſignifies Truth, Juſtice, or Right. In the Koran it is faid. God maintains 1 
truth and right by his word, in deſpite of the wicked. The author of Methnevi para- 
phraſes this paſſage in elegant Perſian verſes, to the following effect. 


God never abandons his friends entirely to the envy and malice of their 
enemies ; for truth at laſt will force its way. 

The moon ſhines, and the dog barks ; but the barking of the dog does no 
hurt to the light of the moon. 

Men throw fiſh and ordure into a river; but they ſivim on the ſurface, 
and _—_— its current, nor trouble its ſtream. 

The prophet divides the moon in two, in the middle of the night, and 
laughs at all the impoſtures of Aboulcheb, who decries his miracles. 

The Meſſiah, on one fide, raiſes Lazarus from the dead, and, on the 


other, you ſee the Jeus full of envy and deſpite, biting their fingers, 


and tearing their beards. 


HALL (ViRGiNns oF). So they call a ſociety, or community, of religious Hiſt. des Ord. 
women, at Hall, a city of the Tirol, in Germany. The founders of it were three _ $489 
princeſſes, of the Auſtrian family, daughters of the Emperor Ferdinand I, Theſe ; 
pious ladies, having taken a reſolution to retire from the world, founded a religious 
ſociety at Hall, under the direction of the Fathers Jeſuits, for whom they built a 
college in the ſame city. One of theſe princeſſes dying in the mean time, the other 
two, with ſome ladies of quality, entered into this community on the ſecond ſunday 
in Advent, in the year 1569, and a few days after the Jeſuits took poſſeſſion of the 
college, which theſe princeſſes had founded. 

The virgins of this community make a vow of perpetual chaſtity, poverty, and 
obedience. They employ the morning in prayer, and the afternoon in work and 
bodily exerciſes. 'They are not confined to a cloiſter, but go out to hear maſs, and 


to confeſs and communicate in the church of the Jeſuits. But they are obliged 
always to go two together. ARE 


HALLELUJAH, See ALLELUJAH. 


HAMADRYADS. Certain rural divinities, in the Pagan ſyſtem of Theology ; 
being nymphs of the woods, whoſe fate depended on certain trees, together with 
which they were ſuppoſed both to be born, and to die. For this reaſon they were Szzv1vs, i» 
called Hamadryads, a Ts apa» Tis Sevi;, Ovid has elegantly deſcribed the voy. ob. 
complaints and misfortune of an Hamadryad, whom the impious Eryſichthon wass 
going to deſtroy. She lived in a large oak, of a prodigious fize. The ſervants of 


Eryſichthon not daring to obey their maſter, who ordered them to cut down this 
venerable tree, he undertook the work himſelf. RT 


Dixit, & obliquos dum telum librat in ictus, Metam. lib. | 
Contremuit, gemitumque dedit Dodonia quercus ; * 
Et pariter frondes, pariter palleſcere glandes | 
Ccapere, ac longi pallorem ducere rami, 
Cujus ut in trunco fecit manus impia vulnus, 
Haud aliter fluxit diſcuſſo cortice fanguis, 
Quam ſolet, ante aras ingens ubi victima taurus 
Concidit, abrupta cruor 'e cervice profundi - - - 
Editus e medio ſonus eſt cum robore talis : 

| Nympha ſub hoc ego ſum, Cereri gratiflima, ligno ; 
Quæ tibi factorum pænas inſtare tuorum Oy 
Vaticinor moriens, noſtri 9 Jethi, 
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Lib. ii. ver. 
482. 


defect. 


Idyll. 18. 


Lib. xvi. c. 
44- 


_ favin 


De Oraculor. 
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„and, as he poiſed a flanting ftroke, 

Seghs heaved, and tremblings ſhook the frighted oak : 
Is leaves load fickly, pale it's acorns : 

And its long branches feat a chilly deny. 


But, when his impious hand a wound beſtow'd, 


He 


From the fpouting veins, 
K. turfy altars ftains. = - = 


ath is chear'd with the prophetic view. VERNON. 


It was principally with oats, that theſe rural deities were thus united. They were 
extremely thankful to thoſe, who reſcued them from death. The ſcholiaſt on 
Apollonius relates, that a certain perſon, named Rhæcus, perceiving an oak that 
was ready to fall, ordered his ſons to ſupport and fix it up. The Hamadryad, who 
muſt have periſhed, had the oak fallen, appeared to Rhæcus, and thanked him for 
her life, permitting him at the ſame time to demand what recompence he 
plea Rhæcus accordingly demanded to enjoy the Hamadryad, who granted him 
that extraordinary favour. As for thoſe, who deſtroyed the trees, on which their 
life depended, they were ſure to be puniſhed for it in an exemplary manner. 
Apollonius relates, that the father of Peribeus had drawn upon himſelf, and his 
children, a terrible curſe, for having cut down one of theſe trees. | 
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Eam tamen ille 
Tncogitate ſuccidit per juvenilem petulantiam. 
Ruamobrem inutile deinde nympha perſolvit manupretium 
Et ipi & generi. | 


The Hamadryads were the longeſt-lived of all mortal beings, T his Auſonius tells 


us, in a verſion of a Greek fragment of the poet Heſiod, extant in Plutarch. Auſo- 
nius's verſes are as follows, Fort 


Ter binos decieſque novem ſuper exit in annos, 
Tuſta ſeneſcentum quos implet vita virorum. 
Hos novies ſuperat vi vendo garrula cornix: 
Et quater egreditur cornicis ſæcula cer uus. 
Alipedem ceruum ter vincit corvus ; & illum 
Multiplicat novies Pbænix, reparabilis ales. 


/ - : 
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Ream vat wi nine; decies prevertitis av, _ 
Nymphe amadryades, quorum longiſſima vita eſt. 


i. e. The age of man is 96 years: the raven lives nine time as long as a man; 
the ſtag four times as long as the raven; the crow three times as long as the ſtag; 
* the Phenix nine times as long as the crow; and the Hamadryads (whoſe life is of 
* all the longeſt) ten times as long as the Phœnix. According to which poetical 
arithmetic, the raven lives 864 years, the ſtag 34.56, the crow 10368, the Phenix 


93312, and the Hamadryad nine hundred thirty three thouſand, one hundred and 


twenty years. Hence it appears, that the Pagans, were of opinion, that their deities 
of an inferior rank were liable to mortality, after, the revolution of a certain number 
years. Pliny juſtly cenſures this computation as abſurd and ridiculous. , 
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It was eaſy for the Gentiles to fall into the opinion of theſe fort of divinities: Quintil. | 
for, as they entertained a kind of religious veneration for ſuch trees as were very old, lib. x. c. i. 
and of an uncommon largeneſs, it was an eaſy tranſition to the belief that they 
were the abode and reſidence of ſome deity. The oak, which hihon cut 
down, was revered for its ſize and antiquity, and was hung round with monaments 
of devotion. 


Stabat in his ingens annoſo robore quercus, Metam. lib. 
Una nemus : vitte mediam memoreſque tabellz, viii. ver. 
Sertaque cingebant, voti argumenta potentis. 743. 


An antient oak in the dark center ſtood, 

The covert's glory, and itſelf a wood. 

Garlands embraced its ſhaft, and from the boughs 

Hung tablets, monuments of proſp rous vows. VERNON. 


HAMMANIM. [Hebr.] Among the antient Hebrews, were temples built Jv = 8 
in honour of the Sun. They are often mentioned in the Old Teſtament, God mes, Kc. P. 
threatens to deſtroy their high places, and extirpate their Hammanim. And we read, IV. c. i. 
that joſias demoliſhed the altars of Baalim, and the Hammanim. Hamma, in the Levit. xvi. 
Hebrew language, ſignifies the Sun, and Hammanim, or Chammanim, either 5 
ſtatues, or temples of the Sun; but moſt probably the latter, becauſe the ſcripture 2 Chr. . 
joins them with other places of idolatrous worſhip. St Jerom, accordingly, tran- 95 n 
ſlates the word by Delubra, temples; and Eben-Ezra ſays, they were vanlted 22 my 
buildings, made in honour of the Sun, and in the form of a chariof. This is 
confirmed by what is ſaid in the hiſtory of Joſias, in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, In the former, it is faid, that Joſias burnt the chariots of the funs 
in the latter, that he demoliſhed the Hammanim. They were therefore one and 
the ſame thing. | T 

Theſe Hammenim, or temples of the Sun, therefore, were large vaulted chapels, 
in the figure of a chariot, built on hills, or high places; in which they placed the 
image or idol of Baal, who was the Sun, and before it the ſymbol of the Sun, 
which was a perpetual fire, kept up at the expence of the public. 'The Hebrews 
borrowed this ſuperſtition from the Phœnicians and Syrians, and theſe from 


the Chaldæans and Perſians, who adored fire, as a ſymbolical repreſentation of 
the Sun. 1 


HAMM ON. See Ammon. 
HANAMELECH. See AN AME L ECR. 


HANBALIT ES. A ſect of Mohammedans, ſo called from their founder D'Hznx- 
Ebn Hanbal. This ſect made a great noiſe in Bagdat, under the Caliph Moctader, 83 
in the year of the Hegira 317. Merouzi, chief of the ſect, had aſſerted, that 
God had placed Mohammed on his throne; which aſſertion he founded upon 
hog paſſage of the Koran: Thy Lerd ſhall ſoon give thee a conſiderable place 
or ation. | 

All the other ſes of the Muſſulmans regard the explication of the Hanbalites as a 
ſhocking impiety. They maintain, that this confiderable place or ſtation was the poſt 
and quality of mediator, which they affirm to belong to their falſe prophet. This 
diſpute” paſſed from the ſchools to the public aſſemblies : at length they camie from 
words to blows, which coſt the lives of ſeveral thouſands of perſons. In the year 
323, the Hanbalites became ſo inſolent, that they marched in arms into the city of 
Bagdat, and plundered the ſhops, on pretence that wine was drank in them. The 
Caliph Radhi publiſhed a declaration againſt them, in which he accuſed them — 
aſcribing to God a body, and conſequently of making him a material being; and 
at the fame time threatned them with the utmoſt rigours, if they continued to 
diſturb the repoſe of the Muſſulmans. he VOTE | 


HANDKERCHIEF (Hory).' A ſuperſtitious relic, among the Roman dul 77 
Catholics. They relate, that one of the holy women, who followed our Saviour to Paloheatibes, 
his crucifixion, ſeeing him covered with blood and ſweat, preſented her handkerchlef c. ix. ; 


3 | to 
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to him; and that Jeſus, having wiped himſelf with it, as a teſtimony of his 
acknowledgment, left three prints of bis face on it, the Handkerchief being thrice 
doubled. One of theſe holy faces, they pretend, is at Jeruſalem, another at Rome, 
and the third in Spain. The woman, to whom this Handkerchief belonged, whom 
tradition has always named Veronica, went, they fay, to Rome, were ſhe cured 
Tiberius of a dangerous diſtemper, by application of the holy face. This Hand- 
kerchief, they add, fell into the hands of Pope Clement I, and was handed down 
to the time of Conſtantine, who preſerved it in the Baſilica of St Peter. John VIII, 
who was Pope in 705, conſecrated a chapel to the holy Handkerchief. At Rome, 
it is ſhewn ſometimes to the people, who proſtrate themſelves before it ; and the 
pious, on this occaſion, obtain conſiderable indulgencies. 

There are, in France, copies of this original ; among which, thoſe of Montreuil 
and Cahors in Gaſcony have acquired great reputation by the miracles and extraor- 
dinary cures performed by them. That of Bezangon gave occaſion to the inſtitution 
of a fraternity, called The fraternity of the holy Handkerchief. They pretend, that 
this relic delivered the city from a plague, in the year 1544; in memory of which 
the fraternity, every third of May, go in proceſſion to the church of St Stephen, 
carrying the holy Handkerchief in a filver caſket. Pope Gregory XIII granted 
extraordinary privileges to the altar of the holy Handkerchief. That of Turin has a 

_ Chapel dedicated to it, and is no leſs famous for its miracles, ; 


Cerem. ofthe HANUCA or CHANNUCCAH. The Feaſt of Lights. A feſtival, ob- 

2 1 ſerved by the Jews, in memory of the victory, which the Maccabees gained over 

Rel. Cer. T. the Greeks. It begins on the 25th day of Ciſleu (which anſwers to our December) 

* and laſts eight days. On the firſt day, they light one lamp, on the ſecond two, 
and fo on to the eighth day, when they light eight lamps. The occaſion of this is 
as follows. The enemies, having entered the city and temple, and prophaned it, 
were driven out by Jonathan and his ſons. Upon his return, he found there was 
not oil enough left, to light the lamps of the great branch, for more than one 
night ; but by a miracle it laſted eight. They likewiſe commemorate, on this 
feſtival, the heroic action of Judith, who cut off the head of Holofernes. This 
anniverſary is likewiſe called the feaſt of dedication, See DEDICATION 
(FzasT oF). | 


Br >n, RY: HARB A DS. The inferior prieſts of the Gaures, a ſect in Perſia, deſcended 


* from the antient Magians, or worſhippers of fire. They are obliged to have very 


long beards: their caps are made in a conic form, falling down on their ſhoulders, 
and quite covering their ears. They wear a ſurcingle, or girdle, which has four 
taſſels, to remind them of four eſtabliſhed maxims. The firſt is, that there is but 
one God : the ſecond, that they are to believe all the articles of the Magian faith : 
the third, that Zoroaſter was God's true and genuine Apoſtle ; and the fourth, that 
they muſt reſolve, by the grace of God, never to be weary of well-doing. Theſe 
- girdles, they pretend, are of divine inſtitution, and they ſell them to the laity, who 
ſet ſo great value upon them, that, if a Gaur happens to loſe one of theſe precious 


girdles, he muſt neither eat, drink, ſleep, nor ſtir a foot, till he has purchaſed a 
new one of ſome Harbad. See GauREs. 


HARPOCRATES. The Egyptian God of Silence; for which reaſon he is 

pictured holding his finger upon his mouth. He was faid to be the ſon of Iſis and 

Oſiris. We know but little of this deity : Varro, having juſt mentioned him, 

proteſts he will ſay no more about him, leſt he ſhould break the filence enjoined 

by him. The ſtatues of this deity were uſually placed in the temples of Ifis and 

Oſiris, near the images of thoſe gods, to intimate (as St Auſtin, after Varro, 

De civit. dei imagines) that the people ſhould hold their peace, and not ſay thoſe deities had ever 
lib. xviii. c. 5. been men. | 

The Egyptian ſculptors repreſented Harpocrates upon precious ſtones, which 

they engraved-under certain conſtellations : theſe were preſerved, in order to cure 


diſtempers, and guard men from dangers. The Romans wore on their rings Har- 
pocrates and other Egyptian gods. | 


See MonT- The ſeveral cabinets of Europe furniſh us with a great number of figures of Har- 
IL P. II. 4 poerates: all which agree in this, that they have the finger upon the mouth, tho' in 
i.c.12. other things there may be ſome little difference, Fei 2810 

„ 3 ; Ovid 
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Ovid ranks Harpocrates among the Egyptian deities, who appeared to Telethuſa 


but without mentioning his name. | 


— — - Latrator Anubis, 1 a. 
Sanctaque Bubaſtis, variuſque coloribus Apis; ix. ver. 689. 
Quique premit vocem, digitoque filentia ſuadet. 


The dog, and dappled bull were waiting by ; 
Ofiris, ſought along the banks of Nile; 
OG SEEN ES” DztyDen: 


Harpocrates is likewiſe called Sigalion from the Greek ⁊iyn, Silentium. 
HARPOCRATIANS. Se CARPOCRATIANS. 
HARUSPICES. See ARUusPICES. 


HASSAN'S FESTIVAL. The Perſians obſerve a feſtival, ſo called, in GengLLt, - 
memory of the death of Haſſan, and his brother, the ſons of Hali, who were killed de vu 
by Omar, near Bagdad. It begins on the 23d of Auguſt, and laſts ten days, B. II. c. i. 
during which every ſquare is adorned with lights, and a long banner or ſtreamer ; 
near which a Mullah, or prieſt, gets up into a pulpit to preach, and makes a moſt 
hideous noiſe. All the inhabitants of that quarter go to hear him, clad in red and 
blue filk gowns, as a token of ſorrow. The women ſupply the Mullahs with 
ſweat-meats, and roſe-water, to cool them, when they are heated with preaching. 

On one of the ten days, they ſet a figure of ſtraw, which they call Omar, on an 
als ; and, after having led them about the town, they kill the poor aſs, and ſet fire 
to the image. They are fully perſuaded, that, during theſe ten days, the gates of 


heaven ſtand continually open, and that all Muſſulmans, who happen to die at this 
ſeaſon, go directly to heaven. 


HASSIDÆE ANS. See Ass ID ANs. 


HAUDRIET TES. [Fr.] An order of Nuns hoſpitalers, at Paris, founded, Hiſt. des Ord. 
in the reign of St Lewis, by Stephen Haudry, one of the ſecretaries of that prince. * 82 
This gentleman having taken a journey, out of devotion, to St James in Gallicia, 
his wife, who for a long time had heard no news of him, dedicated herſelf to the 
ſervice of God, and ſhut herſelf up in a houſe, which belonged to her, with ſome 
other women, where they lived in the exerciſes of piety, prayer, and mortification. 

After they had paſſed ſome time in this houſe, Haudry returned, and would have 
taken his wife again, who made a difficulty of cohabiting with her huſband; 
on account of her vow of chaſtity : but Haudry obtained for her a diſpenſation of 
the Pope, who granted it on condition; that Haudry ſhould leave to this houſe a 
fund, for the maintenance of twelve poor women; who, from the name of their 
founder, were called Haudriettes. | 

Their number afterwards increaſed, and this order was confirmed by ſeveral Popes. 
Cardinal Rochefoucaut was authorized by Pope Gregory XV, to unite this commu- 
nity to the order of St Auguſtin ; after which it increaſed ſo much, that, finding 
themſelves too ſtraitly lodged; they obtained a ſettlement in the ſtreet St Honore, 
where they built a very fine monaſtery and church, under the title of The aſſumption 
of our Lady ; from whence they are now generally called Nuns of the „ 
They are in number about fourſcore. They are habited in black, and wear a 
crucifix on their breaſt. They obſerve the rule of St Auguſtin, and make a vow of 


poverty, chaſtity, and obedience: | 
HAZAZEL. Se AZAZEL: 
HEALTH. See SAL us. 
HEATHENS. See Picans. 
HEATHEN TEMPLES. See Teitii 6 1 
6 E HEAVEN. 
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HEAVEN. Without defining ſo well known a word, I begin this article by 
obſerving, that Heaven, called by the Greeks £22»G-, and by, the Latins Coluyy, 
was the firſt object of falſe worſhip. The ſcriptures often ſpeak of worſhipping 
the hoſt of Heaven; and the poet Ennius makes the viſible Heaven and Jupiter 


Apud Cieer. to be the ſame thing: Afpice hoc ſublime candens, quem invocamus omnes Jovem.— 


de nat. deor. 
Jupiter. 

The Pagans conſidered Heaven as the reſidence only of the cœleſtial gods; and 
into which no mortals, after death, were admitted, unleſs they had been firſt deified, 
or made gods. As for the ſouls of good men, they were conſigned to the Elyan 
Fields. See ELys81AN FIELDS. 

The Hebrews acknowledged three Heavens ; the firſt, the atrial Heaven, where 
the birds fly, the winds blow, and the ſhowers are formed ; the ſecond, the Heaven 
or firmament, wherein the ſtars are diſpoſed ; the third, the Heaven of Heavens, 

' the place of God's reſidence, and where the ſaints and angels dwell. This 2/77 
2 Cor. xit. 2. Heaven is mentioned by St Paul, in the account which he gives of his rapture, 


Juvenal ignorantly accuſes the Jews of paying divine adoration to the vilible 
Heaven. 


Sat. xiv. ver, 2 uidam ſortiti metuentem ſabbata patrem, 
90. Nil præter nubes & cœli numen adorant. 


The Jeus, like their bigotted fires before, 
By gazing on the ch their God adore. J. Dxypex, jun. 


Heaven is conſidered, by Chriſtian Philoſophy and Theology, as a place in ſome 
remote part of infinite ſpace, wherein the Deity is pleaſed to afford a nearer and more 
immediate view of himſelf, a more ſenſible manifeſtation of his glory, than in the 
other parts of the univerſe, where he is likewiſe preſent. This 1s often called the 
Empyrean, from that burning ſplendor, with which it is 27 4 50 to be inveſted. 
The inſpired writers give us very magnificent deſcriptions of Heaven, its ſtructure, 
apparatus, attendants, &c. When Moſes and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and 
ſeventy of the elders of Iſrael, went up to the top of mount Sinai, it is faid, 

Exod. xxiy. They ſaw the God of Iſrael, and there was under his feet as it were a paved 
_ work of a ſapphire 4 and as it were the body of Heaven in its clearneſs. God is 
Job xxii. 14. beautifully deſcribed by Job as walking in the circuit of Heaven. And St John the 


Divine 2 a very 22 deſcription of Heaven, or the heavenly Jeruſalem, in 
the 


the xxiſt chapter of the Revelation. 
Our Poet Milton is never more a poet than in his deſcriptions of this happy place. 


The devil, in his paſſage to the new- created world, has a diſtant view of the aſcent 
and gate of Heaven. 


Book III. ver. —— — far diſtant be deſcries, 
* Aſcending by degrees magnificent, 
Up to the walls of Heav'n, a ſtructure high ; 
At top whereof, but far more rich, appear'd 
| The work as of a hingly palace gate, 
With frontiſpiece of diamond 4 gold 
Imbelliſh'd ; thick with ſparkling orient gems 
The portal ſhon, inimitable on earth, 
2 model, or by ſhading pencil, drawn. 
be flars were ſuch, as whereon Jacob ſaw 
Angels, aſcending and deſcending, bands 
Of guardians bright, when he from Eſau fled 
To Padan-Aram in the field of Lux, 
Dreaming by night under the open ſky, 
And waking cryd, This is the gate of Heav'n, 


I ſhall only ſubjoin the ſame Poet's deſcription of the joys of Heaven, and the happy 
employment of its bleſt inhabitants, | 


The 


Caſt your eyes up to you burning vault, which we all invoke under the name of 
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HEB 

' The multitude of angels, with a ſhout 
(Loud, as from numbers without number; fweet, 
As from blsft voices) utt'ring jay, heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud Hoſanna's fill'd 
Th' eternal regions. Lowly reverent | 
Tow'rds either throne they bow, and to the ground, 
With ſolemn adoration, down they caſt 
Their crowns; inwove with amarant and gol -- 
Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that hike à ſea of jaſper ſhon, 
Impurpled with celeſtial roſes ſmiled. Ws 
Then , crown'd again, their golden harps they took ; 
Harps ever tun d, that ghit'ring by their ſide 
Like quivers bung, and with preamble ſweet 
of charming ſymphony, they introduce 

heir ſacred ſong, and waken raptures high, 

No voice exempt ; no voice but well cou'd jain 
Melodious part, ſuch concord is in Heav'n. 


Among the abſurd conceits of the Jewiſh Rabbins, contained in the Talmud, it is 
aſſerted, that there is a place, where heaven and earth join together ; that Rabbi 
Barchana, going thither, laid his hat on the window of Heaven ; and that going 
to take it again immediately after, it was gone, the motion of the heavens having 


carried it off; ſo that he muſt wait for a revolution of the orbs, to bring it to its 
place again. See PARADISE. | © | 
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Ibid, ver. 3457 


HEBDOME. [Gr.] A ſolemnity of the antient Greeks, in honour of the suda, 
god Apollo. The word fignifies the jeventh day, the ſolemnity being obſerved on procvs in 
the ſeventh day of every lunar month, becauſe one of them was Apollo's birth-day, Heſiodi dies. 


whence he was ſometimes called ESS. Hence Heſiod : 


= = = = = Yun it20v TRE, 
Ti yap Amine ypuotope yeuero Antw* 


For ever 2 ig the ſeventh morn ; 
For Phebus then was of Latona born. 


At this ſolemnity, the Athenians ſung bymns to Apollo, and carried in their hands 
branches of laurel. 


HEBE. The goddeſs of youth, in the Pagan ſyſtem of Theology. She was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno, according to Homer. But other authors relate, that 
Een being invited oy Apollo to an entertainment in the palace of Jupiter, eat 

eartily of ſome wild lettuces, by which means ſhe inſtantly conceived, and after- 


wards brought forth a daughter called Hebe. Jupiter was ſo pleaſed with her beauty, 
that he made her his cup-bearer. 1 


O! de gel rags Zvi xalipuera yo 


Hom. II. lib. 


Kpuolo i fani9w, were e opt rorTvic Hg * 


Neu eevox0 i. 


And now Olympus ſhining gates unfold; 
The gods, with Fove, aſſume their thrones of gold. 
Immortal Hebe, freſh with bloom divine, 


The golden goblet crowns with purple wine. Mr Port. 


Poor Hebe, in the execution of her office, happened once to get a fall, and diſcover 
her nakedneſs ; upon which Jupiter, who was ſhocked at the indecency of the 
thing, turned her out of her office, and gave it to Ganymede. . Afterwards, when 
Hercules was taken up into heaven, Hebe was given him to wife: for which reaſon 


the Athenians conſecrated a common altar to them both. Hebe, at the requeſt of 
Hercules, reſtored Jolaus, the fon of Iphiclus, to youth. 


3 limine 


| 
| 
| 
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- - - - - + - limine conſtitit alto 

Pcene puer, dubiaque tegens lanugine malas, 
Ora reformatus primos Jolaus in annos. 
Hoc illi dederat Junonia muneris Hebe, 
Vita viri precibus. 


, 
Wo + 


Lo, Folaus ſtands before their eyes. 

A youth he flood, and the ſoft down began 

O're his ſmooth chin to ſpread, and promiſe man. 
Hebe L to her huſband's pray rs, 

Inſtilld new vigour, and reſtored his years. Gax. 


Hebe had a famous temple among the Sicyonians, where ſhe was worſhipped under 
2 Dia: ſhe likewiſe a temple at Corinth, which was an aſylum for all 
gitives. 5 
1— Hebe is the daughter of Juno (ſays Cicero) becauſe, by the happy temperature of 
125 the air, all ſorts of trees and herbs produce buds and flowers. 


HEBREWS. See Jews, 
HEBREWS (Ey1sTLE To THE). See EpisTLES or ST Pau. 


Srzen. Br HECALESIA. [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, in honour of Jupiter, 
rn.  firnamed Hecalefius, from Hecale, « borough town of Attica; or from an old woman 
5 v7. in Called Hecale, who had erected a ſtatue to him. This Hecale, when Theſeus was 
upon his expedition againſt the Marathonian bull, entertained him with great 
expreſſions of kindneſs and reſpect, and made prayers and vows to the gods far his 
return. Theſeus, having conquered the bull, on his return, found the good old 


woman dead, and, in gratitude to her memory, ordered that ſhe ſhould be annually 
commemorated at this ſolemnity. 


HECATE. An infernal goddeſs, in the Pagan ſyſtem of Theology. She is the 
ſame as Diana, who was called 7riformis and tergemina, that is, a triple goddeſs, 
being Luna in Heaven, Diana on Earth, and Hecate in Hell. Hence Virgil; 


En. lib. iv. | Tergeminamque Hecaten, tria Virginis ora Diane. 
ver. $11. 
Three-fold Diana, three-fold Hecate. 

Hecate was faid to be the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. She was repreſented with 
a dreadful countenance, a prodigious ſtature, and with ſnakes inſtead of hair. She 
was queen of the infernal regions, and ſuppoſed to be attended by a great number 
of dogs. Hence Tibullus ; | 

Eleg. 2. lib. Sola tenere malas Medez dicitur herbas ; 

i. ver. 53. Sola feros Hecatæ perdomuiſſe canes. 


To her alone Medea's herbs are known, 
And Hecat's dogs are tamed by her alone. DARr. 


Aer The Athenians had a great veneration for this goddeſs, and looked upon her as the 
in Veſpis, 
Pluto. 


protector of their families and children; whence it was cuſtomary to erect ſtatues 
to her before the doors of their houſes. Every new-moon, there was a public ſupper 
provided at the charge of the richer ſort, which was no ſooner brought to the 
accuſtomed place, but the poor people carried all off, giving out, that Hecate had 
devoured it. 

She was called Hecate from the Greek #z2a7@, which ſignifies an hundred; either 
becauſe an hundred victims were offered to her at one time, or becauſe, by her 
decree, thoſe, who die unburied, wander an hundred years upon the banks 
of Styx. | 


3 | | Hecate 


H E G 27% 
Hecate was the goddeſs of Enchantment and Magic. Euſebius gives an account Prep Evang. 
of a magical ſtatue of this goddeſs, of a very extraordinary compoſition, It was fail ker 
to be made by order of Hecate herſelf. They took myrrh, incenſe of Arabia, 
Styrax, and certain animals called «ozaazfuwTa:, which ſome interpret to be lizards, 
others rats, and others moles : they reduced them all to powder, and made of them 
a paſte, which they moulded into the figure of Hecate. All thoſe, who exerciſed 
magic arts, invoked this goddeſs. The ceremonies were performed at midnight, 
by a river- ſide, under a tree called Lotus, by a perſon in an azure-coloured garment, 
who was to dig a deep hole in the ground, and then cut the throat of an ewe-lamb, 
and burn it on a pile of wood over the hole, all the while pouring out honey, and 
calling on Hecate. All being rightly done, certain apparitions, called Hecatæa, 
were ſeen, which changed themſelves into various ſhapes. 


The Sabeans and Thracians facrificed dogs to Hecate, firnamed Trivia, This 
we learn from Ovid. 


Exta canum Triviæ vidi libare Sabæos, Faſt. Ib. 3. 
Et quicunque tuas acolit, Hæme, nives. ver. 389. 


The victim dog at Trivid's altar fell, - 
Slain by Sabeans, to the queen of hell, | 
And thoſe, who round the ſnow-topt Hæmus dwell, 
| Mythologiſts fy, that Hecate is the order and force of the Fates, and repreſents 
the influence they have over human affairs. 


HECATOMB. Among the antient Pagans, was a facrifice of an hundred Eusrar n. 
green. The word is derived from the Greek ixarov g, centum boves. In a larger II. 4. 
ſenſe, it is uſed to denote a facrifice of an hundred animals of any ſort. Others 
derive it from *xa7% fzoac, an hundred feet, and then it muſt have conſiſted of 
only twenty-five animals. Others think, a finite number is here put for an inde- 
finite, by a figure very uſual among the poets ;, and then an Hecatomb means no 
more than a ſacrifice conſiſting of a great number of animals. Laſtly, others will 
have the word derived, not from the number of animals offered, but of perſons 
preſent at the facrifice. | | 

Pythagoras is faid to have facrificed an Hecatomb to the Muſes, through joy and 
gratitude for having diſcovered the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition of the firſt 
book of Euclid, viz. that, in @ rectangled triangle, the ſquare of the bypothenuſe is 
equal to the ſquares of the other two ſides. | 

Julius Capitolinus relates, that, when an Hecatomb was to be ſacrificed, they I Maximo & 
erected for that purpoſe an hundred altars of turf, on each of which they ſacrificed Balbino. 
ohe animal. He adds, that, when the emperors offered Hecatombs, they ſometimes 
conſiſted of an hundred lions, an hundred eagles, or the like. . 

The month, wherein the greateſt number of Hecatombs were uſually ſacrificed, 
was from thence called (ixaTou/2u) Hecatombeum. It began upon the firſt new 
moon after the ſummer ſolſtice, and ſo anſwers to the latter part of June, and the 
firſt part of July. See SACRIFICE. | 


HECAT OM BRA. [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival in honour of Juno, ping 
celebrated by the Argians, and Æginenſians, who were a colony from Argos. It Scholiaſt. 
was ſo called from izamwy%, which ſignifies a ſacrifice of an hundred oxen, it being p. 7. 8. 


uſual, upon the firſt day of this ſolemnity, to offer ſo many to Juno, the remains of 
which were diſtributed among the citizens. 


There was likewiſe an anniverſary ſolemnity, called by this name, in Laconia, 
where they ſacrificed an hundred oxen for the preſervation of the hundred cities, 
which Houriſhed at one time in that country. 


HEGIRA. Arab.] The flight of Mohammed; or the time, when that yy, , x. 
falſe prophet retired from Mecca, with his new proſelytes, to avoid the perſecution or, Bibl. 
of the Coraiſchites, who were then moſt powerful in the city, and could not endure Orient. 
that Mohammed ſhould aboliſh idolatry, and eſtabliſh his new religion. This flight 
happened in the fourteenth year after Mohammed had ſet up for a prophet. 8 
retired to Medina, which he made his place of refidence. 1 
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The Mohammedans have many fabulous traditions concerning this flight of their 
falſe prophet from Mecca to Medina. Having taken a reſolution (fay they) to leave 
the city, he went out one night, being the firſt of the moon, accompanied only by 
Abubeker, his father-in-law, and paſſed the night in a grotto, diſtant about an hour's 
journey from Mecca. As ſoon as his retreat was known in the city, the Coraiſ- 
chites, his declared enemies, went in purſuit of him, and arrived at the entrance of 
the grotto, early the next morning, But, that ſame night, a large tree had miracy- 
louſly grown up at the mouth of the cave, in which the prophet was concealed, and 
what opening was left was covered over with a large ſpider's web. This being a plain 
indication that no one was in that cave, the Coraiſchites went away, and Mohammed 
eſcaped the purſuit of his enemies. They add, that, when Abubeker ſaw the 
Coraiſchites approach, he was ſeized with great fear, and faid to Mohammed, if 
theſe men hold down their heads never fo little, they will infallibly ſee us. But 
Mohammed boldly replied, you think we are but two in the cave ; you are miſtaken, 
there is a third, and it is God, who is with us, and protects us. 

Mohammed before he quitted Mecca, having given permiſſion to his diſciples to 
leave the city, they accordingly went away in great numbers. The Coraiſchites, 
ſurprized at this deſertion of the people, held a council, at which the devil (they 
ſay) was preſent, under the figure of an able and experienced old man. One of the 
aſſembly having propoſed to ſecure the perſon of Mohammed, and impriſon him for 
life, the devil rejected this advice, alledging that, as he had a great many concealed 
friends in the city, they would certainly find the means of ſetting him at liberty, 
Another then propoſed to baniſh him, and let him go where he pleaſed: but the 
devil was not of this opinion ; for, faid he, whereyer he goes, he will ſeduce 
a great number of people, and perhaps be in a condition to make war againft us. 
But Abougehel, one of Mohammed's greateſt enemies, was for erecting a high 
court of juſtice, and for trying, and condemning him to death. This propoſition 
the devil approved of; but the angel Gabriel apprized Mohammed of all that 
had paſſed, who immediately made his eſcape out of the city, as has been 
related. _ | pong 

This flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina is the famous Maſſulman 
Era, or period, from which the Arabians begin their computations. It is called 
ſimply the Hegira, or Flight ; and it began on the 16th of July, in the year of 
the Julian Period 5335, of Chriſt 622, on the 15th of the Sun's cycle, the 15th 


of the Moon, and the 1oth of the Indiction. This was in the reign of the Emperor 
Heraclius. h 


HELCESAITES. See ELoESAITES. 
8. HELENA'S-DAY. A feſtival in the Romiſh Church, on the 18th of 


: Auguſt. This ſaint was the Empreſs Helena, e of the Emperor Conſtantine, 


and the perſon, who diſcovered the croſs of Chri 
in the ground. See CRoss. | 

It is related, in the Breviary of Pope Pius V, that Helena, being ſent by her 
ſon Conſtantine to the Holy Land, to find out the wood of the holy croſs, found 
there, inſtead of it, a marble ſtatue of Venus; but that, the ground being dug, 
three croſſes were found, as alſo the title, which had been faſtened to the croſs of 
Chriſt, It is added, that the true croſs was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a miracle; 
for Macarius, then Biſhop of Rome, having applied two of them to a fick woman, 


ſhe received no benefit thereby, but, upon the application of the third, was 
inſtantly healed. 


„after it had been ſo long buried 


HELIOGABALUS. See ELAGABAL us. 


HELL. Tho' there are various ſignifications of this word, yet it is here to be 
underſtood only in a reſtrained ſenſe, to denote the place of divine puniſhment, after 
death, in contradiſtinction to Heaven, the place of divine recompence ; ſo that, as in 
the latter the ſouls of good men receive the due reward of their virtuous actions, in 
the former the ſouls of wicked men are juſtly puniſhed for their bad actions. 

As all religions have ſuppoſed a future ſtate of exiſtence after this life, ſo all have 


their Hell, or place of torment, in which the wicked are ſuppoſed to be 


puniſhed. 


The 
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The Hell of the antient Pagans was divided into two manſions; the one on the 
right hand, pleaſant and delightful, appointed for the ſouls of good men; the other 
on the left, a region of miſery and torment, appointed for the wicked. The latter 


only was Hell, in the preſent reſtrained ſenſe of the word. Virgil mentions this 
partition in the fallowing verſes. 


Hic locus eſt, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas; En. lib. vi. 
Dextera, quæ Ditis magni ſub mania tendit ; ver. 540. 
Hac iter Elyſium nobis: at læva malorum 

Exercet pœnas, & ad impia Tartara tendit, 


Tis here in different paths the way divides : 

The right to Pluto's golden palace guides; 

The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends, © 

The ſeat of night profound, and puniſh'd fiends. DRYDEN. 


Lucian has given us a fabulous deſcription of the Pagan Hell, which he juſtly De Lud, 
ridicules, as an invention of the poets. * The people (fays he) impoſed on by the 
* poets, and particularly Heſiod and Homer, came to be perſuaded, that there is a 
* ſubterraneous place, very deep and gloomy, where the dead are detained in eternal 
and inviſible chains. — The whole country is ſurrounded with great rivers, whoſe 
very names are terrible; Styx, Phlegethon, Cocytus ; not to mention Acheron, 
a great lake juſt at the entrance, which exhales ſo groſs a vapour, that birds cannot 
* fly over it without immediately dying. At the deſcent, you find an Adamantine 
gate, guarded by Aacus, a couſin- german of Pluto, together with Cerberus, a 
* triple-headed dog, who highly carefſes comers, but barks terribly at thoſe, who 
* would go out. Beyond is a great field of daffodils, through which glides the 
river Lethe, a mortal enemy to memory, if we may believe thoſe, who have 
formerly returned from thence ; tho it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that, after having 
* drank of this river, they ſhould remember any thing of the matter. Pluto and 
0 


Proſerpine ſway the ſcepter of theſe regions. — Their miniſters are, Pain, 
Horrors, and the Furies, without mentioning Minos and Rhadamanthus, who 
are both very ſevere in the execution of juſtice. — The wicked are racked and 
tortured ſuitably to their crimes ; ſome in fire, others on gibbets or wheels : this 
man 1s conſtrained to rowl ſtones, which run back again, up ſteep hills ; another 
to fetch water in a pot full of holes; another is preyed upon by vultures, or dies 
of thirſt, tho' he is up to his chin in water. | 
Of all the .poets, Virgil is the moſt. particular in his deſcription of Hell, having 
carried his hero thither, and given him a full view of thoſe infernal regions, At the 
very entrance fit a group of the moſt horrid phantoms. X 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus Orci, En. lib: vi. 
Luctus & ultrices poſuere cubilia Cure ; * 
Pallenteſque habitant Morbi, triſtiſque Senectus, 

Et Metus, & maleſuada Fames, & turpis Egeſtas; 

Terribiles viſu forme ; Lethumque, Laborque : 
Tum conſanguineus Lethi Sopor, & mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque 1 in limine Bellum, 
Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, & Diſcordia demens, 


Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. 


Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of Hell, 

Revengeful cares, and ſullen ſorrows quell ; 

And pale diſeaſes, and repining age ; 

Want, fear, and famine's unrefiſted rage. 

Here toils, and death, and death's half-brother, ſleep, 

Forms terrible to vieu, their centry keep: 

With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind, 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. 

The Furies iron beds, an firife that ſhakes 

Her hiſſing treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. DRYDEN, 
3 
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The Poet 'mentions many other dreadful apparitions, ſuch as Gorgons, Harpyes, 
Chimæras, and the like. He next gives a lively deſcription of Charon, the old 


ferry-man of Hell, whoſe buſineſs it was, to carry over the ghoſts acroſs the river 
Styx. See CHAron, and STYX. 


[bid, ver. 432. 


Ibid. ver. 548. 


Ibid. ver. 566. 


The office of Minos, one of the judges of Hell, is thus deſcribed : 


Quæſitor Minos urnam movet : ille filentum 
Conciliumque vocat, vitaſque & crimina diſcit. 


Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, 

And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears : 
Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rowls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls, Id. 


The proſpe& of Tartarus, or the region of the damned, is ſtrongly painted in 
the following lines. 


Reſpicit Æneas ſubito, & ſub rupe ſiniſtra 
Mecenia lata videt, triplici circumdata muro 
Quz rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis 
Tartareus Phlegethon, torquetque ſonantia ſaxa. 
Porta adverſa ingens, ſolidoque adamante columne ; 
Vis ut nulla virum, non ipfi exſcindere ferro 
Cœlicolæ valeant : ſtat ferrea turris ad auras : 
Tiſiphoneque ſedens, palla ſuccincta cruenta, 
Veſtibulum exſomnis ſervat nocteſque dieſque. 
Hinc exaudiri gemitus, & ſæva ſonare 
Verbera; tum ſtridor ferri, tractæque catenæ. 


The Hero, looking on the left, eſpy d 

A hbfty tow'r, and ſtrong on every 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon furrdunds, 
Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds, | i 
And preſs d between the rocks the bellowing = reſounds, 

Wide is the fronting gate, and, raiſed on high 


' With adamantine columns, threats the ſky. 
Vaan is the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, 


To cruſh the pillars, which the pike ſuſtain. 

Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear d; 

And dire Tiſipbone there keeps the ward: 

Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obſervant of the ol that paſs the downward way. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains 
Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. d. 


The Sibyl, who accompanies Eneas in his journey, acquaints him, that this is 
the reſidence of Rhadamanthus, another judge of Hell. y | 


Gnoſſius hæc Rhadamanthus habet, duriſſima regna, 
Caſtigatque auditque dolos; ſubigitque fateri, 

Quæ quis apud ſuperos, furto lætatus inani, 
Diſtulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. 


Theſe are the realms of unrelenting Fate, 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſlate. 
He hears and judges each committed crime ; 
Enguires into the manner, place, and time. 


The conſcious wretch muſt all his acts reveal, 
Toth to confeſs, unable to conceal ; | 


From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To the laſt hour of unrepenting death, Id. 
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The opening of the Adamantine gate diſcovers to ÆRneas the inmoſt receſſes of Ibid. =. 
Tartarus, or Hell; which (according to the poet) is twice as deep, as the earth is 7 28 
diſtant from the ſkies. Here Mneas ſees various perſons condemned to puniſhment, 


the Giants, Salmoneus, Tityon, Ixion, &c. as alſo the different kinds and forms of 
torture ; which are ſo numerous, that the poet concludes ; 


Non, mihi fi linguæ centum ſint, oraque centum, Ibid, ver. 625 
Ferrea vox, omnes ſcelerum comprendere formas, 
Omnia pœnarum percurrere nomina poſſim. 


Had JI an hundred mouths, an hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs, inſpired with iron lungs ; 
J cou'd not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 


Nor half the puniſbments thoſe crimes have met. DRYDEN. 


The philoſophers were of opinion, that the infernal regions were at an equal 
diſtance from all parts of the earth : nevertheleſs it was the opinion of ſome, that 
there were certain paſſages, which led thither ; as the river Lethe near the Syrtes, 
and the Acheruſian cave in Epirus. At Hermione, it was thought, there was a very 
ſhort way to Hell ; for which reaſon the people of that country never put the fare 
into the mouths of the dead, to pay their paſſage. Ulyſſes, according to Homer, 
went by ſea to the country of the Cimmerians, in order to go thither ; and Æneas 
went thither by the cave of the lake Avernus. 

It is an opinion of ſome learned men, that, when the Jeus became converſant Carmer, 
with the Greeks, they began to enquire into what Homer, and the other antient _ 5 
poets, had faid of Tartarus and the Elyſian fields, and that then, and not before, the : 
Jewiſh doctors were obſerved to be divided in their ſentiments, ſome having adopted 
what the Greeks ſaid, and others adhering to the received opinions of their country. 

And this diviſion, it is pretended, produced the ſets, which afterwards appeared 

among the Jews: thoſe of the Phariſees and Eſſenes were more favourable to the 

opinions of the Greeks ; and that of the Sadducees more conformable to the antient 

tradition of the Hebrews. But, upon a nearer examination of the writings of the 
Hebrews, they ſeem to have thought and ſpoke in a manner almoſt like the Greeks, 

before Homer, Heſiod, and the moſt antient Greek poets. Moſes ſpeaks of à fire Deut. i, 
kindled in God's anger, which ſhall burn to the loweſt Hell. The author of the book 22. 

of Job ſays; Hell is naked before God, and deſtruction hath no covering. Solomon, Job xxvi. 6. 
ſpeaking of a debauched woman, ſays ; Her feet go down to death; her ſteps take hold 

on Hell. The author of the 88th Pfalm ſays to God; Shall thy wonders be known Ver. 12. 
in the dark ? and thy righteouſneſs in the land of forgetfulneſs ? Here is the very Lethe 

of the Greeks. Theſe authors lived all before Homer and Heſiod. Ifaiah mentions 

the fire of the damned, which never ſhall be quenched. It is true, he was almoſt 1%. vi, 
cotemporary with Homer and Heſiod, but ſeems to have had no manner of know- * 

ledge of their writings. The fame prophet, ſpeaking of the fall of the King of 
Babylon, ſays to him; Hell from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy Ih. xiv. 
coming. Then, by a beautiful Praſopopeia, he introduces the dead greeting his 9 7% 11. 
arrival among them : Art thou become alſo weak as we? Art thou become like unto us ? 

Thy pomp is brought down to the grave; the worm is ſpread under thee, and the worms 

cover thee. | 

The Tews placed Hell in the center of the earth, and believed it to be ſituated 
under waters and mountains. According to them, there are three paſſages leading 
toit. The firſt is in the wilderneſs; and by that Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
deſcended into Hell. The ſecond is in the ſea ; becauſe Jonah, who was thrown 
into the ſea, cried to God out of the belly of Hell. The third is in Jerufalem ; Jonah ii. 1. 
becauſe it is ſaid, She fire of the Lord is in Zion, and his furnace is in eruſalem. Il. xi. 9. 
They likewiſe acknowledged ſeven degrees of pain in Hell, becauſe they find this 
place called by ſeven different names in ſcripture, Tho' they believed, that infidels, 
and perſons eminently wicked, will continue for ever in Hell, yet they maintained, 
that every Jew, who is not infected with ſome hereſy, and has not acted contrary 
to the points mentioned by the rabbins, will not be puniſhed therein, for any other 
crimes, above a year at moſt. Some of the rabbins, as Maimonides and Abrabanel, 
aſſert, that, after a certain time, the ſouls of wicked men will be annihilated. The 
acknowledged three different ſorts of torment in Hell ; cold, heat, and deſpair. 
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The author of the fourth book of Eſdras places the ſouls of the damned between 
fire and water, having fire on the right, and water on the left, and being equally 
tormented by both. The rabbins believe, that God took from Hell the water 
wherewith he drowned the world, and the fire with which he burnt Sodom. 
Diſſert, onthe The idolaters of India believe, that Hell is not only under the earth, which we 
14 inhabit, but alſo under the ſeven other worlds, which they ſuppoſe to be beneath us. 
apud Rel. Cer. The preſident of Hell, whoſe buſineſs it is to fee the ſentence of puniſhment exe- 
V. III. cuted, is called Thamadar Maraja. He has a ſecretary, called Xitragupten, who, 
during the life of a man, writes down all his good and evil actions, and, as ſoon as 
he is dead, preſents a memorial to the preſident, who executes juſtice on the deceaſed 
with the ſtricteſt impartiality. After a ſoul has been puniſhed according to its 
demerits, it returns back to earth, and animates a new body. If a Bramin, in his 
life-time, has been too converſant with a certain people, called Autres, he is ſen- 
tenced to be born ſixteen millions of times, in the meaneſt and moſt contemptible 
tribe, They believe, that the damned undergo a great variety cf tortures, and that 
there are venomous beaſts there, to torment the guilty. Before the ſouls arrive 
there, they are obliged to ſwim over a river of fire, called Vaicarany, whoſe paſſage 
is moſt dreadful and tormenting. But, to ſoften the rigour of this inevitable paſſage, 
the prieſts aſſure the people, that, if a dying man takes a cow by the tail, and 
preſents it to a Bramin, with a ſum of money, he will have a very quick paſlage 
over the fiery river, and not be in the leaſt affected by it. 
Hr p Re A Perfian author, ſpeaking of Hell, tells us of ſome unhappy ſouls, who are 
ir. plunged up to the neck in black and chilly waters; of others, who are doomed to 
dwell in dark dungeons full of ſmoke, amongſt dangerous and loathſome reptiles. 
He ſpeaks of devils, who are for ever venting their ſpleen againſt the damned. Here 
hangs a ſoul by the feet, which is doomed to be baſtinadoed. There ſtands 
another, ſentenced to be for ever periſhing with hunger and thirſt. In another place 
hangs a woman, who, in her life-time, was a notorious ſcold, with her tongue 
lolling out of the nape of her neck. | 
DHI Bibi . The Muſulmans believe the eternity of rewards and puniſhments in another life. 
Orient. p. 47. Nevertheleſs there is a paſſage in the Koran, by which Mohammed may ſeem to 
have been of the opinion of Origen, in relation to the torments of the damned. 
Chap. Houd. It is this; As for the damned, they ſhall be in fire, where they ſhall cry and groan, 
as long as the heavens and the earth endure, unleſs God ordain otherwiſe. But moſt of 
the interpreters underſtand the expreſſion, as long as the heavens and the earth endure, 
to denote, after the Arabian manner of ſpeaking, an infinite duration. The cries 
and groans of the damned are exprefſed by two words, which ſignify the braying 
of an aſs. . 
Id. ib. p. The Muſſulman Arabs call Hell Gehennem ; a word manifeſtly borrowed from the 
368. Gebenna of the Jews and Chriſtians. They have a kind of Mythology, according 
to which there are rivers and trees in Hell, as well as in Paradiſe. The tree, which 
they call Zacoum, whoſe fruit is the heads of devils, is the moſt terrible of all. An 
angel, whom they call Thabeþh, i. e. the executioner, preſides, as God's delegate, in 
Hell. In the Koran it is ſaid, that Hell has ſeven gates; the firſt for the Muſſul- 
mans, the ſecond for the Chriſtians, the third for the Jews, the fourth for the 
Sabians, the fifth for the Magians, the fixth for the Pagans, and the ſeventh for the 
hypocrites of all religions. In the chapter Aaraf, the damned are faid to beg of the 
bleſſed, that they would ſprinkle them with that water, which they have in abun- 
dance, to quench their thirſt ; a circumſtance plainly borrowed from the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus, in the goſpel. The greateſt of all the miſeries of the 
damned, fay the Mohammedans, is their ſeparation from God, by which they are 
deprived of the beatific viſion. 


This dreadful place of puniſhment is deſcribed in the moſt lively colours by cur 
poet Milton. | 


Bock I. ver. A dungeon horrible, on all fides round, 
61. As one great furnace, flamed : yet from thoſe flames 
No light, but rather darkneſs viſible, 
Served only to diſcover fights of woe: 
d Regions of ſorrow ! doleful ſhades ! where peace 
reſt can never dwell; hope never comes, 


That 
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That comes to all: but torture without end | 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever burning ſulphur unconſumed. 
Again; . 
— = - Through many a dark and dreary vale Book II. ver. 
They paſs d, and many a region dolorous, 618. 
O're many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhades of death ; 
A univerſe of death ! which God by curſe 
Created evil ; for evil only good ; 
Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 
Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable ; and worſe 
Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear concerved, 
Gorgons, and Hydra's; and Chimara's dire. 


The poet forgets not the gates of HELL. 
And thrice threefold the gates: three folds were braſs, Book II. ver. 


ö . 645. 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock ; 45 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 

Yet unconſumed. 


Theſe, by a beautiful allegory, he ſuppoſes, were firſt opened by Sin. 
Thus ſaying, from her fide the fatal key, Book II. ver: 


Sad inſtrument of all our woe ! ſhe took ; To 
And tow'rds the gate rolling her beſtial train, 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up-drew ; 
Which, but herſelf, not all the Stygian pow'rs 
Cou'd once have moved; then in the key-hole turns 
Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
| Of maſſy iron, or ſolid rock, with eaſe 
Unfaſtens: on a ſudden open fly, 
With 1mpetuous recoil, and jarring ſound, 
J infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook 
Of Erebus. She open'd, but to ſhut | 
Excelld her pow'r : the gates wide open ſtood, 
That with extended wings a banner'd hoſt, 
$ Under ſpread enfigns marching, might paſs through, 
3 With horſe and chariots rank'd in looſe array: 
So wide they flood, and, like a furnace mouth, 


Caſt forth redounding ſmoke, and ruddy flame. 
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The ſituation of Hell, with reſpect to Heaven and this world, is thus deſcribed-: 


- = = - = - - - - [n little ſpace Book X. ver. 
The confines met of Empyrean heav'n, 25 320. 
And of this world; and on the left hand, Hell. 


I ſhall only add the fame poet's deſcription of the torments of the damned, 


22323 -.- The parching air Book II. ver. 
Burns frore, and cold performs th fect of fire. 594: 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies haled, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 
Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce ! 
From beds of raging fire, to ſtarve in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round, 

3 | 
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34 Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. 
They ferry over the Lethean ſound 
Both to and fro, their forrow to augment, 
And wiſh, and ſtruggle as they paſs, to reach 
The tempting fiream, with one ſmall drop to loſe 
In fweet forgetfulneſs all pain and woe, 
All in one moment, and ſo near the brink. 
But fate withſtands, and, to oppoſe ti attempt, 
| Meduſa and Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itſelf the water flies 
All taſte of living weight ; as once it fled 
The hp of Tantalus. 


Among Chr:i/tians, there are two controverted queſtions in relation to Hell. The 
one concerns it's Locality : the other the Duration of its torments. 

The Locality, or place, of Hell, and the reality of its fire, began firſt to be con- 
troverted by Origen. That Father, interpreting the ſcripture account metaphorically, 
makes Hel/ to conſiſt, not in external puniſhments, but in a conſciouſneſs, or ſenſe, 
of guilt, and a remembrance of paſt pleaſures. But the generality of Chriſtians 
admitted a local Hell, and, conceiving the earth to be an extended plain, and the 
heavens an arch drawn over the ſame, they took Hell to be a place in the earth, the 
fartheſt diſtant from Heaven; and conſequently their Hell was our Antipodes. 
Tertullian repreſents the Chriſtians of his time, as believing Hell to be an abyſs in 
the center of the earth ; which opinion was founded chiefly on what is faid of 
Chriſt's deſcent in Hades or Hell. | 3 

Among the moderns, Mr Whiſton has advanced a new hypotheſis. According 
to him, the Comets are ſo many Hells, 'appointed, in their trajectories or obits, alter- 
nately to carry the damned into the confines of the Sun, there to be ſcorched by its 


violent heat, and then to return with them beyond the orb of Saturn, there to 


ſtarve in thoſe cold and diſmal regions. Another modern author, not ſatisfied with 
any hypotheſis hitherto advanced, aſſigns the Sun to be the local Hell. His chief 
arguments, in defence of this opinion, are; 19. The Sun's capacity. He thinks no 
one will deny the Sun to be capacious enough to receive all the damned conveni- 
ently ; which cannot be faid of the center of the earth, where ſome have placed 
Hell. Nor will fire be wanting in a place, which abounds with ſuch Pyrenean 
mountains of ſulphur, and ſo many Atlantic oceans of ſcalding bitumen. 29. It's 
diſtance from, and oppoſition to, the Empyreum, which has uſually been looked 
upon as the local Heaven. And this diſtance ſquares very well with the rich man's 


ſeeing Abraham afar off, and the great gulf between them, which this author 


takes to be the ſolar vortex. 39. The early and almoſt univerſal idolatry 
paid to the Sun; it being very natural to ſuppoſe, that the devil, who drew 


men into fin, ſhould put them upon worſhipping his throne, or place of 
reſidence. | e ta 


Avcusr. de As to the ſecond queſtion, viz. The duration of Hell torments; we have Origen 


civit. dei. lib. 


xxi. c. 17. 


again at the head of thoſe, who deny that they are eternal; it being that Father's 
opinion, that not only men, but devils, after a due courſe of puniſhment, ſuitable 


to their reſpective crimes, ſhall be pardoned, and reſtored to Heaven. The chief 


principle, . upon which Origen built his opinion, was, the nature of puniſhment, 
which he took to be emendatory, applied only, as phyſic, for the recovery of the 
patient's health. The chief objection to the eternity of Hell torments, amongſt 
modern writers, is, the diſproportion between temporary crimes and eternal puniſh- 
ments. Thoſe, who maintain the affirmative, ground their belief on the ſcripture- 
account, which repreſents the pains of Hell under the figure of a worm which never 
dies, and a fire which is not quenched. And they particularly inſiſt upon the decla- 
ration of our Saviour ; Theſe ſhall go way into everlaſting puniſhment, but the righteous 
into life eternal; where the fame word («:@&»:©-) being uſed to denote the duration 
both of the joys of Heaven, and the pains of Hell, if, with reſpe& to the former, 
it denotes (what is univerſally granted) an eternal duration, it muſt likewiſe (ſay 


they) denote an eternal duration with reſpect to the latter, 


HELLENISTS. See JE Ws. | 
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HEMERO-BAPTIS TS. A ſect among the Jews, fo called, becauſe they Erin. lib. i 
waſhed themſelves every day, making holineſs to conſiſt in thoſe daily ablutions. 

They were Phariſees in every thing, except that, with the Sadducees, they denied 

a reſutrection. Probably, theſe © were the perſons, who found fault with our Mark xvii. 

Saviour's diſciples for eating with unwaſhen hands. . b 
D' Herbelot tells us, that the diſciples of St John, Baptiſt, who, in the firſt ?. 42. 
ages of the church, were called Hemero-baptiſts, and the number of whom is 
conſiderable among the Jews, have ſince that time formed a fect,” or rather 
religion apart, under the name of Mendai Fabia. Our travellers call them 
Chriſtians of St Jobn Baptiſt, becauſe they uſed a kind of baptiſm different 


from ours; and they have been confounded with the Sabians, who are a very 
different ſe.” 


HENOTICON OF ZENO. A decree, or edict, of the Emperor Zeno, * Wat 9 
dated at Conſtantinople in the year 482; by which he pretended to reconcile all the : | 
parties in religion under one faith. For this reaſon the decree was called Henoticon qi aut 
tin, which ſignifies union, or. uniting. It is generally agreed, that Peter, the falſe Neſtorii, &c. 

atriarch of Alexandria, and Acacius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, were the authors © *. 
of this decree, and that their deſign was to compliment the Emperor with a right 
of preſcribing regulations in matters of faith. Zeno was caught by their flattery, 
and by his order the Henoticon was drawn up. 

It preſently appeared, that the emperor, by this decree, arrogated to himſelf the 
right of being head of the Church, and that it covertly favoured the Eutychian 
heretics, who approved the council of Chalcedon. Accordingly Pope Simplicius 
condemned the Henoticon, in the year 483, and cited Acacius, who had been the 
chief promoter of it, to appear before him at Rome. But it was not till the year 
7 8, that it was entirely ſuppreſſed, in the reign of the Emperor Juſtin, and the 

ontificate of Hormiſdas ; when the name of the Emperor Zeno was effaced out 


of the Diptychs, or ſacred regiſters of ſuch deceaſed perſons, for whom they offered 
up particular prayers. | 


HEPHAISTAA. [Gr.] An antient Athenian feſtival, in honour of Vulcan, Pavsax. i 
called by the Greeks Hęaig .. The chief ceremony was a race with torches, in ici 
the academy ; the manner of which was thus : The antagoniſts were three young 
men, one of whom, appointed by lot, took a lighted torch in his hand, and began 
his courſe: if the torch was extinguiſhed before he arrived at his journey's end, 
he delivered it to the ſecond, and he in like manner to the third. The victory was 
his, who carried the torch lighted to the. end of the race. To this ſucceſſive 
delivering of the torch, from one to the other, there are frequent alluſions in 


authors, who uſually compare it to the turns and viciſſitudes of human affairs. 
Thus Lucretius : 


Inque brevi ſpatio mutantur ſæcla animantum, | Lib. i. 
Et quaſi curſores vitai lampada tradunt. ver. 77. 


So things by turns increaſe, by turns decay, 
Like racers, bear the lamp of life, and live; 
And, their race done, their lamps to others give. CREECH. 


HERACLEIA. [Gr.] An antient Athenian feſtival, celebrated every fifth Por lux, 

year in honour of Hercules. F 
The Thiſbians alſo, and Thebans, obſerved a ſolemn feſtival in honour of Her- Id. lib. i. c. 1. 

cules, ſirnamed Miauy, becauſe apples (wnaa) were offered to him. The original 

of which cuſtom was this. It having been uſual in former times to offer a ſheep at 

this ſolemnity, it happened once, that the river Aſopus had ſo far overflowed its 

banks, that it could not be forded, which prevented the coming of the victim. T he 

word , in Greek, is ambiguous, and ſignifies both a ſheep and an apple; 

which ſome of the boys being aware of, they performed the holy rites in ſport, 

oftering, inſtead of a ſheep, an apple, which they ſupported with four ſticks, 

in imitation of feet, placing two more upon the top of it, to branch out like horns. 

23 Was mightily taken with the jeſt, and the cuſtom afterwards prevailed 

in earneſt, | | 
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Comment. in 
S. Joh. 


Epir n. Hæ- 
ref, 36. 


Pindari Scho- 
liaſt. Olymp. 
77 8. 


Hor. Od. 3. 
lib. iii. ver. 9. 


H E R 

At Lindus, there was a ſolemnity in honour of Hercules; at which nothing was 

heard but execrations and ill-boding words; inſomuch that if any perſon let fall a 
lucky ſpeech, he was thought to have pete the holy rites. | 


There was another feſtival of Hercules at Coos, on which the prieſt officiated in 
woman's apparel, 


HERACLEONITEsS. A ſect of Chriſtian Heretics, followers of Heracleon, 
of whom Origen gives a large account. He refined upon the Gnoſtic divinity, and, 
in order to 8 himſelf the head of a ſect, departed from the uſual expoſition of 
many texts of ſcripture, and ſometimes changed the reading, to make it comp] 
with his notions. He maintained, that the world was not the immediate production 
of the Son of God, but that he was only the occaſional cauſe of its being created 
by the Demiurgus. The Heracleonites denied the authority of the prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament, maintaining that they were meer random ſounds in 
the air, and that St John the Baptiſt was the, only true voice, which directed 
to the Meſſiah. 


HERAIA. [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, obſerved, at Argos, in honour 
of Juno, called by the Greeks Hen. It was obſerved, likewiſe, by the Æginenſians 
and Samians, being both colonies from Argos. The ceremonies were as follows. 
They made two proceſſions to the temple of the goddeſs: one by men in armour ; 
and a ſecond, in which the prieſteſs of Juno, who was always a matron of the 
firſt quality, was drawn in a chariot by white oxen, Being arrived at the temple, 
they offered an hecatomb, or ſacrifice of an hundred oxen. 

We find another feſtival of this name, celebrated every fifth year at Elis, where 
ſixteen matrons were . davanNn to weave a garment for the goddeſs. There were 
likewiſe games, in which young virgins contended for the victory. This name was 
alſo given to a ſolemn day of mourning, at Corinth, for Medea's children, who 
were buried in the temple of Juno Aſcræa. TEE 


HERCULES. One of the moſt renowned heroes of Pagan antiquity, deified 
after his death, and worſhipped by the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Phani- 
cians, &c. It was his heroic courage and conſtancy of mind, that raiſed him to the 
dignity of a god. | 


Hac arte Pollux, & vagus Hercules 
Innixus, arces attigit igneas. 


Theſe were the paths their heroes trod : 
Theſe acts made Hercules a god. WaLsn. 


There were ſo many Hercules's in antiquity, that Cicero aſks the queſtion, which 
of them it was that the Romans adored : but he preſently anſwers, that it was Her- 


cules, the ſon of Jupiter and Alcmena. Every one knows how Jupiter impoſed 


Lib. iv. c. 40. 


HE ROD. lib. 


iii. c. 43. 


MaAackoB. 


Sat. lib. 1. 


upon Alcmena, by aſſuming the ſhape of Amphytrion. The poets, both antient 
and modern, have ſung of this adyenture. The preſent article is no farther concerned 
with this hero, than as a god, or object of religious worſhip, and therefore I paſs 
by the poetical hiſtory of his life and heroic actions. 

Diodorus Siculus relates, that Hercules was no ſooner ranked among the gods, but 
Juno, who had ſo violently perſecuted him in his life-time on earth, adopted him 
for her ſon, and loved him with all the tenderneſs of a good mother. 'The cere- 
mony of this adoption was as follows. Juno laid herſelf on a bed, as if in labour, 
and placed Hercules in ſuch a manner, that he fell to the ground as from under 
her petticoats. Hercules was afterwards married to Hebe; but he refuſed the 
honour, which Jupiter deſigned him, of being ranked with the twelve gods, alledg- 
ing that there was no vacancy, and that it would be unreaſonable to degrade any 
other god, in order to make room for him. | 

The Egyptians reckoned their Hercules to be ſeventeen thouſand years older than 
their King Amaſis. The Tyrians were more modeſt, and only reckoned their 
Hercules to be as old as their city, which was two thouſand three hundred years. 
Both theſe people paid an extreme veneration to this hero. They antiently 


repreſented 
S. 
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repreſented him in no form, and his temple had no images in it; an undeniable 
inſta f his high antiquity. ; 

Y The worſhi cf Heraules began very early in Italy. Evander, in Virgil, cele- 
brates a Rival in honour of this god, and acquaints Æneas, that it was in memory 
of his having killed the monſter Cacus. | 


—— Sævis, hoſpes Trojane, periclis 2 vili. 
Servati facimus, meritoſque novamus honores. N 
Saved from danger, with a grateful ſenſe, 
The merits of a god ve recompenſe. DRYDEN. 

Potitius (he adds) was the founder of this anniverſary ſolemnity, and the Pinarian 

family had the care of the ſacred rites, 
Ex illo celebratus honos, lætique minores — TR 


Servavere diem, primuſque Potitius . autor, 

Et domus Herculei cuſtos Pinaria facri 

Hanc aram luco ſtatuit ; quæ maxima ſemper 
Dicetur nobis, & erit quæ maxima ſemper. 


From that auſpicious day, with rites divine, 
We worſhip at the hero's holy ſhrine. 
Potitius firſt ordain'd theſe annual vors: 
1 0 As prieſts, were added the Pinarian houſe ; 
Who 72 this altar in the ſacred ſhade, 
Where honours, ever due, for ever ſhall be paid. DRYD EV. 


Hercules was worſhipped by the antient Latins under the name of Dius or Divus 

Fidius, that is, the guarantee, or protector of faith, promiſed or ſworn. They had 

a cuſtom of calling this deity to witneſs, by a ſort of oath conceived in theſe terms; 

Me Dius Fidius, that is ſo help me the god Fidius, or Hercules. The Romans erected | 
many temples and altars to Hercules. There was in the Forum Boarium, or Dion. Har 
ox-market, at Rome, a very antient altar dedicated to this god, faid to be built by © 
Evander. It was remaining in the time of Auguſtus, and was called Ara maxima. 


Martial mentions a temple of Hercules near the Porta Capena. He calls him the 


lefſer Hercules, out of flattery to Domitian, who aſſumed the name of Hercules. 


Capena grandi porta qua pluit gutta - -- Lib. in. Pix 
Et qua puſilli fervet Herculis ſacrum, &c. 47. 


Where, near the gate Capena, numbers preſs, 
And crowd the ſhrine of Hercules the Leſs. 


There were ſeveral other temples of Hercules at Rome. He had one juſt without 

the gate Collina; another on the hill Aventinus, dedicated to him under the title 

of The Conqueror; a third without the Latin gate; a fourth on the hill Quirinalis. 

Two others were erected to him in the Flaminian Circus, one under the title of the 
Guardian, the other under that of the Hercules of the Muſes. This temple was ks 
common to the Muſes and Hercules, becauſe it was believed, that this Greciaͤn 
heroe had taught Evander Letters, when he came into Italy. Authors mention 
another temple of this god, under the name of Hercules Propugnator, in which 

thoſe ſoldiers, who had ſerved all the years required of them, and Gladiators, who 

were diſmiſſed from farther ſervice, hung up their arms and bucklers. Thus Horace, 
ſpeaking of a famous Gladiator, fays ; 


> ------ == Veianius, armis 2 pF lib. 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro. 


The fencer Vejan, now grown weak with age, 
Lives quietly at home and leaves the flage, 
His arms in great Alcides temple placed. CREECH. 


Pliny 
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Pliny obſerves, that the ſtatue of Hercules, in the ox-market, ſhared in ſome 
meaſure in the honours of the Roman triumphs « for, upon thoſe occaſions, it was 


dreſſed in a Toga, and embroidered tunic ; and ſome pretend, it was carried in 
proceſſion before the General's chariot. 


The ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes has preſerved a remarkable ſtory of Diagoras, in 


relation to a ſtatue of Hercules. That philoſopher, who made a jeſt of the Theo- 


logy of thoſe times, came one day to a bad inn, where he could get nothing to eat 


LACTANT. 
hb. 1. e. 21. 


but lentils, and had no wood to boil them: but, accidentally ſpying, in a corner 
of the houſe, an old ſtatue of Hercules, he ſeized the idol, and, with a ſneer, 
begged of this god to help him in his diſtreſs. Come, ſaid he, and compleat your 


glory : add a thirteenth labour to the twelve, which have immortalized your name. 


IT have lentils to boil, and without your aſſiſtance am like to 4 my dinner. This ſaid, 
he broke the wooden ſtatue in pieces, and lighted a fire with it. 


The ſacred rites of Hercules were celebrated, in a very extraordinary manner, at 
Lindus, a town in the iſland of Rhodes. The occaſion was this. Hercules, 


coming thither, and being preſſed with hunger, took an ox by force from a country- 
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man, who was ploughing, and eat it up before his face, the peaſant all the while 
curſing and reviling him with the moſt opprobrious language. Some time after, the 
Lindians having erected an altar to Hercules, he ordered, that the peaſant, whoſe 
ox he had taken, ſhould be his prieſt, and that he ſhould repeat the fame curſes and 
maledictions, whenever he offered facrifice to him; becauſe, ſaid he, I never eat 


with ſo good an appetite in my life. This cuſtom the Lindians continued to obſerve 
in the facred rites of this god. 


HERESIARCHS. See HERETICS. 
HERESY. See HERE TICS. 


HERETICS. The general name of all ſuch perſons (under any religion, but 
eſpecially the Chriſtian) as maintain, or teach, opinions, in religion, contrary to 
the orthodox, or eſtabliſhed faith. The term Hereſy is of Greek original, and 


ſignifies option, choice, or ſect, and is applied to the voluntary choice a man makes of 
doctrines, ſuppoſed to be contrary to the true faith. 


Hereſies began very early in the Chriſtian Church. Euſebius fixes the beginning 
of moſt of them to the reign of the Emperor Adrian. And yet it is certain, that 


Simon Magus had publiſhed his errors before that time, and ſet up a ſect, which 


gave riſe to moſt of the antient Hereſies. | 
The laws, both of the Church and State, were very ſevere againſt thoſe who were 


- adjudged to be Heretics. Thoſe of the State, made by the Chriſtian emperors from 
the time of Conſtantine, are comprized under one title, De Heæreticis, in the 


Theodoſian Code. The principal of them are, firſt, the general note of infam 

affixed to all Heretics in common. Secondly, All commerce forbidden to be held 
with them. Thirdly, The depriving them of all offices of profit and dignity. 
Fourthly, The diſqualifying them to diſpoſe of their eſtates by will, or receive 
eſtates from others. Fiftbly, The impoſing on them pecuniary mul&s. Sixthly, 
The proſcribing and baniſhing them. Seventhly, The inflicting corporal puniſh- 
ment on them, ſuch as ſcourging, &c. before baniſhment. Beſides theſe laws, 
which chiefly affected the perſons of Heretics, there were ſeveral others, which 
tended to the extirpation of Hereſy ; ſuch as, firſt, thoſe, which forbad heretical 
teachers to propagate their doctrines publickly or privately. Secondly, thoſe, which 
forbad Heretics to hold 2 diſputations. Thirdly, ſuch laws, as prohibited all 
heretical meetings and aſſemblies. Thirdly, thoſe, which deny to the children of 
heretical parents their patrimony and inheritance, unleſs they returned to the Church. 
And fourthly, ſuch laws, as ordered the books of Heretics to be burned. There 
were many other penal laws made againſt Heretics, from the time of Conſtantine to 
Theodoſius junior and Valentinian III. But the few already mentioned may 
be ſufficient to give an idea of the rigour, with which the empire treated ſuch 
perſons, as held, or taught, opinions contrary to the faith of the Catholic Church ; 
whoſe diſcipline towards Heretics was no leſs ſevere than the civil laws. 

For, elf, the Church was uſed to pronounce a formal anathema or excommu- 
nication againſt them. Thus the council of Nice ends her creed with an anathema 
againſt all thoſe, who oppoſed the doctrine there delivered. And there are innu- 
merable inſtances of this kind to be found in the volumes of the Councils. 
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gome Canons debarred them from the very loweſt privileges of church-communion, Conc. Laod. 
forbidding them to enter into the church, ſo much as to hear the ſermon, or the 
ſcriptures read in the ſervice of the Catechumens. But this was no general rule: 


for liberty was often granted to Heretics to be preſent at the ſermons, in hopes of Sozora. lib. 
their converſion ; and the hiſtorians. tell us, that Chryſoſtom by this means brought © © 


* 


over many to acknowledge the divinity of Chriſt, whilſt they had liberty to come oo” 
and hear his ſermons. Thirdly, The Church prohibited all perſons, under pain of““ 
excommunication, to join with Heretics in any religious offices. Fourthly, By 

the laws of the Church, no one was to eat, or converſe familiarly, with Heretics ; 

or to read their writings ; or to contract any affinity with them : their names were 

to be ſtruck out of the Diptychs, or ſacred regiſters, of the church; and, if they GEES 
died in Hereſy, no pſalmody, or other ſolemnity, was to be uſed at their funeral. „, * 
Fifthly, The teſtimony of Heretics was not to be taken in any eccleſiaſtical cauſe Cod. Afri. 
whatever. Theſe are the chief eccleſiaſtical laws againſt Heretics. 
As to the terms of penance impoſed upon relenting Heretics, or ſuch as were Bixcnan, 
willing to renounce their errors, and be reconciled to the Church; they were various, ib. 5. 16. 
and differed according to the canons of different councils, or the uſage of different 
Churches. The council of Eliberis appoints ten years penance,. before repenting Can. 2z. 
Heretics are admitted to communion. 'The council of Agde contracted this term Can. 60. 
into that of three years. The council of Epone reduced it to two years only. ; 

The antient Chriſtian Church made a diſtinction between ſuch Heretics, as con- Ib. . 21. 
tumaciouſly reſiſted the admonitions of the Church, and ſuch as never had any 
admonition given them : for none were reputed formal Heretics, or treated as 
ſach, till the Church had given them a firſt and ſecond admonition, according to the 
apoſtle's rule. 

The principal ſects of Heretics, which diſturbed the peace of the Church, 
ſprung up in the fix firſt centuries ; moſt of the Hereſies, in after ages, being 
nothing but the old ones new vamped, or revived. The following table may 
ferve to give the reader a compendious view of the moſt remarkable of the 


Tit. 111. 10. 


antient Hereſies. 


CENTURY I. 


1. The SIMoN TANs, or followers of who denied the divinity of our 
Simon Magus; who maintained, Saviour, and blended the Mo- 
that the world was created by ſaical ceremonies with Chriſtia- 
angels; that there is no reſur- nity, &c. | 
rection of the body ; that women | | p 

„ 3. The NicoL AIT Es, followers of Ni- 


os colas, deacon of Antioch; who 
2. The CxRINTHIANs and EBTONIT Es, allowed the promiſcuous uſe of 
followers of Cerinthus and Ebion ; women, &c. | 


CENTURY -H. 


4. The BAsILIDTANs, followers of Ba- 5. The GNnosTics; fo called from their 
ſilides of Alexandria; who eſ- pretences to ſuperior knowledge. 
pouſed the hereſies of Simon The term Gngſtics ſeems to have 
Magus, and denied the reality been a general name of all the 


of our Saviour's crucifixion, &c. antient Heretics. 

5. The CakxrocxArIAxs, followers of 8. The NAz Ax ENS ; who engrafted 
Carpocrates ; who, beſides adhe- the law of Moſes on Chriſtia- 
ring to the herefies of Simon nity, &c. 


Magus, rejected the Old Teſta- 
ment, and held that our Saviour 
was but a meer man, &c. 


9. The MILLENARIANS, or CHILI- 
ASTS ; ſo called, becauſe they 
expected to reign with Chriſt, 

6. The VaLenTINIAans, followers of a thouſand years, upon earth, 


Valentinus; who corrupted the 10. The CainiTEs ; a branch of the 
Chriſtian doctrine with the Py- Valentinians, but particularly 

| thagorean and Platonic notions, remarkable for paying a great 
&c. regard to Cain, and all the wicked 

6 G a men 
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men mentioned in the ſerip- 
ture, &c. 
11. The SxrHTANSs; who held, that 


Seth, the ſon of Adam, was the 
Meſſiah. 


12. The QUARTODECIMNANS ; who ob- 
ſerved Eaſter on the fourteenth 
day of the firſt month, in con- 
formity to the Jewiſh cuſtom of 
keeping the Paſſover. 


13. The CExDonians, followers of Cer- 
don; who held two contrary 
principles, denied the reſurrection 
of the body, and threw the 
four goſpels out of the canon of 
{cripture. 


14. The MarcioniTts, followers of 
Marcion ; who held three prin- 
ciples, denied the reſurrection of 
the body, and declaimed againſt 
marriage, &c. 


15. The CaTArnRYGIANSs, or Mox- 
TANISTS; who baptized the 
dead, and held Montanus to be 
the Holy Ghoſt, &c. 


16. The EncraTiTEs, or TaT1a- 
NISTS, followers of Tatian ; who 
boaſted of an extraordinary con- 


tinency, and condemned mar- 
riage, &c. 


17. The ALoGTAxs; ſo called, becauſe 
they denied the divinity of the 
Word, and rejected St John's Goſ- 
pel, which particularly aſſerts it. 


18. The AR TOT YRITES; ſo called, be- 


cauſe they offered bread and cheeſe 
in the Euchariſt. 


19. The Ax EL ICs; ſo called, becauſe 
they worſhipped angels. 


CENTURY III. 


20. The Monarcnici, or PAT RIPAS- 
SIANS, followers of Praxeas ; who 
denied a plurality of perſons in 
the Trinity, and affirmed, that 
our Saviour was God the Father. 


21. The ARABICI; who believed, that 
the ſoul dies, or ſleeps, till the 


day of judgment, and then riſes 
with the body. 


22, The AqQUARIANS; who uſed only 
water in the Euchariſt. 

23. The NovATIaNs ; who would not 
allow thoſe, who had lapſed in 
time of perſecution, to be reſtored, 
upon repentance, to communion. 


24. The Or1GENIsTs, followers of Ori- 
gen ; who, among other things, 


held, that the devil, and all the 


damned, will at laſt be ſaved. 


25. The MELcnisEDECHIANs, who 
held Melchiſedech to be the 
Meſſiah. 


26, The SABELLIANs, followers of Sa- 
bellius ; who denied the Trinity, 
and affirmed, that the diſtinction 
of perſons in the Godhead was 

meerly nominal, and founded 


only upon a diverſity of attri- 
butes, &c. 


27. The Manicyrans, followers of 
Manes ; who held two oppoſite 
principles; the one good, the 
other bad, &c. | 


CENTURY IV. 


28, The ARIANSs, followers of Arius, 
a prieſt of Alexandria ; who be- 
lieved the Father and the Son; not 
to be of the ſame nature, ſub- 
ſtance, or eſſence, and that there 
was a time, when the Son was 
not, &c. 

29. The Col LUTHIAxVõ, followers of Col- 
luthus ; who confounded the evil 


of puniſhment with the evil of fin. 


30. The Mack DON IANSNH ; who denied 
the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt. 
31. The AcNOETÆA; ſo called, becauſe 
they denied the certainty of the 
divine preſcience, 
32. The AroLLinNARIans, followers of 
Apollinaris; who aſſerted, that 
our Saviour, at his incarnation, 


aſſumed a human body without 
a ſoul, and that the Mord ſup- 
plied the place of a ſoul, &c. 


33. The TiMoTHEAnNs; who held, 
that our Saviour was incarnate 
only for the benefit and advan- 
tage of our bodies. 


34. The CoLLyRIDIANS; ſo called, 
becauſe they made a kind of 
goddeſs of the bleſſed Virgin, and 
offered cakes to her. 


35. The SELEVUCIAxs, followers of Se- 
leucus ; who held, that the deity 
Was corporeal, and that the matter 


of the univerſe was co- eternal with 
God. 


36. The PRISCILLIANISTS, followers 


of Priſcillian, a Spaniſh Biſhop ; 


Gnoſtics and Valentinians. 


e ANTHROPOMORPHITES ; fo 
_ Ted, becauſe they aſcribed a 
body to God, underſtanding lite- 
rally thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, 
which ſpeak of God as having 
hands, eyes, feet, &c. 


HER 


who held all the errors of the 38. The JovixiAxIs Ts, followers of 


Jovinian; who denied the vir- 
ginity of Mary. 


39. The MrssALIA Ns H; who, chiefly, 


pretended to prophecy. 


40. The Bonosians, followers of Bo- 


noſus; who held, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was the ſon of God only 
by adoption. 


CENTURY V. 


41. The PELAGIANS, followers of Pela- 
gius ; who denied the neceſſity 
of divine grace, in order to ſal- 
vation, &c. 


42. The NesToRIANs, followers of 
Neſtorius ; who diſtinguiſhed our 
bleſſed Saviour into two perſons, 
the one divine, the other human. 


43. The EUTYCHIANSs, followers of 
Eutyches; who fell into the 


oppoſite error, and held, that 
there was but one nature in 


Jeſus Chriſt, 


44. The TüROAScHIT ES, followers of 


Petrus Trullo, Biſhop of An- 
tioch; ſo called, becauſe they 
affirmed, that all the three perſons 
in the Trinity were incarnate, 


and ſuffered upon the croſs, 


CENTURY VI. 


45. The PREDESTINARIANS fo called, 
becauſe they held, that the falva- 
tion or damnation of men 1s pre- 
ordained, and that no man is 


ſaved or damned by his works. 


46. The APHTHARTODOCITEs or Ix- 
CORRUPTIBILES; fo called, be- 
cauſe they held, that our Saviour's 


47. A 2d ſet of AcnotTz ; ſo called, 


becauſe they held, that our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, when upon earth, 


did not know the day of judg- 
ment, | 


48. The MonoTreLiTEs; who held, 


that there was but one will in 
Jeſus Chriſt, 


body was incorruptible, and ex- 
empt from paſſion. 


Theſe were the principal ſets of Heretics, which, in thoſe early ages, infeſted 


the Chriſtian Church. The ſucceeding ages produced a great variety of Heretics 
likewiſe ; as the GxosiMAchi and LAMPETIANs, in the VIIth century; the 
AGONYCLITES, in the VIIIth; the BERENGARIAans, SIMONIACKs, and VEci- 
LIANS, in the XIth; the BoGomiLxs, in the XIIth; the FRATRICELIII and 
BEGUARDS, in the XIIIth; to enumerate all which, would be both tedious and 


unentertaining. 


N. B. The principal Heretics of all ages are particularly taken notice of under 
their reſpective articles. NEE | 

The Romisn CauRcn is very rigorous in her treatment of thoſe perſons, whom 
ſhe deems to be Heretics ; particularly in thoſe countries, where the Inquifition 
prevails. There the utmoſt ſeverities of impriſonment, racks, and tortures, of 
various ſhapes, are employed againſt them ; and if the civil magiſtrate, whoſe afli- 
ſtance they implore, when the puniſhment is capital, ſhould go about to mitigate it, 


he himſelf would be ſuſpected of favouring Heretics, and would run the riſk of 
excommunication. See INQUISITION. | 


There is no expreſs law, in ENGLAND, which determines what ſhall be called 


Hereſy. It is true, the ſtatute, 1 Els. c. 1. directed the high-commiſſion court to 


reſtrain the ſame to what had been adjudged to be fo by the authority of the ſcrip- 
tures, or by the firſt four general councils; or to what ſhould be determined to be 
ſuch by parliament, the convocation aſſenting. The Archbiſhop, or Biſhop, of any 
dioceſe, has, by the Common Law, power to convict perſons of hereſy. The 
convocation may declare what tenets are heretical. Hereſy was, antiently, treaſon ; 
and the puniſhment for it was burning, by virtue of the writ, de hæretico combu- 
rendo ; but the Heretic forfeited neither lands nor goods, becauſe the proceedings 


againſt 
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againſt him were pro ſalute anime. By the ſtatue 29, Car. II. c. ix. the proceedings 


on ſuch writ, and all -puniſhments by death in purſuance. of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 


are taken away. But an obſtinate Heretic, being excommunicate, is liable to be 
impriſoned, by virtue of the writ de excommunicato capiendo. And denying the 
Chriſtian religion, or the divine authority of the holy ſcriptures, is liable, for the 
ſecond offence, to three years impriſonment, and divers diſabilities, by the ſtatute 
9 & 10 of W. III. c. xxxii. 


HERMAE. In antiquity, were ſtatues of the god Mercury (called by the 
Greeks Hermes) made of marble, and ſometimes of braſs, without arms or feet, 
and ſet up by the Greeks and Romans in croſs-ways. Juvenal compares one, who 
had degenerated from the virtues of his anceſtors, to one of theſe ſtatues, 


— - — — — - at tu ; 

Nil nifi Cecropides, truncoque ſimillimus Hermæ. 
Nullo quippe alio vincis diſcrimine, quam quod 
Illi marmoreum caput eſt, tua vivit imago. 


— — = =- = = you on your birth rely, 
T you reſemble your great family, 

No more than thoſe rough ſtatues on the road, 
(Which we call Mercuries) are like that god. 
Tour blockhead tho excels in this alone, 


You are a living ſtatue, that of ſtone. STxpxey. 


Theſe ſtatues were placed in croſs-ways and great roads, becauſe Mercury, as the 
meſſenger of the gods, preſided over the high-ways. The Herme were firſt invented 
at Athens, where they were placed in the porches of the temples, and at the doors 
of the houſes. The Orator Æſchines mentions the porch of the Hermæ, at Athens, 
where were three very remarkable ſtatues of this ſort, ſet up in honour of thoſe 
Athenians, who had routed the Perſians near the river Strymon. Hipparchus, the 
ſon of Piſiſtratus, erected certain Hermæ in the city, and villages of Attica, on which 
were engraven wiſe ſentences and moral inſtructions. Cicero, a great lover of 


antiquity, being informed by his friend Atticus, who was then at Athens, that he 


had found ſome Hermæ, writes to him thus: © Your marble Hermæ, with heads 
of braſs, found in mount Pentilicus, give me great pleaſure before-hand. You 
* will oblige me very much, if you will ſend them to me, with what other curio- 
* fities you can find at Athens. | | 

Antiquity furniſhes us with compound Herme, or ſtatues of the god Mercury 
joined with ſome other deity ; the principal of which are as follows. 

I. Herm- Athena. It was a ſtatue, repreſenting Mercury and Minerva (called 
by the Greeks Ahn) together in one figure. Pomponius Atticus, having found 
one of theſe rare ſtatues at Athens, writes to his friend Cicero, that he would ſend 
it him, to adorn his library. It was no wonder to ſee Mercury and Minerva 
joined together in one ſtatue, the one being the god of eloquence, and the other 
the goddeſs of arts and ſciences. There is a medal of the Emperor Adrian, 
who boaſted of his learning and eloquence, the reverſe of which is an Herm- 
Athena. 

II. Herm-Heracls. A ſtatue, compounded of Mercury and Hercules. The 
union of Mercury and Hercules ſhewed, that ſtrength muſt be backed with elo- 
quence, or that eloquence has the art of overcoming monſters. 

III. Herm-Eros. A compound ſtatue of Mercury and Cupid, called by the 
Greeks "Epwc. This union ſeems to intimate, that eloquence is a neceſſary quali- 
fication in a lover. | 

IV. Herm-Harpocrates, A figure of Harpocrates, the Egyptian god of filence, 


with wings at his feet, 'like a Mercury ; intimating, perhaps, that filence may be 
eloquent in love. 


V. Herm- Anubis. A compound repreſentation of Mercury, and the Egyptian 


god Anubis. 


HERMA A. [Gr.] Antient Greek feſtivals, in honour of the god Hermes, 


or. Mercury, There were ſeveral of them. One was celebrated by the 


Pheneatæ 
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Pheneate in Arcadia: a ſecond by the Cyllenians in Elis : a third by the Tana- 
græans in Bœotia; where Mercury was repreſented with a ram * his ſhoulder, 


becauſe he was faid, in a time of plague, to have walked through the city in that 
poſture; and cured the ſick; in memory of which action, it was at 
this feſtival, for one of the moſt beautiful youths in the city to walk round the 


walls, with a ram upon his ſhoulder. : Ki 
A fourth feſtival, of the ſame name, was obſerved in Crete, when it was uſual ATzzxzvs, 

for the ſervants to fit down at the table, whilſt their maſters ſtood by, and waited; 
a cuſtam, which was likewiſe practiſed at the Roman Saturnalia. 3 | 

. Laſtly, Another of Mercury's feſtivals was obſerved by the boys, in the Gymnafia, E&5curnrs; 
or ſchool of exerciſe, at Athens; at which no adult perſons, beſide the Gymna- 2 
fiarch, were allowed to be preſent: the reaſon of which prohibition ſeems to | 
have been, the unnatural luſts, which had been formerly practiſed at this 


folemnity. 


HERMES. See MERC Rx. 


HER M-AT H ENA. 


HERM-HERACLES, | 1 
HERM-EROS. N See HE RM. 
HERM-HARPOCRATES. 
HERM-ANUBIS. 1 


. HERMITS. Thoſe fort of Monks, who live in ſolitude and retirement. 
The name was originally given to thoſe Chriſtians, who, to avoid perſecution, 
retired into deſerts, called in Greek 2nwo:, where they ſpent their life in prayer, 
faſting, and meditation. Some made St John Baptiſt to have been the firſt 
Hermit, becauſe he appeared in the wilderneſs of Judea : others go back as far as 
to the prophet Elias. Others again make St Anthony the founder of the herme- 

tical life ; and laſtly, others aſcribe the origin of it to Paulus Eremitanus, or Paul, 

firnamed The Hermit. hoy 7 LE 

A Hermit is not reputed a religious, unleſs he have made the vows. There are 


ſeveral congregations of Hermits, who follow the rules of different orders : particu- 
larly, there are, | e 


N 1. The Hermits of St Auguſtin. 
2. The Hermits of St Benedi# of Montefabalb. 
3. The Hermits of St William. | 
4. The Hermits of St James de Montho. 
5. The Hermits of St Ferom. 
6. The Hermits of St Paul. 
7. The Hermits Servites. 
8. The Hermits of St Fohn. 


9. The Hermits of St John Baptiſt, See Moxks. 


| | 
HERODIANS. An antient ſect of the Jews. It had its riſe from Herod J*1>5avz, 
the Great, King of Judea. There are different reaſons aſſigned, why they took 
their name from this king. Some ſay it was, becauſe they held Herod to be the _ 
Meſſiah: of this opinion were Tertullian, Epiphanius, Jerom, Chryſoſtom, 
Theophylact, and others. Others hold, that they were called Herodians, becauſe 
they conſtituted a ſociety erected in honaur of Herod, after the manner of the 
Sodalities at Rome, called Auguſtales, Adriani, Antonini, in honour of the emperors 
Auguſtus, Adrian, and Antoninus; which is the opinion of Scaliger, and thoſe 
who follow him. "nat endif WS , WE: 
Buy what is mentioned of theſe Herodians in the Goſpel, they ſeem to have been 
a ſect of the Jews, differing from the reſt in ſome points of their law and og. 
| 6 H | *or 
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For dry abe med with the Phariſecs, another Jewiſh ſect, and are ſaid to have 


their pebuliat leaven that is, ſome falſe and evil tenets, which Chriſt calls the 
Mark viii. 15. lr af Herod, and which he warns his diſciples agamft. | | 
The poitits, in which: Herod, and conſequently the Herodians his followers, 
differ&d: from the other | Jews, appear to have been theſe two. The firſt was, the 
ſubjecting himſelf and his people to the dominion of the Romans: the ſecond, the 
Dem wii; g. complying with them in many of their heathen uſages. It being ſaid; One from 
aun by börethrun ſhalt ride ſet king over ther, thou mayeſt nos fof a fbranger over 
thee, which is not thy brother; hence the Phariſees generally held, that it was not 
lawoſul to ſubmit to the Roman Emperor, or pay taxes to the Romans. The 
Matt, ff: 16. Pharifees therefore, and Herodians, tho' differing in this point, yet being equally 
enemies to Jeltis Chriſt; ſeim a deputation from each ſect, to propoſe to him the 
. very matter in queſtion betwixt them, hoping thereby to draw him into a determi- 
nation, which might afford matter againſt him. I need not repeat the queſtion, 
nor our Saviour's wiſe and cautious anſwer. 
Antiq. lib.xv. As to the ſecond of their tenets, Joſephus informs us, that Herod, to ingratiate 
himſelf with Auguſtus, and the great men of Rome, acted in many things 
contrary to the law and religion of the Jews, building temples, and erecting 
images in them for idolatrous worſhip. For which reaſon we find him ſome- 
times called an half-Jew ; and ſuch half-Jews muſt the Herodians, his followers, 
have been. But this ſect, after our Saviour's time, vaniſhed, and was no more 
heard of. | 


HEROES. See Gops. 


Tacir. de HERTA or HERTHA. An idol, or deity, worſhipped by the antient 
morib. Ger- Germans, and particularly in the iſland Rugen. In the middle of a wood ſtood a 
facred cart, covered with a carpet, and attended by a prieſt, who, knowing the 
time of the, goddeſs's coming, drove the cart, drawn by wild oxen, to the temple, 
where certain perſons, who acted as a kind of officers of the ceremony, were 
Dutch EmbaC. thrown into an adjoining lake, as victims to the goddeſs. There is ſtill a thick 
fies to Japan. Cat to be ſeen, and a lake, in which no one dares to fiſh ; they being ſuppoſed 
to be the wood and lake belonging to the goddeſs Herta. They have a ſtory, that 
ſome > katy having brought a bark thither, in order to fiſh in the lake, could 
Horruav. not find it the pee Some authors think, that they worſhipped the earth 
under the name of Herta or Hertha; and that the antient Britons likewiſe 
built a temple to this wn © the remains of which are the famous Stone-henge 
on Saliſbury-plain. Her feſtivals were generally ſolemnized in the night; 
| whence” might come the Engliſh cuſtom of reckoning by the night, as ſevennigbt, 
fortnight. 


HESUS. | A falſe god, or idol, of the antient Gauls. They eſteemed him as 
the god of war, and offered human facrifices to him. Hence Lucan ; 


Ta 5. ver. Et quibus immitis placatur fanguine diro 
439- Teutates, horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus. 
= -—--- Where Heſus horrid altar ſands, 
And dire Teutates human blood demands. Rows. 


De Bello Gall. Cæſar tells us, that the Gauls, in the beginning of a battle, devoted, as a ſacrifice 
lib. i. 5 t Heſus che finſt enemy they ſhould take in fight. 


Spond. ad 4 HESYCASTS. Certain eaſtern Monks, fo called from the Greek word 
An. 1347, n. 56U48Ct, Which fignifies 70 br 1p They followed the maxim of the Meſſalians, 
11. who pretended, that men ought never to labour with their hands, but employ 
themſelves Wholly in prayer. They firſt appeared in the parts about Conſtantinople 
in the year 13403 and, becauſe they fixed their eyes on their belly, whilſt they 
were ſeying kheir 1 henoe they were likewiſe called Omphalop/ychi or Umbi- 
lici. Gregory Palamas, Archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, joined himſelf to the Heſy- 
chats, unt believed; with them, that God is light; and that the apoſtles, by the 
ardot of their cohremplation, faw him on mount Tabor, Barlaam, a Monk, and 
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Abbot 
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Abbot of Conſtantinople, attacked Palamas and the Heſychaſts, ho were con- 
demned in a ſy nod held at Conſtantinople in the year 1342. 


HEXAPLA. See TETRAPLA. 


HIERACITES. Chriftian heretics of the IIId century; fo called from their Erie. Hz: 
leader Hierax, a philoſopher and magician of Egypt; who, about the year 286, * 8. 
taught, that Melchiſedech was the Holy Ghoſt, denied the reſurrection, and con- Bazox. ar. 
demned marriage. He likewiſe held, that no one could be faved, who was not 287 
arrived at the age of adults, and conſequently that all, who die in infancy, are 
damned. The diſciples of Hierax taught, that the Word, or Son of God, was con- 
tained in the Father, as a little veſſel is in a great one; whence they had the name 
of Metangimoniſts, from the Greek word perayyipor®, which fignifies contained 
in a veſſel. | 

Rufinus tells us a remarkable ſtory of an Hieracite, who was confcunded by a Hit. Ecclel. 

miracle wrought by St Macarius in Egypt. The Hieracite, coming one day into lib. v. 
the deſert, where the faint lived, had the boldneſs to maintain his pernicious 
doctrines in the preſence of Macarius and his companions. The Saint, who per- 
ceived, that his diſciples began to be ſtaggered by what the Hieracite had faid, pro- 
poſed to him to go to the ſepulchres of the dead, and that he, to whom God ſhould 
give the power to raiſe one from the dead, ſhould be eſteemed the teacher of the 
true doctrine. The Hieracite accepted the propoſal z and being come to the ſepul- 
chres, the Saint preſſed him to raiſe up one from the dead in the name of the Lord. 
But the Hieracite alledging, that the faint ought to begin firſt, as having made the 
3 Macarius proſtrated himſelf on the ground, and, having addreſſed 
imſelf to God, he called a certain ſolitary by name, who had been buried a little 
before : the dead man anſwered him from the bottom of the tomb; upon which 
they opened the ſepulchre, and took him out alive. The Hieracite, aſtoniſhed at 
the miracle, immediately took to his heels, and fled out of the deſert, _ 


HIERARCHY (COELESTIAL). See Ax BL. 


HIERARCHY (TERRESTRIAL). See PoLITY (EccLEsiaAs+ 
TICAL). | 


HIEROGLYPHICS. The Egyptians, in their inſcriptions and writings, Diop. 81⸗- 
made uſe of three different ſorts of characters; the moſt antient of which was that v. Ib. in, 
of Hieroglyphicks, or figures of various animals, the parts of human bodies, and 
mechanical inſtruments. But, beſides the Hieroglyphics in common uſe among the 
people, the prieſts had certain myſtical characters, in which they wrapped up and 
concealed their doctrines from the vulgar. It is ſaid, they . reſembled the 
preſent Chineſe characters, and that they were the invention of Hermes. Sir John | 
Marſham conjectures, that the uſe of theſe hieroglyphical figures of animals intro- Can. Chron. 
duced the ſtrange worſhip, which was paid them by that nation: for, as theſe P. 35 
figures were made choice of, according to the reſpective qualities of each animal, 
to expreſs the qualities and dignity of the perſons repreſented by them, who were 
generally their gods, princes, and great men, and being placed in their temples as 
the images of their deities ; hence they came to pay a ſuperſtitious veneration to the 
animals themſelves. 998 N 

The meaning of a few of theſe Hieroglyphics, or ſacred characters, has been Euszu. Præp. 
preſerved by antient writers. Thus we are told, they repreſented the ſupreme f 8. 1 
deity by a ſerpent with the head of a hawk. The hawk itſelf was the Hier * N 
of Oſiris; the river-horſe of Typhon; the dog of Mercury; the cat of the Moon, 
or Diana; the beetle of a couragious warrior; a new- born child of the riſing Sun, 
and the like. There are large collections, among the antiquaries, of hieroglyphical 
inſcriptions, images, and pictures, which they have taken a great deal of pains to 
explain, but with very little ſuccels. T6 


HIEROGRAMMATI. [Lat.] In Greek, Ie ac. Holy Regiſters. Haro. lib. 
They were an order of prieſts, among the antient Egyptians, who preſided over 
learning and religion. They had the care of the Hieroglyphics, or ſacred characters, Arvizivs, 
and were the expoſitors of religious doctrines and opinions. They were looked upon * 
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Macnron. 
Saturnal. lib. 
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HEeroODIAN, 
in Commodo. 


HIL 


as a kind of prophets, and it is pretended, that one of them predicted to an Egyp- 
tian king, that an Iſraelite, eminent for his qualifications and atchievements, 
would leſſen and depreſs the Egyptian monarchy; meaning Moſes by the deſcrip- 
tion. Theſe Hierogrammati were very ſkilful in amulets and charms, and had a 

t talent in Aſtrology and Augury. By this means they had a great ſway in the 
1233 ſenate or council, and were always at court to aſſiſt the king with their 
inſtructions and advice. They were exempted from the public taxes, were 
eſteemed of the higheſt quality, and bore a ſceptre like the king's. After 
the conqueſt of Egypt by the Romans, theſe Hierogrammati became very 
inconſiderable, and dwindled into meer fortune-tellers. They wore a linen 
coat and paper ſhoes ; they bathed thrice a day in cold water, and twice in the 


night; and in their religious worſhip they uſed to beat and diſcipline themſelves 
very ſeverely. 1 15 


HIEROPHANT ES. So the Athenians called thoſe prieſts and prieſteſſes, 
who were appointed by the ſtate to have the ſuperviſal of things ſacred, and to 
take care of the publick ſacrifices. They were obliged to the ſtricteſt continency, 
in regard to the dignity of their miniſtry. For which reaſon they drank decoctions 
of hemlock, to extinguiſh carnal defires. The ceremonies of initiation into the 
myſterious rites of Ceres was performed by the Hzierophantes. Their names were 


held in ſuch veneration, that the initiated were expreſsly forbidden to mention them 
in the preſence of the prophane. 


| HIGH-PRIEST. See PRIEST. 


HILARIA. [Lat.] An antient Roman feſtival, obſerved on the eighth of 
the kalends of April, or the 25th day of March, in honour of the goddeſs Cybele. 
It was ſo called from the various expreſſions of joy and mirth upon this occaſion. 
The ſtatue of the goddeſs was carried in proceſſion through the ſtreets of the city. 
The day was ſpent in maſquerades of all forts, and every one was permitted to 
appear in what diſguiſe he pleaſed ; ſo that the loweſt of the people often counter- 
feited the garb and dignity of the greateſt magiſtrates. The day before the feſtival 
was ſpent in tears and mourning ; the reaſon of which, and of the joy which 
ſucceeded it, was probably this: Cybele repreſented the earth, which at that time 
of the year begins to feel the kindly warmth of the ſpring, and to paſs from winter 
to ſummer ; ſo that this ſudden tranſition from ſorrow to joy was an emblem of the 


viciſſitude of the ſeaſons, which ſucceeded one another. 8 


Hiz non. in 
Iſa. viii. 

Z ACHUTUS, 
in 

&c. 


HILLEL (THE SCHOOL OF). Hillel was a famous Jewiſh doctor, or 
rabbin, who lived a little before Jeſus Chriſt. He was the diſciple of Sameas or 
Schammai. He was born at Babylon, and, at forty years of age, went from thence 
to Jeruſalem, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Law, and, at the age 
of fourſcore, was made head of the Sanhedrim. The Jews fay, he lived an hun- 


dred and twenty years. 


Antiq. lib. 
XIV. c. 17. 
& lib. xv. 
6. 1. 


Some learned men are of opinion, that this rabbin is deſcribed by Joſephus under 
the name of Pollio, who counſelled the Jews to receive Herod for their king, and 
ſurrender the city to him. 8 
Rabbi Hillel differed in opinions from his maſter Sameas; and their diſciples 
engaging in the quarrel, ſeveral perſons were killed on both ſides. Hillel's ſchool 
at laſt gained the ſuperiority, and the deciſion was pronounced by a pretended voice 
from heaven, which they call Bath-col, or the daughter of a voice. Hillel was of a 
gentle, peaceable, diſpoſition; but Sameas of a ſharp and violent temper. The 
Jews blame Sameas, and extol Hillel to the ſkies. This latter brought up above a 
thouſand pupils in the knowledge of the law. Among theſe were fourſcore of 
great diſtinction; for the Jewiſh authors obſerve, that thirty of them were worthy 
of having the glory of God reſt upon them, as it formerly reſted upon Moſes; 
thirty, who, like Joſhua, were able to ſtop the courſe of the Sun; and the other 


twenty, little inferior to the firſt, but ſuperior to the ſecond. Hillel is reckoned 
one of the authors of the Deuterofis or Miſua. See Mi1sN a, 


 HOBAL, 
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HOB AL. An idol of the antient Arabians, ſurrounded with three hundred DH = » = 
and ſixty ſmaller idols, which repreſented the divinities, who were to be invoked — 9 
as preſiding over each day of the year. This idol was demoliſhed by Mohammed, 


after he had taken the city of Mecca. 


HODEGIT RIA. The Guide. A name given by the Greeks to the bleſſed Niceen. lid, 
Virgin. She is worſhipped in Sicily, and eſpecially at Meſſina, under this name. *. 
The Sicilians have a church at Rome, dedicated to our Lady, under this 
appellation. ; | 

The Greeks give this name to a picture of the Bleſſed Virgin, ſaid to be painted 
by St Luke ; becauſe when the Emperor Michael Palzologus made a triumphant 
entry into Conſtantinople, upon the expulſion of the Latins, this portrait was 
carried in proceſſion before him, his majeſty following on foot. 


HOLOCAUST. See SACRIFICE. 
HOLY-DAYS. See FasTs and FESTIVALS. 


HOLY-CROSS-DAY. See EXALTATION OF THE CRoss. 
HOLY GHOST. Se Trinity. 


HOLY OF HOLIES. See TEMPLE of JERUSALEM. 
HOLY ORDERS. See ORDINATION. 

HOLY WAR. See CrusADE. 

HOLY WATER. See War ER (Horx). 

HOLY WEEK. See Pass10n WEEK. 

HOMILY. See SERMON. 


HOMMESD'INTELLIGENCE. [Fr.] In Engliſh, men of tnder= Meztrav, 

ſtanding. The name of a ſect of Heretics, who appeared in Picardy, ann. 1412. The Hiſt de 
chief of them were, a German Carmelite Fryar, named William de Hilderniſſen, 

and a lay ſinging-man, named Gilles. This laſt affirmed, that he was the faviour 

of the world, and that by him the faithful ſhould fee Jeſus Chriſt, as by Jeſus Chriſt 

they ſhould ſee God the Father: that ſenſual pleaſures, being natural actions, were 

not ſinful, but rather fore-taſtes of the joys of heaven : that the antient law was the 

time of the Father, the new law the time of the Son ; and that there ſhould ſhortly 

be a third law, which was to be the time of the Holy Ghoſt, under which men 


would be at full liberty. The Fryar recanted his errors at Bruxels, Cambray, and 
St Quintin ; and ſo this ſect ended. 


HOMER. This prince of all the antient poets is ranked among the demi-gods 
of antiquity ; nor is it a wonder they ſhould deify a bard, whom they looked upon 
as inſpired by heaven, and as a prophet and interpreter of the gods. Cicero ſays, he Pro, in 
had temples at Smyrna; one of which is ſuppoſed to be extant, and the ſame which AIcibiade 2. 
they ſhew for the temple of Janus, ſince it agrees with Strabo's deſcription of the Pro Archia. 
Homerium. 

There is extant a marble, called The Apotheofis of Homer, the work of Archelaus Porr“ Efay | 
of Priene, and now in the palace of Colonna. We ſee there a temple hung with * . 
its veil, where Homer is placed on a ſeat with a footſtool to it, as he has deſcribed 
the ſeats of his gods; ſupported on each fide by figures repreſenting the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, the one by a ſword, the other by a ſhip. On each fide of his footſtool are 
mice in allufion to the Batrochomyomachia. Behind is Time waiting upon him, and 
a figure with turrets on its head, which ſignifies the world, crowning him with 
laurel. Before him is an altar, on which all the Arts are ſacrificing to him as to 
their deity. On one fide of the altar ſtands a boy repreſenting Mythology ; on the 
other, a woman, repreſenting Hiſtory. After her is Poetry, bringing the ſacred fire; 

| | 6 and, 
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and, in à long following train, Tragedy, Comedy, Nature, Virtue, Memory, Rhe- 
toric, and W, z/dom, all in their proper attitudes. 


r- on HONOUR. In Latin, Honos. One of the virtues, deified by the antient 
_ Fig. Greeks and Romans. Honour is often joined with Virtue: they had their temples 


2. bordering on each other, and ſometimes appear both on one coin or medal. Silius 
Italicus makes them companions, in the glorious equipage that he gives to 
Virtue, 1 | 


Mecum Honor, & Laudes, & Læto Gloria vultu, 
Et Decus, & niveis Victoria concolor alis. 


With me the foremoſt place let Honour gain, 
Fame, and the Praiſes, mingling in ber train; 

Gay Glory next, and Victory on high, | 

White like my ſelf, on ſnowy wings ſhall fly, AppisoN. 


The head of Honour is crowned with a laurel. Martial has adorned his Glory 
(which indeed is but another name for the ſame perſon) in the ſame manner. 


— epig · Mitte coronatas, Gloria mœſta, comas. 
5 - 


Sad Glory, throw thy laurel crown away. 


Virtue and Honour had a joint temple, conſecrated to them, at Rome, near the gate 
Capena. Afterwards each of thoſe divinities had ſeparate temples, which were ſo 
placed, that no one could enter the temple of Honour, without paſſing through that 
of Virtue. Hereby the Romans were continually put in mind, that virtue is the 
only dire& path to true glory. Plutarch tells us, that the Romans, contrary to their 
uſual cuſtom, ſacrificed to Honour uncovered, perhaps to denote, that wherever 
Honour is, it wants no covering, but ſhews itſelf openly to the world. 

Liv. lib, Marcellus, in a battle he had fought with the Gauls near Claſtidium, had made a 

CE; vow to erect a temple to Honour and Virtue, to whoſe protection he thought himſelf 
indebted for the defeat and ſpoils of Viridomarus. But the Pontifices oppoſed his 
deſign, alledging, that, if this temple ſhould be ſtruck with lightning, they ſhould 
not know which of theſe divinities to appeaſe. 


HOPE. In Greek EA, in Latin Spes. One of the celeſtial Gifts and Graces, 
deified by the antient Greeks and Romans. She had a temple at Rome in the herb- 
market, and another in the ſeventh region of the city. The firſt was ſtruck by 
lightning, and afterwards conſumed by fire. We often meet with the goddeſs Hope 
in antient monuments, and very often upon medals. 

Appisox, on This imaginary goddeſs is repreſented, on the reverſe of a medal of the Emperor 
— Fig. Claudius, dreſſed in a tranſparent robe, ſuch as the Latins called Multitium, from 
8. the fineneſs of the tiſſue. She holds up her train in her left hand, that it may not 
incumber her in her march; for ſhe is always drawn in a walking poſture, it 
being as natural for Hope to preſs forward to her proper objects, as for Fear to 
fly from them. She has a flower, or bloſſom, in her right hand; which is a 
proper ornament for Hope, flowers being, in the poetical language, the hopes of 

he year. 


HOSEA (THE PROPHECY OF). A canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament. Hoſea, the fon of Beeri, is the firſt of the lefler prophets. This 
prophet lived in the kingdom of Samaria, and delivered his prophecies under the 
reign of Jeroboam II, and his ſucceſſors, kings of Iſrael ; and under the reigns of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. His name is at the 
head of his work, and he frequently ſpeaks of himſelf in the firſt perſon, ſo that it 
cannot be doubted that he was the author of this prophecy. His principal defign, 
throughout the whole book, is to publiſh the groſs idolatries of the people of Iſrael 

and Judah, to denounce the divine vengeance againſt them, and particularly to 
forctel their captivity in Aſſyria. As Ezekiel is the obſcureſt of the greater 


prophets, 


HUS 
prophets, ſo is Hoſea of the leſſer. His ſtile is pathetical, and full of ſhort and 
li vely ſentences. | SED 

In the beginning of Hoſea's prophecy, we read, that the Lord directed him, 
to take unto him a wife of whoredoms, and children of whoredoms, that is, to marry a 
woman of a bad life. This was deſigned as a figurative deſcription of the idolatry 
and infidelity of Samaria, and the ten tribes, formerly the Lord's ſpouſe ; but 
afterwards become adulterous and corrupt. Many interpreters, ſhocked at the irre- 
gularity of this marriage of the prophet, fancy that it only paſſed in vition ; whilſt 


others think, that the marriage was real, tho' figurative of the things it deſcribed, 
and which were afterwards to be performed. 
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HOSPITALERS, See Knicu Ts. 


HOST. A name given by Chriſtians to the conſecrated elements in the 
Euchariſt. It is derived from the Latin Hoſtia, which fignifies a victim deſtined 
for ſacrifice ; the facrament of the Euchariſt, or Lord's Supper, being ſometimes 
conſidered as carrying with it the nature of a ſacryfice. : 

The Roman Catholics pay adoration to the Hoff, or conſecrated elements, upon 
a falſe preſumption, that they are no longer bread and wine, but tranſubſtantiated 
into the real body and blood of Chriſt. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


When the Pope goes upon a journey, the Hoſt is always carried before him. The Bon 2 
moſt antient inſtance of this cuſtom is that of Stephen III, when he 1 


went to chia, c. xciii. 
implore the aſſiſtance of King Pepin againſt Aiſtulphus King of the Lombards. 
When Pope Pius II, in 1458, went to Mantua, to make an alliance againſt the 
Turks, the Hoſt was carried before him on a white horſe, under a filken canopy, 
and a gilt tabernacle, ſurrounded with a great number of lights. But nothing can 
equal the pomp, with which the Hoſt was carried into Ferrara, in 1598, when 
Clement VIII took poſſeſſion of that city, after the death of Alphonſo d'Efte. 
It was carried out of Rome in a magnificent tabernacle, ſupported by eight canons 
of the Vatican, under a canopy richly embroidered. The brotherhood of the 
bleſſed Sacrament, each with a torch in his hand, walked before the Hoſt. His holi- 
neſs followed carrying a lighted taper in his hand, and attended by the ſacred college, 
the prelates, and nobility of Rome. The reſt of the proceſſion conſiſted of his 
holineſs's domeſtics, guards, &c. During the whole march, they ſung anthems, 
repeated prayers, and made the ſign of the crofs, &c. Public notice is always 
given, the day before the Pope is to. carry the holy Sacrament, which is done in 
theſe words ; To morrow the moſt holy will carry the moſt holy. | 
Among other crimes, with which the Papiſts charge the Jews, is that of abuſin 
and prophaning the Hoſt in a moſt impious manner. They tell you, that, towards 
the end of the XIVth century, ſome Jews took a fancy to pierce a conſecrated 
wafer with the point of a knife; upon which the blood flew out into their faces, 
and they could never waſh it off, They add, that the Jews having attempted 
to bury it under ground, in order to conceal their crime, it eſcaped out of their 
hands, and was ſeen, aſcending up to heaven, by a young cow-keeper. One 
of theſe prophaned Hoſts performed a moſt extraordinary miracle. The fact was 
this. A ſervant maid, who had been to receive the ſacrament at Eaſter, preſerved 
the Hoſt, and brought it home to her maſter, who was a Jew. This man put it 


into a purſe with ſeven pieces of ſilver, which the prophaned Hoſt turned into 
ſeven other Hoſts. 1 We TE, 


HOUAMES. So they call a ſect of wandering Mohammedans, in Arabia, Ricaur; 
who dwell in tents, after the manner of the Arabians. They have a parti- 1 
cular law, by which they are commanded to perform their ceremonies and prayers pire. 
under a pavilion, without any light: after which they lie with the firſt woman they 
can meet. There are ſome of them at Alexandria; but they conceal themſelves, 


becauſe they are burnt alive, if diſcovered. Houame, in Arabic, ſigniſies a 201cked, 
laſcivious, or abominable perſon. * 01 


HUGUENOTS. See CALVIN ISTS and PROTESTANTS. 


HUSSITES. The diſciples of John Huſs, a andes and curate of the Axzas Sri. 


chapel of Bethlehem at Prague; who, about the year 1414, embraced, and uu, 1 
1 


defended Milt. Raben. 


. H YM 


defended; the opinion of Wickliff of England; for which he was cited before the 
council of Conſtance, and, refuſing to renounce his ſuppoſed errors, was condemned 
to be burnt alive; which ſentence was * executed upon him at Conſtance. 
It is evident, in what the pretended 3 of John Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, 
who ſuffered with him, conſiſted, from the anſwer they made to the council, 
when they were admoniſhed to conform to the Church's ſentiments. They were 
lovers (they ſaid) of the holy goſpel, and true diſciples of Chriſt; that the church 
* of Rome, and all other Churches of the world, were widely departed from the 
* apoſtolical traditions ; that the clergy ran after pleaſures and riches ; that they 

| © lorded it over the people, affected the higheſt ſeats at entertainments, and bred 
© horſes and dogs; that the revenues of the Church, which belonged to the poor 
members of Chriſt, were conſumed in vanity and wantonneſs; and that the prieſts 
* were ignorant of the commandments of God, or, if they did know them, paid 
but little regard to them.” The diſciples of John Huſs were likewiſe called 
CALIXTINS, TABORITES, and BOHEMIAN BRETHREN ; which ſce. 


Pausen. w HYACINTHIA. [Gr.] An antient Greek feſtival, obſerved at Amyclir in 
Lech. Laconia, in the month Hecatombæon, in memory of the beautiful youth Hyacin- 
ATHENZUS, thus. It continued three days, during the firſt of which they ſhewed all imaginable 
* ſigns of grief for the death of Hyacinthus. Upon the ſecond and third days various 

ſpectacles were exhibited, and hymns ſung in honour of the god Apollo. They 


likewiſe offered multitudes of victims, and gave magnificent entertainments to 
their friends. | 


HYDROPARASTATE. See TATIANISTS, 
HYGIEA. The goddeſs of Health, See SALUS, 


HYMEN or HYMENAUS. The Pagan god of Marriage. He was the 
ſon of Bacchus and Venus; was crowned with the Amaricus, or pn marjoram, 
and ſometimes with roſes. In one hand he carried a torch, and in the other a flame- 
coloured veil, to repreſent the bluſhes of a virgin. New-married women offered 
ſacrifices to this deity. | | 

Juno, in Virgil, promiſes Venus to join Dido and Æneas in marriage, and that 
Hymen ſhall be preſent at the ſolemnity. | 


En. lib. iv. Connubio jungam ſtabili, propriamque dicabo: 
ver. 126. Hic Hymenzus erit. 


So ſhall their loves be crown'd with due delights, 
And Hymen ſhall be preſent at the rites. DRYDEN. 


The marriage of Procne and Tereus, in Ovid, is ſaid to be unfortunate, becauſe 
neither Juno, Hymen, nor the Graces, were preſent at it. 


Mean. bd. %%%ͤ‚ ˙ oe einer ers non pronuba Juno, 

* . Non Hymenæus adeſt, non illi Gratia lecto: 
Eumenides tenuere faces de funere raptas; 
Eumenides ſtravere torum. 


Nor Hymen, nor the Graces, here preſide, 

Nor Juno, to befriend the blooming bride ; 

But fiends with funeral brands the proceſs led, 
And furies waited at the genial bed. CRroxar. 


It was cuſtomary, at the celebration of marriages, to ſing a kind of hymn, or ſong, 


to this god. Hence, when Demea, in Terence, aſks Æſchinus, why he does not 
fetch home his wife, he replies; 


„ | ——— Cupio ; verum hoc mihi mora | eſt, 
Act. 4. Sc. 5. . Tibicina, & Mymenæum qui cantent. 
| 4 


I would 
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IT would 45 it; but I wait for the muſic, and thoſe, who are to ſing the bymeneal 
ong. | 
a The Poet Catullus has given us an hymeneal ſong, or Epithalamium, the burthen 
of which is; 


Io Hymen, Hymenze ! Catull. 592 
Hail Hymen, god of nuptial joys ! 


HYMNS. Religious ſongs. The uſe of muſic, in religious worſhip, has pre- 
vailed from the remoteſt ages, and in all nations. The antient heathens were of 
opinion, that muſic appeaſed the anger of the gods. Hence Horace ; _ 5 | 
Et thure & fidibus juvat | | Od. 36. lib. U 

Placare, & vituli ſanguine debito, | 
Cuſtodes Numidæ Deos. | 


Tic pious duty now to praiſe 

With incenſe, ſongs, and Jatred lays, 

And with a promisd heifer's blobd, | 

My Numida's kind guardian god. CREECH. 
For this reaſon the Pagan devotion was generally attended with a concert of voices, 
and inſtruments. It was the cuſtom to turn into verſe, and ſing devoutly, the moſt 
ridiculous and fabulous legends of their gods and heroes. wn lk 

The Jeus and Chriſtians have likewiſe conſecrated muſic to religion. The 

former made uſe of trumpets, drums, and cymbals, joined with the voices of 'the 
Levites and people. The muſic of the antient Chriſtians was very plain and 
ſolemn, and conſiſted in ſinging Hymns, or pſalms, with joint voices; in which they 
obſerved the precept of St Paul, who requires Chriſtians to entertain one another 
with palms and hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs, ſinging and making melody in their heart Eph. v. 1g} 
o the Lord. The Heretics, called OG retended to ſhew, among their 
apocryphal writings, the Hymn, which our bleſſed Lord ſung in private, with his Match. xxvi; 
diſciples, after ſupper. But it is generally ſuppoſed that they ſung the Hymn, which “. 
the Jews were uſed to ſing, after having eat the paſſover. The Hymns, which 
are ſung in the Chriſtian Church, and are diſtinguiſhed from the pſalms, are pieces 
of poetry compoſed by very pious, but not inſpired authors. | 


The particular Hymns of the Chriſtian Church are taken notice of under their 
reſpective articles; which ſee. | 


HYPSISTARIANS. See MEssALIANS. 


6 K JABAJAHITES. 


? 18 1 ; 7 


AB AJAHITES. A modern Mohammedan ſect, who teach, that 
the knowledge of God extends not to all things, but is perfected 
experience; and that he governs the world according to the 


- y * —. * \ 
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chance of divers events, as not having had, from eternity, a perfect 


— 


A /; knowledge of all things future. This doctrine is looked upon by 
he other Muſſulman ſects as impious and blaſphemous. . 


JACOBINS. S Dominican Monxs. 


2 ACOBITES. A ſe& of Chriſtians in Syria and Meſopotamia ; fo called, 
either from one Jacob, a Syrian, who lived in the time of the Emperor Mauricius ; 
or from one jacob, a Monk, firnamed Zanzales, who flauriſhed in 550. The 
Jacobites are one of the two ſets, which ſprung from the followers of Dioſcorus 
and Eutyches, who refuſed to conſent to the council of Chalcedon. They are divided 
among themſelves, ſome following the rites of the Latin Church, and others con- 
tinuing ſeparated from the Church of Rome. There is alfo, at preſent, a diviſion 
among theſe latter, who have two rival Patriarchs, one of whom reſides at Caramit, 
and the other at Derzapharan, As to their belief, they are Monophyfites ; that is, 
they hold but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, which was the ſentiment of Dioſcorus. 
They pretend however, that they explain themſelves in this manner concerning the 

union of nature and perſon in Chriſt, only to keep at a diſtance from the Neſto- 
rians; but that in effect they do not differ from the Church of Rome, which 
eſtabliſhes two natures in Chriſt. With reſpect to purgatory, and prayers for the 
dead, they are of the fame opinion with the Greeks, and the other eaſtern Chri- 
ſtians. They conſecrate the Euchariſt with leavened bread. They neglect con- 
feſſion, believing it not to be of divine inſtitution. | 

A great difference is to be made between the Facobites, when the Cophtes, 
Abyſſins, and Armenians, are comprehended under that name; for tho' they all 
follow the ſentiment of that Jacob, from whom they took their name, yet they 
differ from each other in regard to ſome other ceremonies. 

The Jacobites perform divine ſervice in the Chaldzan language, tho they ſpeak 
Arabic, Turkiſh, and Armenian. Their prieſts ſay maſs in Hebrew. They 
adminiſter the Euchariſt to the people, and even to young children, in both kinds. 
They hold the real preſence, and Tranſubſtantiation, and honour the holy facra- 
ment, when the Catholic prieſts carry it to ſick perſons ; whereas the Syrians of 
the Greek Church refuſe this reſpe& to the Euchariſt conſecrated by Catholics. 
Pope Nicholas IV ſent a confeſſion of faith to the Jacobites, in the year 128g, 


exhorting them to an union with the Church of Rome ; but his inſtances had 
no effect. | 


| 2 
Hiſt. des Ord, JACOBITE MONKS. Religious, of the ſe of the Jacobites, in Armenia, 
Relig. T.I. Meſopotamia, &c. Their principal monaſtery is at Derzapharan, near the town of 
* Mardin in Meſopotamia, in which the patriarch makes his reſidence. There is 
another near the ſame town; two more, a day's journey from Damaſcus; one at 
Tauris in the road to Mardin; another at Edeſſa; and many others in different 
places; but almoſt all abandoned, or inhabited by a very few Monks. They eat 
no meat, not even in ſickneſs; and they obſerve the ſame faſts as the Maronites. 
=o ling the office in the Syriac language, and have the ſame inſtruments of 
muſic as the Armenians and Maronites; but they conſecrate with leavened bread, 
after the manner of the Greeks, and contrary to the practice of the Armenians 


3 and 
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and Maronites. They have this peculiar, that they mix oil and ſalt with the 
hoſt, which is ſo large and thick, that an hundred perſons may communicate of it 
at one time. There are no monaſteries of Nuns of the ſect of the Jacobites : thoſe 


women among them, who devote themſelves to a religious life, ſtay at home with 
their relations. | 


Facca ſignifying the devil, The Faddeſe, when he celebrates the feſtival of Jacco, 
ſhaves his head. | 


JAGUIS. Anchorets, or ſolitaries, among the Banians, a people of Eaſt- Diſert.on the 
India, They are of three forts; the Vanaphraſtas, the San-jafiis, and the Ava» the * 
doutas. The Vanapbraſtas live retired in the woods, together with their wives and 2% Rel. Cer. 
children, and feed only on ſuch herbs and fruits, as they can get without labour. * hls 
They ſcruple to pluck up the leaſt root, and imagine they ſhould commit a fin, 
were they thus to diſlodge the ſoul of a plant from the body, in which it reſides. 

The San-za/iis affect a greater abſtinence, and refrain from marriage, betel, and 
all pleaſures in general. They make but one meal a day, and live on alms. 
Inſtead of a copper pot, which others uſe, they content themſelves with earthen 
ware. Their clothes are died with red earth, and they have a long bamboo cane 
in their hands. They have no fixed habitation, nor lie two nights together in the 
ſame place. They are bound to be always ready to oppoſe fix enemies, which are 
luſt, anger, avarice, pride, revenge, and the love of this world. The Avadoutas 
leave their wives and children, and abandon even what the San-jafiis keep, ſuch as 
an earthen porringer, bamboo cane, clothes, &c. They are girt about with only 
a piece of linen cloth. They rub their body with aſhes, and, when they are 
hungry, go into the firſt houſe they meet, and eat whatever is given them. Some 
of them lay themſelves down by the ſide of a river, where the country people, 


2 look upon thoſe rivers as holy, bring them milk and fruits in abun- 
ance. | 


 JAKUSI. The Japaneſe god of phyſic. His idol is placed, in a ſmall Kæurrzu, 
temple, richly adorned, ſtanding upright on a gilt tarate flower, or faba ægyptiaca, 8 1 
under one half of a large cockle-ſhell extended over his head, which is encircled 

with a crown. of rays. He has a ſcepter in his left hand, and in his right hand 
ſomething unknown. The idol is gilt all over. The Japaneſe, as they paſs by, 

never fail to pay their reverence to this golden idol, i the temple, with a 

low bow and bare-headed, where they ring a little bell hung up at the entrance, and 

then, hoiding both their hands to their foreheads, repeat a prayer. 'The Japaneſe 

relate, that this temple was erected to Jakuſi by a pious but poor man, who, 
having diſcovered an excellent medicinal powder, gained ſo much money by it, as 


to be able to give this teſtimony of his gratitude to the god of phyſic. 


S. JAMES THE GREAT (THE FESTIVAL OF). A feſtival of 
the Chriſtian Church, obſerved on the 2 5th of July. | | 
St James was one of the immediate followers, and an apoſtle, of Jeſus Chriſt. 
He was ſirnamed the Great, either becauſe of his age, being much elder than the 
other St James, or becauſe of ſome peculiar honour conferred upon him by his 
maſter, he being one of the three diſciples, whom our Saviour admitted to the more 
intimate tranſactions of his life, from which the others were excluded. Before his 
call to the apoſtolate, he was a partner with Simon Peter in the trade of fiſhing, and Matt. iv. 21. 
ſon to Zebedee, of the ſame profeſſion. He was related to our Lord, by his mother 
Mary, firnamed Salome, Couſin-German to Mary the mother of Jeſus. Our 
Saviour, paſſing by the ſea of Galilee, and ſeeing James and his brother in their 
ſhip, called them both to be his diſciples, which they readily complied with. Then 
he firnamed them Boanerges, that is, ſons of thunder ; which may ſignify, either Mark iii. 17. 
that they were to rouze the ſleeping world by the vehemency of their preaching ; 
or that they would preach the great myſteries of the goſpel in a profounder 1 
n 
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Luke ix. 54. 
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than the reſt, which is certainly verified in St John: or the name might have ſome. 
reſpe& to the warmth and vehemence of their diſpoſition, which they remarkably- | 
diſcovered, when they would have had our Saviour call for fire from heaven upon 
the inhoſpitable Samaritans. | 7 
It is uncertain what became of St James the Great, after our Lord's aſcenſion. 
The Spaniſh writers contend, that, after he had preached the goſpel in Judea and 
Samaria, he planted chriſtianity in Spain. But, there being no account of this 
earlier than the middle ages of the church, it is ſafeſt to confine his miniſtry to 
Judea, and the parts thereabouts. He was the firſt apoſtle, who ſuffered martyrdom 
for the teſtimony of Jeſus : for Herod, being deſirous, upon his entrance into the 
government, to pleaſe the people, cauſed St James to be apprehended at Jeruſalem, 
and afterwards to be beheaded. Euſebius relates, that his accuſer, being ſtruck with 
the conſtancy and courage ſhewn by the apoſtle at his trial, repented of what he had 
done, and, falling at the apoſtle's feet, begged forgiveneſs ; which being granted 
him by the apoſtle, he publickly profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and was beheaded at 
the ſame time. | 
Epiphanius ſays, that both St James and St John continued always ſingle; that 


: they never had their hair cut, never bathed, wore only a fingle tunic and a linen 


cloak, and never eat either fiſh or fleſh. 


S. JAMES THE LESS (THE FESTIVAL OF). See S. PIII 
AND S. JAMES. 


S. JAMES'S GENERAL EPISTLE. A canonical book of the New 
Teſtament. It was written by St James the Leſs, called alſo the Lord's brother ; 
who was choſen by the apoſtles biſhop of Jeruſalem. The date of this epiſtle is 


placed by Dr Mills in, or juſt before, the year 60; two years after which the 


_ ſuffered martyrdom, under the high prieſthood of Ananus, and procuratorſhip 
of Albinus. 

This General Epiſtle is addreſſed partly to the infidel, and partly to the believing 
Jews. The writer's deſign was to correct the errors, ſoften the ungoverned zeal, 
and reform the indecent behaviour of the former ; and to comfort the latter under the 
hardſhips they then did, or ſhortly were to ſuffer, for the ſake of chriſtianity. It is 
directed to the Jews and Jewiſh converts of the diſperfion, but no doubt was calcu- 
lated for the improvement likewiſe of thoſe Jews, over whom the apoſtle preſided 
in the ſpecial character of their biſhop. | | 

This Epiſtle is the firſt of the Catholic or General Epiſtles, in the canon of ſcrip- 
ture ; which are ſo called, becauſe they were written, not to one, but to ſeveral 


Chriſtian churches. 


S. JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA (CHURCH OF). This Church, 
which is at Compoſtella, in Gallicia, a kingdom of Spain, is famous for the devout 
pilgrimages made to it. It is dedicated to St James major, the patron of all Spain, 
whoſe figure has for theſe nine hundred years reſted on the high altar of that metro- 
politan church. It is a wooden buſt, with 40 or 50 white tapers continually burn- 
ing before it. The pilgrims kiſs the figure three or four times, and put their hats 
upon their heads with a reſpectful devotion. There is in the church a ſtone croſs, 
under which they paſs three times, through ſo ſmall a hole, that they are forced to 
lay themſelves flat with their ſtomach againſt the pavement. They call it the ſtrait 
gate of the goſpel, through which the pilgrims enter into the path of falvation. 
Some, who have forgot to paſs under the ſtone croſs, have gone back above 500 
leagues on account of this pious ceremony. | 

The body of St James, they ſay, has performed a great number of miracles. 
This apoſtle, according to F. Giry, has honoured the kings and princes of Spain ſo 
far as to appear to them fifteen different times, which have been conſtantly ſucceeded 
by ſome conſiderable advantage. For inſtance, he one day put himſelf at the head 
of the troops of a King of Spain, and himſelf leading them againſt the Moors, 
mounted on a white horſe, defeated 70000 of thoſe infidels. This is exactly the 


ſtory of Caſtor and Pollux, who came, mounted on white horſes, to the aſſiſtance 
of the Romans againſt the Latins. | | 
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" JAMI. so the Turks call thoſe temples, which are peculiarly ſet apart for the Ommen Hiſ- 
friday's devotion, called Jumanamazi; which it is not lawful to perform in the h.. © fl. 
leſſer Meſchids or Moſchs. If a Jami is built by a Sultan, it is called Selatyn, that is, n. 9. 
Royal. The firſt Sultan, who founded theſe kind of temples, was Orchan, the 


ſecond Emperor of the Turks, who began his reign in the year 1326. 


JAMMABOS or JAMMABUGI. A religious ſect, among the Japa- F. Pacos, 
neſe, ſo called. The term ſignifies ſoldier of the mountains, becauſe this ſect reſides 4 
ſolely in rocks and deſerts; where they apply themſelves to the ſtudy of magic. 

They are a fort of Monks, and live on the benevolence and charitable contributions Kurs, 
of the people. The founders of this ſe& have enjoined their diſciples to go twice a * 1 
year in pilgrimage to a certain temple. They undergo the ſevereſt mortifications, 
climb up the moſt ſteep and craggy mountains, and plunge themſelves in the coldeſt 
waters. They are divided into two orders, called Tounfa and Fonſanfa, The 
former are obliged once a year to viſit the mountain of F:kooſan, which is an extreme 
difficult taſk, on account of the precipices which ſurround it. The latter are 
obliged annually to viſit the ſepulchre of their founder, which is ſituated on the 
ſummit of an exceeding high mountain, ſurrounded on all fides with tremendous 
precipices. They take all imaginable care to prepare themſelves before hand for 
theſe perilous pilgrimages, by frequent ablutions, and perpetual mortifications. 

The Monks of theſe orders wear a fabre tucked in their girdles, a little ſtaff in 
their hands, and four braſs rings on their fingers : they wear about their necks a filk 
ſcarf, adorned with fringes. They carry a wallet upon their backs, in which 1s a 
coat, a book, and a little money. They wear ſandals made of ſtraw, 'or of the 
flower Lotos, which is conſecrated to the moſt religious uſes. 

Theſe Hermits originally profeſſed the religion called Sintoiſin, but have fince 
degenerated from their firſt inſtitution, having blended with it the worſhip of ſtrange 
gods, and all the ſuperſtition and ceremonies of the Indies. They are looked upon 
by the Japaneſe as extraordinary phyficians. Their method of practice is very 
remarkable. The patient gives the beſt account he can of his diſeaſe : then the 
Jammabo, who liſtens all the time with the utmoſt attention, draws on a piece 
of paper ſeveral myſtical characters, which he very formally lays on an altar before 
his idol, obſerving at the ſame time ſeveral ſuperſtitious ceremonies, Thus charmed, 
the paper is made up into little pills, which the patient is obliged to take in the 
morning faſting, after having drank of river or ſpring water, fetched from the 
north or the ſouth, as the Monk-phyſician thinks proper to direct. 


JANSENISTS. In France, are thoſe, who follow the opinions of Janſenius, Lz Mie; 
a Doctor of Divinity of the univerſity of Louvain, and Biſhop of Ipres. In the year — Tow 
1640, the two univerſities of Louvain and Douay thought fit to condemn the looſe ; 
doctrine of the Jeſuits, particularly Father Molina and Father Leonard Celſus, 
concerning Grace and Predeſtination. This having ſet the controvetſy on foot, 
Janſenius oppoſed to the doctrine of the Jeſuits the ſentiments of St Auguſtin, and 
wrote a treatiſe upon Grace, which he entitled Auguſtinus. This treatiſe was 
attacked by the Jeſuits, who accuſed Janſenius of maintaining dangerous and 
heretical opinions : nor did they ſtop here, but obtained of Pope Urban VIII, in 
1642, a formal condemnation of Janſenius's treatiſe, The partiſans of Janſenius 
gave out, that this Bull was ſpurious, and compoſed by a perſon entirely devoted 
to the Jeſuits. 

After the death of Urban VIII, the affair of Fanſeniſin began to be more warmly 
controverted, and gave birth to an infinite number of polemical writings concerning 
Grace. What occaſioned ſome mirth in theſe diſputes, was, the titles which eacli 
party gave to their writings. One writer publiſhed The torch of St Auguſtin ; 
another found fauffers for St Auguſtin's torch. F. Veron compoſed A gag for the 
Janſeniſts; and the like. In the year 1650, fixty eight Biſhops of France 
fubſcribed a letter to Pope Innocent X, to obtain of him an enquiry into, and 
condemnation of, the five famous propoſitions, which follow, extracted from Jan- 
ſenius's Auguſtinus. 12 5 

I. Some of God's commandments are impoſſible to be kept by the righteous, 
even tho' they are willing to obſerve them. 

II. A man doth never reſiſt inward Grace, in the ſtate of fallen nature, 


* III. in 
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| III. In order to merit, or not merit, it is not neceffary, that a man ſhould have 
a liberty free from neceſſity. It is ſufficient that he hath a liberty free from 
reſtraint. 

IV. The Semi-Pelagians were heretics, becauſe they aſſerted the neceſſity of an 
inward preventing grace for every action. | 

V. It is a Semi-Pelagian opinion, to fay, that Jeſus Chriſt died for all mankind, 
without exception. | 

In the year 1652, the Pope appointed a congregation for examining into the 
matter relating to Grace. In this congregation Janſenius was condemned, and the 

Bull of condemnation publiſhed, May 31, 1653. After its publication at Paris, the 
pulpits were filled with violent outcries and alarms againſt the hereſy of the Jan- 
ſeniſts. The year 1656 produced the famous provincial letters of Mr Paſchal, 
under the name of Lew:s de Montalte, againſt Meſſieurs de Port Royal, who were 
looked upon as the bulwark of Janſeniſm. The ſame year, Pope Alexander VII 
iſſued out another bull, in which he condemned the five propoſitions of Janſenius. 
The Janſeniſts affirm, that the five condemned propoſitions are not to be found in 
Janſenius's treatiſe upon Grace, but that ſome enemies of Janſenius, having cauſed 
them to be printed on a ſheet, inſerted them in the book, and thereby deceived 
the Pope. * 

Among the enemies of the Janſeniſts, was a certain ſect of fanatics, called 
brothers of the ſadality of the bleſſed Sacrament. They ſprung up at Caen, in 165g, 
and gave out, that their ſmell was ſo nice, that they could diſtinguiſh a Jan- 
ſeniſt by the very ſcent, and that all the clergy in that city, except two, were 

anſeniſts. | | 

| At laſt Clement XI put an end to the diſputes about Janſeniſm by his conſti- 
tution of July 17, 1705 ; in which, after having recited the conſtitutions of his 
predeceſſors in relation to this affair, he declares, that, to pay à proper obedience 
to the Papal Conſtitutions concerning the preſent queſtion, it is neceſſary to receive 
them with a reſpectſul ſilence. The clergy aſſembled at Paris approved and 


accepted this Bull, on the 21ſt of Auguſt, the fame year; and no one dared 
to oppole it. | 


S. JANUARIUS'S BLOOD. On the 18th of September is performed, at 
Naples, the ceremony of expoſing the head, and blood, of St Januarius, patron 
of that city. On this occaſion there is a ſolemn proceſſion made, in honour of the 
Saint, in which the martyr's head and blood are carried in great pomp. Theſe 

two relics are made to meet, and, when they are within reach of one another, 
the blood is ſeen to grow fluid, to boil, and to force it{elf over the ſides of the 
glaſs vial, in which it is kept. This miracle is wrought annually, and never 
"— the people's expectation, who are always ready to witneſs to the truth 
of the fact. 


Bo.veTT!, The riſe of this miracle, they pretend, was as follows: A Neopolitan lady, who 

ory. was ſo ſick as to keep her bed, having heard of St Januarius, and his companions, 

S. S. Martiri, reſolved to ſeek her cure upon the place where thoſe faithful Chriſtians had 

lib. i. c. 26. ſuffered martyrdom. Accordingly ſhe went, and, finding the place ſtill wet 
with their blood, ſhe filled two vials with it. In one ſhe put all the pure blood 
ſhe could take up, and in the other that which was mixed with earth and 
other filth. Scarce had ſhe made an end, when ſhe found herſelf cured. 
Soon after this, hearing that the head of the faint was lodged at Naples, ſhe 
ſent word that ſhe was in poſſeſſion of the faint's blood; upon which the 
head was carried in proceſſion, to fetch the blood. The pious lady did not 
wait for this viſit, but ran with the two vials, to meet the head of the martyr. 
In the firſt moment of the interview, the blood diſſolved, and convinced the 
people, that it was really the ſaint's blood; and fince that time the miracle 
has never ceaſed. 

Mr Addiſon mentions this pretended miracle, in his Remarks on ſeveral parts 
of Italy. I faw (ys he, ſpeaking of Naples) a very ſplendid proceſſion for the 
© acceſſion of the Duke of Anjou to the crown of Spain. — To grace the parade, 
* they expoſed, at the fame time, the blood of St Januarius, which liquified at the 
approach of the faint's head, tho', as they ſay, it was hard congealed before. 
I had twice an opportunity. of ſeeing the operation of this pretended miracle, and 
* muſt confeſs I think it fo far from being a real miracle, that 1 look upon it as 

We | * one 
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one of the moſt bungling tricks I ever ſaw. Yet it is this that makes as great a 
noiſe as any in the Roman Church, and that Mr Paſchal has hinted at among the 


reſt, in his marks of the true religion. The modern Neapolitans ſeem to have 


copied it from one, which was ſhewn in a town of the kingdom of Naples, as 
long ago as in Horace's time. 0 2 
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. dehinc Gnatia lymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit riſuſque jocoſque, 
Dum, flamma ſine, thura liqueſcere limine ſacro 


Perſuadere cupit: credat Judæus Apella, 
Non ego. 


Sat. 5. lib. i. 


At Gnatia next arrived, we laugh'd to fee 
The ſuperſtitious croud's fimplicity, 
That in the ſacred temple needs wou'd try, 


Without a fire, th unbeated gums to fry : 
Believe who will the ſolemn ſham, not J. 


© One may ſee at leaſt, that the heathen prieſthood had the fame kind of ſecret 
among them, of which the Roman Catholics are now maſters. 


JANUS. A Pagan deity, peculiarly of the. antient Romans; for the Greeks 
had no Janus, as we learn from Ovid: 


Quem tamen eſſe Deum te dicam, Jane biformis ? Faſt. lib. i. 
Nam tibi par nullum Gracia numen habet. 3 


Janus, we are told, was a very antient King of Italy, who received Saturn, when 


he was driven from Crete by his ſon Jupiter, and by whom he was inſtructed in 
agriculture; in return for which he gave him a ſhare in his kingdom. Durin 


the joint government of Janus and Saturn, they built two cities, the one called 
Faniculum, the other Saturnium. Janus was eſteemed the wiſeſt king of his 
time; and, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to know what was paſt, and what was to 
come, they feigned that he had two faces, the one before, the other behind; 
whence the Latins give him the epithets b:ceps, bifrons, and biformis. Ovid aſſigns 
another reaſon of this double face of Janus. This deity is introduced by the poet 
giving an account of his origin, office, and form. He was the antient Chaos, or 


confuſed maſs of matter before the formation of the world; the reduction of which 
into order and regularity gave him his divinity. of 


Tunc ego, qui fueram globus, & ſine imagine moles, bid. ver 111. 
In faciem redii dignaque membra deo. 


Then I, who erſt, before the ſpring of day, 
A maſs confuſed, a lump of matter, lay, 
Threw off the ſhapeleſs, the chaotic load, 
And took the form and members of a god. 


Thus deified, he had the power given him of opening and ſhutting every thing in the 


univerſe: he was the arbiter of peace and war ; and kept the door of heaven. From | 
this laſt part of his office he took his name: 


Præſideo foribus cœli cum mitibus horis : 
It, redit, officio Jupiter ipſe meo, 
Inde vocor Janus. 


Thid. ver. 125. 


Partner in office with the hours, I fand, 


And keep the gate of beau'n, by Joves command 
Hence Janus called, 4 7 


Then 
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Then he aſſigns this reaſon of his double face: 


* Omnis habet geminas hinc atque hinc janua frontes; 
E quibus hæc populum ſpectat, at illa Larem. 
Utque ſedens veſter primi prope limina tecti 
Janitor egreſſus introituſque videt : | 
Sic ego perſpicio cœleſtis janitor aulæ 
Eoas partes Heſperiaſque ſimul. 


In ev'ry gate a double face is ſeen; ROY 
One fronts the ſtreet without, and one the houſe within. 
And as a porter, fitting at a gate, 

Sees who goes in, who out into the ſtreet ; 

So I, heav'n's Fanitor, at once deſery, 

To right and left, the eaſt and weſtern ſky. 


Janus had the titles of Deus Deorum, and Janus pater, as being the moſt antient 


of the gods. 
7770 dic, antiquiſſime Divum, 
ON ee Reſpondes his, Jane pater ? 
Say, father Janus, antienteſt of gods, &c. 
He was the god, who prefided over the beginning of all undertakings : the firſt 
libations of wine and wheat were offered to him ; and the preface of all prayers 
was directed to him. The firſt month of the year took its denomination from 
Janus, 
3 * Jane biceps, anni tacite labentis origo. 
O Janus, for thy double aſpect famed, 
From whom rowling year's firſt month is named. 
Romulus and Tatius built a temple to Janus, in memory of the union between the 
Roman and Sabine 18 Numa ordered, that this temple ſhould be hut in time 
of peace, and opened in time of war; from which 1 Janus was called Ciſius 
and Patulcius. Virgil makes this ceremony to be much older than Numa, and 
deſcribes it thus. | 
A <a Mos erat Heſperio in Latio, quem protinus urbes 


Albanæ coluere ſacrum, nunc maxima rerum 
Roma colit; cum prima movent in prælia Martem, 
Sive Getis inferre manu lachrymabile bellum, 
Hyrcaniſve Arabiſve parant, ſeu tendere ad Indos, 
Auroramque ſequi, Parthoſque repoſcere ſigna; 
Sunt geminæ belli portæ (fic nomine dicunt) 
Relligione ſacræ, & ſœvi formidine Martis : 
Centum ærei claudunt vectes, æternaque ferri 
Robora; nec cuſtos abſiſtit limine Janus. 

Has, ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugnæ, 

Ipſe Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino 

Inſignis reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul: 

Ipſe vocat pugnas; ſequitur tum cætera pubes; 
Areaque aſſenſu conſpirant cornua rauco, 


A ſolemn cuſtom was obſerv'd of old, | 

Which Latins held, and now the Romans bold; 

Their flandard when in fighting fields they rear 5 

Againſt the fierce Hyrcanians, or declare 8 

The Scythian, Indian, or Arabian war; 3 
1 r 
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Or from the boaſting Parthians wou'd regain * 
Meir eagles hoft in Carrhe's bloody plain. 
Two gates of fleel (the name of Mars they bear, 
And flill are worſhipp'd with religious fear) 
Are fenced with brazen bolts : without the gates 
The wary guardian Janus doubly waits. 
Then, when the ſacred Senate votes the wars, 
The Roman . their decree declares, F 
And in his robe the ſounding gate unbars. 
The youth in military ſhouts ariſe, 
And the loud trumpets break the yielding ies. DRYDEN, 


The Romans being a warlike people, this temple was ſeldom ſhut ; excepting once 
in the reign of Numa ; once in the conſulate of T. Manlius Torquatus, and 
C. Attilius Balbus, ſome years before the firſt punic war ; and afterwards in the 


time of Auguſtus, after the conqueſt of Egypt. Horace mentions this among the 
praiſes of Auguſtus, 


—— -- vacuum duellis 2 15. a 
Janum Quirini clauſit. — 


Now noiſy wars and tumults ceaſe, | 
And Janus temple's barr d by peace. Cxrxtcn. 


Janus had twelve altars at his feet, in alluſion to the twelve months of the year, Vazno, de 
che firſt of which is called by his name. Sometimes his image had four faces, _ 
either in regard of the four ſeaſons of the year, or of the four quarters of the world. 
He held in one hand a key, and in the other a ſceptre : the firſt may denote that 
he opens the year ; the other is expreſſive of his dominion. 
Mythologiſts think, that Janus was the Sun. The ſun, ſay they, is, under the Voss rus, & 
name of Janus, repreſented as the keeper of the gates of heaven, the eaſt and the . 
weſt. The motion of the ſun in the ecliptic is the meaſure of the aſtronomical year, 
which contains a little more than 365 days: and in ſeveral ſtatues of Janus his 
fingers (according to Macrobius) were ſo placed, as to expreſs the number 365. | 
Some learned men pretend, that the Janus of the Romans was the Noah of 
ſcripture, and derive his name from the Hebrew Jajin, which ſignifies wine, 
becauſe that patriarch was the firſt planter of vines. Janus's two faces, according 
to them, ſignified his having ſeen the old world before the deluge, and the new 
world after it. Others, upon no better foundation than a ſimilitude of names, make 
him to be Javan, the ſon of Japhet. 
Janus had many temples at Rome, ſcarce any region of the city being without 
one. Some of them were dedicated to Janus with uo faces, others to Janus with 
four faces; tho' they were called fimply Janus, as appears from the inſcription of a 
medal of Nero, on which the temple of Janus is repreſented ; which is this : 


PACE P.R. TERRA MARIQUE PARTA JANUM CLUSIT. 
i. e. having procured peace to the Roman people both by ſea and land, he ſhut up 


anus. 
7 There were three ſtatues of Janus in the Roman field. The firſt was at the 
entrance; the ſecond in the middle, before the palace of Paulus, and the third 
at the coming out. The ſtatue in the middle was the moſt famous of the three, 
being a kind of Exchange, or place where merchants, bankers, and the like, met. 
Hence Horace ſays of a man, who had loſt his eſtate by borrowing money at a 
great intereſt; 


8 poſtquam omnis res mea Janum _ Sat. 3. lib. 5; 
Ad medium fracta eſt, aliena negotia curo, yer. 20, 
Excuſſus propriis. 


My whole eftate at middle Janus loſt, 4 
And freed from farther bufineſs of my own, 
An agent now for others I am grown, 
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JAR or r The ſecond month of the Hebrew, eccleſiaſtical, year, tho 
the eighth of the civil. It anſwers to our April, and conſiſts of but twenty nine 
days. Upon the tenth day of this month the Jews mourn for the death of Eli the 
high-prieſt, and of his two ſons Hophni and Phinehas. Thoſe, who could not 
obſerve the paſſover in the month Niſan, were obliged to keep it in the month 
Jar. On the fifteenth of this month God ſent a prodigious quantity of quails to 
the Hebrews in the wilderneſs; and on the ſixteenth the manna began to fall. On 
the eighteenth began their wheat harveſt. On the twenty-third they celebrate a 
feſtival, in memory of the purification of the temple by Judas Maccabzus, after he 


had driven the Syrians out of it. On the twenty-ninth they commemorate the 
death of the prophet Samuel. 


- JASHER (THE BOOK OF). This is a book, which Joſhua mentions, 
and refers to, in the following paſſage : and the jun flood ſtill, and the mcon ſtayed, 


until the people had avenged themſelves upon their enemies: is not this written in the 
book of Faſber? | 


Du Pix, Ca- Tt is difficult to determine what this book of Faſher, or the upright, is. St Jerom 
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and the Jews believed it to be Geneſis, or ſome other book of the Pentateuch, 


wherein God foretold he would do wonderful things in favour of his people. 


Huetius ſuppoſes, it was a book of morality, in which it was ſaid, that God 
would ſubvert the courſe of nature, in favour of thoſe, who put their truſt in him. 
Others pretend, it was publick annals, or records, which were ſtiled ju/{zce, or 
upright, becauſe they contained a faithful account of the hiſtory of the Iſtaelites. 
Grotius believes, that this book was nothing elſe but a ſong, made to celebrate this 
miracle and this victory. This ſeems the more probable opinion, becauſe the words, 
cited by Joſhua as taken from this work, Sun, fland thou ſtill upon Gibeon, and thou 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, are ſuch poetical expreſſions, as do not fuit with 
hiſtorical memoirs. Belides that, in the ad book of Samuel (i. 18.) mention is 
made of a book under the fame title, on account of a ſong made on the death of 
Saul and Jonathan. 


' Al JASSASA. [Arab.] The Spy. So the Mohammedans call a beaft, 
whoſe 1 will be one ſign of the approach of the day of judgment. It is 
faid in the Koran; When the ſentence ſhall be ready to fall upon them, we will cauſe 
a beaſt to come forth unto them out of the earth, which ſhall ſpeak unto them. The 
Mohammedans believe that this beaſt will make his appearance in the temple of 
Mecca, or on mount Safa, or in the territory of Tayef. She is to be ſixty feet 
high, or, according to ſome, as high as the clouds. She is to appear for three days, 
and to ſhew but a third yo of her body. They deſcribe this monſter, as to her 
form, to be a compound of various ſpecies, having the head of a bull, the eyes of a 
hog, the ears of an elephant, the horns of a ſtag, the neck of an oſtrich, the breaſt 
of a lion, the back of a cat, the tail of a ram, the legs of a camel, the voice of 
an aſs, and the colour of a tiger. She is to bring with her the rod of Moſes, and 
the ſeal of Solomon ; and, being ſo ſwift that no one can overtake her, will with 
the firſt ſtrike all the believers on the face, and mark them with the word Mimen, 
i. e. believer; and with the latter will mark the unbelievers, on the face likewiſe, 
with the word Cafer, i. e. inſidel, that every perſon may be known, at the day of 
judgment, for what he really is. The ſame beaſt is to demonſtrate the vanity of all 
religions except the Muſſulman, and to ſpeak Arabic. — This idle tale ſeems to be 
the reſult of a confuſed idea of the beaſt in the Apocalypſe. 


- ICONOCLASTS. Image-Breakers. In Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, are thoſe per- 
ſons, who, in the VIIIth century, oppoſed zmage-worſhip. Sarentapechis, a Jew, 
had perſuaded Ezide, King of the Arabians, to remove the images of the faints out 
of the Chriſtian churches. Some time after, one Bazere, born of Chriſtian parents, 
but becoming a Mohammedan, in Syria, where he was a ſlave, inſinuated himſelf 
ſo far into the favour of the Emperor Leo Ifauricus, that that prince, by the per- 
ſuaſion of Bazere, and ſome other Jews, who had predicted his advancement to the 
empire, declared againſt the uſe of images, ordering the ſtatue of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which was placed over one of the gates of the city of Conſtantinople, to be thrown 
down. This occaſioning a tumult, the emperor iſſued a proclamation, in which he 
aboliſhed the uſe of images, and threatned the worſhippers with ſevere puniſh- 
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ments: nor could the ſollicitations of Germanus the patriarch, and other Biſhops, 
influence him to reſtore them. 'This was about the year 726. Conſtantine, his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, prohibited praying to ſaints, or the bleſſed Virgin, and derided the 
Popes Stephen III, and Paul I, who would have difluaded him from it. He 
aſſembled a council, in which his proceedings were approved ; but this council 
was condemned at Rome. The IId council of Nice, in the year 787, decreed that 
the images of Jeſus Chriſt, and of the faints ſhould be reſtored, that Chriſtians 
might be the more powerfully moved to the imitation of their virtues. | 
Spanheim accounts for the origin of Tmage-worſhip ſomewhat differently. He [ivory of 
ſays that the Emperor Philip, and John Patriarch of Conſtantinople, having rejected 
the VIth general council againſt the Monothelites, took away the pictures of the 
Fathers of that and the former councils, hung up by the Emperor Juſtinian in the 
rages of St Sophia : whereupon the Pope, in a ſynod held at Rome, ordered the 
ike images to be placed in St Peter's church, and thenceforth worſhipped, their 
uſe having been till that time barely hiſtorical. 
The French, German, and northern churches, abhorred Image-worſhip, as 1s 
plain from a capitular of Charlemagne againſt images, and the acts of the ſynod 
of Franctort, under that prince; who alſo wrote four books to Pope Adrian 
againſt Image-worſhip, and the decrees of the IId council of Nice. It was alſo 


oppoſed by the ſucceeding emperors, and by the churches of Italy, Germany, France, 
and Britain. See IMAGEs. 


ICOXUS. The name of a religious ſe in Japan. The founder of this ſect, x, Ge. 
tho' in reality a vitious perſon, yet, under the diſguiſe of a grave and modeſt deport- 
ment, gained ſuch an univerſal reputation for ſanity of manners, that, whenever 
he appeared in public, the people would throw themſelves at his feet, begging 
remiſſion of their fins. His ſuperſtitious admirers celebrate his feſtival every year, 
and multitudes from all parts of the vaſt empire of Japan afſemble together upon 
this ſolemn occaſion. They fondly imagine, that whoever ſets foot firſt in his 
temple, will be entitled to ſome peculiar bleſſings ; for which reaſon there is an 
exceſſive crowd at the doors by break of day, and the moment they are opened, 
every one is ſo eager to be foremoſt, that ſeveral are preſſed to death in the 
crowd. Some bigots are even ſo zealous as to lay themſelves all along in the entrance 


to the temple, on purpoſe to be trampled on, and cruſhed to pieces, by ſuch as 
preſs forward to gain admittance. 


CE 


IDOLATERS. Thoſe, who worſhip idols, or falſe gods. The word idolatry Tzxrvi. 
is of Greek original, and compounded of ei way an image, and Aeteevey to ſerve. ” 4 0 
Suidas defines an idol to be the imitation or repreſentation of things that are not, as 
Tritons, Sphinxes, and Centaurs. St Paul underſtands the word in the fame ſenſe, 
where he ſays ; We know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none 1 Cor. viii. 4. 
other God but one. IDoLs, therefore, are, whatever the human mind places in the 
room of God, whether they be the creatures of God and of nature, or the work- 
manſhip of mens own hands. Hence idolatry, or the worſhip of idols, may be 
diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts. By the firſt, men adore the works of God, the ſun, 
the moon, the ſtars, the angels, the dæmons, men, and animals: by the ſecond, 
men adore the work of their own hands, as ſtatues, pictures, and the like. To 
theſe two kinds of idolatry may be added a third ; namely that, by which men have 
ſometimes worſhipped the true God under ſenſible figures or repreſentations. Thus 
the Iſraelites adored God under the figure of a calf. 
Some authors make idolatry to be more antient than the deluge, and believe . 2 
that it began in the time of Enos; for which they cite the laſt verſe of the ivth N 2 
chapter of Geneſis, where it is ſaid (according to our verſion) Then began men to call III. e. i. 
upon the name of the Lord; but which theſe authors render, Then began men to Ma1no- 
profane the name of the Lord; i. e. to corrupt the worſhip of God by idolatry. Janet. 
At this time (Maimonides tells us) men began to ſtudy the motions of the hea- Se. ozn, &c. 
* venly bodies, and from thence were led to think, that they were the miniſters of "45 0 
© God in the government of the world. This induced them to praiſe, honour, * 
* and at laſt to adore the ſtars, as his officers or ſubſtitutes : and, upon this foun- 
* dation, they erected temples, and offered facrifices to the heavenly bodies. This 


opinion is built upon a ſuppoſition, that the aforementioned verſion of the words of 
Mofes is the true rendering, 146 
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Others are of opinion, that idolatry did not begin till after the deluge, and that 
it had its riſe in Babylon, where divine honours were firſt paid to Jupiter Belus. 
If this be the truth of the caſe, it may not be improbable, that the Idolatry and 
Polytheiſm after the deluge might ſpring from the impiety and atheiſm before the 
deluge : for, it being natural for men to paſs from one extreme to another, thoſe, 
who lived immediately after the deluge, and had been, as it were, witneſſes of that 
puniſhment inflicted on atheiſm and impiety, might by ignorance be led to ſuper- 
ſtition ; and, for fear of relapſing into atheiſm, which had deſtroyed the world, 
might ſet up the worſhip of an infinite number of gods. This is not to be under- 
ſtood of Noah himſelf, and his ſons Shem, Ham, and Japhet, who muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have had the knowledge of the true God ; but of their deſcendants, 
upon the diviſion of tongues, and the diſperſion of the people. 

However it be, as to the origin of idolatry ; it ſeems clear, that the fars were 
the firſt objects of idolatrous worſhip ; and that on account of their beauty, their 
influence on the productions of the earth, and the regularity of their motions. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that © men, having caſt their eyes up to heaven, were 
* filled with admiration, and took the ſtars for immortal gods, and eſpeciall 
* worſhipped the ſun and the moon, calling the former Oſiris, and the latter Ifis.” 
This was likewiſe the opinion of Plato, and his followers. The very antient book 
of Job affords a confirmation of this truth : for Job, willing to clear himſelf of all 
imputations, and among others of idolatry, fays ; I beheld the fun when it ſbined, 
or the moon walking in brightneſs ; and my heart hath been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth 
hath kiſſed my hand, &c. 

After the flood, idolatry ſoon became the prevailing religion of all the world; 
for wherever we caſt our eyes from after the time of Abraham, we ſee ſcarce any 
thing but falſe worſhip and idolatry in the world. Abraham's forefathers, and 
Abraham himſelf for a time, were Idolaters; as appears from ſcripture : Tour 


fathers dwelt on the other fide of the flood in old time, even Terah the father of Abraham, 


and the father of Nahor, and they ſerved other gods. 

For the Pagan gods, or objects of 1dolatrous worſhip, ſee Go ps. 

The Hebrews had no Idolatry peculiar to themſelves, but imitated the ſuperſtition 
of other nations. Thus, in Egypt they worſhipped the gods of the Egyptians, 
and in Paleſtine the gods of the Phœnicians and Syrians. Under the govern- 
ment of the Judges, they often relapſed into Idolatry ; to puniſh them for which, 
God gave them into the hands of their enemies. Gideon's Ephod and Micah's 
Teraphim are remarkable inſtances of Ifraelitiſh idolatry. See EPRHOD and 
TERAPHIM. | | 

Under the government of Samuel, Saul, and David, there was little or no idolatry 
in Iſrael. Solomon was the firſt Hebrew king, who, in complaiſance to his foreign 
wives, built temples, and offered incenſe to ſtrange gods. Jeroboam, the ſon of 
Nebat, who ſucceeded him in the greateſt part of his dominions, ſet up golden 
calves at Dan and Beth-el. Under the reign of Ahaz, this diſorder was at its 
height, occaſioned by Jezabel the wife of Ahaz, who did all ſhe could to deſtroy 
the worſhip of the true God, by driving away and perſecuting his prophets. God 
therefore, incenſed at the fins and idolatry of the ten tribes, abandoned them to the 
kings of Aſſyria and Chaldza, who tranſplanted them beyond the Euphrates, from 
whence they never returned. The people of Judah were no leſs corrupted. The 
prophets give a terrible deſcription of their idolatrous practices and abominations 
committed on the high-places, and in the groves conſecrated to idols. They were 
puniſhed after the ſame manner, tho' not ſo ſeverely, as the ten tribes, being led 
into captivity ſeveral times, from which at laſt they returned, and were ſettled in 
the land of Judea ; after which we hear no more of their Idolatry. 

The preaching of the Chriſtian Religion, wherever it prevailed, entirely rooted 
out Idolatry, or the worſhip of falſe gods; which is now confined to thoſe 
countries and nations, where the ſound of the goſpel has not reached. The 
Mohammedan religion, it is true, is built upon the worſhip of one God: but it is 
plainly a jumble of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, with a mixture of the extravagant 


conceits of the impoſtor Mohammed. It muſt not be forgotten, that the Proteſtant 


Chriſtians charge the Romaniſis with paying an idolatrous kind of worſhip to the 
pictures or images of ſaints and martyrs, See IMAGES, 


IDOLS, See ILOLATERS, 
Oy JEBIS 
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' JEBIS or JEBISU. One of the gods, or Sins, of the Japaneſe, They K-wrrrn 
relate, that Jebis, having loſt the eſteem, which his elder brother Tenfo-dai-fin once Hiſt. Japan. 


III. C. iii. 
had for him, was baniſhed, and confined to a certain iſland. This circumſtance . 


has ſome conformity with what is related of the Grecian Neptune. Indeed, Jebis 
may be conſidered as the Neptune of the Japaneſe ; for he is wei +514 as well 
by the fiſhermen, as by the merchants ; for which reaſon he. is repreſented fitting 
upon a rock near the ſea ſhore, with an angling rod or line in one hand, and a 


fiſh in the other. | 


JEFUMI. So the Japaneſe call an annual cuſtom among them, of trampling Kruft, 
under foot a crucifix, and an image of the bleſſed Virgin Mary. This they do 1 
out of an inveterate hatred to, and abhorrence of, Chriſtianity. This impious 
ceremony is performed in the following manner. Towards the cloſe of every year, 
certain inquiſitors go from houſe to houſe, and enter the names of all the inha- 
bitants in a book; after which they oblige every individual perſon, without 
diſtinction of age or ſex, in each family, to appear before them, and to give 
the above-mentioned demonſtration that they are no Chriſtians. The inqui- 


ſitors perform the ſame ceremony among themſelves, after the reſt have com- 
plied with it. 


JEHOVAH. One of the names of Go p, in the ſcripture. This name was 
not revealed before the time of Moſes. I appeared to Abraham, to Jſaac, and to Exod. vi. 3. 
Jacob, (ſays God) by the name of God Almigbty; but by my name I EHOVAH I was 
not known to them. Jehovah ſignifies he who ſubhiſts of himſelf, and gives being to 
others. This name of God is differently expreſſed by different authors. Sancho- 
niathon writes evo: Macrobius, Diodorus Siculus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerom, 
and Origen, pronounce Fao : Epiphanius, Theodoret, and the Samaritans, Fab? 
or fave. We find likewiſe in the antients, Fahoh, Fave, Farm, Jacd. The 
Moors call their god Fuba, whom ſome believe to be the fame as Febovab. The 
Latins, in all probability, took their Jovis or Jovis pater from Jebovab. 

The Jews, after the Babyloniſh captivity, out of an exceſſive and ſuperſtitious 
veneration for this holy name, left off the cuſtom. of pronouncing it, and thereb 
forgot the true pronunciation of it. The LXX generally renders it KH. the Lord. 

Origen, Jerom, and Euſebius, tell us, that, in their time, the Jews left the name Evsss. in 

2 in their copies, written in Samaritan characters, inſtead of the common ec 5 
ebrew or Chaldee ; leſt ſtrangers, who were not unacquainted with the Chalde: 

language, ſhould diſcover and miſapply it. Theſe precautions however did not 

prevent its being frequently miſapplied to ſuperſtitious uſes. Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. lib. v. 

relates, that thoſe Egyptians, who were permitted to enter into the temple of the 

Sun, carried the name Fac about with them. Trallian gives us ſome magic verſes 

againſt the gout, in which was the name of Jas or Faath. 

The Jews call this name of God the Tetragrammaton, or the name with four Daus. de 
letters, and believe that whoever knows the true pronunciation of it cannot fail of nom. Tetra- 
being heard by God. Simon the Juſt (they ſay) was the laſt, who was acquainted *' © * 
with it. After his death, the number of the prophane increaſing greatly, and - q 
they abuſing this divine name, others forbore to pronounce it at all, and ſubſtituted 
in the room of it another compoſed of twelve letters, which the high-prieſt pro- 
nounced, when he gave the bleſſing to the people. The Jews never mention the 
name 7ehovah, but fay inſtead of it Adonai or Elobim, as often as they read or 
pray. They make a ſcruple of even trying to pronounce it, and pretend that the 
angels have not this liberty. They tell us, that Moſes performed all his miracles, by 
virtue of the name of Jehovah, engraved on a rod. They add, that we might be 
able to do as much, if we could come at the perfe& pronunciation of this name : 
and they flatter themſelves, that the Meſſiah, at his coming into the world, will 
teach them this mighty ſecret. | | | 

The Pagans ſeems to have had ſome knowledge of this great, ineffable, Evszs Prep. 
name. Upon the frontiſpiece of a temple at Delphi was read this inſcription, Evang. lib. xi. 

| Thou art. The Egyptians upon one of theirs put, I am. The Heathens had 
certain names of their gods, which they did not venture to pronounce, Lucan 
ſays, the earth would have trembled, had any one pronounced them: 
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- - - » paretis? an ille 
Compellendus erit, quo nunquam terra vocato 
Non concufla tremit. 


— ——— am I, ye furies, yet obey d? 

Or muſt I call your maſter to my aid? 

At whoſe dread name the trembling furies quake, 

Hell ſtands abaſb d, and earth's foundations ſhake. Rowe. 


The Cabbaliſts find ſeveral myſteries in the letters, which compoſe this adorable 
name. Jod, which is the firſt, denotes the 7hought or idea of God; and the He, 
which is the laſt of the four letters, denotes the unity of the divine nature. The 
other names and firnames of the Deity (ſay they) are ranged about this, like officers 
and ſoldiers about their King and General; and it is by the ſovereign authority of 
this name, that God governs the world. 

The Muſſulmen frequently make uſe of the name Hou, which has almoſt the 
fame fignification as Fehovah, that is, He, who is. They place this name at the 
beginning of their letters patent, reſcripts, paſſports, and the like ; and there are 
ſome, who repeat it ſo often, and with ſo much vehemence, in their prayers, that 


at laſt they fall into a kind of fits, which they call extaſies. 


JEMMA. The judge of Hell, according to the Japaneſe theology. He 
beholds, they ſay, in a large looking-glaſs, all the moſt ſecret tranſactions of men. 
Notwithſtanding that he is almoſt inexorable, yet, if the prieſts make interceflion 
to the god Amidas for the ſinner, and the relations of the deceaſed contribute by 
their liberal offerings to the efficacy of their prayers, Jemma will be prevailed upon 
to mitigate their puniſhment, and ſend them into the world again, before the time 
allotted for their chaſtiſement is fully expired. | 

Jemma has a pagod conſecrated to him at a ſmall diſtance from Miaco, ſituated 
in a pleaſant grotto, His figure is monſtrous and formidable, ſuitable to his function 
and gloomy habitation. Two large images, repreſenting infernal ſpirits, ſtand on 
each hand of him. The walls are embelliſhed with frightful pictures of all the 
torments, which the wicked undergo in hell. This pagod is prodigiouſly crouded 
by the people, who reſort to it from all parts, with oblations and money in their 
hands, to redeem their ſouls from the torments prepared by this infernal judge. 


JENTIVES. The name of a ſect of Heathens in the Eaſt-Indies, parti- 
cularly in the kingdom of Golconda. They believe a God, and the immortality 
of the ſoul ; and they hold a Metempſychois, or tranſmigration of ſouls, and there- 


fore never ſhed the blood of animals, for fear of killing their father, or any of 
their friends, 


JEREMIAH (THE PROPHECY OF). A canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, This divine writer was of the race of the prieſts, the ſon of Hilkiah, 
of Anathoth, in the tribe of Benjamin. He was called to the prophetic office, 
when he was very young, about the thirteenth year of Joſiah, and continued in the 
diſcharge of it above forty years. He was not carried captive to Babylon with the 
other Jews, but remained in Judea, to lament the deſolation of his country. He 
was afterwards a priſoner in Egypt, with his diſciple Baruch, where it is ſuppoſed 
he died in a very advanced age. Some of the Chriſtian Fathers tell us, he was ſtoned 
to death by the Jews for preaching againſt their idolatry ; and ſome ſay, he was 
put to death by Pharaoh Hophra, becauſe of his prophecy againſt him. 

Part of the prophecy of Jeremiah relates to the time after the captivity of Iſrael, 
and before that of Judah, from the firſt chapter to the forty-fourth ; and part of it 
was in the time of the latter captivity, from the forty-fourth chapter to the end. 
The prophet lays open the fins of the kingdom of Judah with great freedom and 
boldneſs, and reminds them of the ſevere judgments, which had befallen the ten 
tribes for the ſame offences: he paſſionately laments their misfortune, and recom- 
mends a ſpeedy reformation to them. Afterwards he predicts the grievous calamities 
that were approaching, particularly the ſeventy years captivity in Chaldza. He 
likewiſe foretels their deliverance and happy return, and the eee any 
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Babylon, Moab, and other enemies of the Jews, ſhould meet with in due time. 
There are likewiſe ſeveral intimations in this prophecy concerning the kingdom of 
the Meſſiah ; alſo ſeveral remarkable viſions and types, and hiſtorical paſſages 
relating to thoſe times, 

The fifty-ſecond chapter does not belong to the prophecy of Jeremiah, which 
concludes, at the end of the fifty-firſt chapter, with theſe words ; Thus far are the 
words of Jeremiah. The laſt, or 52d chapter (which probably was added by Ezra) 
contains a narrative of the taking of Jeruſalem, and of what happened during the 
captivity of the Jews in Babylon, to the death of Jechonias. St Jerom has obſerved 
upon this prophet, that his ſtile is more eaſy than that of Iſaiah and Hoſea ; that 
he retains ſomething of the ruſticity of the village, where he was born ; but that 


he is very learned and majeſtic, and equal to thoſe two prophets in the ſenſe of 
his prophecy. 


The Alexandrian chronicle relates, that Jeremiah, being in Egypt, propheſied Chron. Paſch. 
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to the Egyptian prieſts, that their idols would be overthrown by an earthquake, F 142 


when the Saviour of the world ſhould be born, and lying in a manger; for which 
reaſon they had from that time a virgin repreſented with a child lying in a manger, 
and paid divine honours to him. The chronicle adds, that Alexander the Great, 
going one day to this prophet's tomb, and being informed of what he had foretold 
concerning his perſon and conqueſts, ordered his body to be removed to Alexandria, 
and a magnificent monument to be erected over him, 


JESUITS. A moſt famous religious order in the Romiſh Church. Their Du Pin, 


founder was Inigo, or Ignatius Loyola, who was born, in 1491, in the province o ogra 


CClei. 1 * 


x : : - ö of the XVIth 
Guipuſcoa in Spain. He was bred up in the court of Ferdinand, King of Spain. Cent. B. IV. 


In his youth, he diſcovered a martial diſpoſition, and ſignalized himſelf in the ſiege © *. 


of Pampelona, where he was wounded, and taken priſoner by the French. During 
his confinement and illneſs, he read ſome books of piety, which occaſioned his 
firſt reſolution of devoting himſelf wholly to God. As ſoon as he was cured, he 
undertook a pilgrimage to our lady of Montſerrat in Catalonia, where he dedicated 
himſelf to the virgin, and took a reſolution to travel to Jeruſalem. It is believed he 
here wrote his ſpiritual exerciſes, which he afterwards publiſhed at Rome in 1 548. 
He arrived at Jeruſalem, Sept. 4. 1523, where he viſited the holy places, and 
performed all the pious exerciſes of a pilgrim. Being returned to Spain, he began 
to ſtudy Grammar at Barcelona, and afterwards went through his courſes of Philo- 
ſophy and Divinity at Alcala. Ignatius had then four companions, who were all 
clothed like himſelf in a brown woolen habit, and applied themſelves to the ſame 
exerciſes. | His fame increaſing, the number of thoſe, who came to hear his 
inſtructions, increaſed likewiſe. This giving umbrage to the inquiſitors of the cit 
of Alcala, he was taken up, and impriſoned, by order of the grand vicar ; but 
was ſoon releaſed, with an injunction to go clothed like the other ſcholars, and to 
abſtain from talking to the people concerning religion, till he had ſtudied four years 


in Divinity. Upon this he retired to Salamanca, where he continued to diſcourſe 


both in public and private upon moral ſubjects. Here he was again impriſoned, 
upon an information of the Dominicans againſt him. Being releaſed, he reſolved 


to quit Spain, and go to Paris, with a firm reſolution to apply himſelf cloſely to 


ſtudy in that city. 


Ignatius Loyola came to Paris in February, 1528. His extreme poverty forced 
him to have recourſe to the charity of the French, and of foreigners ; by which 
means he was enabled to proſecute his ſtudies. But his zeal drew troubles upon him 
at Paris likewiſe : for he was accuſed to the inquiſitor of attempting to preach, and 
overturning the diſcipline of St Barbara's college, where he ſtudied. But he got 
over this difficulty, and, having gone through his courſes of Philoſophy and Divinity, 
he formed a little ſociety of ten men, who engaged in a vow along with him. The 
profeſſed to renounce the good things of this world, to live in poverty, and to 
preach the goſpel to infidels. In 1535, Ignatius, falling ſick, was adviſed by his 
phyſician to breathe his native air. Having ſtaid ſome time in Spain, he embarked 
for Venice, which was the appointed rendezvous of his companions. Here they 
met in the habit of pilgrims, intending to travel to Jeruſalem : but, a war breaking 
out between the Turks and Venetians, they could not find an opportunity of going 
into the Levant. Here Ignatius, and two more, were deputed to go. to Rome, to 
offer their ſervice to the Pope. Upon the road, Ignatius, they ſay, had a viſion, in 


which 
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which he faw Jzsvs bearing his croſs, who ſaid to him, I vill be favourable to 
thee at Rome. His other companions quickly joined him in that city, where they 
continued their uſual exerciſes of inſtructing and preaching. Then Ignatius formed 
the deſign of founding a new order. After many deliberations, it was agreed, to 
add to the three ordinary vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, a fourth, which 
was, to go into all countries, chriſtian or infidel, whither the Pope ſhould pleaſe 
to ſend them. In conſequence of this laſt vow, Xavier, one of Ignatius's compa- 
nions, was ſent into the Indies, to preach the goſpel. ; 

In 1540, Pope Paul III gave them a Bull, by which he approved this new 
order, which defired to be called The ſectety of Feſus ; giving them a power to 
make ſtatutes, as they ſhould judge convenient. Ignatius was created General of 
the order ; which in a ſhort time ſpread over all the countries of the world, 
whither Ignatius ſent his companions, whilſt he ſtaid at Rome, from whence he 

overned the whole ſociety, He kept his poſt of General to his death, which 
2 pened july 31, 1555. 

x he JesviTs aſſume neither the name, quality, nor way of living, of Monks. 
They call themſelves an order of prieſts, and differ in nothing from other churchmen, 
in their habit, or manner of life. The end of their inſtitution is the falvation of 
ſouls: they preach, inſtruct youth, read lectures, and diſpute and write againſt 
heretics. They recite no regular office in the choir. The entire ſociety is compoſed 


of four ſorts of members; novices, ſcholars, ſpiritual and temporal coadjutors, and 


profeſſed members. The novices continue ſo two years ; after which they are admitted 
to make three ſimple vows, in the preſence of their ſuperiors. The ſcholars add 
ſome ſpiritual exerciſes to their ſtudies. The ſpiritual coadjutors aſſiſt the profeſſed 
members, and perform the ſame functions. The temporal cuadjutors make the ſimple 
vows, and take care of the temporal affairs of the fociety. The profeſſed members 
make four ſolemn vows. They have profeſſed houſes for the profeſſed members and 
their coadjutors, colleges for ſcholars, and houſes of probation tor novices. They are 
governed by a General, who has four aſſiſtants, and appoints rectors, ſuperiors of 
houſes, provincials, viſitors, and commiſſaries. 

It is ſurprizing how much this order increaſed in a ſhort time. In 1543, the 
Jeſuits were in all but eighty : in 1545, they had ten houſes: in 1549, they had 
two provinces, one in Spain, and the other in Portugal. In 1556, when Ignatius 
died, they had twelve provinces: in 1608, they had twenty nine provinces, two 
vice-provinces, twenty one profeſſed houſes, two hundred ninety three colleges, 
thirty three houſes of probation, and ten thouſand five hundred and eighty one 
Jeſuits. In the catalogue, printed at Rome in 1709, they reckon thirty five 
provinces, two vice-provinces, thirty three profeſſed houſes, five hundred and 
ſeventy eight colleges, forty eight houſes of probation, eighty eight ſeminaries, one 
hundred and fixty refidences, one hundred and fix miſſions, and, in all, ſeventeen 
thouſand fix hundred and fifty five Jeſuits. | 

But, notwithſtanding this vaſt increaſe of the order, the Jeſuits met with conſi- 
derable oppoſition, at their firſt eſtabliſhment, in ſeveral places. At Saragofa, in 
Spain, the populace riſing upon them, they were obliged to quit the town; whither 
however they returned ſoon after. But the greateſt oppoſition the ſociety met with, 
was in France. St Ignatius having recommended the Jeſuits of France to the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, that Cardinal procured them letters patent from King Henry II 
in 1550, approving their eſtabliſhment in France. But this was oppoſed by the 
parliament of Paris, which refuſed to regiſter the king's letter. At the fame time 
the Faculty of Divinity of Paris made a famous declaration againſt the Jeſuits, in 
which they ſet forth, that © this ſociety, which arrogated to its ſelf the appellation 
of JEsUs, was a great prejudice to the regular clergy and ordinaries, and the pri- 
vileges of the univerſity ; that they ſeemed to them to violate the honour of the 
monaſtic ſtate, and to enervate the pious practice of abſtinences, ceremonies, 
and auſterities ; that they diſturbed both the eccleſiaſtical and temporal polity, 
and occaſioned diſſenſions and complaints among the people.” After this decla- 
ration, the Jeſuits deſiſted from all farther attempts towards an eſtabliſhment, 
during the reign of Henry II. In 1560, under Francis II, the parliament and 
Biſhops conſented to their eſtabliſhment in France under theſe reſtrictions ; © that 
they ſhould not exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction, nor preach, without conſent of the 
* Biſhop, nor adminiſter any of the ſacraments without expreſs leave of the pariſh 


PF 


prieſt; that they ſhould not read or interpret the holy ſcriptures, in public or private, 


© without 


— 


© without the approbation of the Faculties of Divinity, and the univerſities ; that they 


* ſhould not receive into their ſociety any Prof ed Religious of othet orders; that they 
© ſhould make no new Conſtitutions, nor a 


2 
ter thoſe already made; and that they 
« ſhould aſſume another name than that of Jes or Feſuits. The ſociety, being re- 


ceived in France upon theſe conditions, opened their college at Clermont, and began 
publickly to teach, and read lectures. This was vigorouſly oppoſed by the univerſity of 
Paris, and the Jeſuits were ſilenced by order of the court. Afterwards both parties 
were ordered to lay the merits of their cauſe before the king's council, who, upon 
hearing the matter, permitted the Jeſuits to continue their lectures, 

In 1594, when Henry IV made his entrance again into Paris, the univerſity 
thought this a favourable opportunity, and preſented a petition to the parliament, 
deſiring that the Jeſuits might be baniſhed. This, together with John Chaſtel's 
attempt upon the king's perſon, procured a decree of baniſhment againſt them, and 
they were accordingly expelled the kingdom in 1594. But, in 1603, that prince, 
at their earneſt ſollicitation, gave them letters of re-eſtabliſhment for certain cities in 
France, and no others. But they ſoon obtained leave to make other ſettlements, 
and at laſt got into Paris again, and were re-ſettled in their college by letters patent, 
in 1606. 

The order of Jeſuits has rendered itſelf very conſiderable by its miſſions into the 
Indies, and by its other employments relating to the ſciences and the education of 
youth. With reſpe& to the latter, it is commonly thought, that the ſagacity of 
theſe fathers, in diſcovering the talent of a young ſtudent, has not a little contri- 
buted to the figure their order has made in the world. The ſtory of Clavius is very 
well known : he was entered in a college of Jeſuits, and, after having been tried at 
ſeveral parts of learning, was upon the point of being diſmiſſed as a hopeleſs block- 
head; when one of the fathers took it into his head to make an eſſay of his parts 
in Geometry, which hit his genius ſo luckily, that he afterwards became one of the 
greateſt Mathematicians of the age. | 

Many authors have written of the intrigues and policies of the Jeſuits : but nothin 
ſo fully diſcovers them, as a little book, called Secreta Monita Societatis Feſu, that 
is, The ſecret- inſtructions of the Feſuits. It conſiſts of private admonitions, or 
inſtructions, for promoting the intereſts of the order; which are lodged in the 
hands of the ſuperiors, and by them communicated only to a few of the profeſſors, 
under the ſtricteſt ties of ſecrecy. It is a maſter- piece of religious policy, conſiſting 
of ſeventeen chapters, of which I ſhall give a brief account. 

The title of the it chapter is; How the ſociety muſt behave themſelves, when they 
begin any new foundation, Upon this occaſion, they are to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
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the exceſs of their charity and humility, in diſcharging the meaneſt offices in the 


hoſpitals, and in viſiting the poor, the fick, and the priſoners. They are to excite 
the liberality of well-ditpoſed perſons, by receiving the moſt inconſiderable alms, and 
beſtowing them on other objects. They are all to breathe the fame ſpirit, and to 
obſerve the fame exterior behaviour. At their firſt ſettlement, they are to be 
cautious of purchaſing lands, and, if they do buy any, it is to be done in the name 
of ſome faithful and truſty friend. And, to give a more colourable gloſs to their 
appearance of poverty, the purchaſes, adjacent to the places where colleges are 
founded, muſt be aſſigned to colleges at a diſtance ; by which means princes and 
magiſtrates will never attain to a certain knowledge of what the revenues of the 
ſociety amount to. Colleges are to be founded only in opulent cities, becauſe our 
Saviour made his principal refidence in the metropolis of Judea. In every province, 
none but the principal is to be apprized of the real value of the ſociety's revenues ; 
and what is contained in the treaſury at Rome muſt always be kept as an invio- 
lable ſecret. They are publickly to profeſs their diſintereſtedneſs, and that they un- 
dertake the inſtruction of youth, without reſpect of perſons, or view of reward. 
The ſecond chapter inſtructs them, how they muſt deport themſelves, ſo as to gain 
and preſerve a familiarity with princes, noblemen, and perſons of the greateſt diſtinction. 
For this purpoſe, they are to wink at their vices : if a prince is inclined to contract a 
marriage with one of his near relations or kindred, they are to encourage him in it, 
by giving him hopes of obtaining for him a diſpenſation from the Pope : if he 
engages in any enterprize, which is not equally approved by all his nobility, the 
Jeſuits are to urge and excite. him to proceed, and to diſſuade his courtiers from 
oppoſing him. They are to worm themſelves, by the intereſt of others, into 
honourable embaſſies to foreign courts; which may give them an opportunity of 
O 


recom- 
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recommending themſelves and their ſociety. They are to curry favour, by ſmall 
preſents and many offices of piety, with the minions and domeſtics of princes and 
noblemen, in order to get intelligence of the bent of their maſters humours and 
inclinations, The fame addreſs and artifices are to be uſed with the bed-chamber 
women of princeſſes and ladies of quality. In directing the conſciences of great 
men, they are to follow the opinion of thoſe, who allow the greateſt latitude, in 
oppoſition to that of other ag orders. They are to inſtil into the people a 
notion that this ſociety has a far greater power of abſolving, diſpenſing, and the 
like, than other orders; and they are to invite perſons to hear their ſermons, theſes, 
and declamations. They are to uſe proper methods to get at the knowledge of the 
animoſities that ariſe among great men, that they may have a finger in reconciling 
their differences. 

In the third chapter they are taught how to behave towards thoſe, who are at the 
helm of affairs, and ſuch perſons as are in a capacity of being ſerviceable to the ſociety. 
The authority, wiſdom, and advice of ſuch perſons, are to be courted, and their 
favour ſollicited againſt all who oppoſe the ſociety. Biſhops, prelates, and other 
ſuperior eccleſiaſtics, are to be importuned only for ſuch things as ſhall appear 
neceſſary. In places, where the clergy are moſt predominant, as in Germany, 
Poland, &c. they muſt be addreſſed with the profoundeſt reſpect, that, by their 
influence and the prince's authority, monaſteries, priories, and other religious 
places, may be drawn into the clutches of the ſociety. When Biſhops or princes 
found colleges or parochial churches, the Jeſuits are to endeavour by all means to 
obtain the government of them. They are upon all occaſions highly to careſs and 
court the Biſhops, and to entertain them, when they paſs by their colleges. 

The fourth chapter contains The chief things to be recommended to preachers and 
confeſſors of noblemen. In directing princes and great men, they muſt ſeem to have 
nothing elſe in view but the promotion of God's glory. They muſt often inculcate 
into them, that honours and preferments ſhould always be conferred according to 
the rules of juſtice : they muſt ſolemnly proteſt, that publick affairs are what they 
with reluctance interfere in, and that the duty of their office often obliges them to 
ſpeak ſuch truths as they would otherwiſe omit: they muſt recommend to their 
favour, for public employments, ſuch perſons as are ſincere friends to the order. 
They are to ſooth princes, and never to give them the leaſt offence in their ſermons, 
or private converſations. They are ſeldom or never to accept of ſmall preſents for 
their own uſe, but rather to recommend the neceſſities of the province, or college. 
At home, they are to be content with chambers plainly furniſhed, and to appear 
abroad in a modeſt and decent garb. 

The jth chapter teaches them, what kind conduct is to be obſerved towards ſuch 
religious perſons, as are employed in the ſame eccleſiaſtical functions with themſelves. 
They are to take proper opportunities to convince princes, and others in authority, 
that their order contains the perfection of all others, excepting only their cant and 
outward auſterity of life and dreſs. They are to deſcant upon, and point out, 
the defects of other religious orders, but always with a ſeeming reluctance and 
concern. They muſt uſe their utmoſt efforts againſt thoſe, who attempt ſetting 
up ſchools for the education of youth, by repreſenting to perſons in authority, 
that 25 ſociety, but that of the Jeſuits, is qualified for the diſcharge of ſo important 
an office. 

The /ixth chapter treats of the methods of inducing rich widows to be liberal to the 
ſociety. For the managing this affair, ſuch members only are to be choſen, as are 
advanced in age, of a lively complexion, and an agreeable converſation: theſe are 
frequently to viſit ſuch widows, to lay before them the good works and merits of the 
ſociety, and to recommend confeſſors to them, who muſt admoniſh them to perſe- 
vere in the ſtate of widowhood. Care muſt be taken likewiſe to remove ſuch 
ſervants from them, as are not well-wiſhers to the ſociety. The confeſſor muſt 
manage matters ſo, that the widow may have ſuch faith in him, as to do nothing 
without his advice. He is, now and then, artfully to propoſe to her ſome match, 
which he knows ſhe has an averſion to, as this will help to confirm her in a ſtate of 
widowhood. When he has gained this point, he is to recommend to her a ſpiritual 
life, and a vow of chaſtity, and to excite her to the performance of good works, 


eſpecially acts of charity: this, by the management of her ghoſtly father, may turn 
to the benefit and emolument of the ſociety. | 
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The ſeventh chapter lets us know, how fuch widows are to be ſecured, and how 
their effets are to be diſpoſed of. They are to be exhorted to lay ſomewhat apart, 
out of their abundance, for the honour of Chriſt, and the bleſſed Virgin, or their 
patron Saint, and to renew their vow of chaſtity twice every year. They are to be 
frequently viſited, and entertained with ſpiritual diſcourſes : they muſt not be 
treated with too much ſeverity in confeſſion : they muſt be kept from viſiting the 
churches of other religious orders. To prevail on ſuch widows to diſpoſe of what 
they have in favour of the ſociety, they muſt be often put in mind of the ſeveral 
inſtances of widows, who thus in a ſhort time became faints ; and they muſt be 
apprized that the ſociety will not fail to uſe it's intereſt at the court of Rome for 
the obtaining their canonization, They muſt be inſtructed not to beſtow any alms 
without the knowledge and approbation of their confeſſor. He muſt prevent 
eccleſiaſtics of other orders, from viſiting, or entring into familiarity with them, by 
crying up the ſociety as infinitely ſuperior to all other orders. He is to perſuade 
them to pay ſmall penſions and contributions towards the yearly ſupport of colleges 
and profeſſed houſes, When any ſuch widow is ſeized with ſickneſs, if ſhe has 
not already made over her eſtate to the ſociety, her confeflor muſt repreſent to 
her the poverty of moſt of the colleges, and perſuade her that a liberality to the 
order will lay a certain foundation for her eternal happineſs. But, becaule leſs is 
to be expected from ſuch widows, as educate their children for the buſineſs of the 
world, therefore 

The eighth chapter ſhews, how the children of widows are to be treated, that they 
may be brought to embrace a religious life. The mothers muſt be inſtructed to ule 
them with harſhneſs and ſeverity even from their cradles. The daughters muſt be 
denied the common dreſs and ornaments of their ſex, and kept cloſe to mortifi- 
cation and prayer; that they may be glad to take refuge in a monaſtery, from the 
ſevere treatment of their mothers. The ſons muſt be occaſionally introduced into 
the colleges, and every thing be ſhewn them with the beſt face, to invite them to 
enter into the order. Tutors muſt be provided for them who are attached to the 
intereſts of the ſociety, or they may be ſent to ſome diſtant colleges, under the 
notion of keeping them cloſer to their ſtudies, where the members may artfully 
work upon their diſpoſitions. 

In the ninth chapter are preſcribed The methods of increaſing the revenues of the 
colleges. To this end, none are to be admitted, if it can well be prevented, to their 
laſt degree, as long as they have any expectation of an eſtate falling to them. 
The poverty of the profeſſors is frequently, and in all places, to be publiſhed. 
Confeſſors muſt ſift out of their penitents, what family, relations, friends, and 
effects belong to them, and diſcover, if poſſible, what diſpoſition they have made, 
or intend to make, of their eſtates, which they muſt endeavour to turn in favour 
of the ſociety. The better to convince the world of the ſociety's poverty, the 
ſuperiors are directed to borrow money on bond, of ſome rich perſons who are their 
friends, and, when it is due, defer the payment thereof. 'The ſociety likewiſe may 
traffick under the borrowed names of ſome rich merchants, their friends, but never 
without a proſpect of certain and abundant gain. In whatever places the members 
reſide, they muſt provide a phyſician, who is firm to the intereſt of the ſociety, by 
whom they may be recommended, and called in, to the ſick, eſpecially ſuch as are 
paſt hopes of recovery. Laſtly, Women, who complain of the vices and ill-humours 
of their huſbands, muſt be inſtructed ſecretly to withdraw a ſum of money, that, by 


making an offering thereof to God, they may expiate the crimes of their ſinful 
help-mates. 


The tenth chapter treats of the private rigour of diſcipline in the ſociety. Such 
perſons, as alienate the female devotees, or other perſons, from the churches of the 
Jeſuits, or withdraw alms to other churches or orders, or, in the diſpoſition of their 
effects, ſhew a greater affection to their near relations, than to the ſociety, are to 
be diſcarded as enemies of the order: but ſome other pretence muſt e ddged for 
their expulſion. 

In the eleventh chapter are laid down rules for the behaviour of the members towards 
thoſe who are expelled the ſociety. They muſt be prevailed upon, if poſſible, before 
they are diſmiſſed, to give it under their hands, and ſwear, that they will not, 
directly or indirectly, write or ſpeak any thing to the diſadvantage of the order: 
beſides, the ſuperiors are to keep upon record the vices and failings, which they have 
revealed in confeſſion: which may be produced againſt them, if ever they give 
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bctafion, as a handle to prevent their promotion: The expulſion of ſuch perſons, 
and the pretences for it, muſt immediately be notified to all the colleges, and no 
member muſt correſpond with them upon any account. It mult be induſtriouſly 
propagated, that the ſociety never lops off a ſound member, nor expels any 
one ſufficient reaſon. All the vices of ſuch perſons are to be magnified, and 
their virtues depreciated, by ſubtle inſinuations, and doubtful expreſſions, 

The 7welfth chapter lets us know, who ſhould be kept, and favoured in the ſeciety. 
Theſe are, in general, all ſuch as conſult the temporal intereſts of the order, viz. 
Confeſſors of princes and noblemen, of widows, and rich female devotees ; 
preachers, profeſſors, and whoever are privy to theſe ſecret inſtructions. Thoſe 
perſons, who are diſtinguiſhed for their parts, nobility, or riches, are to be highly 
careſſed, eſpecially if they have given proofs of a ſincere affection to the ſociety, 
Particular reſpect is to be ſhewed to thoſe, who have allured any youths into the 
ſociety. | 

The thirteenth chapter teaches the members, how to pick out young men to be 
admitted into the ſociety, and in what manner to retain them. They muſt make 
choice of ſuch as are of a good genius, an agreeable perſonage, or a noble family, 
It muſt be inſinuated to ſuch youths, how acceptable an offering it is to the 
Almighty, when any one dedicates himſelf to his ſervice, eſpecially in the ſociet 
of his ſon, They muſt be allured by little preſents, and indulgencies ſuitable to 
their age, and be entertained, at proper opportunities, in the colleges and gardens, 

On other occaſions, they muſt be terrified with denunciations of etcrnal puniſh- 
ment, unleſs they accept of the heavenly invitation. They muſt be ſtrictly cau- 
tioned not to make the leaſt diſcovery of their call to their relations or friends, till 
they are become one of the ſociety. 

The fourteenth chapter treats of reſerved caſes, and cauſes of diſmiſſion from the 
ſociety. Theſe are, in general, all crimes againſt God, and all offences againſt the 
intereſt and honour of the ſociety. If two members have carnally ſinned, the firſt 
who diſcovers it is to be retained, and the other expelled : but he that is retained 
is to be mortified and plagued with ſuch intolerable diſcipline, as may drive him 
to the commiſſion of ſome freſh offence, which may afford a good handle for his 
expulſion. Offenders, before the time of their diſmiſſion, muſt be treated with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, removed from their uſual duties, and be found fault with in 
whatever they do: they muſt be puniſhed for the ſlighteſt offences, and be diſ- 
countenanced upon all occaſions, 

The fifteenth chapter treats of their conduct towards nuns, and female devotees. 
They are to curry favour with the principal monaſteries, the rich abbeſſes being 
very capable of being ſerviceable to the ſociety. But the female devotees mult 
be forbid frequenting the nunnerics, leſt they be taken with that kind of life, and 
the ſociety be diſappointed in their expectations of what they have. 

The fixteenth chapter teaches them, in what manner to feign a contempt of riches. 
They are, now and then, to refuſe ſome ſmall and trifling alms. Widows, and 
others, who have given to the ſociety almoſt all that they poſſeſſed, are to be treated 
with rather more rigour than others, that people may not think they are indulged 
on account of their liberality to the ſociety. 

Laſtly, The ſeventeenth chapter inſtructs them in the methods of advancing the 
ſeciety. The members are always to act with unanimity, even in things of trifling con- 
cern. They are earneſtly to endeavour ſo to ſhine in their learning and good example, 
that other religious, and eſpecially the clergy, may be eclipſed by them. They 
muſt entertain the curioſity of princes and great men, with the neweſt, choiceſt, 
and moſt genuine tranſcripts that can be procured. They are ſecretly, and with 
caution, to foment and heighten the animoſities of princes and great men, and, if 
there appears any likelihood of reconciliation, then as ſoon as poſſible to endeavour 
to be mediators. The nobility and populace muſt be perſuaded into a belief, that the 
ſociety was inſtituted by the particular direction of Divine Providence. The members 
are eagerly to aſpire after biſhoprics and abbacies, and even the popedom itſelf. 
The political ſchemes of the order muſt be cunningly varied, according to the dif- 
ferent poſture of the times, Finally, the ſociety muſt endeavour to effect this at 


leaſt, that, having got the favour and authority of princes, thoſe, who do not love 
them, may at leaſt fear them, 
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How theſe "a inſtructions firſt came to light, is uncertain : but we are told, 
that a Bookſeller at Amſterdam bought one of them at Antwerp, among other 
books, and afterwards reprinted it. A Jeſuit, who lived at Amſterdam, being 
informed that a book was in the preſs, which concerned the Jeſuits, replied, that 
if it was only the rules of the feciety, he ſhould be under no concern : but being 
told that it was the ſecret inſtructions of the order, the good father, ſhrugging up his 
ſhoulders, and knitting his brow, ſaid, he faw no remedy but denying that this piece 
came from the ſociety. The reverend fathers however thought it more adviſeable to 
purchaſe the whole edition ; which they afterwards did; ſome few copies only 
excepted, from one of which it was afterwards reprinted. 


JEWS. Thoſe, who profeſs obedience to the Jaws and religion of Moss. 
bh Gre are deſcended from ABRAHAM, whom God called from the midſt of Geneſ. e. xii. 
the idolatrous Chaldzans, to be the father of a race of people, who ſhould keep up 
the worſhip of the one only, true, God. 

The firſt name that was given to Abraham, and his children, was that of 
HEBREws; which ſome derive from Heber, the fifth in deſcent from Noah. 

Others think this name was given to Abraham, becauſe he came from the other fide 

of the Euphrates, Heber ſignifying, in the original, the other fide ; in which ſenſe 

ſome people are called ?ranſmarine, 1 tranſalpine, &c. But, after 

Jacob had received the great name of ael, his deſcendants preferred the appellation Genel. xxxii, 
of ISR'AELITES to that of Hebrews, tho' the neighbouring nations {till called * 

tbem by the latter name. After the Babyloniſb captivity, when the tribe of 

Juda became the moſt conſiderable, if not almoſt the whole that was left of 

Iſracl, this people began to be called by the name of I EWS, which they ever after 

retained, and by which they are ſtill called in all the nations, where they are 
diſperſed. | | 

The Jews were formerly a diſtin& people, or nation, inhabiting that part of 

Syria, called Judæa or Paleſtine. They were put in poſſeſſion of this country by 
the interpoſition of God himſelf, who drove out the Canaanites, Perizites, 
Hivites, &c. to make room for the eſtabliſhment of his own people. Their polity, 
or civil government, was for ſome time, properly ſpeaking, a Theocracy : for God 
himſelf gave them laws by the hand of their leader Moſes. But, not ſatisfied with 
this form of government, they defired a king: which requeſt was complied with, 
and monarchy took place among them. 


— 


+. 


The crying fins of this people, and their frequent relapſing into idolatry, during 

all this time, provoked God to puniſh them in a very exemplary manner. They 

had undergone ſeveral bondages or captivities during the government of the Judges. 

But the greateſt and moſt remarkable were the captivities of Judah and Tjrael, 

which happened under the kings. Tiglath-pilezer, in the year of the world 3264, 
took ſeveral cities belonging to 1/rael, and carried away a great number of captives, 2 Kings xv. 
Next to him, Salmaneſer, in 3283, carried captive the tribes, which had been OO 
ſpared by Tiglath-pilezer, beyond the Euphrates. It is generally thought, that 

theſe tribes never came back again. Joſephus aſſures us, that, in his time, they Antiq. lib. xi. 
were ſtill known in the provinces beyond the Euphrates, where they were in great © 5 
multitudes. Notwithſtanding which, the Samaritan chronicle aſſerts, that, in the 

35th year bf the pontificate of Abdelus, the Iſraelites, by permiſſion of king Saure- 

dius, returned from their captivity, to the number of three thouſand, under the 

conduct of Adus ſon of Simon. | | _ 

As to the captivities of Judah, they are generally reckoned to be four: the firſt in 2 Tings xxii. 

the year of the world 3398, under King Jehoiakim, at which time Daniel and 2 Chron. 
his companions were carried captive to Babylon: the ſecond in 3461, in the xv. 5. 
ſeventh year of Jehoiakim, when Nebuchadnezzar carried away 3023 Jews to 1 3 
Babylon: the third in 3406, in the fourth year of Jehoiachin, when this prince, 2. 
together with part of his people, was ſent to Babylon: laſtly, the fourth in 3416, me. 3. 8, 
under Zedekiah, when Nebuchadnezzar conquered the country, and removed the , 
captive Jews to Babylon. From this period begin the ſeventy years captivity; fore- Jer. xxxii. 4. 
told by the prophet Jeremiah. | NET a 


XXV. II. 


In the year of the world 3457, King Cyrus permitted the Jews to return into Me 10. 
their own country; but they did not obtain leave to rebuild the temple of Jeru- _. 
ſalem, till the year 3486, under Darius Hyſtaſpis. The Jews pretend, that none“ 
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but the very loweſt, the refuſe, of the people returned from the captivity, the prin- 
cipal of them continuing in the places, -where they. had ſettled, near Babylon. 

After the captivity, the Jews multiplied, and grew fo ſtrong, in Paleſtine, that, 
in our Saviour's time, and forty years after, when they declared war againſt the 
Romans, they were one of the moſt powerful nations of the eaſt. Having rebuilt 
the city and temple of Jeruſalem, under Ezra and Nehemiah, they became more 
zealous obſervers of their law, and more averſe to idolatry, than they had before 
appeared to be. From this time they were governed by one of their own country, 
of the tribe of Judah, in ſubordination to a governor ſent by the kings of Perſia. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, who conquered Darius Codomannus, the 
laſt king of Perſia, the Jews were ſubject ſometimes to the kings of Egypt, and 
ſometimes to the kings of Syria, according as thoſe princes extended their conqueſts 
more or leſs over one another. Among the latter, Antiochus Epiphanes, in the year 
before Chriſt 166, took the opportunity of a diviſion among their prieſts, to 
perſecute the Jews, and undertook to make them abandon their religion, and 
embrace that of the Greeks, But he met with a brave reſiſtance from the Mac- 
cabees, who maintained their religion with prodigious valour, and at laſt reſtored 
their country to its liberty. Then the temporal ſovereignty was annexed to the 
dignity of the high-prieſthood. Hircanus was the firſt, who entirely ſhook off the 
Syrian yoke : but Ariſtobulus, his ſon and ſucceſſor, was the firſt, who aſſumed 
the title of king; and in his family, with ſome few interruptions, the kingdom 
continued until the time of Herod the Great. 

This prince, having obtained the crown of Judea, by means of Anthony and 
Octavius Cæſar, tranſmitted it to his children. After the death of Herod, the 
kingdom was divided among his ſons. Archelaus, who had Judea, being accuſed 
to Auguſtus by the Jews and Samaritans, and unable to juſtify himſelf, was 
baniſhed to Vienne in Gaul, and Judea reduced into a Roman province, From 
this time, to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, they had Roman governors. After 
the taking of Jeruſalem by Veſpaſian, Judea was comprehended under the govern- 
ment of the preſidents of Syria, The Jews continued ſtill a ſeparate people, and 
dwelt in their own country, under the government of the Romans, till the reign 
of Adrian ; when they revolted, and made war againſt the Romans, in which 
the generality of them periſhed miſerably, and their nation was entirely 
diſperſed. 5 0 

As to the religion of the antient Jews, it is to be confidered in different views, 
with reſpect to the different conditions of that people. 

The religion of their anceſtors, before the time of Moſes, was the ſimpleſt and 
pureſt in the world, conſiſting in the worſhip of one God, under whoſe immediate 
direction they were, in a firm reliance on his promiſes under all difficulties and 
dangers, and a thankful acknowledgment for all his bleflings and deliverances. ' In 
this early age, we find the religious cuſtom of Tythes ; for Abraham gave the tenth 
of his ſpoils to Melchiſedech, prieſt of the moſt high God: we hear likewiſe of 


altars, pillars, and monuments raiſed, and ſacrifices offered to God. How far theſe 
latter may be thought of divine inſtitution, is a queſtion in Theology, rather than 


hiſtory, and therefore does not belong to this place. Circumciſion they uſed, not as 


a religious act, properly ſpeaking, but as a ſeal of the covenant, which God had 
made with Abraham. 

Till the time of Moſes, every man honoured God according to the inclination of : 
his heart, and in the manner he thought proper. But that legiſlator, by the 
direction and appointment of God himſelf, preſcribed an inſtituted form of religion, 
and regulated . ceremonies, feaſts, days, prieſts, and facrifices, with the utmoſt 
exactneſs. The rites and obſervances of this religion were extremely numerous, 
and its ſanctions no leſs ſevere. All this was on account of the hardneſs of their 
hearts; that is, they were tied down to the ſtrict and rigorous obſervance of 
the Moſaical Laws, the better to keep them from falling into the idolatrous 
and falſe worſhip of the nations about them, to which they were exceeding 

rone. 
F The long abode of the Iſraelites in Egypt left in them a ſtrange propenſity to 
idolatry ; which neither the miracles of Moſes, nor the rigour of his laws againſt 


the worſhip of idols, nor the ſplendid marks of God's preſence in the Ifraclitiſh camp, 


were ſufficient to overcome. They had contracted ſuch an invincible proneneſs to 


idolatry, that they not only perſiſted in the worſhip of the Egyptian m_ 2 
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adopted moreover every new one, which came in their way, as they became Exod. i. 
acquainted with other nations, Moſes has recorded many inſtances of their 1 it avi 7 
idolatry ; but they were guilty of many more, which have been preſerved by Num. xxv. 3. 
other inſpired writers, who ſeverally upbraid them with ſetting up, and car- Deut. ff. 


rying about, the idols of Remphan, Malkom, and many others of the like — Pl, 
nature. ain. 
Saul and David, with all their authority, were not able to root out idolatry from 7 Mii. 43. 


among this people. They facrificed upon high-places : they conſulted diviners and — 
magicians. Solomon himſelf, whom God had choſen to build his temple, erected 
altars to the falſe gods of the Phœnicians, Moabites, and Ammonites, And there 2 Sam. xi. 
were few of the kings his ſucceſſors, who did not in this reſpect ſhew a like ' . 
weakneſs. Thus Jeroboam, the fon of Nebat, King of Iſrael, introduced the 
worſhip of the golden calves ; which took ſo deep root in the kingdom of Iſrael, 
that it never was entirely extirpated. There were from time to time ſome refor- 
mations in Judah : but they did not abſolutely put a ſtop to the Evil. The 
captivity of Babylon, however, proved an effectual remedy : for, after that ſevere 
judgment. on this people for their diſobedience, we hear no more of their idols or 
idolatrous worſhip. | 

Pagan authors have, ignorantly or maliciouſly, charged the Jews with ſome 
idolatries, of which it is certain they were not- guilty. For inſtance, Plutarch 
accuſes them of adoring a hog ; and he introduces Calliſtratus, ſaying, that the Jews Sympoſiae 
abſtained from ſwine's fleſh, out of a religious reſpe& to that animal, becauſe, by lib. i. c. 5. 


turning up the earth with it's ſnout, it had taught men the art of huſbandry. This 
made Petronius Arbiter fay : 


Judæus licet & porcinum numen adoret, &c. 


Te Jews a fwiniſh deity adore, &c, 


I Fragment. 


The fame Plutarch, in the fame place, accuſes the Jews of worſhipping an fs. 

The learned know very well the fiction of Tacitus, who relates, that the Jews Hiſtor. lib. v. 
adored an aſs, becauſe, in their journey from Egypt being ready to periſh with 

thirſt, they met a large troop of wild aſſes, who led them to a ſpring of water. 

This fable took its riſe from Appion the Grammarian, who ſays, that the ſanctuary Josryuvy, - 
being opened in the time of Antiochus the Great, there was found in it a golden 1 
head, like that of an aſs. Some have thought, that this calumny aroſe from ſome f 
ſuch cauſe as this: the Pagans, having read ſome where, that the Jews worſhipped 

(5ezv:v) heaven, and this word being ſometimes written, by way of abbreviation, 

&1G-, took it, either ignorantly or maliciouſly, for the word d &., which ſignifies 

an aſs, Tanaquil Faber ingeniouſly conjectures, that this miſtake was occaſioned by Epiſt. Crit. 
the ſchiſmatical temple, which the Jews had in Egypt, and which, having been 18 * 
built by one Onias, was called dis vz@-, Bochart is of opinion, that the ground ſium. 

of the error was this: the word pzeo ſignifies, in the Egyptian language, an 

aſs, and piias, in the Hebrew, the mouth or word of Fehovah ; whence the 

Pagans, having often heard the Jews repeat the latter, maliciouſly confounded 

it with the former, and took occaſion from thence to charge them with wor- 

ſhipping an aſs. 


A third accuſation of idolatry, brought againſt the Jews, is, that they worſhipped 


the viſible heavens, Hence Juvenal : 


Quidam ſortiti metuentem ſabbata patrem, Sat. 14. ver: 
Nil præter nubes & cali numen adorant. 

The Fews, like their bigotted fires before, | 

By gazing on the clouds their God adore. J. DRYDEN, jun. 


Laſtly, Plutarch accuſes them of paying divine worſhip to Bacchus: his reaſons are; Ubi ſupra, 
firſt, becauſe their feaſt of tabernacles was held in autumn, at the time of Vintage, 
when they ſet out tables in the middle of the ſtreets, covered with all forts of fruits, 
and adorned with branches of trees, particularly thoſe of the uine; and becauſe, 
a few days before this feaſt, they entered into their temple, catrying boughs or 7hry/es 
in their hands: ſecondly, becauſe the name Levites (being thoſe who plaid on 
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inſtruments at their feaſts) ſeems to be borrowed from Evius, one of the names 
ef Bacchus: thirdly, becauſe the word Sabbat, which 7 the ordinary feaſts 


of the Jews, may be derived from Sabazius, another of the names of Bacchus : 
fourthly, becauſe the bells, which were faſtened to the high-prieſt's garment, and 
Which made a tinkling when he walked, bore a reſemblance to the noiſe, which 


Was made at the nocturnal facrifices of Bacchus, called Ny&elza. Plutarch afligns 
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ſome other reaſons, equally weak, of which I ſhall only mention the laſt ; which 
is, that Bacchus was the god of the Jews, becauſe the moſt ſhameful puniſhment 
among them was that, by which they were forbidden to drink wine. I need not 
ſtay to refute theſe accuſations, which were manifeſtly owing to an extreme igno- 
rance of the Jewiſh affairs. 2 

How far the religious ceremonies of the Hebrews were copied from thoſe of the 
Egyptians, among whom they had fo long ſojourned ; as alſo how far they were 
typical of ſomething future; are queſtions I am not concerned to diſcuſs, and 
ſhall only ſubjoin a ſtory, in relation to the latter, by which it will appear what an 
- unreaſonable ſcope ſome men give to their fancies, in order to find out the relation 
between ſuch types and their antitypes. The ſtory is this: two eminent Proteſtants, 
a Lutheran and a Calviniſt, had been wrangling a conſiderable time about the pre- 
cedency of their patriarchs, without any ſeeming advantage ; when the one took 
it into his head to make Luther the antitype of Aaron, ſeeing he was the firſt, who 
had ſet up and lighted the grand Candleſtick (of the Reformation) in the tabernacle : 
the other, not being able to diſprove the fact, had recourſe to the ſame typical 
reaſoning, - and affirmed, that, it Luther was Aaron's antitype upon that ſcore, 
Calvin was much more fo, fince it is manifeſt, that, if he had not taken the /nufers 
in his hand, and ſnuffed the lamps, the candleſtick would have given fo dim a light, 
that few people would have been the better for it. 

The modern Jews are diſperſed over every kingdom in the world. They ſwarm 
in the eaſt, particularly in the great empire of China, and are thought to be the 
deſcendants of the ten tribes, which were carried away captives. They are ſpread 
through moſt of the nations of Europe and Africa, and many families of them are 
eſtabliſhed in the Weſt-Indies. Their chief occupation is Trade. They are, 
indeed, ſo diſſeminated through all the trading parts of the world, (ſays Mr Addi- 
* ſon) that they are become the inſtruments, by which the moſt diſtant nations 
* converſe with one another, and by which mankind are knit together in a general 
* correſpondence. They are like the pegs and nails in a great building, which, tho 
they are but little valued in themſelves, are abſolutely neceſſary to keep the whole 
© frame together. The Jews are looked upon to be as numerous at preſent, as they 
were formerly in the land of Canaan. * This is wonderful (continues the ſame 
© author) confidering the dreadful ſlaughter made of them under ſome of the 
* Roman emperors, which hiſtorians deſcribe by the death of many hundred thou- 
* ſands in a war; and the innumerable maſſacres and perſecutions they have under- 
gone in Turkey, as well as in all Chriſtian nations of the world. The Rabbins, 
* to expreſs the great havock, which has been ſometimes made of them, tell us, 
© after their uſual manner of hyperbole, that there were ſuch torrents of holy blood 
© ſhed, as carried rocks of an hundred yards circumference above three miles into the 
* ſea, Nor is their firm adherence to their religion leſs remarkable than their 
numbers and diſperſion, Mr Addiſon accounts for theſe three particulars both from 
natural and providential reaſons. Their numbers he attributes to © their conſtant 
© employment, their abſtinence, their exemption from wars, and above all their 
© frequent marriages; for they look upon celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and are 
generally married before twenty, as hoping the Meſſiah may deſcend from them. 
Their diſperſion is naturally accounted for from their having been often driven 
© out of their old habitations in the land of Promiſe, and out of moſt other places, 
© where they have been ſettled. — Beſides, the whole people is now a race of ſuch 
* merchants, as are wanderers by profeſſion, and at the ſame time are in moſt, if 
not all, places, incapable of either lands or offices, that might engage them to 
* make any part of the world their home.” Their firm adherence to their religion 
is no leſs naturally accounted for from it's genius and conſtitution. * They are to 
© live all in a body, and generally within the fame incloſure ; to marry among 
* themſelves, and to cat no meats that are not killed or prepared their own way. 
This ſhuts them out from all table-converſation, and the moſt agreeable 
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© intercourſes of life, and, by conſequence; excludes them from the moſt probable | 
means of their converſion.” Arp a U 
© If we conſider (purſues the fame ingenious author) what | ny ng reaſons 
may be aſſigned for theſe three particulars, we ſhall find that their numbers, | 
* diſperſion, and adherence to their religion, have furniſhed every age, and every | 
nation of the world, with the ſtrongeſt arguments for the Chriſtian faith; not 
© only as theſe very particulars are foretold of them, but as they themſelves are the 
depoſitaries of theſe, and all the other prophecies, which tend to their own 
© confuſion, Their number furniſhes us with a ſufficient cloud of witneſſes, that 
© atteſt the truth of the Old Bible. Their diſperſion ſpreads theſe witneſſes through 
© all parts of the world. The adherence to their religion makes their teſtimon 
* unqueſtionable. Had the whole body of the Jews been converted to Chriſtianity, 
* we ſhould certainly have thought all the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, that 
relate to the coming and hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour, forged by Chriſtians, and 
© have looked upon them, with the prophecies of the Sibyls, as made many years 
© after the events they pretended to foretel. 

As to the religion of the modern Fews, it is obſervable, that all their cuſtoms are Lro of Mo- 
not of equal authority, nor obſerved by all after the fame manner. They are dean, Of che 
divided into three orders. The firſt comprehends the Written Law, that is, thoſe Jews. 
precepts, which are contained in the five books of Moſes. Theſe precepts conſiſt 
of 248 affirmatives, and 365 negatives, making in all 613 M:/zvoth hatorah, that is, 
commandments of the law. The ſecond order relates to the Oral Law, or that deli- 
vered by word of mouth. This contains the comments and expoſitions of the 
Rabbins on the Pentateuch, called M:zvoth Rabanan, that is, Commandments of the 
Doctors: they are collected into a large volume, called the Talmud. Laſtly, The 
third order comprehends the Minbagim or Cuſtoms, which uſe hath authorized in 
different times and places. Of theſe three orders of precepts, the two firſt only 
are generally received by all the Jews: the third kind of precepts differs in different 
countries, according as the Jews have fallen into the manners and cuſtoms of the 
places, where they reſide. 

It is an obſervation of a modern author, that the religion of the Jews, ſince the Jux iv, 
preaching of Chriſtianity, is, properly ſpeaking, neither a true nor a falſe religion. 1 ge. 
It cannot be a falſe religion, becauſe it hath God for its author; neither is it, now, P. III. c. v. 
a true religion, becauſe God himſelf aboliſhed it by the bringing in of the goſpel. 

Beſides, they being without a temple, facrifices, and other circumſtances of reli- 
gious worſhip, which they enjoyed in the Holy Land, the religion of the Jews 
cannot be conſidered as ſubſiſting any longer. 33 

The principal feaſts and faſts of the Fews ; their prieſts, ſacrifices, ſets, &c. are 
taken notice of under their reſpective articles; which ſee. 

I ſhall ſubjoin a few miſcellaneous cuſtoms of the modern Jews, as they are I.zo of Mo- 
related by an author of their own. Gent, r 

When a Jew builds an houſe, he muſt leave part of it unfurniſhed, in remem- 1 hay 
brance that the temple and Jeruſalem now lie deſolate. — When they have bought 
any new veſſels of glaſs, earth, or metal, they plunge them immediately into ſome 
river or well, to expreſs an extraordinary cleanlineſs, according to Num. xxxi. 23.— 

Some obſerve to place their beds due north and ſouth, out of reſpe& to the temple 
of Jeruſalem, which was ſituated eaſt and weſt. — They are forbidden to wear 
a mixture of woolen and linen, according to Deut. xxii. 11. The men muſt not 
dreſs like women, nor the women like men, agreeable to Deut. xxii. 5. — They 
lay great ſtreſs upon frequent waſhings : as to the ſeveral pollutions mentioned in the 
book of Leviticus, they hold, that all thoſe precepts concerning unclean things are 
aboliſhed. — They repeat bleſſings, and particular praiſes to God not only in their 
prayers, but on all accidental occaſions, and in almoſt all their ations. — They go 
to prayers three times a day in their ſynagogues. — Their ſermons are made, not in 
Hebrew (which few of them now perfectly underſtand) but in the language of the 
country, where they reſide. — They are forbidden all vain ſwearing, and pro- 
nouncing any of the names of God without neceſſity. — They abſtain from meats 
prohibited by the Levitical Law : for which reaſon, whatever they eat muſt be 
dreſſed by Jews, and after a manner peculiar to themſelves. — Every Jew is obliged 
to marry : The rabbins have fixed the time for it at eighteen years of age ; and 
a man, who lives to twenty unmarried, is accounted as actually living in fin, — As 
ſoon as a child can ſpeak, they teach him to read and tranſlate the Bible into 
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the language of the country, where they live. When a youth is thirteen years and 
one day old, he is accounted a man, and is obliged to obſerve all the precepts of 
the law. | 

The Jews came into England in the reign of William the Conqueror, and ſettled 
in Cambridge, Bury, Norwich, Lynn, Stamford, Northampton, Lincoln, York, and 
elſewhere. But their principal ſettlement was in London, where they had their 
grand ſynagogue at the north corner of the Old Jeury, opening into Lothbury. 
To ſecure them in their intereſts and property, the king gave them a civil ſuperin- 
tendant, called the Juſticer of the Jews. His buſineſs was, to protect them againſt 
oppreſſion, to decide all controverſies between them and the Chriſtians ; to keep 
the ſeal of their corporation, and the keys of their public treaſury. As to their 
ſpiritual government, they were all under one high-prieſt, who had his patent 
enn the crown. It has been the opinion of ſome, that the Jews were not per- 
mitted to purchaſe lands in England ; but this is a miſtake. However, bein 
generally hated, and not upon an equal foot of privilege with the Engliſh, they com- 
monly put out their money to intereſt ; by which means their eſtates were leſs 
ſubje& to diſcovery, and more at command, in caſe they ſhould be obliged to quit 
the country. | 

During their ſtay in England, they frequently met with a great deal of ſeverity 
and rough uſage. Sometimes they were miſerably ſqueezed by the government, 
and ſometimes the people took their revenge upon them at diſcretion. However 
they had encouragement to turn Chriſtians : for baptiſm was, as it were, a pardon 
for all former crimes ; and Henry III built a houſe in Chancery-lane (now the 
office of the Rolls) for convert- Jews, and allowed them a penſion for their mainte- 
nance. In 1290, the Jews, by proclamation of King Edward I, were baniſhed 
the kingdom, on pretence that they impoveriſhed the Chriſtians by exceſſive uſury. 
They departed to the number of fifteen thouſand ; and it was commonly reported, 
that, in their paſſage over ſea, the ſeamen plundered them, cut the throats of a great 
many, and threw them over board. This baniſhment was to be perpetual : how- 
ever they have found their way back to England, and are tolerated in the exerciſe 
of their religion. 


For a farther account of the Jews, fee CARAI TES, CIRCUMCISION, LEvITES, 


Pas8oveR, PHARISEEs, RABBINS, SADDUCEES, SANHEDRIM, SYNAGOGUE, 


TALMUD, &c. 


JEZIDES. A ſect of people inhabiting Turky and Perſia ; fo called from 
their head Fez:id, an Arabian prince, who flew Huſſan and Huſſein, ſons of Ali, 
Mohammed's father-in-law ; for which reaſon he is reckoned a parricide and 
heretic by the Mohammedans. There are about 200000 Jezids in Perſia and 
Turky. They are of two ſorts; black and white. The <0h:e are clad like Turks, 
and diſtinguiſhable only by their ſhirts, which are not ſlit at the neck, like thoſe of 
others, and which have only a round hole to thruſt the head through. There is a 
myſtery in this, it being in memory of a golden ring, or circle of light, which 
deſcended from heaven upon the neck of their cheq, or prince and head of their 
religion, after a faſt of forty days. The black Fezides are the Monks, or religious, 


of the ſect, tho' married. They call them Fakirs. See FAKIRS. 


The Turks exact exceſſive taxes from the Jezides, who reciprocally hate the Turks 
as their mortal enemies, and when they curſe any creature in their wrath, the 
nick-name it Muſſulman. They are great lovers of the Chriſtians, and call them 
their godfathers, becauſe their chief Jezid formerly ſided with the Chriſtians againſt 
the Mohammedans. Nevertheleſs they are neither Mohammedans nor Chriſtians, 
tho' more inclined to Jeſus Chriſt than Mohammed. They are never circumciſed, 
but when the Turks force them to it. They are extremely ignorant : they believe 
both in the Bible and the Koran, without reading either of them. They make vows 
and pilgrimages, but have no places of religious worſhip. They obſerve no feſti- 
vals or ſolemnities, and all the adoration they pay to God conſiſts of ſome ſongs in 
honour of Jeſus Chriſt, the Virgin, Moſes, and ſometimes Mohammed. It is a 


principal point of their religion never to ſpeak ill of the devil, leſt he ſhould reſent 


the injury, if ever he ſhould come to be in favour with God again, which they 
think poſſible. Whenever they ſpeak of him, they call him The Angel Peacoct. 
They bury their dead, without any ceremony, in the firſt place they come at: 

| I | 1 upon 
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upon which occaſion they rejoice as at a feſtival, and celebrate the entry of the 
deceaſed into heaven. ; 

The Fezides go in companies, as the Arabians do, and change their habitations 
every fifteen days. When they can get any wine, they drink of it to exceſs: 
ſometimes, it is ſaid, they drink it with a religious purpoſe, calling it the blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; which would induce one to think they are deſcended from ſome Chriſ- 


tian ſect in thoſe parts. They buy their wives, and the market price is two hun- 
dred crowns for all women, handſome or not, without diſtinction. | 


ILITHYIA. A Pagan goddeſs, who preſided over women in child-birth. She 


is otherwiſe called Lucina or Genitalis, and is the fame as Diana. Hence Horace, 
in his ſecular Ode to Apollo and Diana : 


Rite maturos aperire partus, 

Lenis Ilithya, tuere matres ; 

Sive tu Lucina probas vocari, 
Seu Genitalis, 


Ver. 13. 


Goddeſs of births, protect our dames, 


And crown their pains with lovely ſons ; 
Thee we invoke by all the names, 


The ſacred names thy godhead owns, CRREECH. 


The poet Pindar addreſſes this goddeſs, whom he calls the daughter of Juno, 


E. Nei dp. Mo{pwy Balucedvur, 
II. ur νννοννν ., Axvocv, 
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Nemeor. 
Carm. 7» 
Init. 
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O thou, who, with the fatal fifters three, 
Do'ſt of its burthen eaſe the lab ring womb, 
Daughter of Juno, Ththya, hear ! 

To thee we owe, that to our eyes the ſun, 
Revolving, brings alternate night and day ; 
And from thy aid our youthful vigour ſprings. 


The ſtatue of this goddeſs, in a temple erected to her by the citizens of Ægium, Pavsax145; 
had a looſe robe on, and held in one hand a flambeau ; which may allude to 


the light of the ſun, which infants begin firſt to enjoy, when they come into 
the world. 


ILLUMINATI.  [Lat.] In Spaniſh, Alumbrados. The Enlightened. A Sroxvas. 
ſe& of Spaniſh heretics, who made their firſt appearance about the year 1575. * * 1623. 
The authors being immediately puniſhed by the inquiſition at Cordova, this ſect 
was kept under till the year 1623, when it broke forth with more violence in the GAurizs, 


dioceſe of Seville. The Biſhop Don Andrew Pacheco, inquiſitor-general of Spain, nw mw 
having ſurprized ſeven of the ring-leaders, cauſed them all to be burnt, and con- 


ſtrained their diſciples either to abjure their errors, or depart the kingdom. They 
are charged with holding, that, with the aſſiſtance of mental prayer, and union 
with God, they were in ſuch a ſtate of perfection, as to ſtand in no need of good 
works, or the ſacraments of the Church, and that they might commit the groſſeſt 
crimes without in. 

After the ſuppreſſion of the Illuminati in Spain, there appeared a new heretical 
ſect in France, which took the fame name. They ſprung up in the reign of 
Lewis XIII, who ordered they ſhould be proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
The priſons being filled with theſe heretics, the heads of the party were terrified, 


and abſconded ; and the proſecution of them was ſo vigorouſly puſhed on, that this 
unhappy ſect was quite extinguiſhed in the year 163 5. Among other ex 


travagant 
opinions, 
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opinions, they held, that one Anthony Buckuet, a Frigr, had a ſyſtem of belief 
and practice revealed to him, which exceeded every thing Chriſtianity had yet been 
acquainted with ; that, by means of this method, 233 might in a ſhort time 
arrive at the ſame degree of perfection and glory, which the ſaints and the bleſſed 
Virgin have attained to; that this improvement might be carried on, till our actions 
become divine, and our minds wholly given up to the influence of the Almighty. 
They faid farther, that none of the doctors of the church knew any thing of reli- 
gion ; that St Peter and St Paul were well-meaning men, but knew nothing of deyo- 
tion; that the whole Church lay in darkneſs and unbelief; that every one was at 
liberty to follow the ſuggeſtions of his conſcience ; that God regarded nothing but 
himſelf ; that within ten years their doctrine would be received all over the world; 
and that then there would be no more occaſton for Prieſts, Monks, and other ſuch 
religious diſtinctions. 


IMAGES. An Image, in the religious ſenſe of the word, is a repreſentation, 
or fimilitude, in ſculpture, painting, &c. of ſome perſon, or thing, uſed either by 
way of decoration and ornament, in the performance of divine worſhip, or as an 


object of religious reſpect and veneration. Eccleſiaſtical authors make this difference 


between an image and an idol, that an idol is the repreſentation of a fiction, or thing 
which is not, as Sirens, Tritons, &c. but an Image is the ſimilitude of a thing 


+ which really is, as a man, a dog, a tree, a ftar, &c. But, generally ſpeaking, 


the words Image and Idol are uſed, indifferently, to ſignify one and the ſame 
thing. | 

The firſt Images, or ſtatues, probably, were made in honour of deceaſed men : 
for, tho' the ſtars and elements were the firſt objects of religious worſhip, it is hardly 
to be thought, that the human mind ſhould at once fall into the extravagance of 
repreſenting the ſun, moon, &c. by figures of a human form. Afterwards, findin 


it convenient for religion to have always before their eyes the objects of their adora- 


tion, they began to form images, or at leaſt emblems, of the celeſtial gods. This 
gave riſe to the figures of oxen, ſheep, and other animals, which they uſed as ſymbols 


of the gods, whom they worſhipped. 


Lib. xxxvi. 
c. 12. 


C. xliv. ver. 
14, &C. 


In Jove Tra- 
gico. 


In Phocicis. 


Au cus. de 
civit. dei. lib. 
iv. c. 38. & 

lib. vii. c. 7. 


De Legibus, 
lib. xi. 


ARrNnos. adv. 
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There is no doubt but theſe Images, or ſtatues, were, at firſt, of the plaineſt and 
moſt ſimple materials. And, as they had then but little {kill in ſculpture, it is 
likely they made choice of ſuch, as were moſt eaſily wrought and faſhioned into the 
intended figure. Whence it is not improbable, that the firſt ſtatues were of earthen- 
ware or brick: and what confirms this conjecture is, that the art of ſtatuary began 
in Babylonia, where the famous tower of Babel, and the walls of Babylon, were 
built of brick. But, to give ſome beauty to theſe earthen Images, they painted 
them with different colours. Thus we learn from Pliny, that Tarquinius Priſcus 
cauſed a ſtatue of Jupiter Capitolinus to be made of earth, and painted red. Next 
to earth, wood ſeems to have been the moſt common material for Images. This 
appears from the. prophet Ifaiah, who reproves the idolaters of thoſe times for 
making to themſelves graven Images of cedar, cypreſs, and oak. In length of time, 
they began to make their Images, or idols, of richer and more valuable materials, 
ſuch as filver and gold. The ſcriptures frequently reproach the Pagans with their 
8 of ſilver and gold. Lucian introduces Mercury rallying Jupiter, who had pub- 
iſhed an edict, that, in the council of the gods, thoſe of gold ſhould be placed 
above thoſe of braſs and wood. This is, ſays he, juſt as wwe find it in the world 
below ; where riches are preferred to merit. As to iron, we ſeldom meet with an 
gods of that metal, it being too hard and difficult to be wrought : nevertheleſs Pau- 
ſanias mentions an iron Hercules, fighting with the Hydra. 
As to the adoration, which the antient Pagans paid to the Images, or ſtatues, of 
their gods; it is certain, that the wiſer and more ſenſible Heathens conſidered them 
only as ſimple repreſentations, or figures, deſigned to re-call to their minds the 
memory of their gods. This was evidently the ſentiment of Varro and Seneca, 
cited by St Auguſtin. And the ſame notion is clearly laid down in Plato, who 
maintains, that Images are inanimate, and conſequently have no divinity ; and that 
all the honour, which is paid to them, has reſpect to the gods, whom they repre- 
ſent. This was the religion of the philoſophers, and men of ſenſe, among the 
Pagans. But, tho' they confidered the Images themſelves as inanimate, and conſe- 
quently no gods, yet it was a very common opinion among them, that, by virtue of 


conſecration, the gods were called down, to inhabit, or dwell in their ſtatues. 
ah; | I Hence 
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Hence Arnobius takes occaſion to rally the Pagans for guarding fo carefully the # 
ſtatues of their gods, who, if they were really preſent in their Images, might 
ſurely fave their worſhippers the trouble of ſecuring them from thieves and robbers. 
Upon this conceit was built the cuſtom of chaining their gods, that they might 
not abandon them. Thus the Tyrians, when beſieged by Alexander, chained up 
their god Apollo; and the Athenians kept the Image of Victory in chains, that 
it might never leave them. They believed likewiſe, that, when an Image or 
ſtatue was deſtroyed, the divinity fled away, and went back to Heaven. As 
to the vulgar, or bulk of the heathen world, they were ſtupid enough to conceive 
the Images and ſtatues themſelves to be gods, and to pay to divine worſhip to meet 
ſtocks and ſtones. Nor is this much to be wondered at; ſince, in all countries, 
and at all times, the religion of thinking men, and that of the common-people, 
have been widely different. 

The Hebrews were expreſsly forbidden to make any Image, or repreſentation of Exod. xx. 4. 
God: they were not ſo much as to look upon an idol; much leſs to enquire after Levit. xix. 4. 
what manner the Gentiles worſhipped their gods. From the time of the Macca- Deut. xii. 30. 
bees to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the Jews extended this precept to the makin 
any Image, or figure, of any living man: and Joſephus relates, that, all the Roman Joszyn. An- 
governors, before Pilate, carried their enſigns, in Jeruſalem, without the uſual _—_ * 
figure of the Emperor on them; and, when Vitellius was to lead to the Roman * 
army through Judea, againſt the Arabians, with Images on their enſigns, the 
people ran to meet him, beſeeching him to forbare it, as being contrary to the laws | 
of their country. The Hebrews, by the law of Moſes, were obliged to deſtroy all Dent 2 5s 
the Images they found, and were forbidden to employ any of the gold or ſilver “ *“ 
to their own uſe, that no one might receive the leaſt profit from any thing belong- 
ing to an idol. Of this the Jews were fo ſenſible, after they had ſeverely ſmarted 
for their idolatry, that they thought it unlawful to uſe any veſſel that had been 
employed in facrificing to a falſe god; nay, to warm themſelves with the wood of 
a grove, after it was cut down; or to fit under the ſhadow of it for the ſake of 
coolneſs. | 

There appears to have been little or no uſe of Images, in the Chriſtian Church, Bixcuau, 
for the firſt three or four hundred years; as is evident both from the ſilence of all 1 
antient authors, and of the Heathens themſelves, who never recriminated, or viii. $. 6, 7, 
charged the uſe of Images on the primitive Chriſtians. There are poſitive proofs 1% **- 
in the IVth century, that the uſe of Images was not allowed : particularly, the 
council of Eliberis decrees,” that pictures ought not to be put in churches, /e/t that | 
which 1s worſhipped be painted upon the walls. Petavius gives this general reaſon for Can. 36. 
the prohibition of all Images whatever at that time ; becauſe the remembrance of 
idolatry was yet freſh in mens minds. About the latter end of the IVth century, 
pictures of ſaints and martyrs began to creep into the churches. Paulinus, Biſhop Paurix. 
of Nola, ordered his church to be painted with ſcripture-hiſtories, ſuch as thoſe ern 9 
of Eſther, Job, Tobit, and Judith. And St Auſtin often ſpeaks of the pictures vr 
of Abraham offering his ſon Ifaac, and thoſe of St Peter and St Paul, but without De conſenſu 
approving the uſe of them: on the contrary, he tells us, the Church condemned ff h- lib. 
ſuch as paid a religious veneration to pictures, and daily endeavoured to correct 
them, as untoward children. | 

It was not till after the ſecond council of Nice, that Images of God, or the Akira 
Trinity, were allowed in churches. Pope Gregory II, who was otherwiſe a great * 1 
ſtickler for Images, in that very epiſtle, which he wrote to the Emperor Leo, to 
defend the worſhip of them, denies it to be lawful to make any Image of the 
divine nature. Nor did the antient Chriſtians approve of maſſy Images, or ſtatues 
of wood, metal, or ſtone, but only pictures or paintings to be uſed in churches; 
and thoſe ſymbolical rather than any other. Thus a lamb was the ſymbol of jeſus 
Chriſt, and a dove of the Holy Ghoſt. But the ſixth general council forbad the 
picturing Chriſt any more under the figure of a lamb, and ordered, that he ſhould 
be repreſented by the effigies of a man. By this time, it is preſumed, the worſhip of 
Images was begun, An. 692. 

The worſhip of Images occaſioned great conteſts both in the eaſtern and Tazorn. i 
weſtern Churches; of which take a ſhort account, as follows. Nicephorus, who Niceph. &c- 
had wreſted the empire from Irene, in the year 802, maintained the worſhip of 
Images. The Emperor Michael, in 813, declared againſt the worſhip of Images, 
and expelled Nicephorus Patriarch of FOR, Theodorus Studita, Nicetas, | 
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and others, who had aſſerted it. Michael II, deſiring to re-eſtabliſh peace in the 
eaſt, propoſed to aſſemble a council, to which both the Tconoclaſts (thoſe, who 
broke down Images) and the aſſerters of Image-worſhip ſhould be admitted: but 
the latter refuſing to fit with heretics, as they called the Iconoclaſts, the Emperor 
found out a medium, He left all men free to worſhip, or not worſhip Images, and 
publiſhed a regulation, forbidding the taking of croſſes out of the churches, to put 
Images in their place; the paying of adoration to the Images themſelves ; the 
clothing of ſtatues ; the making them godfathers and godmothers to children ; the 
lighting candles before 'them, and offering incenſe to them, &c. Michael ſent 
embaſſadors into the weſt, to get this regulation approved. Theſe miniſters applied 
themſelves to Lewis the Debonnaire, who ſent an embaſly to Rome upon this 
ſubject. But the Romans, and Pope Paſcal I, did not admit of the regu- 
lation; and a ſynod, held at Paris in 824, was of opinion, that, tho the uſe of 
Images ought not to be prohibited, yet it was not allowable to pay them any reli- 
gious worſhip. At length the Emperor Michael ſettled his regulation in the Eaſt, 
and his ſon Theophilus, who ſucceeded him in the year 829, held a council at 
Conſtantinople, in which the Iconoclaſts were condemned, and the worſhip of 
Images reſtored. It does not appear, that there was any controverſy afterwards 
about Images. The French and Germans uſed themſelves, by degrees, to pay an 
outward honour to Images, and conformed to the Church of Rome. 
Image-worſhip is one great article of modern Popery. No ſooner is a man 
advanced a little forward into their churches (ſays an ingenious modern author 
© ſpeaking of the Roman Catholics) and begins to look about him, but he will find 
© his eyes and attention attracted by the number of lamps and wax candles, which 
* are conſtantly burning before the ſhrines and Images of their faints. — A fight, 
* which will not only ſurprize a ſtranger by the novelty of it, but will furniſh 
him with one proof and example of the conformity of the Romiſh with the Pagan 
* worſhip, by recalling to his memory many paſſages of the Heathen authors, 
* where their perpetual lamps and candles are deſcribed, as continually burning before 
© the altars and ſtatues of their deities. The Romaniſts believe, that the ſaint, to 
whom the Image is dedicated, preſides in a particular manner about its ſhrine, and 
works miracles by the intervention of its Image; inſomuch that, if the Image were 
deſtroyed or taken away, the Saint would no longer perform any miracle in that 
place. This is exactly the notion of Paganiſm, that the gods reſided in their 
ſtatues or Images. Minutius Felix, rallying the gods of the Heathens (they are 
M. Jurieu's words) ſays; Ecce funditur, fabricatur : nondum Deus eſt. Ecce 
* plumbatur, conſtruitur, erigitur : nec adhuc Deus. Ecce ornatur, conſecratur, 
oratur: tum poſtremo deus efl, I am miſtaken if the fame thing may not be 
faid of the Romiſh ſaints. They caſt an Image, they work it with a hammer : 
© it is not yet a ſaint. They ſet it upright, and faſten it with lead: neither is it 
yet a ſaint. They adorn, conſecrate, and dedicate it: behold, at laſt, a com- 
* plegt faint ! | 
Buy a decree of the council of Trent, it is forbidden to ſet up any extraordinary 
and unuſual Image in the churches, without the Biſhop's approbation firſt ob- 
tained. As to the conſecration of Images, they proceed in the fame manner as at 
the benediction of a new croſs. At faying the prayer, the faint, whom the Image 
repreſents, is named : after which the prieſt ſprinkles the Image with holy water. 
But when an Image of the Virgin Mary is to be bleſſed, it is thrice incenſed, 
beſides ſprinkling ; to which are added the Ave Mary, pſalms, and anthems, and 


a double ſign of the croſs. - 


| The Roman Catholics talk much of the miraculous effects of the Images of 


their ſaints. The Image of Jeſus Chriſt, which, feeling itſelf wounded with a 


F. $1MoN, 
Bibl. Crit. 
T. I. 


dagger by an impious wretch, laid its hand upon the wound, is famous at Naples. 
The Image of St Catherine of Sienna has often driven out devils, and wrought 
other miracles. Our Lady of Lucca, inſolently attacked by a ſoldier, (who threw 
ſtones at her, and had like to have broken the child Jeſus's head, which ſhe held 
on her right arm) immediately ſet it on her left; and the child liked fitting 
on that arm ſo well, that, ſince that accident, he has never changed his 

ſituation, | 
The veneration, which the Greek Chriſtians pay to Images, is ſo boundleſs and 
extravagant, that they charge the Latins with want of reſpect towards them. 
Upon ſolemn feſtivals, they plant the Image of the Saint, to whom the day is 
5 | | 2 dedicated, 


INC 


dedicated, in the center of the church; which ſtatue, or picture, is always an hiſ⸗ 
torical repreſentation of ſome remarkable tranſaction, which they then commemo- 
rate. At which time every perſon preſent ſalutes the Image, not by kneeling or 
proſtration, but by giving it a kiſs. If the Image repreſents our bleſſed Lord, they 
kiſs its feet; if the Virgin Mary, its hands; but if any remarkable faint, they 
approach it with more familiarity, and kiſs its cheek. 


IMAGE-WORSHIP. See the preceding article. 


IMAM. [Arab.] So the Muſſulmans call him, who is the head of their 
congregations in their moſques. The word ſignifies Leader or Governor, and is 
applied likewiſe, by way of eminence, to him, who has the ſupreme authority 
both in reſpect to ſpirituals and temporals. There are ſubordinate Imams in each 
town, who repreſent the chief Imam, but only with reſpec to religion. When 


the Imam of the Muſſulman religion is mentioned without diſtinction, it is always 


reſtrained to the rightful and lawful ſucceſſor of Mohammed, the fountain both of 
ſecular and facred juriſdiction, The Caliphs took the title, and performed 
the functions of the Imam, and were ſo zealous of this character, that Sultan 
Almamon, coming one day into a moſque, took it ill, becauſe a private 
perſon read the publick prayers, looking upon it as an enctoachment upon his 
authority. a 

The Mohammedans are not perfectly agreed concerning the dignity, and ſome 
of the circumſtances of this office. Some hold the Imamate to be ſettled, by divine 
right, like the Aaronical prieſthood, in one family : others think it is not fo unal- 
terably tied to genealogy and deſcent, as to hinder its paſſing from one family to 


another; and they ſay, that an Imam may be depoſed for vicious conduct, and 


his office conferred on another. The Schiites, or diſciples of Ali, maintain, that 
this privilege belongs to the family of Ali, exclufive of all others, Ali being fole 
heir to Mohammed. Hence they own no perſon for the head of religion, who 
cannot prove his deſcent in a right line from this firſt Imam. 

There are Imams belonging to particular moſques, who are in the nature of our 
parith-prieſts. They officiate in the public liturgy, in which they pray for their 
prince, and make a fort of harangue to the people. One of the functions of the 
Caliphs was, to execute the office of Imam, every friday; in the chief moſque, 


where he refided ; and, when he could not officiate himſelf, he delegated ſome 
perſon of diſtinction. {9 302. OF | 


IMMENSITY. See InriniTy. 
IMMOVEABLE FEASTS. See FrasTs. 


IMPROPRIATION. In the Engliſh Eccleſiaſtical law, is, when a benefice 
is in the hands of a lay-man ; whereas Appropriation is, when a benefice is in the 
hands of a Biſhop, college, or religious houſe. There are computed to be, in Eng- 
land, 3845 Impropriations, which, on the diſſolution of the monaſteries, were 
granted by the king's letters patent to lay-perſons. 


INCENSE. A rich perfume, made uſe of in facrifices, or for other reli- 


gious purpoſes. The Pagans generally incenſed, or perfumed, their temples 
and altars. 


33 0a 0s ot Tiwe©- Pup; Te Pure 


Where ore her pointed ſummits proudly raiſed, 
His fane breath'd odours, and his altar blazed. PoPE. 


Succedunt matres, & templum thure vaporant. 


— — 


With cenſers, firſt, they fume the ſacred ſhrine. DRYDEN. 


And, 
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And, deſcribing the temple of Paphian Venus, the ſame poet ſays; 


En. lib. i. - = - - Ubi Templum illi, centumque Sabæo 
ver. 420. 155 Thure calent Aræ, ſertiſque recentibus halant. 


Her hundred altars there, with garlands crown'd, 
And richeſt Incenſe ſmoaking, breathe around 
Sweet odours, Dr C. MipDLEToON. 


Junizu, The burning of Incenſe made a part of the daily ſervice of the Jeuiſh Church, 
rte Paß. The prieſts drew lots, who ſhould offer it. The deſtined perſon took a large ſilver 
IV. c. vii diſh, in which was a cenſer full of Incenſe ; and, being accompanied by another 
prieſt, carrying ſome live coals from the altar, went into the temple. There, in 
order to give notice to the people, they ſtruck upon an inſtrument of braſs, which 
was placed between, the temple and the altar. When they came to the altar, he, 
who brought the fire, left it there, and went away. Then the Incenſe-offerer, 
having faid a prayer or two, waited the ſignal, which was the burning of the Holo- 
Luke i. 10. cauſt ; immediately upon which he ſet fire to the Incenſe, the whole multitude of 
the people continuing all the time in prayer. The quantity of Incenſe, offered each 
day, was half a pound in the morning, and as much at night. One reaſon of this 
continual burning of Incenſe might be, that the multitude of victims, which were 
continually offered up, would have made the temple ſmell like a ſlaughter-houſe, 
and conſequently have inſpired the' comers rather with diſguſt and averſion, than 
awe and reverence, had it not been overpowered by the agreeable fragrancy of thoſe 
_ perfumes. 


Boxa, Rer. The Romaniſts plead hard for the antiquity of cenſers and Incenſe in the Chr;- 
x lib. i. ian Church, deriving the uſe of them from apoſtolical practice. But there are no 
I footſteps of theſe things in the firſt ages of the Church. The apoſtolical canons, 
Can. Apoſt. 3. indeed, mention Incenſe in the time of oblation : but it ſtill remains a queſtion, 
J. Gornor. Whether thoſe canons belong to any of the three firſt ages. Under the Chriſtian 
de Stan Pa- emperors, it is certain, the uſe of Incenſe was looked upon as a rite ſo peculiarly 
riſe Imper. heatheniſh, that the very places or houſes, where it could be proved to have been 
leg. 12. done, were, by a law of Theodoſius, confiſcated to the government. 

Dr C. Miv- The very firſt thing that a ſtranger muſt neceſſarily take notice of, as ſoon as 
Letter om be enters the churches (of the Roman Catholics) is the uſe of Incenſe, or per- 
Rome, p. 15. © fumes, in their religious offices. The firſt ſtep he takes within the door will be 
ſure to make him ſenſible of it, by the offence he will immediately receive from 
the ſmell as well as ſmoak of this Incenſe, with which the church continues filled 
for ſome time after every ſolemn ſervice : a cuſtom received directly from Paga- 
niſm, and which preſently calls to our mind the old deſcriptions of the heathen 
' temples and altars, which are ſeldom or never mentioned by the antients, without 
the epithet of perfumed or incenſed. 

Ibid. p. 16. In the old Bas-Rehefs, or pieces of ſculpture, where any heathen facrifice is 
repreſented, we never fail to obſerve a boy in a ſacred habit, which was always 
white, attending on the prieſt, with a little cheſt or box in his hands, in which 
this Incenſe was kept for the uſe of the altar. And in the fame manner till, in 
the Church of Rome, there is always a boy in a ſurplice, waiting on the prieſt at 
the altar, with ſacred utenſils, and, among the reſt, the 7hurible or veſſel of 
Incenſe ; which, being ſet on fire, the prieſt, with many ridiculous motions and 
croſſings, waves ſeveral times, as it is ſmoaking, around and over the altar, in 
different parts of the ſervice.” 
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INCORRUPTIBILES. See APHTHARTODOCITES. 


INDEPENDENTS. A ſect of Proteſtants, in England, and Holland; fo 
called, becauſe they hold the independency of churches, that is, that each church, 
or congregation, has ſufficient power to act and do every thing, relating to religious 
government, within itſelf, and is no ways ſubject or accountable to other churches, 
or their deputies. 

Colts, The Independents, called at firſt Congregationaliſts, owed their riſe chiefly to 


Kecleſ. Hit. Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Symſon, and Burroughs, five divines in the reign of 


B. IX. | King 
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King Charles I; who had tranſported themſelves into Holland, for liberty of con- Stic 
ſcience. Theſe had proſelyted ſeveral wealthy merchants and others, who went POrYY 
along with them. The States of Holland gave them a friendly reception, aſſigned 
them churches to meet in, and allowed their miniſters a competent maintenance. 
Some of theſe Engliſh refugees ſettled at Rotterdam, and ſome at Arnheim in Guel- 
derland. Being thus encouraged by the Dutch government, they ſet about forming 
their church diſcipline. And here, to ſpeak in their own language, they conſulted 
the ſcriptures without any prejudice : they conſidered the word of God as impartially as 
men of fleſh and blood are like to do, in any juncture of time. 

The principles, upon. which they founded their church-government, were ; to 
con fine themſelves to what the ſcriptures preſcribed, without paying any regard to 
the opinions or practice of men: not to tie themſelves down ſo ſtrictly to their 

_ preſent reſolutions, as to leave no room for alteration, upon farther views and 
enquiry. They ſteered a middle courſe between Preſbytery and Browniſm : the firſt 
they accounted too arbitrary and deciſive; the other too looſe and indeterminate. 
What principally diſtinguiſhed them from both theſe, was, their declaring againſt 
the dependency of churches, They diſallowed parochial and provincial ſubordina- 
tions, and formed all their congregations upon a ſcheme of co-ordinancy ; allowing 
however ſome ſort of ceremonious preference to the elder Church, but without an 
addition of authority. As to their rice, they prayed publickly for kings, and 
in authority : they read and expounded the ſcriptures, and adminiſtered the facra- 
ments of Baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. Their publick officers were paſtors, 
teachers, ruling elders, and deacons. Their church cenſures lay all within the com- 

aſs of admonition and excommunication. 

Theſe Congregationaliſts, or Independents, took the opportunity of the confuſions 
occaſioned by the civil war, and the ruin of epiſcopacy, to quit Holland, and come 
over into England ; where they began to put in practice their ſcheme, and gather 
churches. The Preſbyterians complained of this as an encroachment, and inſiſted, 
that the Independents ſhould come under the Scotch regulation. This the latter 
refuſed to comply with, and continued a diſtinct ſect or faction. During the civil 
wars, the Independents became the moſt powerful party, and getting to the head 
of altairs, moſt of the other ſeas, which were averſe to the Church of England, 
Joined with them. 

Tho' the Preſbyterians and Independents were united in oppoſing the king, yet 
their views ſeem to have been different. The Independents propoſed to change the 
monarchy into a common-wealth : the Preſbyterians were for humbling the regal 
power ; but they preſerved a ſort of attachment for the name of king, and at leaſt 
an outward reſpect for royalty. 


Our Poet Butler gives the following ſatirical deſcription of this ſect. 


The Independents, whoſe firſt ſtation Hudibras, 
Was im the rear 1 " of orgs 
A mungril-kind of church-dragoons, | | 
That ſerved for horſe and foot at once; 

And, in the ſaddle of one ſteed, 4 

The Saracen and Chriſtian rid; 

Were free of ev'ry ſpiritual order, 8 

To preach, and fight, and pray, and murder. 

For ſpiritual men are too tranſcendent, : Tbid. ver: 
That mount their banks for Independent, — : 603. 


To hang like Mahomet in th air, 
Or St Ignatius at bis pray r, 12 
By pure Geometry, and hate 
| Dependency on Church and State : 
| Diſdain the pedantry o th letter, 
| And fince obedience 1s better 
(The ſcripture ſays) than ſacrifice, 
Preſume the leſs ont will ſuffice ; 
And ſcorn to have the moderat'ft ſtints 
| Preſcribed their peremptory hints, 
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Or any opinion, true or false, 
3 as ſuch in e | 
But left at large to make the beſt on, 
Without bing calld # account: or queſtion ; 
Interpret all the ſpleen reveals, 
As Whittington explain'd the bells, 


And bid themſekves turn back agen, 
Lord May'rs of New Feruſalem. 


INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 3 75 The Expurgatory Index. A cata- 
logue of prohibited books in the Church of Rome. | 
In the primitive Chriſtian Church, there was no eccleſiaſtical prohibition to this 
purpoſe, it being left to the piety and diſcretion of all perſons to avoid the reading 
of ſuch books, as tended to the corruption of faith or 1nanners. It is related of 
Dionyſius, Biſhop of Alexandria, about the year 240, that, having read ſome ill 
books, and being diſturbed in conſcience about it, he had a viſion, in which he 
received permiſſion to read all forts of books, becauſe he was qualified to judge of 
them. About the year 400, the Church began to reſtrain the liberty of reading all 
ſorts of books, and the council of Carthage prohibited the reading of Pagan authors, 
but allowed the peruſal of heretical books. Afterwards, the books of ſuch heretics, 
as had been condemned by councils, were often prohibited by the emperors. Thus 
Conſtantine ordered the books of Arius to be burnt; Arcadius forbad the reading 
of thoſe publiſhed by the Eunomians and Manichzans ; and Theodoſius prohibited 
thoſe of Neſtorius. In the year 494, Pope Gelafius marked apocryphal and dan- 
gerous books, but left the reading, or not reading them, to peoples diſcretion. 
After the year 800, the Popes began to order the works of cenſured authors to be 
burnt, and prohibited the reading of their books. However there were but few 

rohibitions of this kind, till the council of Trent. In the mean time, the inqui- 
Ftors made catalogues of thoſe heretical books they were ai:quainted with. Theſe 
catalogues were afterwards approved by the council of Trent, ſome alteration being 
made in them by way of retrenchment or addition. 

Thus an Index of heretical books being formed, it was confirmed by a Bull of 
Clement VIII in 1595, and was printed with ſeveral introductory rules. The 
firſt rule runs thus: All books publiſhed before the year 1515, which have been con- 
demned by the Popes, or general councils, tho they happen to be omitted in this Index, 
fand as fully condemned as formerly. By the IVth rule the uſe of the ſcriptures in 
the vulgar tongue is forbidden all perſons, without a particular licence. By the 
Xth rule there are ſeveral regulations made about the printing of books; as, that 
no book ſhall be publiſhed at Rome without the approbation of the Pope's vicar, 
or ſome perſon delegated by the Pope ; nor in other places, urileſs allowed by the 
Biſhop of the dioceſe, or ſome perſon deputed by him, or by the inquiſitor of 
 beretical pravity. 

This Trent Index being thus publiſhed, Philip II of Spain ordered another to be 
printed at Antwerp, in 1571, with conſiderable enlargements. This Index was 
kept private in the cenſors libraries ; but it fell into the hands of Franciſcus Junius, 
who publiſhed it in 1586. Another Index was publiſhed in Spain in 1584, a copy 
of which was ſnatched out of the fire, when the Engliſh plundered Cadiz. 
Afterwards there were. ſeveral Indices Expurgatorii printed at Rome and Naples, 
and particularly in Spain: that of the greateſt bulk was printed in 1640, by order 


of Antonio d Sotomayor, inquiſitor-general of Spain. This book was reprinted at 


Geneva in 1667. 


INDIGETES (DEI). The Gods, called by the Romans Indigetes. They 
were the particular gods of each country, having been natives of thoſe countries, 
and deified by their countrymen after their death. Thus Romulus was one of the 
gods Indigetes of the Romans, and worſhipped under the name cf Qzrinus. 
Zneas, tho' not a native of Italy, yet, as founder of the Roman name, was ranked 
among the gods Indigetes. CONE TAR e 


KEN | 
Impiger Enea, volitantis frater Amoris, 
Troica qui profugis ſacra yehis ratibus ; 


No: (0 


1ND 
Jam tibi Laurentes aſſignat Jupiter agros 3 
Jam vocat errantes hoſpita terra deos. 


Illic ſanctus eris, cum te veneranda Numici 
Unda Deum ccœlo miſerit Indigetem. 


Brother of winged love, AEneas, hail! 

Who with thy gods direfts the flying ſail. 

See, Fove aſſigns thee Laurentine abodes, 

And calls to hoſpitable fields thy- gods. 

The Trojan then, with wonder fill d, ſhall ſay, 

"Twas not in vain he came ſo long a way. 

There ſacred thou, by old Numicus floods, 2 
Shalt from a heroe mingle with the gods. DART, 


= --- - fecitque Deum, quem turba Quirini 
Nuncupat Indigetem, temploque ariſque recepit. 


Thus deified, new honours Rome decrees, 5 
Shrines, feſtivals ; and calls him Indiges. GART H. 


Theſe country-gods were called Indigetes by the antient Heathens, either, quod nullius 
rei indigeant, becauſe they wanted nothing; or from indigetari, an obſolete word 
fignifying to invote; or, quod in loco degebant, becauſe they had once lived in the 
country, where they were afterwards worſhipped as gods. 


INDUCTION. Se InsT1tution. 


INDULGENCES. In the Romiſh Church, they are, a remiſſion of the 
puniſhment due to fins, 1 by the Church, and ſuppoſed to ſave the ſinner from 
purgatory. Clement VI, in his decretal, or conſtitution, generally received by the 
Church of Rome, declares, that our Saviour has left an infinite treaſure of merits, 
ariſing from his own ſufferings, and of the bleſſed Virgin, and of the ſaints; 
and that the paſtors and guides of the Church, and more eſpecially the Popes, 
who are the ſovereign diſpoſers of this treaſure, have authority to apply it to the 
living, by virtue of the keys, and to the dead, by way of ſuffrage, to diſcharge 
them from their reſpective proportions of puniſhment, by taking juſt ſo much 
merit 1 of this general treaſure, as they conceive the debt requires, and offering 
it to God. . 22 

The power of granting Indulgences has been greatly abuſed in the Church of 
Rome. It was one of the chief things, which the council of Conſtance laid to 
the charge of John XXIII, in 1415, that he impowered his legates to abſolve 
penitents from all ſorts of crimes, upon the payment of ſums proportionable to their 


guilt. Pope Leo X, in order to carry on the magnificent ſtructure of St Peter's 
church; at Rome, publiſhed Indulgences, and a plenary remiſſion, to all ſuch as 


ſhould contribute money towards it. Finding the project take, he gave his fiſter, 
the Princeſs of Cibo, the benefit of the Indulgences of Saxony, and the neigh- 
bouring parts, and farmed out thoſe of other countries to the beſt bidders, who, to 

make the moſt of their bargains, procured the ableſt preachers to cry up the value 
of the ware. l | He „ 
Happy time for ſinners! (ſays a modern writer) Their crimes were rated, and 
the remiſſion of them ſet up at auction. The apoſtolic Chancery taxed fins at a 
pretty reaſonable rate. It coſt but 90 livres, and a few ducats, for crimes, which 
people on this fide the Alps puniſhed with death. The nuns might often repeat 
their amorous paſtime, and refreſh themſelves with their gallants, after the fatigue 
* of divine worſhip, without fear of any other puniſhment; than a fine of 36 
© livres and nine ducats. | SIO, 1 
It was this very great abuſe of Indulgences, that contributed not a little to the firſt 

reformation of religion in Germany; where Martin Luther began firſt to declaim 
againſt the preachers of Indulgences, and afterwards againſt the Indulgences them- 
ſelves, Since that time the Popes have been more ſparing in the exerciſe of this power ; 
which however ſtill continues to produce a plentiful harveſt, both in the old and 
new world. In the latter, eſpecially, a vaſt trade of Bulls is carried on, * 
3 oe 
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Pope ſends from Rome to the Indies, where they are purchaſed at two reals apiece, 

and ſometimes more. The Pope, likewiſe, grants Indulgences to perſons at the 

oint of death; that is, he grants them, by a brief, power to chooſe what con- 

For they pleaſe, who is authorized thereby to abſolve them from all their fins 
in general. 

Dugdale tells us, that, while the antient church of St Paul's, in London, was 
building, (from An. 1228) the ſucceſſive Biſhops, in order to encourage the bounty 
of pious perſons, towards carrying on the fabric, publiſhed Indulgences for releaſe 
of penance, all over England and Ireland; by which means it ſeems to have been 


finiſhed about the year 1312. 


INDULTS. In the Church of Rome, is a power of preſenting to benefices, 
granted to certain perſons by the Pope. Of this kind is the Indult of kings, and 
ſovereign princes, in the Romiſh communion, and that of the parliament of Paris, 
By the Concordat for the abolition of the Pragmatic Sandiom, made between 
Francis I and Leo X in 1516, the king has the power of nominating to biſhoprics, 
and other conſiſtorial benefices, in his realm. At the fame time, by a particular 
Bull, the Pope granted to the King the privilege of nominating to the churches of 
Bretagne and Provence. The biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, being yielded 
to the French King by the treaty of Munſter, in 1648, Pope Alexander VIII, in 


1664, and Clement IX in 1668, granted the King an Indult for theſe three 
biſhoprics ; and, in 1668, the ſame Pope Clement IX granted the King an Indult 


of the ſame purport, for the benefices in the counties of Row/illon, Artois, and the 
Low-countries. 

In the year 1424, Pope Martin V granted to the parliament of Paris this right 
of preſentation to benefices, which they declined to accept. Eugenius IV granted 


them the like privilege, which did not take effect by reaſon of a decree of the council 


of Baſil, which took away all expe&ative graces. - Laſtly; at the interview between 
the Emperor Charles V and King Francis I, at Nice, in 1538, Pope Paul III, 
who was preſent as a mediator, gave an Indult to the parliament of Paris, reviving 
that formerly granted by Eugenius IV. 

The Cardinals, likewiſe, have an Indult, granted them by agreement between 
Pope Paul IV, and the facred college, in 1555, which is always confirmed by the 
Popes at the time of their election. By this treaty or agreement, the cardinals have 
the free diſpoſal of all the benefices depending on them, without being interrupted 


by any prior collations from the Pope. By this Indult the cardinals are impowered, 
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likewiſe, to beſtow a benefice in Commendam. 


INFANT-BAPTISM. See BAPTISM. 


INFINITY. An attribute of Gop. The idea of Infinity or Immenſity is ſo 
* cloſely connected with that of /e//-exifence, that, becauſe it is impoſſible but ſome- 
thing muſt be infinite, independently and of itſelf, therefore it muſt of neceſſity 
© be ſelf-exiſtent : and becauſe ſomething muſt of neceſſity be ſelf- exiſtent, there- 
* fore it is neceſſary, that it muſt likewiſe be infinite. A neceſſarily-exiſtent 
being © muſt be every where as well as always unalterably the ſame. For a neceſ- 
* ity, which is not every where the ſame, is plainly a conſequential neceſſity only, 
* depending upon ſome external cauſe. — Whatever therefore exiſts by an abſolute 
* neceſſity in its own nature, muſt needs be infinite, as well as eternal, To 


< ſuppoſe a finite being to be ſelf-exiſtent, is to ſay, that it is a contradic- 


tion for that being not to exiſt, the abſence of which may yet be 


© conceived without a contradiction : which is the greateſt abſurdity in the 


© world. | 


© From hence it follows, that the Infinity of the ſelf-exiſtent Being mult be an 


Infinity of fullneſs, as well as of immenſity; that is, it muſt not only be without 
« limits, but alſo without diverſity, defect, or interruption. — It follows, likewiſe, 
that the ſelf- exiſtent Being muſt be a moſt imple, unchangeable, incorruptible 
Being; without parts, figure, motion, diviſibility, or any other ſuch properties, 
© as we find in matter. For all theſe things do plainly and neceſſarily imply 


© finiteneſs in their very notion, and are utterly inconſiſtent with compleat 
Infinity, | | 


As 
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As to the particular manner, in which the ſupreme Being, is infinite, or every 
© where preſent — this is as impoſſible for our finite underſtandings to comprehend 
and explain, as it is for us to form an adæquate idea of Infinity. — The ſchoolmen 
© have preſumed to aſſert, that the immenſity of God is a point, as his eternity 
(they think) is an iſtant. But this being altogether unintelligible, we may 
more ſafely affirm — that the ſupreme cauſe — is at all times equally preſent, 
both in his ſimple eſſence, and by the immediate and perfect exerciſe of all his 
attributes, to every point of the boundleſs immenſity, as if it were really all but 
one ſingle point. 


INFRA-LAPSARIANS. See SUPRA-LAPSARIANS. 


INGEN. A Japaneſe god. He is one of their moſt modern deities, and * 
lived about the year of Chriſt 1650. In 1653, his zeal for the religion of Siaka 3 : 
put him upon travelling to Japan. He was received there with all the teſtimonies 

of the profoundeſt reſpect, and regarded as a moſt illuſtrious faint. At that 
juncture there happened an exceſſive drought ; upon which the Japaneſe made their 

earneſt application to Ingen, that he would repeat a Koo (a prayer made uſe 

of in times of public diſtreſs) to avert the judgment. Ingen accordingly aſcended 

a very high mountain; and having repeated the Kitoo, the rain deſcended in 

fach mighty torrents, that the waters carried away the very bridges of 
Miaco. 

* 


The INNOCENTS DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian Church, obſerved on 
the 28th of December, in memory of the martyrdom of the innocent children, by 


command of Herod, King of Judea. That prince, being alarmed with the Match. ii. 2. 


enquiry of the wiſe men from the Eaſt, and apprehending his own kingdom in ver. s. 
danger from him, who was ſaid to be born king of the Fews, endeavoured by crafty 
policy to deſtroy our Saviour, under a pretence of worſhipping him. But God 


made known the wicked purpoſe of Herod to Joſeph, who ſecured the life of the Ver. 13, 15. 


boly child Jeſus, by flying with him into Egypt. As for the wiſe men, inſtead of 
acquainting Herod, where the infant Jeſus lay, they departed into their own 
country another way. This diſappointment enraged Herod, who immediately ſent 
forth, and flew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coaſts thereof, Ver. 16. 
from two years old and under, hoping to involve the young king in the cruel exe- 
cution, and thereby ſoon to determine his reign. This barbarous act met with a 
ſevere puniſhment at the hand of God: for, according to Joſephus, Herod was Antiq. lib. 
inflamed with a flow fire, which gradually conſumed his entrails ; he had an Wi. © 8. 
unnatural appetite, which could no ways be fatisfied ; and his members rotted, 
and were full of crawling worms ; in which condition he died, | 

The Greek Church, in their kalendar, and the Abyſſines of Ethiopia, in their 
offices, commemorate fourteen thouſand infants, ſlaughtered on this occaſion, 


INOA. [Gr.] Antient Grecian feſtivals, in memory of Ino. One of them Tzxrzss in 
was celebrated every year with ſports and facrifices at Corinth, being inſtituted by <Phron- 
King Siſyphus. An anniverſary ſacrifice was offered to Ino by the Megarians, 1 
where ſhe was firſt called Leucothea, being caſt upon that coaſt by the waves, and Iaconicis, 
interred by Cleſo and Tauropolis. Ino had another feſtival in Laconia, where was 
a pond conſecrated to her ; into which it was uſual, at this CARY. to caſt cakes 
of flower, which, if they ſunk, were preſages of proſperity, but, if they floated on 


the ſurface, were conſidered as ill omens. 


INQUISITION, or THE HOLY OFFICE. A tribunal, or court of V Liu. 


BORCH, Hift, 


juſtice, in Roman-Catholic countries, erected by the Popes, for the examination and / If. 
puniſhment of Heretics. 3 . 
Before the converſion of the empire to Chriſtianity, there was no other tribunal, 
for the enquiry into matters of faith and doctrine, but that of the Biſhops; nor any 
other way of puniſhing obſtinate Heretics, but that of excommunication. But the 
Roman Emperors, being turned Chriſtians, thought themſelves obliged to interpoſe, 
in the puniſhment of crimes committed againſt God, and for this purpoſe made 
laws (which may be found in the Theodoſian and Juſtinian Codes) by which 
Heretics were ſentenced to baniſhment and — of eſtates. Thus there were 
T | two 
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two courts of Judicature againſt Heretics, the one Spiritual, the other Civil. 
The - eccleſiaſtical court pronounced upon the right, declared what was hereſy, 
and excommunicated Heretics. When this was done, the civil courts undertook 
the proſecution, and puniſhed thoſe, in their perſons and fortunes, who were con- 
victed of hereſy. 

This method laſted till after the year 800. From this time the juriſdiction of the 
weſtern Biſhops over Heretics was enlarged, and they had now authority both to 
convict and puniſh them, by impriſonment, and ſeveral acts of diſcipline, warranted 
by the canons and cuſtom : but they could not execute the imperial laws of baniſh- 
ment upon them. This ſort of juriſdiction went on ſmoothly enough for three 
hundred years, until the XIIth century, when the great growth and power of 
Hereſies (as they were called) began to give no ſmall diſturbance to the Church. 
However the Popes could do no more than ſend legates and preachers to endeavour 
the converſion of Heretics, particularly the Albigenſes, who about this time were 
the occaſion of great diſturbances in Languedoc. Hither Father Dominic and his 
followers (called from him Dominicans) were ſent by Pope Innocent III, with 
orders to excite the Catholic princes and people to extirpate Heretics, to enquire 
out their Dura and quality, and to tranſmit a faithful account thereof to Rome. 
Hence they were called Inquiſitors; and this gave birth to the formidable tribunal 
of the Inquifition, which was received in all Italy, and the dominions of Spain, 
excepting the kingdom of Naples, and the Low-countries, where Charles V, and 
after him Philip II of Spain, endeavoured to eſtabliſh it, in 1567, by the Duke of 
Alva, to the loſs of the United Provinces. 

This tribunal takes cognizance of Hereſy, Judaiſm, Mahometiſm, Sodomy, and 
Polygamy ; and the people ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that parents deliver up their 
children, huſbands art wives, and maſters their ſervants, to its Officers, without 
daring in the leaſt to murmur. The priſoners are ſhut up in frightful dungeons, 
where they are kept for ſeveral months, till they themſelves turn their own 
accuſers, and declare the cauſe of their impriſonment ; for they are never con- 
fronted with witneſſes. Their friends go into mourning, and ſpeak of them as 
dead, not daring to ſollicit their pardon, leſt they ſhould be brought in as 
accomplices. When there is no Aden of proof againſt the pretended criminal, 
8 os. iſcharged, after a tedious impriſonment, and the loſs of the greateſt part of 

is effects. 


The ſentence againſt the priſoners of the Inquiſition is publickly pronounced, 


and with extraordinary ſolemnity. This is called Auto de fe, that is, Act or Decree 


of Faith, In Portugal, they ere& a theatre, capable of holding 3000 perſons, on 
which they place a very rich altar, and raiſe ſeats on each fide in the form of an 
amphitheatre, where the criminals are placed ; over againſt whom is a high chair, 
whither they are called one by one, to hear their doom, pronounced by one of the 
Inquiſitors. The priſoners know their doom by the cloaths they wear that day. 
Thoſe who wear their own cloaths, are diſcharged upon payment of a fine. Thoſe 
who have a Santo Benito, or ſtrait yellow coat without ſleeves, charged with 


St Andrew's croſs, have their lives, but forfeit their effects. Thoſe who have the 


reſemblance of flames, made of red ſerge, ſowed upon their Santo Benito, without 
any croſs, are pardoned, but threatned to be burnt, if ever they relapſe. But thoſe, 
who, beſides theſe flames, have on their Santo Benito their own picture, environed 


with figures of devils, are condemned to die. The Inquiſitors, who are Eccle- 


fiaſtics, do not pronounce the ſentence of death, but form and read an act, wherein 


they fay, that the criminal, being convicted of ſuch a crime by his own proper 


confeſſion, is delivered with much reluctancy to the ſecular power, to be puniſhed 
according to his demerits, This writing they give to ſeven judges, who attend at 
the right fide of the altar, Theſe condemn the criminal to be firſt hanged, and 
then burnt : but Fews are burnt alive. The public place for execution in Portugal 
is eg Rot ſi, whither the confraternity of mercy attend, and pray for the 

oner. | WO 

The Inquiſition of Goa, in the Indies, on this fide the gulph of Bengal, is very 
powerful, the principal Inquiſitor having more reſpect ſhewed him, than either the 
Archbiſhop or Vice-roy. The criminals, ſentenced by this tribunal to die, are clad 
much after the ſame manner as in Portugal. Such as are convicted of Magic, wear 
paper-caps in the form of ſugar- loaves, covered with flames and frightful figures of 
devils. All the criminals go in proceſſion to a church choſen for the nn 
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and have each of them a godfather, who are anſwerable for their forth- coming after 
the ceremony is over. In this proceſſion the criminals walk barefooted, carrying 

lighted tapers in their hands: the leaſt guilty march foremoſt. After the laſt of 
them that are to be diſcharged, comes one carrying a crucifix, and followed by thoſe 
who are to die. The next day after the execution, the pictures of the executed are 
carried to the church of the Dominicans. The head only is repreſented ſurrounded 
with firebrands, and underneath is written the name, quality, and crime of the 

rſon executed. | 

The Inquiſition of Venice, conſiſting of the Pope's nuntio reſiding there, the 
Patriarch of Venice, the Father Inquiſitor, and two Senators, is nothing near 
ſo ſevere as thoſe of Spain 'and Portugal. It does not hinder the Greeks and 
Armenians from the exerciſe of their religion ; and it tolerates the Jews, who wear 
ſcarlet caps for the ſake of diſtinction. In fine, the power of this tribunal is fo 
limited by the States, that, in the univerſity of Padua, degrees are taken, without 
requiring the candidates to make the profeſſion of faith enjoined by the Popes ; inſo- 
much that Schiſmatics, Jews, and thoſe they call Heretics, daily take their degrees 
in Law and Phyſic there. | 

The Inquiſition of Rome is a congregation of twelve Cardinals, and ſome other 
officers, and the Pope preſides in it in perſon. This is accounted the higheſt 
tribunal in Rome. It began in the time of Pope Paul IV, on occaſion of the 
ſpreading of Lutheraniſm, The ſtandard of the Inquiſition is of red damaſk, on 
which is painted a croſs, with an olive-branch on one fide, and a ſword on the 


other: the motto is theſe words of the 73d pſalm, Exurge, Domine, & judica 
cauſam meam. | 


INQUISITORS. See the preceding article. 


INSTITUTION and INDUCTION. In England, are the ſteps, or 
methods of proceeding, by which a clerc, or clergyman, is put into poſſeſſion of a 
benefice, or living, to which he is collated, or preſented. 

Inſtitution is, when the Biſhop ſays to the clerc, Inſtituo te rectorem talis ecclefice 1. Inſt 344. 
cum cura animarum, & accipe curam tuam & meam, i. e. I inſlitute you rector of 
fuch a church, with cure of ſouls, and receive your care and mine. It is a kind of 
approbation of the choice made of the perſon, and is previous to Induction, or the | 
actual putting him into poſſeſſion. He is compleat Parſer as to ſpirituality, by Plowd. 528. 
Inſtitution, but not as to the temporality ; that is, he may enter upon the parſonage- 
houſe, pray and preach, &c. but cannot grant, let, or do any ſuch act, till inducted 
into the living. The firſt beginning of Inſtitution to benefices was in a national SL, 
ſynod held at Weſtminſter in 1124 for originally patrons did fill up all churches 2 a 


by collation and livery, without concurrence of the Biſhop, till this power was taken & Yo, c. vi. 
from them by canons. | | 


Induction (i. e. leading into) is ſubſequent to Hiſtitution, and is giving a parſon Country Par- 


poſſeſſion of his church. It is performed by the archdeacon, or ſome clergyman . Com Pane 
deputed by him for that purpoſe. It is analagous to livery and ſeiſin in temporal! 
eſtates, and puts him in poſſeſſion of the church, glebe-land, tithes, &c. Induction 
is performed in the following manner. The clergyman commiſſioned takes the 
clergyman to be inducted by the hand, lays it upon the key of the church, the ring 
of the door, the latch of the church gate, or on the church wall, and pronounces 
theſe words; By virtue of this commiſſion, I induct you into the real and actual po- 
ſeſſion of the rectory of, &c. with all its appurtenances. Then he opens the chur 
oor, and puts the parſon into poſſeſſion thereof, who commonly tolls a bell, to 
give notice to the people that he has taken poſſeſſion of the ſaid church. Induc- 
tion may, likewiſe, be made by delivery of a clod or turf of the glebe. It is 


Induction, which makes the parton compleat 7ycumbent, and ſettles and fixes the 
freehold in him. 


INTERDICT. An eccleſiaſtical cenſure, by which the church of Rome Mos iv. 5» 
forbids the performance of divine ſervice, and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, Obſervar. 
to a kingdom, province, town, &c. Some authors lay, Interditis were firſt prac- * 
tiſed in the welt, in the reign of Charlemagne, in the beginning of the 
IXth century: but this cenſure was more frequently executed in France, Italy, 
and Germany, when the princes and great men made themſelves abfolute maſt 
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INV 
of thoſe provinces, of which formerly they had been only governors ; for then the 
Biſhops, finding that theſe new lords lighted excommunication, put the Interdi& + 
in practice, the better to keep them to their duty. Pope Gregory II, towards the 
end of the XIth century, made frequent uſe of this cenſure. Alexander III, in the 
year 1170, put England under an Interdict, forbidding the clergy to perform any 
part of divine ſervice, except baptizing of infants, taking confeſſions, and giving 
abſolution to dying penitents. But this cenſure being liable to the ill conſequence 


of libertiniſm, and a negle& of religion, the ſucceeding Popes very ſeldom made 
uſe of it. 


INTERIM. [Tat.] The name of a formulary, or confeſſion of faith, 
obtruded upon the Proteſtants, after the death of Luther, by the Emperor Charles V, 
when he had defeated their forces. It was ſo called, becauſe it was only to take 
place, in the Interim, till a general council ſhould decide all the points in queſtion 
between the Proteſtants and Catholics. The occaſion of it was this: the Emperor 
had made choice of three divines, vig. Julius Phlug Biſhop of Naumberg, Michael 
Helding titular Biſhop of Sidon, and John Agricola, preacher to the Elector of 
Brandenburgh ; who drew up a project conſiſting of 26 articles, concerning the 
points of religion in diſpute between the Catholics and Proteſtants. The contro- 
verted points were ; the ſtate of Adam, before, and after his fall : the redemption 
of mankind by Jeſus Chriſt : the juſtification of ſinners: charity and good works: 
the confidence we ought to have in God, that our fins are remitted : the church, 
and its true marks: it's power, authority, and miniſters: the pope and biſhops: the 
facraments : the maſs : the commemoration of ſaints ; their interceſſion ; and prayers 
for the dead. | 

The Emperor ſent this project to the Pope, for his approbation, which he refuſed : 
whereupon Charles V publiſhed the Imperial Conſtitution called the Interim, wherein 
he declared, that it was his will, that all his Catholic dominions ſhould, for the 
* future, inviolably obſerve the cuſtoms, ſtatutes, and ordinances, of the Univerſal 
* Church; and that thoſe, who had ſeparated themſelves from it, ſhould either 
© re-unite themſelves to it, or, at leaſt, conform to this conſtitution ; and that all 
* ſhould quietly expect the deciſions of the general council. This ordinance was 


publiſhed in the Diet of Augſburg, May 15, 1548. But this device neither pleaſed 


the Pope, nor the Proteſtants : the Lutheran preachers openly declared, they 
would not receive it, alledging that it re-eſtabliſhed Popery. Some choſe rather 
to quit their chairs and livings, than to ſubſcribe it ; nor would the Duke 
of Saxony receive it. Calvin, and ſeveral others, wrote againſt it. On the 
other fide, the Emperor was ſo ſevere againſt thoſe, who refuſed to accept 
it, that he disfranchiſed the cities of Magdeburg and Conſtance, for their 
oppoſition, | 

INTROITS. In the firſt Common-prayer book of King Edward VI, before 
every Collect, Epiſtle, and Goſpel, there is a pſalm printed, which contains ſome- 
thing prophetical of the evangelical hiſtory uſed upon each ſunday and holiday, or 
is ſome way or other proper to the day: this, from its being ſung or ſaid, whilſt 
the prieſt made his entrance within the rails of the communion-table, was called 
Introitus or Introit. In the ſecond edition of King Edward's book, it was laid aſide; 
but for what reaſon, is uncertain. — The uſe of Introits ſeems to be very unexcep- 
tionable, and it is certain they were of great antiquity in the Church. Durandus 
proves, they were taken into divine ſervice before the time of St Jerom. The 
want of them is ſupplied by the ſinging of anthems in cathedrals, and part of a 
pſalm in metre in the pariſh churches. 


INVENTION OF THE CROSS. A Romiſh feſtival. See Cr 05s. 


INVOCATION OF SAINTS. The Chriſtians, of the Romiſh commu- 
nion, addreſs themſelves in prayer to the ſaints, or the ſouls of ſuch good and pious 
perſons, as have been canonized after their death. The catechi/m of the council of 
Trent makes a very great difference between the manner of imploring the ſuccour of 
God, and that of imploring the aſſiſtance of the ſaints. We beg of God (ſays 
© the catechiſm) to give us good things, and to deliver us from evil ; but we pray 
© to the ſaints, to intercede with God, and obtain thoſe things, which we ſtand 5 
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© need of. Hence we uſe different forms in praying to God, and to the ſaints: 

to the former we ſay, hear us, have mercy on us; to the latter we only ſay, pra 

* for us. The council of Trent expreſsly teaches, that the faints, who reign with $Sefl. 25. Dec. 
Jeſus Chriſt, offer up their prayers to God for men, and condemns thoſe, who — 
maintain the contrary doctrine. The Proteſtants reject this practice, and eſteem it 

little leſs than idolatry. They queſtion the truth of the fact, namely, that the 

ſouls of good men after death are privy to the actions of men in this life: if they 

are not, there can be no ſenſe or reaſon in addreſſing any kind of prayer to 

them. 

In the public office of canonical hours, uſed by the Engliſb-Samons, the bleſſed Letters be- 
Virgin, and the reſt of the ſaints, are mentioned in theſe words: Sandta Dei Gene- 8 
trix, Virgo Maria, & omnes Sancti dei intercedant pro nobis peccatoribus ad Dominum, and a Popiſh 
ut mereamur ab eo adjuvari, & ſalvari. i. e. May the Virgin Mary, the holy mother g 
of God, and all the ſaints of God, intercede for us finners, that we may deſerve to © 

helped and ſaved by him. But this amounts to no more than a general wiſh for the 
interceſſion of the faints, and is far from a direct application to them. The 

ractice of immediate addreſs, as far as we can diſcover, did not prevail in Eng- 
and till the Xth century. At, this time, in the Homily of the Aſſumption of the 


bleſſed Virgin, there is a direct prayer to the bleſſed Virgin, to intercede for them. 
See SAINTS, 


- 


JOACHIMITES. The diſciples of Joachim, Abbot of Flora, in Calabria. 
Joachim was a Ciſtertian Monk, and a great pretender to inſpiration. He relates 
of himſelf, that, being very young, he went to Jeruſalem in the dreſs of a Hermit, 
to viſit the holy places, and that, while he was in prayer to God in the church of 
that city, God communicated to him, by infuſion, the knowledge of divine myſteries, 
and of the holy ſcriptures. He wrote againſt Lombard, the maſter of the ſentences, 
who had maintained, that there was but one eſſence in God, tho' there were three 
perſons ; and he pretended, that, ſince there were three perſons, there muſt be three 
eſſences. This diſpute was in the year 1195. Joachim's writings were condemned 
by the fourth Lateran Council. 

His followers, the Jaachimites, were particularly fond of certain Ternaries. The 
Father, they faid, operated from the beginning until the coming of the Son ; the 
Son from that time to theirs, viz. the year 1260 ; and the holy Spirit then took it 
up, and was to operate in his turn. They likewiſe divided every thing relating to 
men, doctrine, and manner of living, into three claſſes, according to the three 
perſons of the Trinity. The firſt Ternary was that of men ; of whom the firſt claſs 
was that of married men, which had laſted during the whole period of the Father : 
the ſecond was that of Clercs, which laſted during the time of the Son ; and the 
laſt was that of Monks, wherein was to be an uncommon effuſion of grace by the 
holy Spirit. The ſecond Ternary was that of doctrine; viz. the Old Teſtament, 
the New, and the everlaſting goſpel : the firſt they aſcribed to the Father, the 
ſecond to the Son, and the third to the holy Spirit. A third Ternary conſiſted in the 
manner of living: viz. under the Father, men lived according to the fleſh; under 
the Son, they lived according to the fleſh and the Spirit ; and, under the holy Ghoſt, 
they were to live according to the Spirit only. 


JOB (THE BOOK OF). A canonical book of the Old Teſtament ; con- 
taining a narrative of a ſeries of misfortunes, which happened to a man, whoſe 
name was Job; the encomium of that extraordinary patience with which he bore 
them; and the conferences he had with his friends upon the ſubject of his 
misfortunes. | 
Many of the Jewiſh Rabbins pretend, that this relation is altogether a fiction: 
others think, it is a ſimple narration of a matter of fact, juſt as it happened; whilſt 
a third ſort of critics, keeping a medium between theſe two opinions, acknowledge, 
that the ground-work of this ſtory is true, but that the author wrote it in a poetical 
ftrain, and decorated it with peculiar circumſtances, to render the narration more 
profitable and entertaining. The other books of ſcripture (particularly Ege. xiv. 14. 
and Jam. v. 11.) mention Job as a real perſon ; and the ftile and manner in which 
it was written, the converſes between God and the devil, and the prolix diſcourſes 
of Job and his friends, plainly enough ſhew, that the ſtory is amplified and embel- 
liſhed by the author, | 5 


— 
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The time is not ſet down, in which Job lived. Some have thought, that he 
was much antienter than Moſes, becauſe the lau is never cited either by Job or his 
friends, tho' they wanted not occaſion of mentioning it, and becauſe it is related, 
that Job himſelf offered ſacrifices. Probably, the circumſtances of this ſtory hap- 

ned whilſt the Iſraelites were in the wilderneſs. Some of the critics aſcribe this 

iſtory to Job himſelf ; but the Rabbins generally pronounce Moſes to be the author 
of it. Others fay, that Job wrote it originally in Syriac or Arabic, and that Moſes 
rendered it into Hebrew, and added ſeveral paſſages to it; and ſome make Solomon 
to have been the author of it, diſcovering, as they think, his manner of writing 
In it, 

St Jerom imagined, that the book of Job, excepting the two firſt chapters, and 
the end of the laſt, is written in Hexameter verſe, compoſed of Dactyls and 
Spondees, mixed ſometimes with other feet of the ſame quantity, tho' not the ſame 
number of ſyllables. He authorizes this opinion by the teſtimony of Philo, Joſephus, 
Origen, and Euſebius of Cæſarea. At preſent, it is very hard to diſcover the 
meaſure and cadency of theſe verſes ; but we may perceive through the whole that 
poetical genius, and thoſe noble, bold, and figurative expreſſions, which are the 
very ſoul of poetry. 

This book is naturally divided into three parts, tho' very unequal ones. The firſt 


is the hiſtorical narration of the former proſperity of Job, and of the miſeries with 


which he was afterwards afflicted : this is the ſubject of the two firſt chapters. The 
ſecond part conſiſts of the ſpeeches of Job and his friends: this comprehends the 
principal body of the work. The laſt part, which begins at the ſeventh verſe of 
the laſt chapter, is a ſhort account of what followed after theſe conferences between 
Job and his friends ; which concludes the whole, 

At the end of the Greek and Arabic copies of this book, and in the old Latin 
Vulgate, we have this account of Job, faid to be taken from the Syriac. © Job 

dwelt in the Auſitis, upon the confines of Idumæa and Arabia. His name at firſt 
was Jobab. He married an Arabian woman, by whom he had a fon, called 
Ennon. He himſelf was the ſon of Zerah, of the poſterity of Eſau, and a native 
of Bozrah; ſo that he was the fifth in deſcent from Abraham. He reigned in 
Edom ; and the kings before and after him reigned in this order. Balak, the fon 
of Beor, in the city of Dinhabah; after him Job, otherwiſe called Jobab. Job 
vas ſucceeded by Huſham, Prince of Teman. After him reigned Hadad, the 
© ſon of Bedad, who defeated the Midianites in the fields of Moab. The name of 
his city was Arith, Job's friends, who came to viſit him, were; Eliphaz, of the 
* poſterity of Eſau, and King of Teman; Bildad King of the Shuhites ; and 
* Zophar, King of the Naamathites. 

We meet with the name of Job in the antient martyrologies, with the title of 
prophet, faint, and martyr. The worſhip of him is of great antiquity among the 
Greeks and Latins. The Greeks have choſen the 6th of May for celebrating the 
feſtival of St Job. The Latins keep it on the tenth of the ſame month. A great 
number of churches and chapels are dedicated to this holy man, particularly in Spain 
and Italy ; and he is invoked principally againſt the leproſy, itch, foul diteaſe, and 
ſuch like diſtempers. | 

The Arabian authors make Job to be one of the three prophets deſcended from 
Iſhmael : the other two are Jethro and Mohammed. They account for Job's diſeaſe 
by ſaying that the devil blew ſuch a peſtilential heat upon him through the noſe, 
that his whole maſs of blood was corrupted thereby. They relate farther, that the 


inhabitants were obliged to put him out of the city in a very inc place, whither 


his wife carried him every day what was neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence ; that the devil 
conſtantly ſtole away from her every thing ſhe had provi for him; and that, 
having reduced her to ſuch a condition, that ſhe bad nothing to relieve her huſband 
withal, he appeared to her in the form of a woman that was bald, telling her, that 
if ſhe would give her two treſſes of her hair, which hung upon her neck, ſhe would 
furniſh her every day with what was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of her huſband. 
Job's wife (they fay) accepted of the offer, and gave the old woman her two treſſes. 
The devil went immediately to Job, and told him, that his wife had been ſurprized 
in the act of leudneſs, and her hair had been cut off. Job, ſuſpecting very much 
that ſhe had ſuffered her ſelf to be deluded, ſwore, if he recovered his health, he 
would ſeverely chaſtiſe her for her fault. The devil, having thus got the better of 
Job's patience, transformed himſelf into an angel of light, and declared to the 


people 
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people of the country, that Job had forfeited the favour of God, and that they 
ſhould no longer permit him to abide. among them. Job, being informed of what 
had paſſed, had recourſe to God by prayer; who in a moment put an end to all 
his ſufferings : for the Angel Gabriel deſcended to the place where he was ; and, 
ſtriking the earth with his foot, cauſed a fountain of the pureſt water to ſpring out 
of it ; wherein Job having waſhed his body, and drank of it, found himſelf on a 
ſudden abſolutely cured, and reſtored to perfect health: after this God multiplied 
his riches in ſuch a manner, that, to expreſs the abundance of it, the Arabian 
authors ſay, that a ſhower of gold fell upon him. | 


JOEL (THE PROPHECY OF). A canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment. Joel, the ſon of Pethuel, the ſecond of the twelve leſſer prophets, was, it is 
faid, of the tribe of Reuben, and the city of Bethoron. St Jerom believes him to 
have been nearly cotemporary with Hoſea, becauſe he follows that prophet in the 
Hebrew text : for that Father believed, that the prophets were diſpoſed accordin 
to the ſeries of time. Some place him before Jehoram, the ſon of Ahab, in whol 
time there was a famine, which it is pretended he foretold. The Rabbins place him 
under the reign of Hezekiah, or Manaſſeh. 

The ſtile of this prophet is figurative, ſtrong, and expreſſive. He upbraids 
the Iſtaelites for their idolatry, and foretels the calamities they ſhould ſuffer 
as a puniſhment of that fin : but he endeavours to ſupport them with the comfort, 
that their miſeries ſhould have an end upon their reformation and repentance. 


JOGUIS. A kind of Hermits, among the Eaſt-Indians. They are generally Ceremonies of 
ſeen ſtanding under trees, or near their pagods. Some of them go ſtark naked, hogs? 
holding their arms acroſs over their heads, and continue in that poſture all their Rel. Cer. 
lives. Others ſleep on the ground, with one leg higher than the other, and their T- II. 
arms raiſed above their heads. Theſe wretched penitents inſenſibly loſe the uſe 
of their arms and legs. Some of them feed peacocks, and other birds, for the fake 
of their god Brama. They are followed by perſons of both ſexes, who make a 
vow of devoting themſelves to their ſervice, and are wholly employed in ſoothing | 
the voluntary ſufferings of the Jaguis with alms and refreſhments. When they hold | | 
their ſpiritual converſations, they fit cloſe together in a ring, and tie at the end of a | 
ſtick a banner made of ſeveral pieces of ſtuff, | 

Some FJoguis confine themſelves in cages, which are ſet on the top of a thick 
ſtake fixed in the ground: theſ: cages are ſo ſmall, that the penitent is prodigiouſly 
tortured in them. Near theſe cages are placed two little idols of Ixora or Mabadeu, 
the perpetual object of the worſhip of all recluſe. Some, holding a fabre in one 
hand, and a kind of ſhield in the other, go up a crane, where hooking themſelves 
to an iron, which runs a conſiderable way into their backs, they ſpring forward 
into the air, flouriſhing their ſabres, and launching out into extravagant praiſes of 
their idols. Others plunge into the Ganges, in hopes of being devoured by croco- 
diles, fancying they ſhall thereby obtain the happineſs of the next life. Baldzus 
tells us, that Canara, in the kingdom of Cananor, is moſt famous for its Foguzs, 
whoſe lives are conſidered by the Indians as perfect models of piety and holineſs, 
Theſe faints walk about ſtark naked, with little bells in their hands, to call the pious 
of both ſexes to their devotions. If this author is to be credited, their women of 
the greateſt diſtinction handle the privities of theſe ſaints out of a religious motive, 
and behold their nakedneſs with a Stoical indifferency. Della Valle tells us, the 
Joguis pretend to revelations by the virtue of their ſpiritual exerciſes, prayers, and 
faſts, and that a ſecret and carnal commerce, which they hold with certain Dzmons 
or Geniz (which appear to them in the ſhape of women) enables them to pry 
into futurity. 


= * — — — 


S. JOHN BAPTIST (THE NATIVITY OF). A feſtival of the 
Chriſtian Church, obſerved on the 24th of June. The Church celebrates the 
Nativity of this Saint becauſe of the wonderful circumſtances attending it ; his birth 
being foretold by an angel, ſent on purpoſe to deliver this joyful meſſage, when his Luke i. 7, 
mother Elizabeth was barren, and both his parents well ſtricken in age. The ſame 3. 
divine meſſenger foretold, that he ſhould be great in the fight of the Lord, and 
ſhould neither drink wine nor ſtrong drink ; that he ſhould be filled with the. Holy ver. :;. 
Ghoſt even from his mother's womb ; that he ſhould convert many of the Jews, 

an 
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and prepare the way of the Lord, and conſequently ſhould be the forerunner of our 
Saviour, and the greateſt of all the prophets. This prediction he fuifilled by his 
Matth. iii. 2. exemplary life, and by proclaiming to the Jews the approach of the Meſſiah. His 
conduct and doctrine drew to him many hearers, and gained him many Proſelytes, 
Ver. 5, 6. who were baptized of him, confeſing their fins : and from hence he was ſtiled the 
Baptiſt, becauſe Baptiſm, tho a Jewiſh rite, had never been made uſe of, before 
St John's time, to figure out to them repentance and remiſſion of ſins. St John 
Matth. xiv. 3, wag beheaded by the command of Herod, whom he had provoked by reproving 
21 him for his adultery and inceſt in keeping Herodias, his brother Philip's wife; tho 
Joſephus makes the motive of it to proceed from Herod's apprehenſion of St John's 
popularity, which might occaſion ſome innovation or inſurrection. The Jews had 
Antiq. lib. ſuch an opinion of this prophet's ſanctity, that they aſcribed the overthrow of 
im. ©. 2:7: Herod's army, which he had ſent againſt his father-in-law Aretas, to the juſt 
judgment of God, as a puniſhment for putting John the Baptiſt to death. 
The goſpel does not tell us where St John was buried ; but, in the time of Julian 
Trop. Hiſt. the Apoſtate, his tomb was ſhewn at Samaria, where the inhabitants of the count 
* ub. i. opened it, and burnt part of his bones: the reſt were ſaved by ſome Chriſtians, who 
| carried them to an Abbot of Jeruſalem, named Philip. This abbot made a preſent 
of them to St Athanaſius, and St Athanaſius put them in a well, till they were 
Rue1s. Hiſt. lodged in a more honourable place. Some time after, Theodoſius having demo- 
c. Xxvtt* liſhed the temple of Scrapis, a church was built in the room of it dedicated to 
St John Baptiſt ; and here theſe holy relics were placed in the year 396. 
D'Hex>z- The church of St John Baptiſt at Damaſcus is celebrated both by the Chriſtians 
G2 2g Toy: and Mohammedans. It was at firſt dedicated to Zechary the father of St John : 
but it had the name of St John Baptiſt, after this ſaint's head had been found at 
Emeſa, in the time of Theodoſius the Younger. It is pretended, that this church 
was built by the Sabians, or Chriſtians of St John, who kept in it the head of 
St John Baptiſt hanging from the roof; and that the Caliph Abdalmelech, being 
deſirous to purchaſe this church of the Chriſtians, offered them 40000 Dinars or 
Piſtoles ; which being refuſed, he took it by force, and converted it into a moſque. 
The Mohammedans cite ſeveral expreſſions of the goſpel, as uſed by St John, 


which in reality were Jeſus Chriſt's; and they have compoſed dialogues between 
Jeſus Chriſt and St John Baptiſt, 


S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST'S DAY. A feſtival of the Chriſtian 
Church, obferved on the 27th of December. 

Matth. ir. 21. St John was a Galilean, the fon of Zebedee and Salome, younger brother of 
St James, with whom he was brought up in the trade of fiſhing, and with whom 
he was called to be a difciple and an apoſtle of our Saviour. He is thought by the 
antients to be much the youngeſt of all the apoſtles, being under thirty years of age, 
when he was called to that dignity : and his great age ſeems to prove as much ; for, 
ſince he died at about an hundred years of age in the third year of Trajan, he muſt 
have lived above feventy years after our Saviour's ſufferings. St John was particu- 
larly efteemed by our Saviour. He was not only one of the three diſciples, whom 

John xiii. 23. Our Saviour admitted to the more private paſſages of his life, but was the diſciple 

xi, 20, 27- whom Feſis loved, who lay in his maſter's boſom at the paſchal ſupper, and to 
w_ our Lord committed the care of his mother, when he was leaving the 
world. 

Fvuses. lib. After our Saviour's death, St John exerciſed his apoſtolical office in Aſia; tho 

cn it is probable, he continued in Judea till after the bleſſed Virgin's death, which 
happened about fifteen years after our Lord's aſcenſion; otherwiſe we muſt have 
heard of him in the account St Luke gives of St Paul's journeys in thoſe parts. 
He founded the Churches of Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea : but his chief place of reſidence was Epheſus, where St Paul 
had many years before ſettled a church. It is thought he did not confine 
his miniſtry meerly to Afia Minor, but that he preached in other parts of 
the 2 probably in Parthia ; his firſt epiſtle being antiently entitled To the 
Partbians. | 


TzxTull. This great apoſtle, being repreſented to the Emperor Domitian as a publick ſub- 
2 * verter of the religion of the empire, was, by the Proconſul of Aſia, ſent bound to 


Rome, where he was caſt into a cauldron of boiling oil, out of which he miracu- 
louſly eſcaped unhurt. But the Emperor preſently baniſhed him into the iſland 
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of Patmos, in the' Archipelago, where he remained ſeveral years. But, when the 
Emperor Nerva revoked the ſevere edicts of his predeceſſor, St John took the 

advantage of that indulgence, and returned to Epheſus ; where, finding Timothy 
their Biſhop martyred, he governed that church until the time of Trajan ; about the 
beginning of whoſe reign he died, being an hundred years old, and never 
married. | | 
Beſides the goſpel, revelations, and three epiſtles of St John, which the church 
receives, there are ſome other apocryphal writings aſcribed to him : for example, 
a book of his ſuppoſed travels; another of his acts, which the Encratites, Mani- 
chees, and Priſcillianiſts made uſe of; a book concerning the death and aſſumption 
of the Virgin; and a creed, ſuppoſed to have been given by the bleſſed Virgin and 
St John to Gregory of Neocæſarea. Fo | 
St John is generally firnamed The Dzvine, by reaſon of the ſublimity of his | 
knowledge and revelations, and particularly becauſe of the beginning of his 
goſpel. Polycrates, Biſhop of Epheſus, affirms, that he wore a plate of gold 4% Evszs. 
upon his forehead, as a prieſt and apoſtle of Jefus Chriſt, He is painted with a cup, e. 24. 
and a ſerpent iſſuing out of it; becauſe, ſome heretics (as is related in the ſpurious 
Prochorus) having given him poiſon in a glaſs, he made the ſign of the croſs over 


it, and all the venom was diſpelled under the form of a ſerpent. See the two follow- 
ing articles. 


S. JOHN'S GOSPEL. A canonical book of the New Teſtament, being 
a recital of the life, actions, doctrine, death, &c. of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
written by St John the Apoſtle and Evangeliſt. See the preceding article. 
St John wrote his goſpel at Epheſus, after his return from the iſle of Patmos, at 
the deſire of the Chriſtians and Biſhops of Aſia. St Jerom ſays, he would not Præf. in Com- 
undertake it, but on condition they ſhould appoint a publick faſt, to implore the mentarios. 
aſſiſtance of God; and that, the faſt being ended, St John, filled with the Holy 
Ghoſt, broke out into theſe words; In the beginning was the Word, &c. The 
antients aſſign two reaſons for this undertaking. The firſt is, becauſe, in the Eves. lib. 
other three goſpels, there was wanting the biſtory of the beginning of Jeſus 1b. wes eb 
Chriſt's preaching till the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt ; which therefore 
he applied himſelf particularly to relate. The ſecond reaſon was, in order to con- 
found the errors of the Cerinthians, Ebionites, and other heretics, who denied the | 
divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. | 5 | 
Some critics have thought, that St John's goſpel ended at the xxth chapter with 
thoſe words, Many other figns truly did Feſus, &c. and that the following chapter | 
was added, after the death of St John, by the church of Epheſus. | 
Clement of Alexandria calls this goſpel, the ſpiritual goſpel ; and St Jerom ſays | | 
of this Evangeliſt, that he wrote of our Saviour's divinity in a very ſublime manner, 
and with a happy temerity. Pagan Philoſophers have admired the ſublimity of | 
St John's Goſpel. Thus, the Platoniſt Amelius, having read the beginning of it, ogy 
and finding it conformable to the doctrine of Plato, cried out, O Jupiter] this i. 2 ; 
Barbarian believes with Plato, that the Word is the beginning. 
The Emperor Julian accuſes St John of introducing novelties into the Chriſtian 
religion, by making Jeſus Chriſt paſs for a God, which neither St Paul, nor the other 
evangeliſts, had dared to do. | 
It is obſervable, that the hiſtory of the woman taken in adultery, related in the 
viiith chapter, is not to be found in all the manuſcripts of this goſpel. Grotius, and 
others, believed, that the ſtory was taken from the goſpel of the Nazareens, and 
inſerted afterwards in that of St John. Others pretend, that the Novatians had 
razed it out. But St Auguſtin thinks, ſome good orthodox people had expunged it, 
leſt their wives ſhould make uſe of it, to prevent that chaſtiſement, which their 
diſloyalty might deſerve. 


S8. JOHN'S GENERAL EPISTLES. Three canonical books of the New 
Teſtament, being letters written by St John the Evangeliſt. See the laſt article 
but one. 
The Firſt Epiſtle of St John has always been received by the church as genuine, 
Tho' there is neither inſcription nor direction, it appears, by the beginning of 
ch. ii. to be a Catholic, or General Epiſtle, addreſſed, not to one, but many Chriſ- 
tians. It is probable, he wrote it — = end of his life, becauſe he — 
| tne 
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the opinion, which then prevailed, that the day of judgment was at hand, and 
antichriſt ready to appear, He inſiſts upon the advantages of faith in Chriſt : he 
exhorts thoſe, to whom he writes, not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced by falſe 
teachers ; and recommends to them good works, the love of God and our neigh- 
bour, purity, and other Chriſtian virtues. This Epiſtle, for matter and tile, is 
much like the Goſpel, written by the fame apoſtle. 

The two other Epiſtles, which carry his name, have not always been fo gene- 
rally received. On the contrary, ſome of the antients were of opinion, that they 
were written by another John, called the Elder, a diſciple of the apoſtles, men- 

Hzref. lib. i. tioned by Papias. However Irenæus quotes the Second under the name of John 
the diſciple of our Lord, In truth, the ſpirit, the ſentiments, and ſtile of theſe 
two Epiſtles are not only like, but often the ſame as in the firſt Epiſtle ; which 
plainly beſpeaks one and the fame author. 

The ſecond Epiſtle of St Fohn is directed to the elect Lady; by which ſome 
underſtand a lady named Electa; others only ſame lady of dignity and diſtinction; 
and others an elect or choſen Church, metaphorically tiled Lady. Whoever ſhe 
be, the Apoſtle congratulates her, becauſe her children led a Chriſtian life. He 
ag: ay * likewiſe to beware of impoſtors, who denied, that Chriſt was come 
in the fleth. 

The Third Epiſtle of St John is directed to Gaius or Caius. Whoever he be (for 
it is controverted) the Apoſtle declares to him the joy he conceived, when he heard 
of his piety and charity. 

It is probable, St John wrote his Epiſtles, as well as his Gofpe/, from Epheſus, 
after his return from the iſle of Patmos. 


 JONAH (THE PROPHECY OF). A canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment. The prophecy of Jonah was directed to the Ninevites, and relates, how 
that prophet, being commanded by God to go to Nineveh, but diſobediently 
attempting a voyage another way, was diſcovered by a ſudden tempeſt ariſing, and 
caſt into the ſea, and ſwallowed by a whale ; which, after having lodged him three 
days and three nights 1n its belly, diſgorged him upon the ſhore : whereupon, being 
ſenſible of his paſt danger, and ſurprizing deliverance, he betook himſelf to the 
Journey and embaſly, to which he was appointed ; and, arriving at Nineveh, the 
metropolis of all Afſyria, he, according to his commiſſion, boldly laid open to the 
inhabitants their fins and miſcarriages, and proclaimed their ſudden overthrow, 
except they repented: upon which the whole city, by prayer and faſting, and 
humbling themſelves, and by a ſpeedy repentance, happily averted the divine ven- 
geance, and eſcaped the threatned ruin. 

N was the ſon of Amittai, of Gath-hepher, near Dio-Cæſarea, of the tribe of 
Zebulun, in Galilee. He began to prophecy in the reign of Joaſh the father of 

2 Kings xiv. Jeroboam, King of Iſrael, and of Uzziah or Azariah, King of Judah, and ſeems 

25. to be the moſt antient of all the prophets. The hiſtory, related in his prophecy, 
came to paſs in the days of Pul, the father of Sardanapalus King of Nineveh, who 
was invited by Menahem, and came into the kingdom of Iſrael with an army in 
the life-time of the praphet Hoſea. 

. The author of the lives of the prophets aſcribes to Jonah the following prophecy : 

vit. prophet. J/ hen innumerable people ſhall be ſeen coming from the weſt, then muſt we expect to jee 
this city utterly deſtroyed ; and this city ſhall be deſtroyed, when the ſtone ſhall be ſeen 
to weep with compaſſion. The people coming from the weſt are the Romans, and 
the ſtone weeping with compaſſion is Jeſus Chriſt, called in ſcripture the corner- 
ſtone, who wept over foie a few days before his paſſion. The fame author 
relates, that Jonah, returning from Nineveh, and aſhamed to ſee, that his predic- 
tion was not followed with the execution he had foretold, retired with his mother 
to the city of Sur, or rather T'yre, where he dwelt till his death, and was buried in 
the cave of Cenezzus, judge of Iſrael. 

The eaſtern props ſhew the tomb of Jonah at Moſul, which they believe to be 
the ſame as Nineveh. The Turks ſhew his Mauſolæum at Gath-hepher, in a ſubter- 
raneous chapel, incloſed within a moſque. They believe at Venice, that they have 
the body of Jonah in the church of St Apollinarius. His relics likewiſe are to be 
{en at Nocera in the kingdom of Naples, and in the abbey of mount Caflin, where 
one of his ribs is ſhewn, | 


The 


ledge of it is very imperfect. They relate, that the veſſel, wherein he embarked 
being under full ſail, ſtopped on a ſudden, without any one's being able to move 
it forwards or backwards; that the failors thereupon drew lots, and the lot fell 
upon Jonah, who was caſt into the ſea, to appeaſe the anger of Heaven; and 


that, being ſwallowed up by a fiſh, he was carried to the very bottom of the deep, 


and continued there farty days. The Mohammedans call this prophet The 
fiſk's companion. | 


JOSHUA (THE BOOK OF). A canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
The learned are divided in their opinions about the author of the. book of Joſhua ; 
the title at the head of the book being ſuppoſed, nat to denate its author, but the 
ſubject matter of it, being the hiſtory of the wars and tranſactions, which happened 
under the adminiſtration of Joſhua. Some think, the 26th verſe of the laſt chapter 
are an evidence, that Joſhua was the author of this book: the words are; foſhua 
qorate all theſe words in the book of the law of the Lord. But this may only relate to 
what is ſaid in this chapter concerning the covenant, that the people made with God. 
For Joſhua, a little before his death, having aſſembled the Iſraelites at Sichem, and 
laid them under a ſolemn engagement to ſerve only the Lord, gave them freſh laws 
and ordinances, and wrote all theſe words in the book of the lau of the Lord. Some 
alledge what is ſaid concerning Joſhua in the book of Ecelgfaſticus [ch. xlvi.] that 
be «vas the ſucceſſor of Moſes in prophecies, as a proof that he wrote a ſacred book. 
But this may mean no more, than that he ſucceeded Mofes in the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy. The antient Talmudiſts, and many of later date, expreſfdly aſcribe this 
book to Joſhya, and the Jews reckon him among the firſt prophets, as they call 
them, tho' the book is meerly hiſtorical. 17 


Some of the antients, and many of the moderns, deny, that Joſhua was the 


author of this book. Theodoret affirms, that it was compiled a long time after Queſt. 14. 


tho death of Joſhua, and that it was but an abſtract of an antient commentary, 
called The book of Jaſber or juſt men, ſpoken of in the tenth chapter of this book. 
Others have endeavoured to ſhew, from particular paſſages of the book, that it could 
not be Joſhua's ; as when it is faid, (ch. iv. ver. g.) that the twelve ſtones, that 
TFoſhua jet up in the midſt of Jordan, remain to this day: and in another place; 
This place is called Gilgal to this day. But theſe, and the like paſſages might have 
been afterwards added to the collections of Joſhua. 

However it be, the Hebrews, as well as the Greeks and Latins, have diſtinguiſhed 


this book by the title of Jo/bva, or Jeſus, This great perſonage was the ſon of 
Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim. He was firſt called Oſhea ; but Moſes changed his 


name to Jehoſhua or Joſhua. Theſe names, which have all the fame root, ſignify Numb. xiii, 
a Saviour; and Joſhua was appointed by God to be the ſucceſſor of Moſes, and to *7: 


lead the Iſraelites in ſafety, by ſubduing their enemies, into the promiſed land: the 
hiſtory of which great event is the ſubject of the book of Joſhua ; which may be 
divided into three parts. The firſt is a hiſtory of the conqueſt of the land of 
Canaan. The ſecond, which begins at the xiith chapter, is a deſcription of that 
country, and the diviſion of it among the tribes. The third, comprized in the two 
laſt chapters, contains the renewal of the covenant he cauſed the Iſraelites to make, 
and the death of their victorious leader and governor, The whole comprehends a 
term of ſeventeen, or, according to others, twenty ſeven years. 


The Samaritans have a book of Joſhua, which they preſerve with great reſpect, M. Fans ie, 
and make uſe of to ſupport their pretenſions againſt the Jews: but this book is very Noc. V. T. 


different from that, which the Jews and Chriſtians eſteem to be canonical. It con- 
tains 47 chapters, filled with an infinite number of fables and childiſh ftories. It 
begins with Moſes's choice of Joſhua to be his ſucceſſor, and relates a great number 
of miracles, which are not in the genuine book of Joſhua. It deſcribes a certain 
war carried on againſt Saubec, ſon of Heman, King of Perſia, with a thouſand 
fabulous circumſtances. After the death of Joſhua, this book names one Terfico, 
of the tribe of Ephraim, for his ſucceſſor. The author includes within his hiſtory 
what concerns the judges, and kings of Judah, Jaddus, and Alexander the Great, 
and the ſiege of Jeruſalem by Adrian. He concludes with what relates to Nathaniel, 
and his ſons Babarraba, Akbarus, and Phinehas. This book is not printed. Jaſeph 
Scaliger, to whom it belonged,” left it as a legacy to the library of Leyden ; where 
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The Mohammedans are acquainted with the hiſtory of Jonah; but their know ain 
Orient. p. 493. 
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© it is at preſent, in Samaritan characters, but in the Arabic language, tranſlated from 


the Hebrew. © 


The Jews make Joſhua the author of a prayer, which they repeat when they go 
out of their ſynagogues. They likewiſe aſcribe to him ten rules, which were to be 
obſerved in the land of Promiſe : they relate chiefly to matters of a civil nature. 

D'Hs W The Mohammedans believe, that Joſhua was ſent by God, to fight the giants, 

8 © who poſſeſſed the town and country of Arika or Jericho. He gave them battle on a 

494. friday in the evening; but, night coming on, and it not being lawful to fight on 
the Labbath-day, he begged of God to prolong the day, that he might have time to 
defeat them. Accordingly the ſun continued an hour and half longer than uſual 
above the horizon. This was one motive of the Muſſulmans chooſing friday in 
every week for a feſtival, 'They add, that Joſhua drove the Canaanites out of their 
country, and obliged them to retire into Africa. 


IRIS. A fabulous goddeſs. The antient poets deified that beautiful appearance 


in the heavens, which we call the Rainbow, under the name of Iris. She was 
ſaid to be the daughter of Thaumas. 


Virs. En. 
lib. ix. ver. 5. 


Ad quem fic roſeo Thaumantias cre hcuta eft, &c. 


SzrvW%, i» Thaumas is derived from the Greek JzuuaGav, admirari ; and was faid to be the 
father of Tris, becauſe men admired, or wondered at, the beautiful colours of the 
celeſtial bow. This goddeſs is a conſtant attendant on Juno; the phyſical reaſon 
of which is, becauſe Juno denotes the air, and the appearance of Iris, or the rain- 
bow, ſhews the diſpoſition or temperature of the air. As Mercury, the meſſenger 
of the gods, was employed to unlooſe the ſouls of men, ſo Iris was to ſet free the 
fouls of women, Juno ſends her on this errand to the unhappy Dido. 
2 Tum Juno omnipotens, longum miſerata dolorem, 
bon. - mY | Difficileſque obitus, Irim demifit Olympo, 
Quz luctantem animam nexoſque reſolveret artus - - - = 
Ergo Iris croceis per cœlum roſcida pennis, 
Mille trahens varios adverſo fole colores, 
Devolat, & ſupra caput aſtitit: hunc ego Diti 
Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo. 
Sic ait, & dextra crinem ſecat; omnis & una 
Dilapſus calor, atque in ventos vita receſſit. 


Then Juno, grieving that ſhe ſhou'd ſuſtain 
A death jo | Sites. and ſo full of pain, 
Sent Iris down, to free her from the ſtrife 
lab ring nature, and difſelve her life - - 
Downward the various goddeſs took her 7 
And drew a thouſand colours from the light: 
Then flood above the dying lover's head, 
And ſaid, I thus devote thee to the dead; 
This off ring. to the infernal gods I bear : | 
Thus while ſhe ſpoke, ſhe cut the fatal hair ; 
The ſtruggling ſoul was locjed, and life diſſolved in air.] Dgvpen. 


Iris has full employment in Homer. In the ſecond book, ſhe orders the Trojans 
to arm. In the third, ſhe tells Helen of the ſingle combat of Paris and Menelaus : 
in the eighth, ſhe is ſent to Pallas and Juno, with orders from Jupiter : in the 
eighteenth, ſhe admoniſhes Achilles to ſuccour his friends fighting for the body of 
Patroclus ; and in the twenty-third, ſhe ſummons the winds to raiſe the fire of 
Patroclus's pile. 

As to the etymology of the word Iris, Servius obſerves, from Heſiod, that Mer- 
cury and Iris being both meſſengers of the gods, the errands of Mercury always tend 
to concord, and the meſſages of Iris to war and diſcord ; from whence ſhe was called 
In ll. : Tris, quafe Eęu. But Euſtathius more properly derives it from eigen, the ſame as 
d , nuntiare; which agrees better with the office and employment of this 


1 deity. 


deity. Voſſius, for a like reaſon, deduces the name from the Hebrew Tr or Hir, - Idolol. 
which ſignifies an angel or meſſenger, | 


lib. iii. c. 134 


ISAIAH (THE PROPHECY OF). A canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment. Iſaiah is the firſt of the four greater prophets, the other three being Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. He was of royal blood, his father Amos being brother 
to Azariah king of Judah. He propheſied from the end of the reign of Uzziah, 
to the time of Manaſſeh; by whoſe order, according to a Jewiſh tradition, he was 
ſawn aſunder with a wooden ſaw. He delivered his predictions under the reigns of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. The five firſt chapters of his prophecy 
relate to the reign of Uzziah : the viſion of the ſixth chapter happened in the time 
of Jotham : the next chapters, to the fifteenth, include his prophecies under the 
reign of Ahaz : and thoſe, that happened under the reigns of Hezekiah and Ma- 
naſſeh, are related in the next chapters, to the end. | | | 

The ſtile of this: prophet is noble, ſublime, and florid. Grotius calls him the-» 2 Chron. 
Demoſthenes of the Hebrews. He had the advantage, above the other prophets, *** *: 
of improving his diction by converſing with men of the greateſt parts and elocution. 

This added a gravity, force, and vehemence to what he ſaid. He impartially re- 
proved the vices and diſorders of the age he lived in, and openly diſplayed the 
judgments of God, which were hanging over the Jewiſh nation; at the fame time 
denouncing vengeance on thoſe foreign nations, which were inſtrumental in inflicting 
thoſe judgments, viz. the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Moabites, Edomites, 
Tyrians, and Arabians, He clearly foretold the deliverance of the Jews from their 
captivity in Babylon by the hand of Cyrus King of Perfia ; and this he expreſsly 
mentioned an hundred years before it came to paſs. But the moſt remarkable of his 
predictions are thoſe concerning the Meſſiah. He, in plain terms, foretold, not 

only the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh, but all the great and memorable circum- | 
ſtances of his life and death. He ſpeaks, ſays St Jerom, rather of things paſt than Præf i If. 
to come; and he may rather be called an Evangeliſt, than a Prophet. 

Beſides the prophecies of Iſaiah ſtill extant, he wrote a book concerning the : 
actions of Uzziah, cited in the Chronicles; but it is now loſt, Origen, Epiphanius, —— 
and St Jerom ſpeak of another book, called The aſcenſion of Iſaiah. Some of the 
Jews aſcribe to him the Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, Solomon's Song, and the book of Fob. | 
St Ambroſe relates of Iſaiah, that, being in priſon, and in great danger of dying,“ * 118. 
the devil appeared to him, and promiſed, if he would retract his prophecies, 
to deliver him; but Ifaiah cholt rather to die, than accept deliverance upon 
ſuch terms. There is, in the Talmud, a long dialogue between Iſaiah and 2 ; * 
ar 354 wag in the time of this prince's ſickneſs, when the prophet came to ; 
viſit him, | 

The eaſtern Chriſtians tell us, that the prophet Iſaiah forfeited the gift of pro- WR 1 
phecy twenty-eight years, for not oppoſing King Uzziah, when he reſolved to enter orient. 


Orient. 


the ſanctuary, where was the altar of incenſe, The ſame authors make him to have p. 500. 
lived 120 years, 


ISIS. A famous deity of the antient Egyptians. 'The two principal gods of 
the Egyptians, Ifis and Ofiris, upon which the whole ſuperſtition of that people 
turns, are, if we collect the ſentiments of ſeveral writers, all the gods of the Pagans : 
for, as Ofiris was Bacchus, Pluto, Jupiter, &c. ſo Iſis was Ceres, Juno, Luna, 
Terra, Minerva, Proſerpine, Thetis, Cybele, Venus, Diana, Bellona, Hecate, 
Rhamnuſia, and in ſhort all the goddeſſes; whence it is that ſhe was called Myrio- 
nyma, the goddeſs with a thouſand names. 1 781 
The worſhip of Iſis appears to have been more in vogue than that of Ofiris, ſhe MoxTr. An: 


being more frequently to be met with upon marbles than he. Iſis was looked upon PII. B. I. 


as the parent, and nature, of all things; as appears from a marble at Capua inſcribed c. i. 
to this goddeſs, as follows: kr Ya e 
TE TIBI 


UNA, QUA ES OMNIA, 
DEA 1818, 
ARRIUS BA 
BINUS v. C. 


i. e. to thee, goddeſs Iſis, who art one and all things, Arr ius Babinus makes this mM g 
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Pr r. de 
Iſid. & Oſirid. 


Diop. 81 
cur. Bib- 
Iioth. 


Vide Ovip. 
Metam. lib. i. 


Pharſal. lib. 
viii. ver. 831. 


181 


And, at Sais, in the temple of Minerva, who was thought to be the ſame as Iſis, 
there was this inſcription on the pavement : 


SUM QUIDQUID FUIT, EST, ERITQUE, NEMOQUE 
| MORTALIUM MIHI ADHUC VELUM DETRAXIT. 


i. e. I am whatſoever was, is, and ſhall be, and no mortal hath yet pulled off my 
veil. And Apuleius introduces Iſis giving this account of herſelf. *© I am nature, 
the mother of all things, miſtreſs of the elements, the beginning of ages, the 
© ſovereign of the gods, the queen of the Manes, the firſt of the heavenly natures, 
© the uniform face of the gods and goddeſſes. It is I, who govern the luminous 
< firmament of heaven, the falutary breezes of the ſea, and the horrid filence of 
© hell, with a nod. My divinity alone, tho' multiform, is honoured with different 
© ceremonies, and under different names. The Phrygians call me the Peſſinuntian 
© mother of the gods; the Athenians, the Cecropian mother; the Cyprians, the 
* Paphian Venus; the Cretans, Diana Dictynna; the. Sicilians, the Stygian Proſer- 
* pine; the Eleufinians, the old goddeſs Ceres : ſome Juno ; ſome, Bellona ; others, 
* Hecate ; and others again, Rhamnuſia. The oriental Ethiopians, and Egyp- 
* tians, honour me with peculiar ceremonies, and call me by my true name, 
II. 

The origin of Ifis is very differently related. But it is generally reported, that 
ſhe was a Queen of Egypt; and there is extant an inſcription, taken from an antient 
column, which informs us who ſhe was. It is as follows: 

T am Ifis, Queen of Egypt, inſtructed by Mercury. No body can aboliſh what I 
have eſtabliſhed by my ordinances. I am the wife of Ofiris. I firſt invented the uſe 
of corn. I am the mother of King Horus. IT ſhine in the dog-fiar. By me the city 
of Bubaſtis was founded. Wherefore, rejoice, O Egypt, rejoice, who haſt brought me 
up and nouriſhed me. 

Some take Iſis to be the ſame as Jo, the daughter of Inachus, King of Argos; 
who, being metamorphoſed into a cow, arrived in Egypt, upon the banks of the 
the Nile, where ſhe reſumed her human form, and was delivered of a ſon, called 
Epaphus, whoſe father was Jupiter. After her death, fay theſe authors, ſhe was 
deified, and had divine honours paid her by the Egyptians. 

Ifis was not only honoured by the Egyptians, but alſo by the Greeks, as appears 
from the great number of monuments erected to her in that country, and the figures 
of her, which are frequently to be ſeen on medals. The worſhip of Iſis, and other 
Egyptian deities, was admitted at Rome with ſome difficulty, and ſeveral times 
rejected; but was at laſt ſo well received, that moſt of them, eſpecially Iſis, were 
held in as great eſteem and honour, as the other gods. Hence Lucan : 

Nos in templa tuam Romana accepimus Iſin, 
Semideoſque canes, & ſiſtra jubentia luctus, 
Et quem tu plangens hominem teſtaris Oſirim. 


We have with honours dead Ofiris crown'd, 

And mourn'd him to the tinkling timbrePs ſound ; 

Received her Ifis to divine abodes, ED 

And ran d her dogs deform'd with Roman gods. Rows, 


In the year of Rome 686, Piſo and Gabinius, who were at that time conſuls, 
drove the Egyptian deities from the city ; four years after which, by a decree of 
the ſenate, the temple of Iſis and Serapis were razed to the foundations. The 
Egyptian worſhip, however, crept in again; and, under the Emperor Tiberius, 


the ſenate made a new effort, but in vain, to caſt out the Egyptian deities, the 


worſhip of which ſo far prevailed, that many places in Rome took the names of 
Iſis and Serapis. 


Iſis had many temples at Rome: one near the baths of Caracalla, with this title 
upon an old marble : =» | 


SACULO FELICI ISIAS SACERDOS ISIDI SALUTARIS CONSE- 
CRATIO. 


/ 


Another, 


J UB 


Another, with this inſcription : 
TEMPLUM ISIDIS EXORATÆ. 


P. Victor and Sextus Rufus mention another, by the name of PaTRITIAN Ist1s, 
near mount E/quilinus. 

The Egyptians celebrated the feſtival of Iſis with the utmoſt ſolemnity. On the Hznovor. 
vigil thereof they faſted, and ſacrificed a bullock, taking out the bowels, and leav- _— 
ing the fat and vitals in the carcaſe : then cutting off the legs, rump, neck and 
ſhoulders, and filling the body with fine bread, honey, dried raiſins, figs, incenſe, 
myrrh, and other perfumes, they proceeded to conſecration, pouring in lrg uan- 
tities of oil. They beat them{lves all the time the fleſh lay on the fire, and feaſted 
on the remainder, The offerings. of this kind of cattle were to be unblemiſhed 
males; for the females, being ſacred to Iſis, could not be offered. 

At Coptos, a city of Egypt, the goddeſs Iſis was worſhipped by the women, who Aria. 
lamented the loſs of their huſbands, or children. It is pretended, that tho' the 1 
country was full of great ſcorpions, whoſe ſting was incurable, and immediate death, © 
yet theſe Iiac mourners lay proſtrate on the ground, walked bare-footed, and even 
trod upon thoſe dangerous animals, without hurt. 


The prieſts of Iſis wore a kind of white linnen ſurplice. Hence Ovid, ſpeaking Arurzius, 


of Io, taken by ſome to be the fame as Iſis, fays ; In 
Nunc Dea linigera colitur celeberrima turba. | gp lib. i, 


A goddeſs now, thre all th Egyptian flate; 
And ſerved by / prieſts, who in white linnen waif, DRYDEN. 


The Siſtrum was the proper ſymbol of Iſis, being an inſtrument of a long figure, Mons. ubi 
with a handle, and a cavity in the middle, furniſhed with braſs or iron rods diſ- ſupra. c. vil 
poſed croſs-wiſe. On the top of the inſtrument was ſometimes repreſented a cat 
with a human face. The uſe of the Siſtrum, in the myſteries of Iſis, was the fame 
as that of the cymbal in the rites of Cybele, namely, to make a noiſe or rattling in 
the temples and proceſſions. | 

The image of Iſis was uſually in the form of a woman, with cow's horns on Heropor: 
her head, repreſenting the appearance of the moon in her increaſe and decreaſe, lib. ii. 
and holding a Siſtrum in her right hand, and a pitcher in her left; the former 


repreſenting the perpetual motion there is in nature, and the other the fecundity 
of the Nile. 


ISITES. A Mohammedan ſect, fo called from its founder Iſa-Alerdad. They Ricavr, 
teach, that the Koran was created; contrary to the expreſs words of Mohammed, . = 
who anathematizes all, who do not believe it to have been eternal. But they explain pire. | 
their opinion by ſaying, that the Koran, delivered to Mohammed, was but a copy, 
tranſcribed from that written by God himſelf, and kept in the library of Heaven ; 
and that, when their prophet denies the creation of the Koran, he ſpeaks with 
reference only to the original, and not to his own hand-writing copied from the firſt 
exemplar. They alſo deny the incomparable and matchleſs eloquence of the 


Koran, ſo much boaſted of by their falſe prophet, and fo generally believed by the 


Mohammedans. 
ISRAELITES. See Jews. 
ISTHMIAN GAMES. See GAMEs. 


JUBILEE. A time of public and ſolemn feaſting, and rejoicing among the Ley. xxv. 
antient Hebrews. It was the ftieth year, or that which fell out after ſeven weeks 
of years, and began on the firſt of the month Ti, which is about the time of the 
autumnal equinox. It was proclaimed by ſound of trumpet all over the land. It 
was called Jubilee, or Yobel, becauſe it reſtored every thing to its priſtine ſtate : for, 
at this time, all ſlaves were releaſed, all debts annihilated ; and all lands, houſes, 
wives, children, however alienated, were reſtored to their firſt owner. But it muſt. 
be obſerved, that this privilege extended no farther than to the original Iſraelites: Fd 
wt, or 


— — — . 
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Hosyin. 
Orig. Feſt. 
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for the Gentile proſelytes, they were wholly excluded from it. During this whole 


ear all kind of agriculture was forbidden, and the poor had the benefit of the 
arveſt, vintage, and other productions of the earth, in the ſame manner as in the 


ſabbatic or ſeventh year. It was deſigned to put the Iſraelites in mind of 


their Egyptian ſervitude, and to prevent their impoſing the like upon their 
brethren. 5 | 
Some think, that the Iſraelites uſed to reckon by Jubilees, as the Greeks did by 
Olympiads, the Romans by Luſira, and the Chriſtians by Indictions; becauſe, in all 
bargains ' of lands, - houſes, and the like, they were always to have regard to that 
year, when every thing was to return to its firſt owner, The Jews reckon ſeventeen 
Jubilees, from their entrance into the land of Canaan to the captivity, after which 
the year of Jubilee ceaſed to be obſerved. They place the firſt in the fourteenth 
year after Joſhua's paſſing the Jordan, according to the computation of Joſephus and 
Philo. But ſeveral learned Chriſtians, as Uſher, Cunzus, Hugo Cardinalis, Joſeph 


Scaliger, Petavius, Calviſius, Spanheim, Le Clerc, and others, carry it up ſeven 


years higher, placing it in the 33 18th year of the Julian 4 —— and 1396 years 
before Chriſt, I ſay nothing of the controverſy between the Jews and Chriſtians, 
whether the year of Jubilee was.the-4gth or goth; which is owing to the different 


expreſſions made uſe of by Moſes in the inſtitution. of it. 
In imitation of the Jews, the Chriſtians likewiſe have eſtabliſhed Jubiles : but 


they relate only to the forgiveneſs of fins, and indulgences, granted by the church 


of Rome. Theſe ſort of Jubilees began in the time of Pope Boniface VIII, in the 


Hiſt. Eccl. 
lib. 11, c. 23. 


year of Chriſt 1300 but they were not called Jubilees till the reign of Sixtus IV, 


who was made Pope in 1471. At firſt theſe Fubilees were appointed only every 


hundred years; but Pope Clement VI reduced them to fifty. Afterwards Gregory XI 
fixed them to the ou of thirty-three years; and Paul II, finding that this 
interval was ſtill too long, ordered that there ſhould be a Jubilee once every twenty- 
five years; which from that time has been always practiſed. This however does 


not hinder the Popes from granting Jubilees im the year of their conſecration. 


The ceremony of the Jubilee, obſerved at Rome, at the end of every 25 years, 
is this, The Pope goes to St Peter's Church, to open the holy gate, which is walled 
up, and opened only on this occaſion; and, holding a golden hammer in his hand, 
he knocks at the gate three times, repeating theſe words; Aperite mihi portas 
juſtitiæ, &c. Open to me the gates of righteouſneſs and I will go into them, and praiſe 
the Lord. Pſ. exviii. 19. whereupon the Maſons fall to work, and break down the 
wall, which ſtops up the gate : which done, the Pope kneels down before it, and 
the penitentiaries ſprinkle him with holy water. Then, taking up the croſs, he 
begins to ſing the Te deum, and enters the church, the clergy following him. In 


the mean time, three cardinal-legates are ſent to open the three other holy gates, 


which are in the churches of St John of Lateran, St Paul, and St Mary the 
Greater. | When the Jubilee, or holy year, is expired, they ſhut the holy gates 
again, in this manner. The Pope, after he has bleſſed the ſtones and mortar, 
lays the firſt ſtone, and leaves there twelve boxes of gold and filver medals. 
Then the holy gates are walled up as before, and continue ſo till the next 
ubilee. 
a In antient times, a prodigious number of all ſorts of people repaired to Rome 
in the holy year: but at preſent few go thither, excepting thoſe, who live in 


Italy, the Popes having granted to other countries the privilege of celebrating Ju- 
bilees at home. 


S. JUDE'S GENERAL EPISTLE. A canonical book of the New Teſta- 
ment. It has been doubted, whether this Epiſtle be genuine ; and indeed Euſebius 
obſerves, that it was one of the books of the New Teſtament, which were not 
univerſally received, and that few of the antients quoted it, tho' it was common! 
made uſe of in the churches, Several rejected it, becauſe the apocryphal books of 
Enoch, and the Aſcenſion of Moſes, are therein quoted. Nevertheleſs Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen, quote it as written by St Jude, and reckon it 
among the books of ſacred ſcripture, It is likewiſe to be found in all the antient 
catalogues of the ſacred writings. 


This Epiſtle muſt have been written after the death of moſt of the apoſtles, 


| ſince the author exhorts thoſe, to whom he writes, to remember what the apoſtles 


had foretold concerning falſe prophets (ver, 17). It is written againſt the Heretics, 
3 | ee ER IO Is who 


JUD 
who corrupted the faith and good morals of the Chriftians, by their impious doc- 
trine and diſorderly lives. St Jude draws them in lively colours, as men given up 
to their paſſions, fall of vanity, conducting themſelves in every thing by worldly 
wiſdom, and not by the ſpirit of God. It is not without reaſon, that Origen ſays 
of this Epiſtle, that, cho it conſiſis but of few werſes, yet is it full of the efficacious 
words of celeſtial grace. 

St Jude made no ſcruple to quote, in this Epiſtle, the a phal book of Enoch, 
and he introduces the ſtory of the Archangel Michael, who diſputes with the devil 
concerning the body of Moſes, taken out of another apocryphal book, intitled The 
aſcenſion of Moſes. But this neither diminiſhes the authority of this Epiſtle, nor 
gives any to thoſe apocryphal books. 


There has been a ſpurious goſpel aſcribed to St Jude, which was condemned by 
Pope Gelaſius. 
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S. JUDE'S DAY. See S. Simon AnD S. Jupe (Tur rEsTIvAL or). 


JUDGES (THE BOOK OF). A canonical book of the Old Teſtament. 
It is ſo called, becauſe it relates the ſtate of the Iſraelites under the adminiſtration 
of many illuſtrious perſons, raiſed by God upon ſpecial occaſions, after the death 
of Joſhua, till the time of making a king. They were to judge, that is, to be both 
the civil and military governors of the people. In the time of this peculiar polity, 
there were ſeveral notable occurrences, which are faithfully recorded in this boo 
It acquaints us with the groſs impiety of a new generation, which came up after the 
death of Joſhua, and gives us a ſhort view of the diſpenſations of heaven towards 
this people, ſometimes relieving and delivering them, at other times ſeverely chaſtiſing 
them by the hand of their enemies. | r 

The book of Judges is uſually divided into two parts: the one containing the 

| hiſtory of the Judges, from Othniel to Samſon ; which ends with the fixteenth 
chapter: the other containing ſeveral memorable actions, which were performed 
in or about the time of the Judges ; from the ſeventeenth chapter to the end of the 
book. Chronologers are not agreed as to the number of years comprehended in this 
hiſtory, ſome making it to be three hundred, others four, hundred, and others 
increaſing the account, by ſuppoſing ſeveral anarchies, whoſe continuance is not 
recorded in the hiſtory. | $451 13 

The author of this book is wholly unknown: ſome aſcribe it to Samuel, others to 
Hezekiah, and many to Ezra. Aben-Ezra believes it to be the book of the wars of 
the Lord, mentioned in the book of Numbers. Some conceive that every Judge 
wrote his own memoirs, which were collected by Samuel or Ezra. The time, 
when this book was compoſed, is thought to be about the beginning of the 
monarchical government of the Jews: this is probable, becauſe the author remarks, 
that the things he relates happened when there was no king in Iſrael ; which 
he would hardly have obſerved, had he wrote before the eſtabliſhment of kingly 


government. 


* 


JUDITH (THE BOOK OF). An apocryphal book of the Old Teſta- 
ment. It goes under the name of a Jewiſh matron, a widow, who is the heroine, 
or principal perſonage, of the hiſtory related in it. - It deſcribes, in how extraor- 
dinary and wonderful a manner ſhe ſaved the city of Bethulia, which was beſieged 
by a powerful army of Aſſyrians, under the command of Holofernes. But, not- 
withſtanding the circumſtances of the hiſtory are ſo particularly recorded, learned 
men are not agreed, whether the book be a relation of a matter of fact, or a fiction 
only. The Romaniſts contend for the truth of the . hiſtory, and accordingly have 
admitted it into the canon of ſcripture. On the other hand, Grotius is of opinion, Pref. i lib. 
that it is wholly a parabolical invention, written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, Idith. 
when he came into Judea to raiſe a perſecution! againſt the Jews: and that the 
deſign of it was, to encourage the Jews hy this exainple of a Wonderful deliverance. 
By Juditb he conceives is meant Judea; by Bethulia the temple or houſe of God; 
by Nebuchadonoſor the devil; and by Holgfernes the devil's agent or inſtrument, 
namely, Antiochus, who made himſelf maſter. of Judea, that fair widow. What 
has chiefly inclined learned men to conſider the whole as a fiction, is, the great 
difficulty of adjuſting the chronology of this hiſtory, which they think is utterly 
inconſiſtent with all times, either 8 or after the captivity. If the a 
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be true, it muſt be placed in the reign of Manaſſeh, who was carried cap- 
— the king of the Aſſyrians, with part of his people, before the captivity 
of Babylon. | 

Tic book of Judith was originally written in the Chaldee language, and from 
thenee, at the defire of Paula and Euftochium, tranflated by St Jerom into the 
Latin tongue; which is the ſame tranſlation now extant in the Latin Vulgate. 
Beſides that of St Jerom, there are two other verſions, the one in Greek, the 
other in Syriac. That in Greek 1s attributed to Theodotion. The Syriac tranſla- 
tion was made from the Greek, as was the Engliſh, which we have at preſent 
in our bibles. | 


Kantor on, JUHLES. So the Laplanders call certain atrial ſpirits, or dæmons, to whom 
Antiq. Ede they pay divine adoration, tho they have no Rur or ſtatues to repreſent them. 
3 They worſhip them under ſome particular trees, plafited about a bow- ſhot from their 
reſpective houſes. This act of devotion conſiſts in offering up a facrifice to theſe 
Jubles, on Chriſtmas- eve, and the day following, which they call the feſtival of 
the Fubles, The eve is introduced with faſting and abſtinence, at leaſt from meat ; 
and they ſet by part of that little, which is provided. The fragments thus pre- 
ſerved are put into a box made of birch, and hung upon ſome tree behind the houſe, 
for the ſubſiſtence and refreſhment of ſuch ſpirits, as are ſuppoſed to rove about the 
mountains and foreſts, 


JUMALA. An antient idol-god of the inhabitants of Finland 'and Lapland. 


SCHEFFER's 
Le” He is repreſented under the figure of a man fitting upon a kind of altar, having a 


crown upon his head ſet with twelve precious ſtones, and a great chain of gold about 
his neck. The Laplanders ſuppoſed this idol to have the command over all other 
„with an abſolute dominion over the elements, life, and death. He held on 
is knees a great cup of gold, filled with money of the fame metal. His temple 
was in a foreſt, | 

JUNO. A famous goddeſs, of Pagan antiquity. She was the daughter of 
Saturn and Rhea, and the fiſter and wife of JuriTER. 


re 


Te. Ego, que divũm incedo regina, Joviſque 
— Et ſoror & conux. _ | 


"WA J. who walk in aw 1 ate above, 
The majefly of heav'n, and fifter-wife of Jobe. DxrvDen. 


The Greeks called her Hoa. The Samians and Argians equally claim the honour of 
her birth; whence ſhe is indifferently ſtiled Argiva and Samia. She was educated 
by Oceanus and Tethys. N 


How. II. 14. — El yep d TAvpops He Nins, 5 
ver. 200. | | *Qxeev3y Ts de Ye, 2 MATER Tabor, 


+ - Ol i oqvio: dme wreepor nd" aTiTEAAD, 
Sehe Peng 


For bb I haſt to thoſe remote abodes, 

Where the great parents (ſacred ſource of gods) 
Ocean and Tethys tbeir old empire keep, 

On --the laſt limits of the land and deep: 
wg; In whoſe kind arms my tender years were paſt, Mr Pop, 
Jupiter fell in love with his fiſter uno, and married her. This marriage, according 
to Homer, was conſummated Wi hout the knowledge of their parents, 
Ibid. ver. eb "Ns > Nev ws pay Ip Tux poiras apguanutier, 
Ke VE OR Ire vdr iioylYe D, 
en enen en een nn, 


JUN 


The god, whoſe lightning ſets the heav'ns on fire, 
Thro all his boom feels the. fierce defire; 
Fierce, as when firſt by flealth he ſeized her charms, 
Mix'd with ber ſoul, and melted in her arms. Mr Pore. 
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It is fabled, that Jupiter transformed himſelf into a cuckow, in order to enjoy his 
ſiſter Juno; for which reaſon ſhe is ſometimes repreſented holding a ſcepter with a 
cuckow on the top of it. Jupiter and Juno never agreed well together, but were 
perpetually quarrelling and fighting. One very good reaſon was, the inconſtancy of 


Jupiter, who was for ever engaged in ſome mortal amour or other, Seneca intro- 
duces her complaining of her huſband's intrigues, 


Soror Tonantis (hoc enim ſolum mihi In Hercule 
Nomen reliftum eſt) ſemper-alienum Jovem 4 I wy" 
Ac templa ſummi vidua deſerui ætheris; 

Locumque, cœlo pulſa, pellicibus dedi. 

Tellus colenda eſt, pellices cœlum tenent. 


Siſter of Jove (that name alone remains) 

J leave the widow'd temples of the ſhy, 
And quit my ever-faithleſs conſort's bed. 
Drivn out from heav'n, to harlots I reſign 
My ſeat among the gods: receive me, earth ! 


For harlots fway the ſcepter of the ſkies. 


Their quarrels, at laſt, ended in a divorce. Pauſanias relates, that there were three Lib. vii. 
temples of Juno at Stymphalus in Arcadia : the firſt was called the temple of Juno | 
the virgin; the ſecond, the temple of Juno the wife; and the third, the temple 
of Juno the widow, But Jupiter, it ſeems, repented that he had parted with = Frame 
her, and had recourſe to a ſtratagem to bring her back again: he gave out, Mythol. lib. 
that he was going to be married to a daughter of Aſopus; and this news made ii. c. 4- 
ſuch an impreſſion on the heart of the enraged goddeſs, that ſhe returned to her 
huſband. | | 

This goddeſs has full employment in Homer. It is ſhe, who ſends Minerva, to 
hinder the Greeks from retreating (II. 2.). She quarrels with Jupiter (II. 4.) : goes 
to battle (II. 5.) : deceives Jupiter with the Ceſtus of Venus (II. 14.) : carries the 
orders of Jupiter to Apollo and Iris (II. 15.): adviſes with the gods concerning 
Aneas's fighting with Achilles (Il. 20.): ſends Vulcan to oppoſe Xanthus (II. 21.): 
overcomes Diana (ibid.) &c. I ſhall not repeat here the many fables, which 
antient writers relate concerning this goddeſs, who frequently contradi& each other, 
in their accounts of Juno, no leſs than of all the other gods; but ſhall proceed to 
conſider this divinity as an _ of religious worſhip. ; 


Juno was worſhipped as the goddeſs of Marriage. Hence Dido and Æneas, in 
Virgil, facrifice to Ceres, Phœbus, Bacchus, but principally to Juno: 


- - = - - - mactant lectas de more bidentes 1 En. lib. iv. 
Legiferæ Cereri, Phœboque, Patrique Lyzo ; e. 37. 


Junoni ante omnes, cui vincla jugalia curæ. 

A choſen ewe of two years old they pay 

To Ceres, Bacchus, and the God of day; 

Preferring Fund's pow'r ; for Funo ties 

The nuptial knot, and makes the marriage joys. DRYDEN. 


One of the ſtreets of antient Rome was called Fugarius Vicus, from a temple built 
there in honour of Juno, ſirnamed F#uga, becauſe the preſided over marriages. And, 
as ſhe tied the nuptial knot, ſo was ſhe the goddeſs of child-bearing. Hence Ghyce- 
rium, in Terence, cries out, as if in labour; f th 


Juno Lucina, fer opem, ſerva me, obſeero Andr. AR. 


| AA 3. Sc. 1. 
O Juno Lucina ! affiſt me, ſave me, T beſeech thee ! | Thi 
g 
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Xn. lib. vii. 
ver. 799. 


Diop. 810%, 
Livius. 


Cic xxo, Di- 
vin. lib. i. 


Carm. 32. 
ver. 23. 


Lib. xxiii. 


De Nat. Deor. 
lib. i. 


VAL. Max. 
lib. i. c. viii. 


Cie. de Di- 
vinat. lib. i. 
LI v. lib. vii. 
CUR, 


This goddeſs was worſhipped under a great variety of names; the moſt remar- 
kable of which are theſe following. 


1. Juno Feronia. Virgil mentions a wood, at a little diſtance from Anxur, 
conſecrated to Juno Feronia. 


--—-- - Queis Jupiter Anxurus arvis 
Preſidet, & viridi gaudens Feronia luco. 


From Anxur named, Jove claims the rural ſeats, 
And pleaſed Feroma ſmiles on theſe retreats. 


The temple of this goddeſs, which is ſaid to have been built by the Greeks, was a 
common place of — for the Latins and Sabines. An old inſcription, preſerved 


by Gruter, informs us, that this goddeſs had her peculiar Flaminice, or prieſteſſes. 
The inſcription 1s this : 


CAMURENZ C. F. CELERINA FLAM. FERON. 


The Petronian family furniſhes us with a medal, on which is repreſented the head 
of the goddeſs Feronia, with this inſcription : 


TURPILIANUS III VIR FERON. 


2. Juno Lacinia. Juno had a temple conſecrated to her, under this name, near 
the Lacinian Promontory, fix miles from Crotona. This temple was famous for 
the concourſe of people, who came thither from all countries, to pay their homage, 
and make their offerings to the goddeſs. It was ſurrounded with a thick wood of 
fir-trees, In the adjoining paſtures were fed a great number of cattle, conſecrated 
to the goddeſs. Out of the large revenues, which theſe cattle produced, the prieſts 
of Juno had erected a column of maſſy gold in her temple. This rich monument, 
we are told, excited the avarice of Hannibal, and made him reſolve to apply it to 
his own uſe. But Juno appeared to him in a dream, and threatned to put out the 
eye he had left, if he preſumed to put his facrilegious deſign in execution. Han- 
nibal, terrified with the viſion, laid aſide his deſign, and endeavoured to propitiate 
the goddeſs by an offering of a ſmall golden cow. 

3. Juno Soſpita. She was worſhipped under the name of Sopita, or the ſalutary 


goddeſs, at Lanuvium. Catullus, perhaps, alludes to this appellation, when he 
addreſſes Diana, whom he confounds with Juno, thus: 


Antiquam, ut ſolita es, bona 
Soſpites pe gentem. 


Livy relates, that, in the year of Rome 538, among other prodigies, which alarmed 
the Roman people, the buckler and javelin of Juno, at Lanuvium, were ſeen to 
bleed. Cicero deſcribes Juno Soſpita with a goat-ſkin over her head, armed with 
a ſpear and ſhield, and wearing ſhoes turned up at the toes — cum pelle caprina, 
cum haſta, cum ſcutulo, cum calceis repandis. 

4. Juno Regina. She was called Juno the Queen, as being the wife of Jupiter, 
the king of the gods. Under this title, Camillus, after he had taken the city of 
Veiæ, where ſhe had a very rich temple, aſked her, if ſhe was willing to go to 
Rome; and her ſtatue having made a ſign that ſhe conſented to it, he built a temple 
to her upon mount Aventine. 3 


ä 1 Juno Calendaris, She had the epithet Calendaris, becauſe the Calends, or 
firſt d 


ay of every month, were conſecrated to her. 
6. Juno Moneta. Suidas tells us, this name was given to the goddeſs Juno, 
becauſe ſhe had promifed the Romans they ſhould not want money in the war with 
Pyrrhus, after which they built a temple to her, inſcribed Junoni Monetæ, in which 
the public treaſure was kept. But Cicero, Livy, and other hiſtorians, fay, ſhe had 
this name, becauſe, a little before the taking of Rome by the Gauls, a voice, accom- 


- panied by an earthquake, came from Juno's temple, which gave the Romans warn- 
ing, or advice, to avert the misfortune, which threatned them, by offering a ſow 


big | 


I * 
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big with young: upon which the Dictator Camillus vowed to build a temple to the 
| goddeſs under the title of Moneta, Hence Ovid; 


| ; lib. vi. 
Arce quoque ex ſumma Junoni templa Monetz 6-497 oo 
Ex — memorant facta, Camille, tuo. Oy 
Ante domus Manli fuerant, qui Gallica quondam 
A Capitolino reppulit arma Jove. 


High on the capitol a temple ſtood, 

By famed Camillus to Moneta vwd; 

Where Manlius dwelt, whoſe valbur from the wall 
Of threaten'd Rome repuls d the barbarous Gaul. 


The temple of Juno Moneta became afterwards a public mint, where the Romans 
coined their money, which from thence was called Moneta. A medal of the 
Carifian family repreſents the head of this goddeſs, with the inſcription Mo N ETA: 
and on the reverſe a hammer, anvil, and die, all neceſſary implements of coining ; 
with this inſcription, T. CARISs Tus, who perhaps had the ſuperintendance and 
direction of the mint. 5 

The worſhip of Juno, at Rome, was very antient. Tatius, the colleague of 3 
Romulus, eſtabliſhed honours to this goddeſs. In the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, , . lib. 
the Pontiffs, in order to purify Horatius, who had murdered his ſiſter, conſecrated ii. c. 52. 
two altars, one to Juno, and one to Janus. Before this time, there was a temple a. 5 wm 
of Juno at Rome, built by Numa Pompilius, who expreſsly forbid all proſtitutes to 
enter the temple of this goddeſs. Virgil introduces Jupiter promiſing his wife, 


that the deſcendants of Æneas ſhould ſerve her with more devotion than all 
other nations, 


 Hinc genus, Auſonio miſtum quod fanguine ſurget, —— 
Supra homines, ſupra ire deos pietate videbis 
Nec gens ulla tuos æque celebrabit honores. 


From blood ſo mixed a pious race ſhall flow 

Equal to gods, excelling all below : 

No nation more reſpect to you ſhall pay, 
Or greater off 'rings on your altars lay. DRYDEN. 


There was no town, in which this goddeſs received greater honours than at Argos. _ 
Pauſanias mentions a temple of Juno in that city, built by Phoroneus, the ſon of Lib. il 
Inachus. In the porch of this temple were placed all the ſtatues of the prieſteſſes 
of Juno. The moſt antient image of the goddeſs was made of the wild pear-tree. 
It was kept with the greateſt care. Piraſus, the ſon of Argus, has tranſported it to 
Tirynthus : but the Argians, having demoliſhed the town, brought it back to Argos. 
Horace mentions this city as famed for the worſhip of Juno: PILE 

Plurimus, in Junonis honorem, Ol. 7- lib. i. 

Aptum dicet Equis Argos. 

To honour Juno, Argos ſome proclaim. CREECR. 


She was likewiſe highly honoured at Carthage ; and Virgil repreſents her as more 
pleaſed with this city, than Samos itſelf, the place of her birth: 


Urbs antiqua fuit (Tyrii tenuere coloni) 2 
Carthago, Italiam contra, Tiberinaque longe ag 
Oſtia, dives opum, ſtudiiſque aſperrima belli; 

Quam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 

Poſthabita coluiſſe Samo: hic illius arma; | 

Hic currus fuit : hoc regnum dea gentibus eſſe, 

Si qua fata ſinant, jam tum tenditque fovetque. 


8 Againſt 
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II. 15. ver. 17. 


JUN 
Againſt the Tiber's mouth, but far away, 
An antient town was ſeated on the ſea : 
A Tyrian colony ; the people made 
Stout for the war, and ſtudious of their trade. 
Carthage the name; beloved by Juno more 
Than her oun Argos, or the Samian ſhore. 
Here flood her chariot ; here, if heav'n were kind, 


The ſeat of awful empire ſhe defign'd. DRYDEN. 


The fame Poet deſcribes a temple of Juno, at Carthage, erected by Dido, in a 
grove in the middle of the city. 


Lucus in urbe fuit media, lætiſſimus umbre - - - - 
Hic templum Junoni ingens Sidonia Dido 
Condebat, donis opulentum & numine Divz : 

Area cui gradibus ſurgebant limina, nexæque 

re trabes ; foribus cardo ſtridebat atnis. 


Full in the center of the town there flood, 
Thick ſet with trees, a venerable wood = - = = - 
— Sidonian Dido here, with ſolemn ſtate, 
Did Fund's temple build, and conſecrate : 
* + - Enrich'd with gifts, and with a golden ſhrine ; 
But more the goddeſs made the place divine. 
00 Ow brazen ſteps the marble threſhold roſe, 
And brazen plates the cedar beams incleſe : 
The rafters are with brazen cov'rings crown'd, 
And lefty doors on brazen hinges ſound. DRYDEN. 


At Heliopolis, a town of Egypt, they ſacrificed men to the goddeſs Juno. They 
choſe, and examined them, with the ſame ceremonies, and according to the fame 
rules, which they obſerved in the choice of beaſts for ſacrifice. But King Amaſis 
aboliſhed this inhuman cuſtom; and obliged them for the future to ſacrifice images 
of wax inſtead of men, The Lacedemonians had a Juno, whom they called 
Agopbaga, the goat-eater, to whom they ſacrificed goats. 

We frequently meet with ſtatues, buſts, and baſs-reliefs, of Juno, and images 
of her on medals. Antiently they made ſtatues of this goddeſs of cypreſs wood. 
It is ſometimes difficult to diſtinguiſh her images. She is generally pictured 
like a matron, with a grave and majeſtic air; ſometimes with a ſcepter in her 
hand, and a veil on her head. She is repreſented alſo with a ſpear in her 
hand, and ſometimes with a patera, as if the were going to ſacrifice, On 
ſome 'medals ſhe has a peacock at her feet, and ſometimes the Palladium in 
ene 56 . | | | 

By Juno Mythologifts underſtand the Air and its properties; as by Jupiter they 
underſtand the Æther. Hence Homer ſuppoſes ſhe was nouriſhed by Oceanus and 


- Tethys ; that is, by the ſea. Agreeably to this Mythology, the Poet makes her ſhout 


aloud in the army of the Greeks, the air being the cauſe of ſound. 


Esba cd tos Sed Ne. Hen, 
2 hop Triy roęi cio. u HEY QLANT 02t YAAKEOP WIG, 
Heav'ns "tmnpreſs \mingles with the mortal crowd, 
And ſhouts, in Stentor's ſounding voice, aloud. Mr Pork. 


The ſame Mythology is couched in the little fable of Jupiter's hanging Juno in a 
golden chain, with two anvils at her feet. The Poet introduces Jupiter putting her 
in mind of this event. ; 


Hs eum Gre r exptpi robe, tx 0: mol oty 
"Anupuavas M Ido, meer epo O Feomov ImM% 
Kpuotov Eppnimey ; ov d iy bee. X vepeAnouwv 
62 "Ie Ex nAc%Fty 08 Oe Kerry {grpoy "Oavuror 
2 | Haſt 
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Haſt thou forgot, when bound and fix'd on high, 
From the vaſt concave of the ſpangled ſy, 
T bung thee trembling, in a golden chain | 
And all the raging gods oppoſed in vain. Mr Pore. 


Upon this paſſage Madam Dacier has the following note. Homer in this place 
myſteriduſly explains the nature of the air, which is Juno. The two anvils, 
which ſhe had at her feet, are the two elements, Earth and Water; and the 
chains of gold about her hands are the @ther, or fire which fills the ſuperior 
regions. The two groſſer elements are called anvils, to ſhew us, that in theſe two 
elements only arts are exerciſed, I do not know but that a moral allegory 
may here be found, as well as a phyſical one. The Poet by theſe maſſes tied to 
the feet of Juno, and by the chain of gold with which her hands were bound, 
might ſignify, not only that domeſtic affairs ſhould like fetters detain the wife at 


home, but that proper and beautiful works like chains of gold ought to employ 
her hands. 


KS a oo. - ay. G a 


JUPITER. The ſupreme god of the antient Pagans. The Theologi, accord- ; 

ing to Cicero, reckoned up three Jupiters, the firſt and ſecond of whom were born 1 
in Arcadia: of theſe two, the one ſprang from Ether, the other from Cælus. 
The third Jupiter was deſcended of Saturn, and born in Crete, where they pre- 
tended to ſhew his ſepulchre. Cicero, in other places, ſpeaks of ſeveral Jupiters, 
who reigned in different countries. Indeed there were ſo many, that Varro reckons 
up no leſs than three hundred ; the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that, the firſt 
Jupiter having been deified for his great virtues, other nations gave the title of 
Jupiter to their kings, either out of flattery, or becauſe they were really good men, 
and imitated the virtues of the firſt Jupiter. 

This firſt Jupiter, by whom the Poets and Theologers underſtand the ſupreme 
God, was faid to be a king of Crete. He was the ſon of Saturn and Rhea, 
and would have been devoured by his father, as ſoon as born, had not his mother 
given Saturn a ſtone, inſtead of the child, which he immediately ſwallowed. 

Saturn took this method to deſtroy all his children, becauſe it had been foretold by 
Czlus and Terra, that cne of his ſons ſhould deprive him of his kingdom. Jupiter, 
being thus faved from his father's jaws, was given to be nurſed by the nymphs 
Adraſtea and Ida, and the Curetes, or Corybantes, who, to prevent Saturn's hear- 


ing the cries of the infant, made a great noiſe and claſhing with their arms, 
or cymbals, 


Ardua jamdudum reſonat tinnitibus Ide, 2 
Tutus ut infanti vagiat ore puer. „„ 


The rattli ng cymbals eccho thro the grove, 
To drown the tender cries of infant FJove. 


Virgil ſays, Jupiter was fed by Bees, who followed the muſical ſound, which 

the Curetes made with their brazen inſtruments; and that Jupiter rewarded 

them for this benefit, by giving them the excellent qualities we find in thoſe 

little animals. | 
Nunc age, naturas apibus quas Jupiter ipſe Georg. lib. iv. 
Addidit, expediam ; pro qua mercede, canoros | „ 
Curetum ſonitus, crepitantiaque æra ſecutæ, 
Dictæo regem cli pavere ſub antro. 


Now J proceed their natures to declare, 
Which Jove himſelf did on the bees confer ; 
Becauſe, invited by the timbrel's 2 | 
Lodg'd in a cave, th almighty babe they found, 
And the young god nurs d kindly under ground. ADDISON. 


When Jupiter was grown up (fays the fable) his firſt exploit was againſt the 
Titans, who had impriſoned his father Saturn and his mother Rhea, After 3 0 
e 
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he conſpired, with his brothers, Neptune and Pluto, to dethrone Saturn; and 
having driven him out of his kingdom, the three brothers divided the empire among 
them: Jupiter had heaven, Neptune the ſea, and Pluto hell. According to Virgil, 
En. lib. viii. Jupiter was content to drive his father out of his kingdom; who fled for ſhelter 
ver. 319. into Italy, where he poliſhed the manners of the natives, gave them laws, and 
Metam. lib. i. called the country Latium. But, according to Ovid, Saturn was loaded with chains, 
ver. 113. and thrown into Tartarus. However, Jupiter having obtained his father's throne, 


the fikver age began, and the year, which before was one continued fpring, was 
now divided into the four ſeaſons. 


nn Sub Jove mundus erat: ſubiit argentea proles, 
Auro deterior, fulvo pretioſior ære. 

Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempora veris; 

Perque hiemes, æſtuſque, & inæquales autumnos, 
Et breve ver, ſpatiis exegit quatuor annum. 


— — - The world was under Joue: 
Succeeding times à filver age behold, 
Excelling braſs, but more excell'd by gold. 


Then ſummer, autumn, winter did appear, 


And ſpring was but a ſeaſon of the year. DRYDEN. 


Eccleſiaſtical, and prophane, writers give us ſuch large accounts of Jupiter's 
actions, that it would be endleſs to collect together all their relations. His ra 
and adulteries were innumerable ; and that there was ſcarce any ſhape or figure he 


did not put on to accompliſh them, The chief of his amours, and metamorphoſes, 
are comprized in this diſtich : 


Ex Antho- Zeus KvxvO,, Te ., Taru. X-vo©-, Or tgwrn; 
logia. Ang, Eupwrn:, *Avriomns, Aavanc. 


i. e. Jupiter transformed himſelf into a ſtwan, a bull, a ſatyr, and a ſhower of gold, 
for the love of Leda, Europa, Antiope, and Danaez. Ovid, and other writers, have 
largely deſcribed theſe and numberleſs other intrigues and metamorphoſes of this 
ſupreme God of the Pagans. And from hence, with Tertullian, we may juſtly remark, 
that it was no wonder to fee all ſorts of men ſo debauched, and guilty of ſo 
many abominable crimes, when they were encouraged by the example of thoſe 
they adored, and from whom they expected rewards and puniſhments. And there 
ſeems to be good reaſon, that Momus, in Lucian, ſhould thus ridicule Jupiter : 
© Your fine metamorphoſes have often made me afraid, leſt you ſhould be brought 
© to the ſhambles, or put to the plow, when you was a bull; leſt ſome goldſmith 
© ſhould have melted you down, when you was gold; or ſome cook have put 
vou upon the ſpit, and roaſted you, when you was a ſwan.” But I paſs by the 
poetical fictions concerning this god, and go on to conſider him as an object of reli- 
gious worſhip. | | 
Jupiter was worſhipped in almoſt every country, and under a great variety of deno- 
minations, the principal of which are theſe following. 
I. Tupiter Ammon or Hammon ; concerning which ſee AMMoON. | 
2. Jupiter Anxur. So called from Anxur, a city of the Volſci, where he had a 
temple ; to which the neighbouring people reſorted, and there paid him a particular 
kind of wry. In it was a ſtatue, conſecrated to Jupiter Anxur ; as we find it 
on a medal of the Vibian family, on which this god is repreſented under the 
figure of a beardleſs young man, with a radiated crown upon his head. Hence the 
Grammarians, | hag ae: Servius, derive the epithet Anxur, not from the city 
ſo called, but from the Greek dv gu, without à razor. Virgil mentions this 
Jupiter : N 
En. lib. vii. Jp —— — - Queis Jupiter Anxurus arvis 
ver. 799. Præſidet. 


Jove ore theſe fields, from Anxur named, treſides. 
| 5 3. Jupiter 
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3. Jupiter Bronto, or Fulmineus, or Fulgurator, or Tonans. All theſe names 


fignify the ſame thing, namely, Jupiter the Thunderer. For the Pagans conſidered 
thunder as an act of the ſupreme power and authority of Jupiter. Hence Virgil: 


—— O qui res hominumque deiimque En. lib. i. 
Eternis regis imperiis, & fulmine terres | ver. 229. 


Difperſes thunder over ſeas and land, 


O king of gods and men, whoſe awful hand 5 
And governs all with abſolute command ! DRYDEN. 


And Horace : 


Cœlo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare. 


8 
5 
E 


PH, 


His thund ring proves, that might) Jove, 
With wond'rous force, rules all = CREECH. 


Auguſtus had built a temple to Jupiter the Thunderer (Jovi TON ANTI) and 1 _ 
erected therein three ſtatues ; becauſe, in an expedition againſt the inhabitants of ; 
Biſcay, as he was travelling one night in his litter, the lightning fell, and killed a 
ſervant, who carried a torch before him. | | | 

4. Jupiter Capitolinus. So called from the magnificent temple, erected to him, Tacx. 
on the mount Capitoline, by Tarquinius the Elder. It was a ſquare building, 22 foot . 
every way, and eight acres in compaſs. There were three chapels in it : the chapel 
of Jupiter in the middle; that of Minerva on the right hand, and that of Juno on 
the left. All the conquered provinces, and the kings in alliance with the Romans, 
contended with each other, who ſhould ſend the richeſt preſents to this temple. 
Here it was, that the conſuls facrificed, and put on their conſular robes, the day 
that they entered on their functions. The emperors and generals of armies made 
their vows and prayers 1n this temple, before they went to battle; and, when they 
gained a victory, they entered this temple in triumph. The ſenate alſo met here, 
in caſes of the greateſt moment and difficulty. There was a ſecret place in this 
temple, in which were kept the books of the Sybils, and the two crowns of gold, 
dedicated to Jupiter, the one by the Gauls, and the other by the Carthaginians, by 
way of congratulation to the Romans for their victory over the Samnites. 

5. Yupiter Elicius. A firname given to Jupiter ab eliciendo. The word elicere 


ſignifies 70 bring down ; and Jupiter was called Elicius, becauſe mortals ſometimes 
brought him down from heaven by their prayers. 


Eliciunt calo te, Jupiter: unde minores Ovry. Faſt. 
Nunc quogue te celebrant, Eliciumque vocant. 12 ver. 


But this name was particularly given to Jupiter on account of his pretended appear- Liv. lib. i. 
ance to King Numa, whom he inſtructed in the art of divination by thunder and ogg 
lightning. What Arnobius relates of the artifice Numa made uſe of, to diſcover —— 
the ſecret of making lightning in the air, which they called Jovem elicere, is a meer lib. v. 
fable. He relates, that this ſecond King of Rome hid twelve ſtrong young fellows 
in a wood, where Faunus and Picus uſed to appear, with orders to bind thoſe divi- 
nities in chains, and force the ſecret out of them ; which accordingly they did, and 
Numa by this means learned the magic ſecret. Tullus Hoſtilius, he adds, periſhed, 
for not practiſing it in due form and manner. Plutarch ingenuouſly confeſſes, that i» Numa. 
this childiſh tale had no manner of truth in it. | 

6. Jupiter Feretrius. So called from the Latin word ferre, to carry, becauſe Liv. lib. i. 
Romulus, having vanquiſhed the king of the Ceninenſes, a people bordering upon the Coax. Nr. 
Romans, carried the ſpoils of that king in triumph to mount Capitoline, upon a“ Atte. 
kind of wooden bier, called in Latin Feretrum, and conſecrated them to Jupiter, 
faſtening them to an oak, in the ſame place where he deſigned to build a temple ; 
and ordered, that all the Roman generals, for the future, ſhould conſecrate their 
ſpoils to Jupiter Feretrius. Others ſuppoſe he was ſo called from ferire, to ſtrike 
or //ay, becauſe the ſpoils, conſecrated to him, were taken in war. The kings of 
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Liv. lib. i. 


VII. En. 
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Ib. lib. ix. 
ver. 106. 


Liv. lib. i. 


In Poplicola. 
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Rome, at their inauguration, received the Regalia in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius. | 

7. Jupiter Latialis. So called, when the Latins entered into alliance with Tar- 
quinius Superbus king of the Romans. Upon this occaſion, Tarquin erected a new 
temple to Jupiter, under the name of Latialis, which was placed in the middle of 
the confederate people, upon a hill, which overlooked the city of Alba, before it 
was deſtroyed. There the united cantons held their aſſemblies, which were called 
Latia. In proceſs of time, this temple of Jupiter Latialis became fo venerable 
among the Romans, that no conſul ever went into the field, or the provinces, with- 
out firſt viſiting it, and calling an aſſembly of the Latins. 

8. Jupiter Olympius. So called from mount Olympus, fo famed among the poets. 


Olympus was feigned to be the place of Jupiter's reſidence, and is uſed as ano- 
ther term for heaven. 


—— Summi regnator Olympi! 


Ruler of high Olympus ! 
Again: | 
| Annuit, & totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 


He ſaid, and ſhook Olympus with his nod. 


The famous Olympic games were ſacred to Jupiter Olympius. This god had a 
ſplendid temple in the city of Piſa or Olympia, which was reckoned one of the 
wonders of the world. He had another celebrated temple in the city of Syracuſe in 
Sicily, according to Cicero, or, according to Livy, Plutarch, and others, at a little 
diſtance from Syracuſe, in a place from thence called Olymprum. 

9. Fupiter Stator. Jupiter had a temple erected to him, under this name, by 
Romulus, who, fighting with the Sabines, had made a vow to Jupiter, in order to 
obtain of him the rallying of his troops, after their flight. There is a medal of 
Gordian's, repreſenting Jupiter Stator, holding a pike in his right hand, and 
a thunderbolt in his left. The temple of Jupiter Stator was burnt down in the 
time of Nero. 

Plutarch tells us a remarkable ſtory concerning a ſtatue of Jupiter. Tarquin 
© (fays he) was yet upon the throne, when he ordered the temple of Jupiter to be 
built on the Capitol; and, before it was built, he formed a deſign of adding to the 

majeſty of it, by placing a ſtatue of Jupiter, in a chariot drawn by four horſes, 
on the ridge of it. The ſtatue was to be made of baked earth, and he committed 
the care of it to ſome Tuſcan workmen of Veii. But ſoon after this he was driven 
from his kingdom, and the regal power was aboliſhed. The workmen however, 
having formed the chariot, put it into the oven, to bake it ; when, by a ſtrange 
prodigy, the dried earth, inſtead of ſhrinking, ſwelled and extended itſelf fo 
much, that the work could not be taken out whole, without beating down the 
oven. The diviners were conſulted about this event, who declared, that the gods, 
by this prodigy, promiſed unbounded power and proſperity to the people, who 
ſhould keep this precious depoſitum in their poſſeſſion. Upon this anſwer the 
Veientes refuſed to deliver up their work to the Romans. Some days after, as the 
Veientes were exerciſing themſelves in chariot-races, the horſes of the victor ran 
away with him full ſpeed towards the city of Rome, and overturned him in the 
midſt of the Capitol. The inhabitants of Veii, ſurprized at this extraordinary 
accident, reſtored the chariot to the Romans. 

Jupiter is generally repreſented with a beard, naked, or half naked, and with his 
ſymbol, the thunderbolt, in his right hand, as a mark of his power and ſovereignty 
over gods and men. The thunderbolt of Jupiter is pictured upon medals and 
antient monuments two different ways. The frſt is like a torch flaming at both 
ends : the other like a pointed inſtrument armed with two arrows at both ends. 
Lucian makes Jupiter's thunderbolt to be ten foot long, and pleaſantly introduces 
him lamenting, that he had a little while ago darted it againſt Anaxagoras, who 
denied the being of the gods ; that Pericles had diverted the blow, and turned it 
upon the temple of - Caſtor and Pollux, which had reduced it almoſt to aſhes ; and 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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c 
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that the thunderbolt was ſo much bruiſed againſt the ſtone walls, and its points ſo 


blunted, that it would be of no uſe till it was worked up again. 2 
| | | c 
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The eagle is another uſual ſymbol of this god, and is commonly pictured at 
his feet. This naturally puts us in mind of Horace's beautiful Emile of this 
miniſter of Jupiter. | 


Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem . Od. 4. lib. ir, 
(Cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas 88 
Permiſit, expertus fidelem 
Jupiter in Ganymede flavo) 
Olim juventas & patrius vigor 
Nido laborum propulit inſcium; 
Vernique, jam nimbis remotis, 
Inſolitos docuere niſus 
Venti paventem : mox in ovilia 
Demiſit hoſtem vividus impetus ; 
Nunc in reluctantes dracones 


Egit amor dapis atque pugnæ. 


De royal bird, to whom the king of heav'n 
The empire of the feather'd race has given, 
1 already done, . 
be rape of Priam's ſon, 
With high paternal virtues fill'd, 
Tho young, and from the neſt unſkill'd, 
His firſt attempt with trembling pinnions tries, 
Then down the fweeping wind with rapid fwiftneſs flies, 
And midſt the frighted lambkins bears away, 
With mighty force, his trembling prey, 
Or dips tis beak in ſerpent's blood, 
Eager of battle and of food. Apud CREECn's Horace. 


To conclude this article in the words of Orpheus; © Jupiter is omnipotent ; he 1 Hymnis. 
is the firſt and the laſt ; Jupiter is the head and the middle; Jupiter is the giver 

of all things; Jupiter is the foundation of the earth and the ſtarry heaven ; 

Jupiter is both male and female, and is likewiſe immortal ; Jupiter is the force of 
enlivening fire, and the ſpirit of all things.” = 


JUSTICE. The antient Pagans deified Fuftice. The Greeks called her A'zn, 
or Amangoum ; the Latins Aſtræa, from her father Aſtræus, whom fable makes an 
Aſtrologer. She was pictured like a virgin, with a ſeverity in her countenance, which — ms . 
ſtruck the beholders with awe, rather than terror. The Greeks of the middle age hs 


repreſented her like a young wornan, holding a pair of ſcales in one hand. The 


ſcales are ſo natural an emblem of Juſtice, that the poets turn them into an allegory, 


to expreſs the deciſions of right and wrong. Hence Perſius; 4 


5. rides X Quirites _ 2 4. ver. 
Hoc puto non juſtum eſt, illud male, rectius illud ; | 
Scis etenim juſtum gemina ſuſpendere lance 

Accipitis libre. p 

— <G 1 — == - Romans, know, | 

- Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go; 

T, 555 1 OF fair, nor oroitable . Cy 

Nor # other queſtion proper for debate. 

But thou, no doubt, canſt jet the buſineſs right, 

And give each argument its proper werght ; 

Know'ſt with an equal hand to bold the ſcale, &. DRYDEN. 


We meet with Juſtice ſitting, in a medal of Adrian, and holding a ſcepter in 
one hand, as a mark of the authority of her decifions. According to the poets 
(particularly Aratus) ſhe was converſant on earth, during the golden and filvec 
ages; but, in the iron age, was forced, by the wickedneſs of men, to quit the 
earth, and retire to heaven, Virgil ſays, the country ſwains were the laſt * 

| 5 | E 


En. lib. xii. 
ver. 138. 


Ibid. ver. 870. 


10 1 


ſhe continued with; that is, weeds were _ er A with the contagion of 
vice and injuſtice, ' 


— —— extrema per illos 
Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. 


From hence Aſtræa took her flight, and here 
The print of her departing ſteps appear. DRYDEN. 
See ASTRAEA. | 


JUTURNA. A goddeſs of the antient Romans. She was the ſiſter of Turnus, 
king of the Rutuli, and, having been raviſhed by Jupiter, was recompenſed with 
immortality, and made a goddeſs of lakes and rivers. This Virgil tells us. 


Extemplo Turni ſic eſt affata ſororem, 

Diva Deam, ſtagnis quæ fluminibuſque ſonoris 
Præſidet: hunc illi rex ætheris altus honorem 
Jupiter erepta pro virginitate ſacravit. 


Then thus the goddeſs of the ſkies beſpake, 
With n and tears, the goddeſs of the lake 


King Turnus fiſter, once a lovely maid, 
Br: to the luſt of lawleſs Jove betray'd ; 


Compreſs d by force, but, by the grateful god, 
Now — the Nais of x; neighbouring flood. DRYDEN, 


Servius, upon this * of Virgil, informs us, that there was in Italy a 
fountain named Futurna (2 Jones) becauſe its waters were fine and — Pg 
ſome. 

T bis goddeſs, in Virgil, aſſiſts her brother Turnus againſt Aneas; but, finding 
his death inevitable, ſhe breaks forth into the moſt paſſionate complaints againſt 


Jupiter, curſes her immortality, and plunges herſelf into the river Numicus, 


Infelix crines ſcindit Juturna ſolutos, 
Unguibus ora ſoror fœdans, & e pugnis. 
Quid nunc te tua, Turne, poteſt germana juvare ? 
Aut quid jam duræ ſuperelt mihi qua tibi lucem 
Arte morer? - = = = = = = = 

uo vitam dedit æternam? cur mortis adempta eſt 
Conditio? poſſem tantos finire dolores 
Nunc certe, & miſero fratri comes ire per umbras. 
Immortalis ego ? aut quicquam mihi dulce meorum 
Te line, frater, erit? O quæ fatis alta dehiſcat 
Terra mihi, maneſque deam demittat ad imos ? 
Tantum effata, caput glauco contexit amictu, 
Multa gemens, & ſe fluvio dea condidit alto. 


——— - - - Amazed with fear, 
Her beauteous breaſt ſhe beat, and rent her mo ng bair, 
Ab me |! ſhe cries, in this unequal firife, : 
What can a fiſter more to ſave thy life?? 
Did Jove for this exempt my life from FAY 
O hard conditions of immortal ſtate? 
Tho born to death, not privileged to die, 
But forced to bear zmpoſed eternity l 
Take back your envious bribes, and let me go 
The op to my brother's ghoſt below. 
oys are vaniſhd ; nothing now remains 
of v4 immortal, but immortal pains. 
earth will open her devouring womb, 
To reſt a weary ery eſe 8 in the roms 2 


x „ 
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She drew a length of fighs, nor more ſhe ſaid, 


But in her azure mantle wrapp'd her bead; 


Then plunged into her flream, PDxRrvyDEN. 


Juturna was worſhipped, particularly, by the married women and maids ; by the 
former for an eaſy and ſafe delivery, by the latter for happy matches. 


IXO RA. An idol, or falſe god, of the Eaſt-Indians. His head is adorned Barv=vs, 
with long and beautiful hair: his face is white and ſhining ; he has three eyes, and pes nog 
a creſcent, or half-moon, upon his forehead. The Bramins aſſure us, that Ixora ; 
is infinite; to illuſtrate which, they ſay, that Brama (another of their gods) being 
deſirous of ſeeing Ixora's head, flew up to heaven for that purpoſe, but found his 
endeavours vain : on the other fide, Viſtnou, the god of metamorphoſes or changes, 
willing to ſee the place where his feet ſtood, transformed himſelt into a hog, and 
made a great hole in the ground with his ſnout ; but with as little ſucceſs. The 
body of Ixora, they ſay, is ſo prodigiouſly bulky, that the ſerpent Baltegu, which 
ſurrounds ſeven worlds, was not long enough to ſerve him as a bracelet. An 
idolater one day reproached a Bramin in the moſt injurious terms, for maintaining, 
that it was poſſible for Ixora to be comprehended in a pagod. 1 

Ixora is repreſented, ſtanding on a pedeſtal, with ſixteen arms, each of which 
graſps ſomething : one holds fire, another pieces of money, another a drum, ano- 
ther a rope, another a pair of beads, another a ſtick, another a wheel, and another 
a ſerpent: again, one holds a heart, another a fiddle, another a bell, another a 
china-bowl, another a chain, another a Bramin's head, another a trident, and 
another an ax or hatchet. He has an elephant's ſkin over his ſhoulders, and is ſur- 
rounded with ſeveral ſerpents. He wears a necklace, at which hangs a little bell. 

All theſe particulars are emblematical. His fixteen hands denote his great power; 
the ſerpents twining about him, the revolution of ages; and the little bell, his 
great vigilance. The Bramins fay, he has two wives, one of whom conſtantly 


reſides with him, and conceals herſelf in his hair; but the other dies annually, and 
returns to life again, | n 
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S AAB A. See CAABA. 


KAB BAL A. See CAB BAL A. 


KAD R. [Arab.] The title of the gyth chapter of the 
> IM = Koran. Al Kadr ſignifies power, honour, dignity, and the divine 
decree. The chapter is ſo intitled, becauſe it is an account of God's ſending down 
the Koran to Mohammed in the night of al Kadr. Verily (fays God) we ſent 
* down the Koran in the night of a/ Kadr. And what ſhall make thee underſtand 
© how excellent the night of al Kadr is? The night of al Kadr is better than a 
* thouſand months. Therein do the angels deſcend, and the ſpirit Gabriel alſo, 
© by the permiſſion of their lord, with his decrees concerning every matter. It is 
peace until the riſing of the morn.” 

The Muſſulman doctors are not agreed where to fix the night of al Kadr. The 
greater part are of opinion, that it is one of the ten laſt nights of Ramadban. They 


believe, that, in this night, the divine decrees for the enſuing year are annually 


fixed and ſettled. See KORAN, 


KAMAETZMA. A goddeſs of the Pagan Eaſt-Indians. There is a remark- 
able ceremony obſerved in honour of this deity. They carry annually to her 
Pagod, on the day of her feſtival, a great quantity of fruits of various ſorts, and 
dreſs up a young child with flowers, whom they afterwards ſet an the ſide of a deep 
grotto, which has a communication with a great ſubterraneous paſſage. When night 
is come, they ſhut the Pagod, in which the child is left alone : but one of Kama- 
etzma's miniſters comes in the night, takes away the fruits and the child, and car- 
ries them to the bottom of the grotto, from whence he returns the next day with 
the child crowned with flowers. 


'KARAITES. See CARAITES. 
KARMATHIANS. See CARAMETHAH. 


K EB BE RS. A ſect of Pagans, who are tolerated at Iſpahan in Perſia, and 
dwell in the ſuburb called Kebrabath. Kebber comes from a Turkiſh word, which 
ſignifies an apoſtate or renegade. They have nothing common with the other Per- 
ſians, but only their language. They wear great beards. They have neither tem- 
ples nor prieſts, nor any books of morality or devotion : yet they believe the im- 
mortality of the foul, and ſomething of an hell, and place of pleaſure, like the 
Tartarus and Elyſium of the antient Pagans, When any one of them dies, they 
let out a cock into the field, from the houſe of the 8 deceaſed. If a fox hap- 
pens to catch it, they conclude that the ſoul is ſaved. But, beſides this, they have 
another trial, which they look upon as more certain: they dreſs the dead body in 
its beſt attire, and ſet it upright againſt a wall, by means of a forked ſtick placed 
under the chin: then, if the ravens or other bird pick out its right eye, the 
conclude the deceaſed is bleſſed; but if they pick out the left eye, it is an infallible 
ſign that the party 1s damned ; in which caſe, they throw the body, with its head 
downwards, into a pit. 


KEBLAH or KIBLAH. [Arab.] The Mohammedans give this ap- 
pellation to the part of the world, where the temple of Mecca is ſituated, towards 
| I | which 


K IN 
which they are obliged to turn themſelves, when they make their prayers. At 
firſt, it is true, Mohammed ordered his followers to turn themſelves, when the 
prayed, towards the temple of Jeruſalem, which was the Keblab of the Jews and 
Chriſtians. This he did, confidering the great veneration, which the two principal 
religions, the Jewiſh and Chriſtian, had for that place: but afterwards, deſigning 
to ſeparate his followers from all communication, in matters of religion, with the 
Jews and Chriſtians, he commanded them to addreſs themſelves towards the temple 
of Mecca, by this verſe of the Koran; Thou ſhalt turn thy face towards the ſacred 
temple of Mecca, This change of the Keblab gave occaſion to ſeveral of the diſciples 
of this falſe prophet to murmur againſt him ; and he was particularly cenfured by 
the Jews, who accuſed him of lightneſs and inconſtancy ; which obliged him to 
ſay, in another place, theſe words: God is lord of the eaſt and weſt ; and which way 
fo ever you turn yourſelf in prayer, you will find the face (or preſence) of God. It 
happened ſome time afterward, that the ſoldiers of Mohammed's army, making 
their prayers in a very dark night, did not well obſerve their Keblab; inſomuch that, 
being returned to Medina, they demanded leave of Mohammed to renew their 


prayers, and repair this defect. But Mohammed ſatisfied their ſcruples by expreſsly 
forbidding a repetition of their prayers. 


K EL AM. [Arab.] The ſcience of the word. So the Muſſulmans call their P Hr 
ſcholaſtical divinity, or the ſcience, which teaches them to ſpeak correctly of God Qg;jerr. 
and his attributes. 

The Arabians have a great number of books written on this ſcience ; and it is 
particularly in relation to the Kelam, that their opinions are divided. The number 
of Muſſulman ſects, in matters of meer ſpeculative theology, is much greater than 
that of the Chriſtian ſchools. Thoſe, who make profeſſion of, or have written on 
this ſcience, are called Motecallemoun. 


KERAMIANS. In Arabic Keramioun. The followers of Mohammed P'H = FH 
Ben Keram. They maintained, that we muſt underſtand literally what the Koran Gent. 
fays of the arms, eyes, and ears of God ; inſomuch that they admitted a kind of 
corporeity in God, which nevertheleſs they explained very differently among 
themſelves. 

Facreddin Razi, a famous divine among the Muſſulmans, oppoſed this impiety. 

But this ſe& had ſo much credit in the town of Herat, that it occaſioned a ſedition, 
and obliged Sultan Gaiatheddin to baniſh Razi from thence, in order to appeaſe 
the people. | 


KERI and KE TIB. See MAS s ORA. 
KIBLAH. See KEeBLAn. 


KING OF SACRIFICES. Se Rex SACRIFICULUS. 2 


KINGS (TRE Books or). Two canonical books of the Old Teſtament; 
ſo called, becauſe they contain the hiſtory of the Kings of Iſrael and Judah, from 
the beginning of the reign of Solomon, down to the Babyloniſh captivity, for the 
{pace of near fix hundred years, taking into the account the hiſtory of the two fore- 
going books. See SAMUEL (THE BOOKS OF), ; 

It is probable they were compoſed by Ezra, who extracted them out of the public 
records which were kept of what paſſed in that nation. The firſt book of Kings 
contains the latter part of the life of David, and his death ; the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the Iſraelites under Solomon; his building and dedicating the temple of Jeru- 
falem ; his ſhameful defe&tion from the true religion; the ſudden decay of the 
Jewiſh nation after his death, when it was divided into two kingdoms. The reſt 
or this book is ſpent in relating the acts of four kings of Judah, and eight of 

rael, 

The ſecond book of Kings, which is a continuation of the hiſtory of the kings, 
is a relation of the memorable acts of ſixteen kings of Judah, and twelve of 
Iſrael ; and the end of both kingdoms, by the carrying of the ten tribes captive 
into Aſſyria by Salmanaſſar, and the other two into Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 
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KITCHI-MANIT OU. A kind of deity of the ſavages of Canada, to 
whom they aſcribe every thing that is good; as, on the contrary, they attribute 
every thing that is evil to another being, called Matchi-Manitov. On a certain day 
they perform a grand ſacrifice to Kitchi- Manitou. Each ſavage brings his offering, 


and lays it on a wood- pile, which is ſet on fire, the ſavages all the while dancing 
round it, and ſinging ſongs in honour of their deity. 


AI KORAN. The ſacred ſcripture, or bible, of the Mobammedans. It is 
vulgarly called the Alcoran : but the firſt ſyllable of the word Alcoran is nothing 
more than an article, and ſignifies The; and therefore the orthography of the word 
is Al Coran, or Al Koran, that is, the Koran. : 

The word Koran, derived from the verb karaa, to read, ſignifies properly, in 
Arabic, the reading, or that which ought to be read. It is alſo called by ſome other 
names; as Al Fortan, from the verb faraka, to divide, becauſe it is divided into 
portions or ſections ; alſo Al Maſbaf, the Volume, and Al Kitab, the Book, by way 
of eminence, which anſwers to the Biblia of the Greeks ; and Al Dhikr, the admo- 
nition, on account of its precepts. 

The Kcran is divided into 114 large portions, of very unequal length, which we 
call chapters, but the Arabians ſowar, a word properly ſignifying a row, order, or 
ſeries. Theſe chapters, in the manuſcript copies, are not diſtinguiſhed by their 
numerical order, but by particular titles, which are taken ſometimes from a parti- 
cular matter treated of, or perſon mentioned therein, but moſt commonly from the 
firſt word of note, which, in ſome chapters, is very far diſtant from the beginning, 
towards the middle, or perhaps at the end of the chapter. The occaſion of this 
ſeems to have been, that the verſe, or paſſage, wherein ſuch word occurs, was, 


in point of time, revealed, and committed to writing, before the other verſes of the 


ſame chapter, which precede it in order. Some chapters have two or more titles, 
occaſioned by the difference of the copies. Some of the chapters having been 
revealed at Mecca, and others at Medina, the noting this difterence makes a part 
of the title. 


Every chapter is ſubdivided into ſmaller portions, of very unequal length alſo, 


which we uſually call vers, but the Arabians giat, which ſignifies /igns or wonders, 


ſuch as are the ſecrets of God, his attributes, works, &c. delivered in thoſe verſes ; 
many of which have their particular titles alſo, impoſed in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of the chapters. 

Beſides theſe unequal diviſions of chapter and verſe, the Mohammedans have 
alſo divided their Koran into ſixty equal portions, which they call Abzab, in imi- 
tation of the Jews, who have divided the Miſhna into as many parts. But the Koran 
is more uſually divided into ſections, named 4jza, each of twice the length of the 
former, and ſubdivided into four parts. Theſe diviſions are for the uſe of the 
readers in the royal moſques, and in the adjoining chapels, where the emperors and 
great men are interred. There are thirty of theſe readers belonging to every chapel, 


and each reads his ſection every day; fo that the whole Koran is read over once 


expreſſing 


a day. | 
Next after the title, at the head of every chapter, excepting only the ninth, 
is prefixed the following folemn form, by the Mohammedans called the Bi/millah. 


IN THE NAME OF THE MOST MERCIFUL GOD. 


Which form Mohammed, probably, took from the Perſian Magi, who uſually began 
their books in theſe words, Benam Yeſdim, &c. In the name of the moſt merciful, 


juft God. This auſpicatory form, as alſo the titles of the chapters, are by the gene- 


rality of the doctors and commentators believed to be of divine original, no leſs 
5 the text itſelf; tho the more moderate are of opinion, they are only human 
additions. 
There are twenty-nine chapters of the Koran, which have this peculiarity, that 
they begin with certain letters of the alphabet, ſome with a ſingle one, others with 
more, Theſe letters the Mohammedans believe to be peculiar marks of the Koran, 
and to conceal feyeral profound myſteries, the knowledge of which has been com- 


municated to no mortal, their prophet only excepted. Some however take the 


liberty of Frein at their meaning, and ſuppoſe the letters to ſtand for words 
the names, attributes, and works of God. | 2 
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The Koran is univerſally allowed to be written in the pureſt and moſt elegant 
language, and to be the ſtandard of the Arabic tongue. Mohammed appealed to 
the excellency of its ſtile, as one proof of its divine original, and publickly chal- 
lenged the moſt eloquent men in Arabia, to produce a ſingle chapter that might be 


compared with it. Upon this ſubject they tell the following ſtory. A poem of one 
Labid Ebn Rabia, one of the greateſt wits of Arabia in Mohammed's time, being 


fixed upon the gate of the temple of Mecca, an honour allowed to none but the 


moſt eſteemed performances, none of the other poets durſt offer any thing of their 
own in competition with it. But the ſecond chapter of the Koran being fixed up 
by it ſoon after, Labid himſelf (then an idolater) on reading the firſt verſes only, 
was ſtruck with admiration, and immediately profeſſed the religion taught thereby, 
declaring, that ſuch words could proceed from an inſpired perſon only. The ſtile 
of the Koran is generally beautiful and fluent, eſpecially where it imitates the pro- 
phetic manner and ſcripture phraſes. It is conciſe, and often ®bſcure, adorned with 
bold figures after the eaſtern taſte, enlivened with florid and ſententious expreſſions, 


and, in many places, eſpecially where the majeſty and attributes of God are de- 
ſcribed, ſublime and magnificent. 
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The general deſign of the Koran (to uſe the words of a very learned perſon) Gor tus, in 


ſeems to be this: to unite the profeſſors of the three different religions then fol- 
lowed in the populous country of Arabia, who for the moſt part lived promiſcu- 
©*ouſly, and wandered without guides, the far greater number being idolaters, and 
© the reſt Jews and Chriſtians — and to bring them all to the obedience of Mo- 
* hammed, as the prophet and embaſſador of God, who, after the repeated admoni- 
© tions, promiſes, and threats of former ages, was at laſt to eſtabliſh God's religion 
© on earth by force of arms, and to be acknowledged chief pontiff in ſpiritual matters, 
© as well as ſupreme prince in temporal. | 

The great doctrine of the Koran is the UNIT V of God; to reſtore which fun- 
damental of true religion Mohammed pretended was the chief end of his miſſion. 
He taught his followers, that, whenever the true religion became neglected or cor- 
rupted in eſſentials, God had the goodneſs to admoniſh mankind thereof, by ſeveral 
prophets, among whom Moſes and Jeſus were the moſt diſtinguiſhed, till 
the appearance of Mohammed, who is their ea, no other being to be expected 
after him. And, the more effectually to engage people to hearken to him, great 
part of the Koran is employed in relating examples of dreadful puniſhments 8 
inflicted by God on thoſe, who rejected and abuſed his meſſengers, ſeveral of whic 
ſtories, or ſome circumſtances of them, are taken from the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, but many more from the apocryphal books and traditions of the Jews and 
Chriſtians of thoſe ages. The other part of the Koran is taken up in delivering 
moral precepts and inſtructions. 

But, beſides this general plan of the Koran, there are * paſſages in it, which 
are occaſional, and relate to particular emergences. For, whenever any thing hap- 
pened, which perplexed and gravelled the falſe prophet, and which he could no 
otherwiſe get over, he had conſtant recourſe to a new revelation ; and he found the 
ſucceſs of this method anſwer his expectation. 

That Mohammed was really the author and chief contriver of the Koran, is 
beyond diſpute ; tho it be highly probable, that he had no ſmall afliſtance in his 
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deſign from others, as his countrymen failed not to object to him: however they Se PA 


differed ſo much in their conjectures as to the particular perſons, who gave him ſuch 
aſſiſtance, that they were not able to prove the charge. The general opinion of the 

Chriſtians is, that he was afliſted chiefly by one Sergius, a Neſtorian Monk, with 
whom Mohammed, in his younger years, had ſome conference at Boſra, a city of 
Syria Damaſcena ; and by a Jew, named Abdallah Ebn Salim, who was of a good 
family in Iſpahan, and had embraced Chriſtianity, However it be, the Moham- 
medans alolutely deny, that the Koran was compoſed, either by their prophet 
himſelf, or by any other for him ; it being their general and orthodox belief, that 
it is of divine original, nay, that it is eternal and uncreated, remaining, as ſome 
expreſs it, in the very eſſence of God; that the firſt tranſcript has been from ever- 
laſting by God's throne, written on a table of vaſt bigneſs ; that a copy from this 


table, in one volume on paper, was, by the 3 as of the Angel Gabriel, ſent 
rom whence Gabriel revealed 


down to the loweſt heaven, in the month Ramadan; 
it by parcels, ſome at Mecca, and ſome at Medina, at different times, during the 
ſpace of twenty-three years, as the exigency of affairs required'; giving him 
ö | - however 
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however the conſolation of ſeeing the whole (which, they tell us, was bound in 
filk; and adorned with gold and precious ſtones of paradiſe) once a year. The 
fay that few chapters were delivered entire, the moſt part being revealed — 
and written down from time to time by the prophet's amanuenſes. The firſt parcel 
that was revealed, is generally agreed to have been the firſt five verſes of the ninety- 
fixth chapter. After the new revealed paſſages had been taken down in writing 
from the prophet's mouth, they were publiſhed to his followers, ſeveral of whom 
took copies for their private uſe, but the far greater number got them by heart. 
The originals were put  promiſcuouſly in a cheſt, obſerving no order of time; for 
which reaſon it is uncertain when many paſſages were revealed. 

The methodizing and digeſting theſe pretended revelations was the work of Mo- 
hammed's fucceſſor, Abubeker ; who colle&ed, not only thoſe which had been 
written, but ſuch alſo as had been learned by heart : and this tranſcript, when com- 
pleated, he committed to the cuſtody of Hafſa, the daughter of Omar, one of the 
prophet's widows. In the zoth year of the Hegira, the Califf Othman, obſerving 
the great diſagreement in the copies of the Koran in the ſeveral provinces of the 
empire, ordered a great number to be tranſcribed from that of Abubeker : theſe 
copies were diſperſed in the ſeveral provinces of the empire, and the old ones burnt 
and ſuppreſſed. 

There are ſeveral principal editions, if they may be fo called, or antient copies 
of the Koran; two of which were publiſhed and uſed at Medina, a third at Mecca, 
a fourth at Cufa, a fifth at Baſra, a ſixth in Syria, and a ſeventh called the common 
or vulgar edition. Of theſe editions, the firſt makes the whole number of the verſes 
6000 ; the ſecond and fifth, 6214 ; the third, 6219 ; the fourth, 6236 ; the ſixth, 
6226 ; and the laſt 6225 : but they are all ſaid to contain the ſame number of 
words, namely 77639, and the fame number of letters, viz. 323015: for the 


 Mohammedans, like the Jews, have ſuperſtitiouſly numbered the very words and 
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letters of their law ; nay, they have taken the pains to compute the number of 
times each particular letter of the alphabet is contained in the Koran. 

There being ſome paſſages in the Koran, which are contradictory, the Moham- 
medan doctors obviate any objection from thence, by the doctrine of Abrogation : for 
they pretend, that God commanded ſeveral things in the Koran, which for good 
reaſons were afterwards revoked and abrogated. Paſlages abrogated are diſtinguiſhed 
into three kinds : the firſt, where the letter and the ſenſe are both abrogated ; the 
ſecond, where the letter only is abrogated ; and the third, where the ſenſe is abro- 
gated, tho' the letter remains. Thus they tell us of ſeveral verſes, which, in the 
prophet's life time, were read in the chapter of Repentance, but are not now extant ; 
and they have a tradition, that one Abdallah Ebn Maſud, having written down a 
verſe from the prophet's own mouth, when he looked into his book the next 
morning, found it was vaniſhed, and the leaf left blank; and that having acquainted 
the E therewith, he aſſured him, that the verſe was revoked the ſame 
night. | 

The Koran being the Mohammedans rule of faith and practice, it is no wonder 
it's expoſitors and commentators are ſo numerous. Thele writers uſually diſtin- 
guiſh the contents of the Koran into allegorical and literal; the former comprehend- 
ing the more obſcure, parabolical, and znigmatical paſſages, and ſuch as are repealed 
or abrogated ;. the latter, thoſe which are plain, perſpicuous, liable to no doubt, and 
in full force. | | 

By what has been faid the reader may eaſily believe, this book is held in the 
greateſt reverence and eſteem among the Mohammedans. They dare not fo much 
as touch it without being firſt waſhed or legally purified ; which leſt they ſhould do 
thro' inadvertence, they uſually write theſe words on the cover, or on a label ; Let 
none touch it, but they who are clean. They read it with great care and reſpect, 
never holding it below their girdles. They ſwear by it, conſult it on the moſt 
weighty occaſions, carry it with them to war, write ſentences of it on their ban- 
ners, adorn it with gold and precious ſtones, and knowingly do not ſuffer it to be in 
the poſſeſſion of any of a different perſuaſion. | 

Ali faid of the Koran, that it contained hiſtories of the paſt, predictions of the 
future, and laws for the preſent time. Other Arabian authors have ſaid, that the 
Koran has two faces, the one of a man, the other of a beaſt, and that it promiſes 
with the one, and threatens with the other, Mohammed himſelf faid to his 

followers 
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K UT 
followers ; Read the Koran, and weep ; for if you do not weep now, you will one day 
be forced to weep. a 


The interpreters of the Koran unanimouſly agree, that the moſt eloquent paſſage 
of this whole book is that which is contained in the chapter Houd, where god is 
introduced bidding the waters of the deluge ceaſe. The words are theſe: Eartb, 


ſwallow up thy waters ; heaven, draw up thoſe thou haſt poured out : immediately the 


waters retreated, the command of God was obeyed, the ark refled on the mountains, and 
theſe words were heard, wo to the wicked ! | 


The fame interpreters remark likewiſe, that the moſt excellent moral of the 
whole Koran is comprized in this verſe of the chapter Aaraf: Pardon eafily, do 


go2d to all, and contend not with the ignorant. They add, that Mohammed demanded 


of the angel Gabriel a more ample explication of this verſe, which was given him 
in theſe words: Seek after him, who drives you away; give to him, who takes from 
you ; pardon him, who offends you : for God would have you plant in your fouls the ſeeds 
of the greateſt perfections. This morality is plainly borrowed from the evangelical 
precept of rendering good for evil. 

It is related, in the chapter Anfal, that, at the time when Mohammed was pub- 
liſhing his Koran at Mecca, Naſſer Ben Hareth, being returned from Perſia, where 
he had traded a long time, and entertaining his friends with ſeveral fabulous ſtories, 


which he had taken from the annals of that country, in which the exploits of 


Asfendiar and Roſtam, two Perſian heroes, are pompouſly deſcribed, faid to them, 
The ftories I relate to you are much more agreeable than thoſe, with which Mohammed 
entertains you. Theſe fables of Naſſer made ſuch an impreſſion on the minds of 
the Arabians, that, when Mohammed recited to them any ſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment, they ſaid to him, Ye have already heard all theſe things, and much finer ; but 
both the one and the other are nothing more than old fables of paſt times. Mohammed 


replied to Naſſer and his Partiſans only this; Fhat I ſay to you is the pure word of 


God, which you ought to receive with reſpect. Naſſer, hearing theſe words, put up 
a prayer to God, that, if what Mohammed ſaid were really of divine authority, he 
would rain down ſtones upon them, and 2 puniſh them in the next life. But 
Mohammed artfully evaded this proof ; for the Angel Gabriel (as uſual) came to his 
aſſiſtance, and brought him this verſe ; God will not puniſh the wicked, O Mohammed, 
while you are among them. This Naſſer, who preſſed Mohammed fo ſtrongly, is 
never named by the Muſſulmans but with imprecations and curſes, 
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KUTUCHTA. The name, which the Calmuc Tartars and weſtern Mon- ApudRel. Cer. 
guls give to their high-prieſt, or ſovereign pontiff. The Dalai-Lama, or high- Vol. IV. 


prieſt of the Tartars, formerly eſtabliſhed the Kutuchta as his vicegerent, or ſuf- 
fragan, over the northern people of Mongul and Ajuka. But this deputy, taking 
advantage of the diſtant reſidence of the ſovereign Pontiff, ſet himſelf up as the 
ſpiritual head of the people. He encamps ſometimes in one place, and ſometimes in 
another ; and is always ſurrounded with a numerous body of life-guards. He carries 
with him likewiſe thoſe idols, which are of the greateſt repute, and pitches ſeparate 
tents for their peculiar ſervice. The Tartars adore him as a god, and ſhould any 
one ſcruple to believe his divinity, he would be looked upon with the utmoſt horror 
and deteſtation. The chief magiſtrates, and perſons of diſtinction, only dare ap- 
proach him. When he gives them his bleſſing, he clinches his hand, and lays it 
upon their foreheads. When this imaginary deity decamps, his faithful devotees 
flock from all parts, and throw themſelves in his way, to obtain his heavenly bene- 
dictions; for which he is ſure to receive a valuable conſideration. | 

The Kutuchta never expoſes himſelf to public view, but on ſome particular days, 
and then it is with all the pomp and magnificence imaginable. He marches to the 
ſound of muſical inſtruments, and is carried in proceſſion to a tent covered with 
Chineſe velvet, and open in the front. There he ſeats himſelf croſs-legged, on a 
throne, erected on a large ſquare eminence, in the midſt of a great number of 
cuſhions. On each fide of this pontiff- god, or vice-deity, are two idols repreſent- 
ing the divine eſſence. On the cuſhions fit the inferior Lama's or prieſts, who per- 


fume the Kutuchta, and the idols, with a kind of incenſe. Then they offer ſeven 


China cups full of milk, honey, tea, and brandy, to the idols; and as many to 


the ſovereign pontiff : in the mean time the whole aſſembly breaks out into loud 


acclamations, and often repeats theſe words; Our Kutuchta is a ſhining 


paradiſe, I 


The - 


| 
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Te the idea of immortality, which theſe people entertain of their Kuruchta, they 
add another, which is altogether as whimſical and extravagant, viz. that the 
Kutuchta grows old with the decreaſe of the moon, and renews his youth at the 
change of the ſame planet. The whole myſtery of this fantaſtical notion conſiſts in, 
the holy father's ſuffering his beard to grow from one new moon to another, and 
never ſhaving himſelf but at her firſt appearance; at which time he dreſſes himſelf 
in all his ſplendor, and beſmears his face all over with white and red. As to the 
notion of the grand Pontiff's immortality, the origin and foundation of it is this. 
All the Tartars hold a tranſmigration of ſouls; and this opinion induces them to 
imagine, that the ſoul of the expiring Kutuchta enters, immediately after his deceaſe, 
into the ſoul of his ſucceſſor. For which reaſon, he, who is intended to be the 
old pontiff's ſucceſſor, muſt conſtantly attend him, that the ſoul of the holy father 
may qualify the young one for his approaching deification ; and that the young ſoul 
may every day have familiar converſe with the old one, poſſeſs all her qualities, 
and become, as it were, the ſame, 
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The following Sheets conſiſt of ſuch Omiſſions as have 
occurred ſince the work was printed off, and which the 
Reader 1s defired to inſert in their proper places. 


IM. B. Thoſe Articles marked with an > are Additions to thoſe 
under the fame Title, in the body of the work. 
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APPENDIX: 


ABS 


> B BOT. Cambden gives us this liſt of the Engliſh Parliamentary Britannia, 


Abbots : viz. 4 > of 
| Glaſtenbury. Waltham, S. Croſs. 
St Auſtin's, Canterbury. Shrewſbury. 

St Peter's, Weſtminſter, Cirenceſter, 
St Albans. St Peter's, Glouceſter. 
St Edmondſbury. | Bardney. 1 
Peterborough. St Benedict of Hulm. 
Abbot of 4 St John's, Colcheſter. Abbot of " T horney. 
Eveſham. Ramſey. 

I Winchelcomb. Hyde. 
| Crowland. Malmeſbury. 
| Battaile. St Mary's at York. 

Readin 2. LC Selbey. 
| Abingdon. | 

Coventry. 


The order of St John of Jeruſalem, commonly ſtiled, Maſter of the 


Knights of St John; who would alſo be accounted the firſt Baron 
of England. 


Prior of 


ABBUTO. An idol, or falſe god, of the Japaneſe. He is eminent for mira- K=murrzn, 
culouſly curing many inveterate diftempers, as alſo for procuring a favourable wind, Fs: Jap- .. 
and a quick paſſage by ſea. For this reaſon failors and paſſengers uſually. tie ſom 
ſmall pieces of coin to a bit of wood, and throw it into the ſea, as an offering 
to this god. His prieſts pretend, that theſe offerings never fail to drive on ſhore, 
and come ſafe to his hand. However, for caution's fake, he comes out himſelf in 
ſtill weather, in a ſmall boat, to demand this kind of tribute from all ſhips and boats 


that fail by. 


=> ABSOLUTION. The Romaniſts make Abſolution to be a part of 
the ſacrament of penance. In that Church, the form of Abſolution is abſolute ; in 
the Greek church, deprecatory ; and in the Churches of the Reformed, declarative. 

In the Church of Scotland, when an excommunicated perſon ſhews real ſigns of 
godly ſorrow, upon application to the Preſbytery, a warrant is granted for his Ab/c- 
lution. Then he is brought before the rag ar where he muſt publickly teſtify 
his ſorrow, and make confeſſion of his fins. After this, the miniſter puts up a 
prayer, deſiring Jeſus Chriſt, who has inſtituted the order of excommunication (1. e. 
the power of binding and looſing mens fins) that he would accept the penitent 
offender, forgive his fins, &c. This done, he pronounces the ſentence of abſolu- 
tion, by which his former ſentence is taken off, and the finner again received inta 
communion, "OR! | Th . 
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ACHILLES. This tenown'd hero of Pagan antiquity was ranked, after 
his death, among the gods. Pauſanias and Ammianus Marcellinus tell us of a 
famous temple, dedicated to Achilles, in the iſland of Leuce or Achillea, in the 
Euxine ſea ; and it is fabled, that he there married Helena, by whom he had a ſon 
named Euphorion, whom Jupiter loved criminally. Philoſtratus relates, that, if 
ſtrangers, who went on ſhore in this iſland, could not ſet fail again the ſame day, 
they were obliged to paſs the night in their veſſels, where Achilles and Helena came 
to viſit them, drank with them, and ſung, not only their own loves, but ſome verſes 
likewiſe of Homer. He adds, that Achilles at that time cultivated with great dili- 
gence the talent of Poetry, which Calliope had beſtowed on him ; and he tells us, 
that thoſe, who paſſed by this coaſt, heard muſic, which filled them with an 
admiration mixed with horror, and that they heard likewiſe the neighing of horſes, 
the clinking of arms, and other martial ſounds. 

Maximus Tyrius relates, that no one could land upon the iſland Leuce, without 
firſt offering ſacrifices to Achilles; that the failors often ſaw that hero under the 
figure of a young man in golden armour, who danced a warlike dance. It hap- 
pened that a certain perſon, falling aſleep in this iſland, was waked by Achilles, 
and conducted to a tent, where he was entertained at ſupper. Patroclus filled out 
the wine, and Achilles played on the lyre : Thetis and the other deities were pre- 
ſent. Arrian had heard, and believed it, that thoſe, who were caſt on ſhore on 
this iſland by a ſtorm, went to conſult the oracle of Achilles, to know whether 
they ſhould facrifice the victim, which they had made choice of : at the ſame time 
they laid on the altar the ſuppoſed value of it in money. If the oracle rejected 

their propoſition, they added to the price, till the god was fatisfied. When this 
was done, the victim preſented it ſelf voluntarily in the temple, and did not run 
away. He adds, that Achilles uſed to appear in a dream to thoſe, who approached 
the iſland, and ſhewed them the moſt commodious place for landing. 

This hero, after his deification, performed ſeveral other exploits, of which none 
is more extraordinary than that againſt the Amazons, who would have plundered 
his temple. Philoſtratus relates the ſtory thus. | 
* Having landed at this iſland, the firſt thing they did was to bid theſe ſtrangers 
of the Helleſpont cut down all the trees round about the temple : but their axes, 
flying back upon them, deſtroyed them on the ſpot, and they fell ſtone-dead 
under the trees. Whereupon the Amazons, crewding about the temple, fell a 
ſpurring their horſes ; but Achilles giving them a furious look, as when he 
ruſhed on Scamander before Troy, ſo terrified their horſes, that their fright proved 
{ſtronger than their bridles. So that prancing and curvetting, and imagining that 
what they carried on their backs was a new and extraordinary weight, they 
threw down the Amazons, and, like wild beaſts, trod them under foot ; their 
mains ſtanding erect through fury, and their ears pricked up; and thus, like 
cruel lions, they tore them to pieces, devouring their arms and legs, and made a 
moſt horrid carnage of their bowels, When they were glutted with this feaſt, 
they fell a prancing and galloping through the iſland, full of rage and fury, with 
their jaws bloody, till they came to the top of a cape, from whence perceiving the 
ſmooth ſea, and taking it for a fine large plain, they ran headlong into it, and fo 
periſhed, As for the ſive of the Amazons, an impetuous whirlwind falling upon 
them (when they were empty and deſtitute of all their rigging) cauſed them to 
daſh one againſt another, as it were in a ſea fight; ſo that they were broke to 
pieces, eſpecially thoſe whoſe ſides were attacked by the beaks and prows of other 
ſhips, as commonly happens to veſſels which have no pilots. So that all the wrecks 
meeting together near the temple, where there were many bodies half dead, and 
breathing ſtill, and ſeveral limbs horribly ſcattered up and down, with the fleſh, 
which the horſes, being not uſed to ſuch food, had rejected, that holy place muſt 
needs have been very much prophaned. But Achilles ſoon purged and expiated it ; 
as it was an eaſy thing to do, in an iſland of ſuch ſmall extent, againſt which the 
ſea beat on all ſides. Achilles having therefore let in the waves, every thing was 
waſhed and made clean in a trice. 5 
I ſhall only add a remarkable tradition, mentioned by Leo Allatius; which is, 
that Homer, keeping ſheep near the tomb of Achilles, obtained, by his offering 
and prayers, a ſight of that hero, who appeared to him encompaſſed with ſo glo- 
3 a light, that Homer, not being able to bear its brightneſs, immediately fell 

ind. | 
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ADRTAN EA. [Lat.] Certain temples, built 
ſeyeral towns of the empire, about the year 127. 


by the Emperor Adrian, in Ss 


Lampridius informs us, they had no ſtatues in them, nor were conſecrated to any I. Hiſtoria 


5/3 


antian 
Adriano: 


god; for which reaſon they bore only the name of their founder. If that author is Agua. 


to be credited, theſe temples were erected in honour of Jeſus Chriſt, whom Adrian 
had a deſign to adore, but was prevented by ſome perſons, who, conſulting the 


oracles, aſſured him, that, if this deſign took effect, the whole empire would turn 
Chriſtian, and all the other temples would be abandoned. 


| We read of ſome of theſe Adrianæa in hiſtory. There was a very large one at Erirn. har. 
Tiberias, which remained unfiniſhed, and ſerved as a public bath. In the time of gue. © 


Conſtantine, it was converted into a church. That of Alexandria was turned into 
a magnificent church, in the time of Athanaſius. 


ADVOWSON. In the conſtitution of the Engliſh Church, is the ri 


a ght 1. Nelſ. abr. 
of preſentation to a benefice; and he, who hath this right, is ſtiled patron, becauſe ; 


they, who originally obtained the right of preſentation to any church, were main- 
tainers of, and benefactors to, the ſame church. When the Chriſtian religion was 
firſt eſtabliſhed in England, kings began to build cathedral churches, and to make 
biſhops : afterwards, in imitation of them, ſeveral lords of manors founded parti- 
cular churches on ſome part of their own lands, and endowed them with glebe, 
reſerving to themſelves, and their heirs, a right to preſent a fit perſon to the biſhop, 
when the fame ſhould become void. | 

Advowſons were formerly moſt of them appendant on manors, and the patrons 
parochial barons : the lordſhip of the manor, and patronage of the church, were 
ſeldom in different hands, till Advowſons were given to religious houſes : but of 
late the lordſhip of the manor, and the Advowſon of the church, have been divided, 


and now, not only lords of the manor, but mean perſons, have, by purchaſe, the 
dignity of patrons of churches. 


— £SCULAPIUS. Lucian, in his dialogue, intituled Alexander, or The 
falſe prophet, diſcovers to us what gave occaſion to repreſent Æſculapius under the 
figure of a ſerpent. © The falſe prophet Alexander ( /ays he) having aſſociated him- 
* ſelf with one Cocconas a Byzantine Annaliſt, they went together into Bithynia, 


the breaſts of women, and played with children, without doing them any hurt. 
They bought therefore one of the faireſt .and largeſt of theſe ſerpents, and made 
choice of Paphlagonia, where the men are moſt dull and ſuperſtitious, as the 
propereſt place to carry on their impoſtures, and cheat the people. Alexander, 
having a long head of hair well combed, and clad in a purple cloak ſtriped with 
white, and holding in his hand a fauchion, like Perſeus, from whom he boaſted 
his deſcent by the mother's ſide, hid ſome plates of braſs in the old temple of 
Apollo, which is at Chalcedon, and wrote upon them, that Æſculapius would ſoon 
come, with his father Apollo, to fix his abode in that place. He contrived, that 
theſe plates ſhould be diſcovered, the news of which was preſently ſpread over 
Pontus and Bithynia, and the inhabitants decreed a temple to be built for thoſe 
gods. Our prophet repaired by night to the place, where they were digging the 
foundations of the temple, and, finding there a ſpring of water, he hid in it a 
* bird's egg, wherein he had incloſed a ſmall ſerpent, which was newly hatched. 

The next day, very early in the morning, he came into the market-place, ſtark 
naked, having only a girdle about him, to cover his nakedneſs ; and, holding his 
fauchion in his hand, he mounted upon an altar, and harangued the people, ſay- 
ing, that this place was happy in being honoured with the birth of a god. At theſe 
words, the whole city, which had flocked together to ſee this fight, began to 
make vows and prayers, whilſt Alexander pronounced ſome barbarous words in 
the Phœnician language. After this he ran to the place, where he had hid the bird's 
egg, and, going into the water, he ſung the praiſes of Apollo and Æſculapius, 


a cup into the water, and drew out of it the myſterious egg, telling the people, 
that it contained the god Æſculapius. The people being very attentive to the 
myſtery, he broke the egg, out of which came the little ſerpent, which twined 
about his fingers. Immediately the air was filled with ſhouts of joy, intermixed 
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inviting the latter to deſcend, and ſhew himſelf viſibly to men. Then he dipped 


84. 


where they obſerved large Far; which were kept ſo tame, that they ſucked 
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ALE 
* with vows and interceſſions to the god: one deſired health, another honour, 
© and another riches: In the mean time the impoſtor retired home, and ſhut 
* himſelf up in his houſe, till the little god ſhould become'a great one, and one 


day, in the preſence of all the pou: he produced the large ſerpent, which he 
old 


I Chronol. « 


Macer, Hi- 


erolex. 


Della Valle, 
T.. 


Rational. lib. 


iii. c. 3. 


had brought from Macedonia, 
long tail. | W. | 

The Carthaginians were exceedingly fond of the worſhip of Æſculapius, upon 
the-credit of a tradition among them, that this god was born of a woman of their 
1 Strabo and Appian tell us, that they built a temple to him in the citadel 
of Byrſa. 

Ekulapius, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, was one of the Argonauts, who 
went on their expedition about the year before Chriſt 937. He was deified 
about the year before Chriſt 927, that is, 300 years before the founding of 
Rome. | 


ing about his neck, and drawing after him a 


> AGAPE. There are ſome little reſemblances of the antient Agape, or 
Love-feafts, ſtill remaining in the churches of the Levant ; where, at funerals and 
feſtival ſolemnities, there are religious entertainments held in tents, or in private 
houſes. In the churches of the ifland of Malta, on every feſtival, after veſpers, it is 
uſual to diſtribute pieces of meat, and fruit, to the people. Upon theſe occaſions, 
the Greeks treat the poor with cakes, and ſometimes with ke 44r corn, bleſſed by 
the prieſts, and made palatable by a ſort of confection. 


AGUR. The title of the zoth chapter of the book of Proverbs. It is matter 
of . diſpute, who this Agur was, whoſe name is thus ſeparately prefixed to one of 
the chapters of Solomon's Proverbs, Some will have it, that Solomon deſcribes 
himſelf under the name of Agur the fon of Fakeh. Others conjecture, than Agur 
and Lemuel (whoſe name is at the head of the 3 1ſt chapter) were wiſe men in the 
time of Solomon, and who were his interlocutors in the book of Proverbs. But this 
opinion ſeems to be without any foundation, the book of Proverbs being in nothing 
like a dialogue. Laſtly, others believe Agur to have been an inſpired author, whote 
ſentences it was thought convenient to join with thoſe of this prince, on account of 
the conformity of their matter, | 


AHL AL TAHKEIK. The name of a religious ſect among the Moham- 
medans. The name ſignifies people of certainty. They believe, that there is no 
other god than the four elements, which, together with the world, and all its 
changes and viciſſitudes, they aſſert to be eternal; and that mankind, as well as 
other beings, are a compound of thoſe elements, of which they are formed, and 
into which they return, and are diſſipated. Of this ſect there are great numbers in 
the province of Lar in Perſia. 


ALB. A very antient prieſtly veſtment, worn by miniſters in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Euchariſt. According to the deſcription. given of it by Durandus, it 
ſeems to have been a kind of linnen garment, made fit and cloſe to the body like a 
caſſock, tied round the middle with a girdle or ſaſh, the ſleeves being either plain 
like thoſe of a caſſock, or elſe gathered cloſe at the hands like the ſleeve of a ſhirt. 
The Albs were formerly embroidered with various colours, and adorned with 
fringes. | 

The ſurplice, among us, anſwers to the Al; for the firſt rubricꝶ᷑ of the Common- 
prayer enjoins, that <whenſoever the Biſhop ſhall celebrate the holy communion in the 
church, or execute any other publique miniſtracyon, he ſhall have upon him, beſyde bis 
rochette, a ſurples, or Albe, &c. See SURPLICE. 


Hiſt. des Ord. ALEXIANS or CELLIT ES. An order of Religious, ſo called be- 


Relig. T. III. 


c. hv. 


cauſe they have taken for their patron St Alexis, a Roman Knight, whole feſtival is 
celebrated on the 17th of July. They are called in Flanders Cellebroeders. The 
name Cellites is, probably, derived from the Latin Cella, which ſignifies any thing 
in which ſomething is incloſed or ſhut up, and muſt here be taken for a tomb or 
monument, it being the principal obligation of theſe Religious to interr the dead. 
It is uncertain when, or by whom, this order was founded. It is divided into two 
provinces, that of Germany, and that of Brabant, The Religious are all 7 
; 2 | an 
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and admit no prieſts among them. They take care of the ſick, and the infected 
in times of plague: they interr the dead, and take upon them the care of idiots ; 
and moſt of their convents ſerve as places of correction for children, who are diſobe- 
dient to their parents. Thoſe of Cologn are obliged to be preſent at the execution of 
criminals. They are very rich in ſeveral places, eſpecially at Ghent, where every 
perſon of diſtinction that dies is indebted to them a crown- piece. They are on! 
obliged to recite every day the office of the holy crofs. Their habit conſiſts of a 
black ſerge gown and ſcapulary, to which is fixed a cowl. | 

There are likewiſe Alexian nuns, called in ſome places Colleftines, but moſt 
commonly black ſiſters. They are not yr {bl and their duty 1s to viſit, 
and attend, the ſick. They are habited likewife in black, with a ſcapulary ; 
and they are ſubject to the provincials of the provinces of Germany and 
Brabant. 


ALILAT or ALIT TA. A Pagan divinity of the antient Arabians. 
Herodotus informs us, that thoſe people worſhipped the fun and moon under the Lib. iii. 
names of Urotalt and Alilat or Alitta, It is plain, that this appellation is derived 
from the Hebrew Halilab or Haleilat, which ſignifies the night, becauſe the moon, 
which was adored under this name, ſhines in the night. <— 

Some authors are of opinion, that the Mohammedan Arabs took the Creſcent, Jv «1x v, 
which they place on the tops of towers, as Chriſtians do the croſs, from the flit de Pos 
antient religion of the Arabians, who adored the moon, and not from the flight 6 


of Mohammed, who eſcaped from Mecca to Medina at the time of the new 
moon. | 


> ALL-SAINTS. This feſtival is not of very great antiquity in the 
Chriſtian Church. About the year 610, the Pantheon, or temple of al the gods, 
at Rome, was, at the defire of Boniface XIV Biſhop of Rome, taken from the 
Pagans by the Emperor Phocas, and dedicated to the honour of All the Martyrs. 
Hence came the original of the feaſt of All- Saints, which was then celebrated 
upon the firſt of May: afterwards, by an order of Gregory IV, in the year 835, 
it was removed to the iſt of November, where it has ever ſince ſtood. 


ALL SOULS DAY. See COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD. 


ALTAR OF THE UNKNOWN GOD. St Paul, being come Ada xvii. 22, 
from Theſſalonica to Athens, and led by curioſity to obſerve the religious perfor- 23: 
mances of the Athenians, met accidently with an altar inſcribed, 


Ar Na RT ®EQ, i.e. TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


The critics are divided in opinion concerning this Altar. St Jerom pretends, | 
that it was not inſcribed exactly as St Paul relates, but that the words were { Ep. ad Tit. 
theſe ; | — 


To the gods of Afia, Europe, and Africa; to the unknown and ſtrange gods; 


and that the apoſtle purpoſely changed the plural into the ſingular, becauſe it was 
neceſſary to his defign of demonſtrating to the Athenians, that they adored an 
unknown god. Others affirm this Altar to be one of thoſe mentioned by Pau- I Attic. lib. 
fanias, who tells us, there were Altars at Athens conſecrated to the unknown "* . 
gods, Probably there were ſeveral altars, each with an inſcription, To the unknown 
god. Lucian, in his dialogue intituled Ph:lopatrris, ſwears by the unknown god 
of Athens. He adds; being come to Athens, and finding there the unknown 
89d, we worſhipped him, and gave thanks to him with hands lifted up to 
eaven. | 

Peter Comeſtor gives this account of the matter. Dionyſius the Areopagite, 7 Hiſtoria | 
obſerving, while he was at Alexandria, the unnatural eclipſe, which happened at Ecclfiatica. 
our Saviour's crucifixion, concluded from thence, that ſome unknown god ſuffered; 
and not being then in a condition to learn more of the matter, at his return to 
Athens, he erected this Altar 70 the unknown god; which gave occaſion to St Paul's 
diſcourſe to the Areopagus. 


Theophylact 
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Acta. 


Sur rox. in 
Calig. 
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Theophylact accounts in another manner for the occaſion of this Altar. After 
a battle which the Athenians had loſt, a ſpectre appeared to them, and told them, 
that he was the occaſion of their misfortune, becauſe they celebrated games in 


honour of all the other gods, but none to him. After this, he diſappeared, with- 


out declaring his name. The Athenians, to repair their fault, immediately erected 
an Altar to the unknown god. 

OEcumenius reports the matter ſomething differently. The Athenians, being 
ſcized with a burning diſtemper, addreſſed themſelves to all the gods of their city : 
but, finding no relief from thenee, they concluded ſome ſtrange god had afflicted 
them, and, to appeaſe his anger, erected this altar. 

Theſe hiſtories having no foundation in antiquity, the moſt probable opinion 
ſeems to be ; that the Athenians, a people extremely ſuperſtitious, being appre- 
henſive they might have forgot ſome deity, and paid no adoration to him, erected 
this Altar inſcribed 70 the unknown god, to ſupply ſuch involuntary neglect 
from whence St Paul, with great addreſs, took occaſion to preach to them the 


true God, a god to them, who were in the extreme darkneſs of Paganiſm, truly 
unknown. 


ALTAR of Lyons. In Latin, Ara Lugdunenſis. It was an altar dedicated 
to Auguſtus Cæſar, in the year of Rome 744. It ſtood in a temple, built at the 
common charge of ſeveral Gauliſh Clans, who had each of them their reſpective 
ſtatues therein, with inſcriptions. 

This temple and altar were famous for the learned exerciſes and diſputations, 
eſtabliſhed by the Emperor Caligula. The orators and poets repaired hither from 
all parts of the empire, to diſpute the prizes of eloquence and poetry. But the 
conteſt was attended with a harſh condition : for the vanquiſhed was obliged to 


expunge his exerciſe with his tongue, or be thrown like a dog into the Soane, 
Hence Juvenal ; on 


Palleat, ut nudis preſſit qui calcibus anguem, 
Aut Lugdunenſem Rhetor dicturàs ad aram. 


With looks as wan, as he who in the brake 

At unawares has trod upon a ſnake ; 

Or play d at Lyons a declatming prize, 

For which the vanquiſ d Rhetorician dies. DRYDEN. 


There are ſome ruins of this temple, where the abbey of Aiſnay now ſtands ; and 
there is an antient marble to be ſeen at Lyons, in the church of St Peter belonging 
to the nuns, on which is this inſcription : 


JOVI OP. MAX. 
Q. ADICINNIUS URBICI 
SACERDOS ROM ET AUGUST. &c. 


i. e. dedicated to Fupiter by Q. Aaricinnius, the ſon of Urbicus, prieſt of Rome, and 


Auguſtus, &c. 


AMANUSo HAMANUS. An antient deity of the Perſians, men- 
tioned by Strabo, who informs us, that in Perſia there are large incloſures, called 
© Tvpebeiz, in the middle of which is an altar, whereon the Magi keep up a perpe- 
* tual fire, in the midſt of a great quantity of aſhes. They go every * into this 
* place, to ſay certain prayers, which laſt an hour. There they ſtand before the 
« fire, with a kind of faſces in their hands, and a mitre on their heads, the ſtrings 
© of which hang down behind and before. — This (he adds) is what is done in the 
* temples of Anaitis and Amanus ; for theſe divinities have their temples ; and they 
© carry the ſtatue of Amanus in great pomp.” 

Amanus ſeems to take his name from Hammah, which fignifies the Sun, and the 
nvpabeia, or fire-temples, of this god agree exactly with the Hammanim, or fire- 
temples, of the Phænician god Baal; whence it is natural to conclude, that they 
are one and the ſame deity, to wit, the Sun, See BAAL. 
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AMB ARVA L E. Virgil deſcribes in a moſt natural 


and lively manner 
the rejoicing of the country-people at this feaſt, | | 
Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agreſtis adoret, Georg. lib. i. 
Quoi tu late favos, & miti dilue Baccho ; n 


Terque novas circum felix eat hoſtia fruges, 
Omnis quam chorus & ſocii comitentur ovantes; 
Et Cererem clamore vocent in tecta; neque ante 
Falcem maturis quiſquam ſupponat ariſtis, 
Quam Cereri torta redimitus tempora quercu 
Det motus incompoſitos, & carmina dicat, 


Let every fwain adore her pow'r divine, * Ceres. 
And milk and honey mix with ſparkling wine + 

Let all the choir of clowns attend the ſhow, 

In long proceſſions, ſhouting as they go; 

Invoking her to bleſs their yearly ſtores, 

Inviting plenty to their crowded floors. 

Thus in the ſpring, and thus in ſummer's heat, 

Before the fickles touch the ripening wheat, 

On Ceres call, and let the labouring hind 

With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind : 

On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe, 

With uncouth dances, and with country-lays. DRYDEN. 


AMBROSIANS. A congregation of religious in Italy, fo called from the Hiſt. des Ora. 
convent of St: Ambroſe ad nemus, near Milan, where the general chapters of the Relig. T. IV. 
order are held every three years. The origin and founders of it are not certainly — 
known. It began, probably, in the pontificate of Gregory II, who permitted them 


to follow the rule of St Auguſtin, and to take the name of St Ambroſe. This 


congregation, in 1589, was united to the religious of St Barnabas or Apoſtolins, 
by authority of Pope Sixtus V ; and this union was confirmed, in 1606, by Pope 
Paul V. 
There is alſo a congregation of nuns, of the order of St Ambroſe, otherwiſe called Ibid. c. x. 
The Annuntiades of Lombardy, which began in the year 1408. It was founded by 
three Venetian ladies, and ſpread it ſelf over ſeveral parts of Italy. The monaſte 


of Pavia is head of the order. Theſe Ambroſians wear a tawny habit, and follow 
the rule of St Auguſtin, | 


> AMEN. The Rabbins are of opinion, that the word Amen is formed 
of the initial letters of theſe words; Adonai Melech Neeman, i. e. the Lord the faithful 
King; an uſual expreſſion among the Jews, when they would add a weight or 
ſanction to what they affirmed. On the other hand the Cabbaliſts, by help of their 
Netaricon (one branch of the Cabbala) out of the letters of the word Amen form the 
whole phraſe Adonai Melech Neeman. — The truth is, the primitive of the word 
Amen is the verb aman, which, in the paſſive, ſignifies to be true, faithful, con- 
ſtant, &c. 3 | | 

Sometimes the word» Amen is prefixed to a ſentence ; as, in the goſpels, Amen, 
Amen, dico wobis, i. e. verily, verily, I ſay unto you, The Evangeliſts uſually pre- 
ſerve the Hebrew word Amen in their Greek env ; tho' St Luke ſometimes renders 
it by c or re}, i. e. truly, certainly. 

When this aſſent was given by the primitive Chriſtians, at their public 
offices, they pronounced it with ſo much vehemence, that St Jerom compares 7 2 Prom. in 
it to 4 clap of thunder; and Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, that they repeated it Galat. 


ftanding on their tiptoes (for at certain times they prayed ſtanding) as / they Stromat. lib, 


vu. 


defired, that this word ſhould carry up their bodies, as well as their ſouls, to 


heaven. 


S. ANDREW's DAY. This apoſtle became the tutelar ſaint of Bucuaxas, 


Scotland, on the following occaſion. Athelſtan, King of England, to whom 1 5 ©: 


D. 790. 
Alared granted Northumberland, having invaded the Picts, who then Aae 50 * 
7 0 1. out 


NN 
ſouth of Scotland, and overtaking their King Hungus at 1 about 20 miles 
from the borders, the Picts, being inferior in ſtrength, kept a guard all night, 
while Hungus betook himſelf to prayer; after which, falling aflcep, he thought he 
ſaw the apoſtle St Andrew ſtanding by him, and promiſing him victory. Having 
declared this viſion to the people, they were inſpired with courage for the battle; 
which was no ſooner begun, than St Andrew's croſs (as they pretend) appeared in 
the air in the form of an X, which ſo terrified the Engliſh, and animated the Picts, 
that the latter obtained a ſignal victory, and flew Athelſtan on the place of battle, 
which to this day bears the name of Athelſtan's ford. 

Caunpex The Scots, who ſucceeded the Pits, thought they had a right likewiſe to the 
protection of their faint ; and accordingly Achaius, King of Scotland, inſtituted 
an order of knighthood in honout of St Andrew. The city of Sf Andrews, in 
Scotland, takes its name from this faint, whoſe bones are ſaid to have been 


brought thither, from Patras in the Peloponneſus, by a Grecian Monk named 
Regulus. | 
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Hit, des ord. AN GELICS. An order of Italian nuns, ſo called. Their foundreſs was 
Relig. T. IV. Louiſa Torelli, Counteſs of Guaſtalla, who, in the year 1534, obtained a brief of 
ns Pope Paul III, for the eſtabliſhing a congregation of nuns under the rule of St Au- 
guſtin. For this purpoſe the counteſs built a very large monaſtery and church at 
Milan; and the nuns of her inſtitute took the name of Angelics, that, by often 
hearing this name pronounced, they might be excited to imitate the purity of Angels. 
This name was confirmed to them by the Pope, who exempted them from the 


juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of Milan, and put them under the direction of the 
regular Clercs of St Paul. 


The Angelics were not confined to the cloyſter, but went out of their monaſtery, 


and accompanied the regular Clercs in their miſſions, theſe latter employing their 
zeal in the converſion of men, and the Angelics in the converſion of women. It 
is related, that the counteſs herſelf, and one Paula Antonia, induced ſeveral courte- 
zans, and women of bad morals, to quit their vices, and take the habit of the 
Angelics. Theſe nuns ſtill continue to accompany the regular Clercs in their miſſions 
to Verona, Breſcia, Venice, and other places. 

Several ladies of great diſtinction have entered into this order: among the reſt, 


Julia Sfondrata, aunt of Pope Gregory XIV, who was a great benefactreſs to the 
monaſtery of Milan. 1 


The Angelics wear the habit of the Dominicans: they carry on their breaſt a 
wooden croſs, and on their finger a golden ring, on which, inſtead of a precious 
ſtone, is the figure of a heart, and a crucifix engraved on it. On ſolemn days they 
wear on their heads crowns of thorns. Their conſtitutions were drawn up by the 
famous St Charles Borromeo, and confirmed by Pope Urban VIII. 


ANNATES. Se FIRST FRUITS. 


S. ANNE's DAY. The Latins obſerve the feſtival of St Anne on the 


26th of July, and the Greeks that of her conception on the gth of December, and 
that of her marriage on the gth of September. 


St Anne was the mother of the Virgin Mary, and the wife of Joachim. The 


names of Joachim and Anne are not mentioned in the canonical books of the New 


Teſtament, and whatever we are told concerning them is handed down to us from 
the Chriſtians of the Eaſt, who have preſerved ſeveral hiſtorical traditions, to which 
the weſtern Chriſtians are ſtrangers, 

It is related, in the Protevangelium, or preparatory goſpel, aſcribed to St James, 
that Joachim, intending to preſent an offering in the temple, was prevented by one 
Reuben, a Jew, who told him it was not lawful for him to do it, becauſe he had 
no poſterity in Iſrael, Joachim, in great confuſion, retired into the wilderneſs, 
and continued forty days and forty nights in prayer and faſting. Anna ſtayed at 
home, afflicting herſelf both on account of her barrenneſs, and the abſence of her 
huſband. One day, walking in the garden, ſhe ſaw a bird's neſt, with young ones 
in it. This object increaſed her grief: ſhe complained bitterly that ſhe continued 
| barren, while the birds of the air produced their young. Hereupon an angel de- 
ſcended from heaven, and promiſed her, in the name of God, both a child, and 
the return of her huſband, Accordingly Joachim returned from the wilderneſs, and 

| I Anna 
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Anna went to meet him. Some few days after ſhe conceived, and in nine months 
brought forth MAR. | 0 | 1 5 

The Mohammedans fay, that Anna offered her daughter Mary to the prieſt 
Zecharias, who ſhut her up in one of the chambers of the temple, the door 
whereof was ſo high, that there was no going up to it without a ladder ;-and that 
he carried the key always about with him; that he viſited her from time to time, 
and always found abundance of fine fruit near her, which ſhe told him was ſent 
her by God, | | 

Some Legendaries pretend, that St Anne had three huſbands, by whom ſhe had 1 
three Mary's; to wit, Joachim, by whom ſhe had Mary, the mother of our F. III. p. 50 
Saviour; Cleopas, by whom ſhe had Mary, the mother of James the Leſs, Joſeph, 
Simon, and Thaddeus; and Salomas, by whom ſhe had Mary, the mother of James 


the Greater, and S. John the Evangeliſt : in confirmation of which, they cite the 
following old verſes ; 


Anna tribus nupfit, Foachim, Cleophæ, Salomæque, 

Ex quibus ipſa viris peperit tres Anna Marias, 

Quas duxere Foſeph, Alpheus, Zebedeuſque. 

Prima Teſum ; Facobum, TFoſeph, cum Simone Fudam, 
Altera dat; Facobum dat tertia, datque Foannem. 


An antient piece of ſacred genealogy, formerly ſet down by Hippolitus the martyr, Lib. i. c. 3. 
is preſerved in Nicephorus. © There were three ſiſters, of Bethlehem, daughters 
* of Matthan the prieſt, and Mary his wife, under the reign of Cleopatra, and 
* Caſopares King of Perſia, before the reign of Herod, the ſon of Antipater. 
The eldeſt was Mary, the ſecond was Sobe, the youngeſt was Anne. The 
eldeſt, being married in Bethlehem, had for daughter Salome the midwife : 
Sobe the ſecond likewiſe married in Bethlehem, and was the mother of Elizabeth; 


— the third married in Galilee, and brought forth Mary the mother of 
iſt.” 
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> APIS. When this Egyptian calf was brought to Cambyſes, King of Hzrovor. 
Perſia, who expected to ſee ſome deity, he flew into a violent paſſion, and, drawing lb. .. 
his dagger, wounded it in the thigh : then, reproaching the prieſts for their ſtupidity 
in worſhipping a brute, he ordered them to be ſeverely whipt, and all the Egyptians 
at Memphis, who ſhould be found celebrating the feſtival of Apis, to be ſlain, The 
Apis, after languiſhing ſome time, died of the wound, and was buried by the prieſts, 
who carefully concealed his death from Cambyſes. The Egyptians ſay, that, after 
this ſacrilegious action, Cambyſes was immediately ſeized with lunacy, and fell 
raving mad, 

A like ſtory is told of Darius Ochus, King of Aſſyria, who likewiſe ſubdued Z#r1an. lib. 
Egypt. This prince being as remarkable for his ſloth and ſtupid inactivity, as he . . * 
was for his cruelty, the Egyptians for this reaſon nick-named him the 2%; which 
ſo angered him, that he cauſed their god Apis to be taken out of his temple, and 
ſacrificed to an aſs ; and then ordered his cook to dreſs the fleſh of the ſlain beaſt, to 
be eaten by his attendants. | 

The worſhip of this ridiculous divinity- was aboliſhed long before the other 
religions of Paganiſm, for want of finding an animal with the proper marks. 
Spartian relates, that, in the reign of Adrian, there was a great ſedition at Alex- 
andria, on occaſion of the Apis, which had been found, after having been man 
years ſought for in vain, The people of Egypt, it ſeems, quarelled who ſhould 
have the poſſeſſion of this god. Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, that the Emperor 


Julian could not reſtore the idolatrous worſhip of the Egyptians, for want of 
finding the Apis. 


> APOCALYPSE. There were ſeveral ſpurious books, under this 
name, aſcribed to the apoſtles and others. There was 97 E 

1. The Avocalypſe, or Revelation, of S. Peter, mentioned by Euſebius (lib. iii. 
c. 3.) S. Jerom (in Catal. Scr. Eccl.) and Clemens Alexandrinus (apud Euſeb. lib. 
vi. c. 14). It is entirely loſt. 0 F e 


II. Toe 


680 1 APP *, 
Erirn. Her. © II. The Apocalypſe, or Revelation, of St Paul. It was in uſe among the 
13. c. X*- Gnoſtics and Cainites. They pretended, it contained thoſe ineffable things, which 
the apoſtle had ſeen during his extaſy, and which, he tells the Corinthians, he was 
Hiſt. Ec. not permitted to divulge. Sozomen fays, ſeveral Monks, in his time, ſet a great 
ub. vi. e. 19. „e upon this work, and affirmed, that it had been diſcovered, by divine revelation, 
in the reign of Theodofius, in St Paul's houſe, where it had been hidden in a 
marble trunk under ground. ; 
Turop.Hzr. III. The Apocalypſe, or Revelation, of Cerinthus; wherein that arch-heretic ſpoke 
i * fn earthly kingdom, and ſenſual pleaſures, which the ſaints ſhould enjoy for a 
thouſand years in Jeruſalem. _ 
Erirn. Her. IV. The Apocalypſe, or Revelation, of Adam; forged by the Gnoſtics, who 
31: c. vin. took the occaſion from what is faid, in Geneſis, of God's cauſing a deep ſleep to 
fall on Adam, or, as the Septuagint renders it; an extaſy. 
Id. Hzr. 39. V. The Apocalypſe, or Revelation, of Abraham. A forgery of the Sethian here- 
WO tics, abounding with filth and obſcenity, 
S. Sync. p. VI. The Apocalypſe, or Revelation, of Moſes, G. Syncellus, ſpeaking of this 
27. Apocalypſe, fays, that the following paſſage of St Paul's epiſtle to the Galatians 
— 15.) is taken from it; Neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumcifion, 
ut a new creature. | 
Ep. 101, ad VII. The Apocalypſe, or Revelation, of Elias. St Jerom tells us, St Paul 
Pammath. horrowed from this Apocalypſe the following paſſage to the Corinthians (xi. g.) 
Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
Hom. ult. in cei ve, what God hath prepared for thoſe that love bim. Origen tells us the ſame, and 
* vn. calls this Apocalyſe the ſecret books of Elias. | 
VIII. The Apocalypſe, or Revelation, of St John; different from the true 
Apocalypſe. Lambecius tells us, there is a manuſcript of it in the Emperor's 
library. 
IX. The Apocalypſe, or Revelation, of St Thomas; known only by Pope Gela- 
fius's decree, which ranks it among the apocryphal books. 


STRABO, APOLLO. This deity was worſhipped by the Trojans, under the name 
lib. au. Sminthius, which ſignifies a field mouſe. We are told, that this fort of vermin made 
ſuch a devaſtation in the fields of Troas, that the inhabitants, finding all other means 
of ridding the country of them unſucceſsful, had recourſe to the oracle of Delphi, 
which anſwered, that they ſhould be delivered from that plague, if they herificed 
to Sminthian Apollo ; which accordingly they did. The worſhip of Apollo Smin- 
thius was introduced into Myſia, the ifle of Tenedos, and other countries; and we 
are told, a mouſe was engraved at the foot of Apollo's ſtatue, in a temple of Chryſa, 
a city of Myſia. | 
Apollo had a famous grove, dedicated to him, in the ſuburbs of Antioch. It wag 
Lib. v. c. 9. called Daphne or the /aurel-grove. Sozomen, in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, deſcribes 
it to us as a true palace of pleaſure, a kind of inchanted place, in which every 
object ſolicited the deſires of ſenſe, and miniſtered to carnal delights. Accordingly 
he obſerves, that perſons of reputation and gravity ſcrupled to approach this place, 
which was deſtined to the gratification of the moſt brutal paſſions. Apollo bad a 
temple in this grove, and a ſtatue, thus deſcribed by Libanius, quoted by St Chry- 
ſoſtom: Notwithſtanding the hardneſs of the marble, it had an admirable air of 
* ſoftneſs, a ſurpriſing tenderneſs of ſkin, and mildneſs of form: it was clothed 
with a golden tunic, one part of which was held up by a girdle, the other hun 
down. The charming air of this ſtatue could calm men, when in the endo 
rage. Some have believed it ſung a ſong ; others have ſaid, that it had been heard 
to play upon it's lyre. Happy thoſe ears | it was no doubt a ſong in praiſe of that 
eartb, to which it ſeemed to offer libations with its golden patera, becauſe it had 
opened itſelf to receive the nymph Daphne. 
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- 8$711.1ine- APPROPRIATION. In eccleſiaſtical law, is the ſevering, or appro- 
n priating, a bene fice, which originally is juris divini & in patrimonio nullius, to the 
Caſes, proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religious houſe, dean and chapter, biſhop, or 

college. Appropriations ſeem to be no older, in England, than William the Con- 
queror : for then, the parochial clergy being commonly Saxons, and the biſhops 
and temporal nobility Normans, they did not ſcruple to impoveriſh the inferior 
elergy; in order to enrich the monaſteries, which were generally given to N * 

. re 
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Where the churches and tythes were a iated to a monaſtery, the Vicar had 
only ſuch a competency as the Biſhop thought fit to allow. This humour of 
priation prevailed ſo much among the Norman nobility, and the ial cle 
were reduced to ſo low a condition thereby, that Pope Alexander IV complained of 
it as the bane of religion, the deftruftion of the church, and a poiſon which had infected 
the whole nation, See IMPROPRIATION. 


ARCH-PRIEST. An eccleſiaſtical Dignitary, being, formerly, the principal Bu Ser 
prieft in a cathedral church. His buſineſs was, to inſpect the conduct of the prieſts, — 
and the reſt of the clergy, to adminiſter the Euchariſt in the abſence of the 
Biſhop, &c. 

In the Greek Church, the Arch-prieſt is called Tpwrordmazc; and, in the cata- 
logue of the officers of the church of Conſtantinople, he is ſaid to give the commu- 
nion to the Patriarch, and the Patriarch to him. Goar, in his remarks on this cata- 
logue, ſays, the Arch-prieſt among the Greeks ſucceeds the antient Chorepiſcopi; and 
he tells us, that, in bit iſlands which belong to the Venetians, the Arch-prieſt 
ordains readers, and is judge in eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 


> ASH-WEDNESDAY. On this day, is performed, in the Romiſh — 0 
Church, the ceremony of giving the aſhes. The aſhes muſt be made from branches —4 fy 
of olive, or ſome other trees, which have been bleſſed the foregoing year. They 
are laid in a ſmall veſſel on the altar : then they are bleſſed by q officiating prieſt, 
the Choir in the mean time ſinging the Nones. Afterwards they are ſigned with the 
fign of the croſs, and incenſed. This being done, the officiating prieſt, having on 
each fide of him a deacon, carrying the aſhes, goes forward towards the middle of 
the altar, and turns about towards the congregation : then the chief of the clergy, 
in whoſe church the ceremony is performed, goes up to the altar, and drops the 
on the head of the officiating prieſt, repeating theſe words ; memento homo quod es 
pulvuis, &a. i. e. remember man, that thou art duſt, &c. After the prieſt has 


received the aſhes, he adminiſters them in like manner to his aſſiſtants, then 1 
N to all the clergy there preſent, and laſt of all to the whole congregation. Women, 
1 as well as men, have the aſhes ſcattered on the crown of their heads. 
: A Biſhop receives the aſhes fitting, and with his mitre off: the biſhops give the 
ö aſhes to patriarchs and archbiſhops. Princes, ambaſſadors, and other perſons of 


diſtinction, receive the aſhes after the canons. The 20 6 receives them from the 
officiating cardinal, who does not repeat the memento to him. 

The uſe of aſhes, on Aſh-wedneſday, was forbidden, in England, by an order of 
council, in the reign of Edward VI. An. 1548. | 


> AUGURY. The moſt remarkable inſtances, uſually alledged for ſup- 
porting the credit of Augury, in the Greek and Roman hiſtories, are theſe 
ollowing. | a 

Tar . Priſcus, intending to augment the cavalry of Romulus's eſtabliſhment, Var EAS 
was diſſuaded from the attempt by the Augur Ætius Nævius. The King, in diſguſt, anus. 
aſked the Augur, whether another thing, which he had in his thoughts, was Cicz 8 
practicable. Ætius replied, it was. Upon which Tarquin bid him take a razor, — 
and cut a whetſtone in pieces. Accordingly the Augur fell to work, and, to the Cin. 
King's great ſurprize, ſliced the whetſtone in pieces before his face. | 

Tiberius Gracchus, being about a dangerous undertaking, conſulted the ſinging 
and chattering of birds, who preſaged him ill luck. At the ſtepping out of his houſe, 
he fell down, and broke the ſkin of one of his toes. Before he had gone many 
ſteps, three crows dropt a piece of tile before him, and croaked in a very unuſual 
manner, However he lighted theſe omens, and went on to the Capitol, where the 
Pontifex Maximus, Scipio Naſica, broke off a piece of a bench, and killed him 
with a blow. 
Appius Claudius, being ready to engage the enemy's fleet in the firſt Punic war, 
conſulted the Augurs. But the facred chickens would neither come out of their 
coop, nor eat: upon which Claudius, falling into a paſſion, ordered them to be 
thrown into the ſea, faying, F they won't eat, they ſhall drink. He paid dear, 


hep ſay, for making ſo bold with them, by the unfortunate cataſtrophe of 
is life. 
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The e Metellus, going to his country- ſeat at Tuſculum, met two crows, 
who croſſed the way upon him ſo often, and became ſo troubleſome, that he was 
forced to return back to Rome. The night following, the temple of Veſta was ſet 
on fire, when Metellus, ruſhing into the flames, ſaved a ſtatue of Pallas. 

Cicero had a preſage of his death by the action of a bird. He ſaw a crow pluck 
off the pin of a dial ; and, immediately after, it laid hold of his coat, and tried to 
ſtop him with its bill, till a ſla ve brought him word, that the ſoldiers, ſent by Marc 
Anthony to kill him, were in ſight. 

When Brutus was drawing his army into the field againſt Octavius Cæſar and 
Marc Anthony, two eagles, one from Czfar's, the other from Brutus's camp, met 


in the air, and fought ; and, after a long engagement, that, which came from Bru- 


tus's quarter, fled away wounded, 

Alexander the Great deſigning to build a city in Egypt, a celebrated architect 
drew the plan, and marked out the compaſs of the walls; for which purpoſe, in- 
ſtead of chalk, he made uſe of barley-meal. But a flock of birds flew from a neigh- 
bouring lake, and eat up the barley : from whence the Egyptian prieſts drew this 
lucky preſage; that the town, in time, would be able to maintain a great many 


rangers. 


An eagle happening to light upon a palace, where King Dejotarus intended to 


lodge, that prince, who was exceſſively addicted to Augury, would by no means go 
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into it ; and, the night following, the houſe fell flat to the ground, 


> AUGUSTIN MONKS. This order is divided into forty-two 
Provinces, the vicarſhip ef the Indies and Moravia, the congregations governed by 
general vicars, and the barefooted Fryars of France, Spain, and Italy. Some authors 
Pretend, there were once 2000 monaſteries of this order, and that there have been 
3000 convents of nuns. The Popes have granted to it many privileges and honours ; 


and among the reſt the office of Sacriſt of the Pope's chapel is annexed to this order. 


RryNERUS, 


p- 164. 


SALE'S Ko- 
ran, p. 4. 


Ibid. p. 338. 


In the year 1567, Pope Pius V made this one of the four orders of Mendicants, 
the others being the Dominicans, Minors, and Carmelites, The order of Auguſtins 
has produced a great number of ſaints and learned men. 

In the year 1252, Lanfranc of Milan, firſt General of the Auguſtins, ſent ſome 
of them into England. Theſe had their firſt houſe given them in Wales, at a place 
called Yood-houſe, which before had belonged to the noble family of the Tubervilles. 
Afterwards Humphrey Bohun, Ear! of Hereford and Eſſex, in the year 1253, 
gave them a houſe and beautiful church in London. Afterwards they obtained ſet- 
tlements, at Atberſton in Warwickſhire ; at Oxford; at Canterbury; at Stamford in 
Lincolnſhire ; at Newark in Nottinghamſhire ; at Cherley and Ulleſcroft in Lei- 
ceſterſhire; and at Warrington in Lancaſhire, 


> AZRAIL. The Mohammedans have ſeveral ridiculous traditions con- 
cerning this angel, He was particularly concerned in the creation of Adam. The 
angels Gabriel, Michael, and Iſrafil (they fay) were ſent by God, one after another, 
to fetch for that purpoſe ſeven handfuls of earth, from different depths, and of dif- 
ferent colours: but the earth, being apprehenſive of the conſequences, and defiring 
them to repreſent her fear to God, that the creature he deſigned to form would rebel 
againſt him, and draw down his curſe upon her, they returned without performing 
God's commands; whereupon he ſent Azra:i] on the ſame errand, who executed his 
commiſſion without remorſe ; for which reaſon God appointed that angel to ſeparate 
the ſouls from the bodies, being therefore called the angel of death. 

They relate likewiſe, that this angel paſſing once by Solomon in a viſible ſhape, 
and looking at one who was fitting with him, the man aſked who he was, and 
upon Solomon's acquainting him that it was the angel of death, ſaid, he ſeems to 
want me; wherefore order the wind to earry me from hence into India : which 


being accordingly done, the angel ſaid to Solomon, I looked ſo earneſtly at the man 


out of wonder, becauſe I was commanded to take his ſoul in India, and found him 
with thee in Paleſtine. — This ſtory - is told in relation to a paſſage of the Koran, 
where it is ſaid, no ſoul knoweth in what land it ſhall die. | 


BARBES. 
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thereby conceal their function in remote parts, and times of — 


I> LL. uper- 
intendency of the public ſchools, an important branch of their employment. Out 


houſes. However the exerciſe of the miniſtry was no manner of obſtruction to 
their practice of ſome manual occupation, or ſome other ſcience, particularly Phyſic 
or Surgery, in which many of them were very great proficients. They held a ſynod 
every year, at which time the ſtudents in Divinity were examined, ordained, and 
appointed, either to go abroad, or to preach in ſome of their churches. Their young 
pupils were accuſtomed to an unlimited obedience. Some of the Barbes were 
married men; tho' the majority of them obſerved celibacy, that they might 


diſcharge their functions with the leſs obſtruction or incumbrance. See WA I- 
DENSEs. 


BAR DS. Among the antient Britons and Gault, were prieſts of an inferior order C xs a x, 
to the Druids. Their buſineſs was to celebrate the praiſes of their heroes in verſes Comm. lib. 
and ſongs, which they compoſed and ſung to their harps. I 


Vos quoque, qui fortes animas belloque peremptas Lucan, lib. 
Laudibus in longum, vates, diffunditis ævum, k 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina, Bardi. 


You too, ye Bards, whom ſacred raptures fire, 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre ; 
Who conſecrate, in your immortal ſtrain, 
Brave patriot fouls in righteous battle flain ; 
Securely now the tuneful taſk renew, 


And nobleſt themes in deathleſs ſongs purſue. Row E. 
| | The Bards were held in ſuch high veneration, that their houſes were an aſylum, and, 
Y in the midſt of war, they paſſed every where unmoleſted. They continued in bein 
E a long time ; and there were ſome, in Britain, even after the Romans had entirely 
5 abandoned the iſland. 


> BELLS. Moſes ordained, that the lower part of the robe, which the kxed. xxviii. 
high-prieſt wore, ſhould be adorned with pomegranates and golden bells, intermixed 33. 34- 
at equal diſtances. Moſes adds; And it ſhall be upon Aaron to miniſter, and his 
found ſhall be heard, when be goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he 
cometh out. The uſe of theſe bells, we find, was to give the people notice when 
the high-prieſt went into the ſanctuary, and when he came out again. 
Jewiſh authors are not agreed as to the number of bells worn by the high- 


prieſt. Some fay, they were twelve, others fifty, others ſixty fix : ſome again make 
them twenty-two, and others eighty, | 
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4, The 3 of little Bells appears to be an oriental cuſtom. The Arabian ladies 

have little golden bells faſtened to their legs, neck, and elbows; and, when they 
dance, the motion of theſe Bells makes an agreeable harmony. And the kings of 
Perſia are faid to have had the hem of their robes adorned, like that of the Jewiſh 
high-prieſt, with pomegranates and golden bells. 


EE BENEDICTIN MONKS. St Benedict, the founder of this 
religious order, was of a noble family : ſome pretend he was grandſon of the Em- 
peror Juſtinian. He withdrew from the world very early, and hid himſelf in the 
deſert called Sublaqueum, forty miles from Rome, Here the remembrance of a 
woman, he had ſeen at Rome, imprinted it ſelf fo ſtrongly on his imagination, that, 
to extinguiſh his, deſires, he was forced to rowl himſelf ſtark naked among the 
Briers, which are ſtill to be ſeen in that ſolitude; on which St Francis (it is pre- 
tended) afterwards going to viſit that holy place, grafted roſe-trees, which Mill 
yearly produce curious roſes. The fame of St Benedict's ſanity, ſoon drew to him 
a great number of diſciples, for whom he built twelve monaſteries. He was 
looked upon as the Eliſha of his times, and is reported to have wrought a great 
number of miracles, which are recorded in the 2d book of the dialggues of S. Gregory 
the Great. | | | 

The Rule of the Benedictins is ſo eminent for wiſdom and diſcretion, that it is, 
by way of preference to all others, ſtiled the holy rule. St Benedict therein ordains, 
that they receive into his order all perſons without diſtinction; men and children, 
gentlemen and ſervants, learned and unlearned, clergymen and laymen. He takes 
up eleven chapters of his rule in regulating the method of divine ſervice. The 
Benedictins abſtain perpetually from fleſh, except in ſickneſs. Every Monk has two 
portions a day, and ſometimes a third of herbs, a pound of bread, and three quar- 
ters of a pint of wine. Their habit differs according to the nature of the country, 
as it is ei hotter or colder. They are furniſhed, beſides, with a needle, a ſteel 
pen, and tablets to write in. \ | 

The time, when this order came into England, is well known; for to it the 
Engliſh owe their converſion from idolatry. In the year 596, Pope Gregory ſent 
hither Auguſtin, Prior of the monaſtery of St Andrew at Rome, with ſeveral other 
Benedictin Monks. St Auguſtin became Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Bene- 
dictins founded ſeveral monaſteries in England, as alſo the metropolitan church of 
Canterbury, and all the cathedrals that were afterwards erected. 

Pope John XXII, who died in 1334, after an exact enquiry, found that, ſince 
the firſt riſe of the order, there had been of it 24 Popes, near 200 cardinals, 7000 
archbiſhops, 15000 biſhops, 15000 abbots of renown, above 4000 ſaints, and 
upwards of 37000 monaſteries. There have been likewiſe of this order 20 empe- 
rors and 10 empreſſes, 47 kings and above 50 queens, 20 ſons of emperors and 
48 ſons of kings; about 100 princeſſes, daughters of kings and emperors, beſides 
dukes, marqueſſes, earls, counteſſes, &c. innumerable. The order has produced a 
vaſt number of eminent writers and other learned men. Their Rabanus ſet up the 
ſchool of Germany. Their Alcuinus founded the univerſity of Paris. Their Dio- 
nyſius Exiguus perfected the eccleſiaſtical computation. Their Guido invented the 
ſcale of muſic, and their Sylveſter the organ. They boaſt to have produced Anſel- 
mus, Ildephonſus, venerable Bede, &c. 

There are nuns likewiſe, who follow the rule of St Benedict; among whom thoſe, 
who call themſelves mitigated, eat fleſh three times a week, on ſundays, tueſdays, 
and thurſdays : the others obſerve the rule of St Benedict in its rigour, and eat no 
fleſh, unleſs they are fick. 


B ONS- FIE UX. [Fr.] In Engliſh, Good Sons. A congregation of reli- 
gious, of the third order of St Francis, fo called. It was founded at Armantieres, 
a little town of Flanders upon the Lis, in the year 1615, by five pious artiſans, the 
oldeſt of whom was named Henry Pringuel, a native of that town. They lived in 
common, and formed a little community in a houſe belonging to Pringuel. Their 
habit was black, and not diſtinguiſhed from that of ſeculars. Three of them ſpent 
their time in making linen cloth, one taught youth, and the fifth made lace. Thus 
they lived till the year 1626, when they embraced the third rule of St Francis. 
Their order increaſed, and, in 1670, it conſiſted of two congregations, that of 
Armantieres, and that of Liſle, in the dioceſe of Tournay. In 1679, they mage 
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a third ſettlement at St Venant, in the dioceſe of St Omer. - Lewis XIV gave 
them the direction of all his hoſpitals at Dunkirk, Bergues, and Vpres. Their con- 
gregation is at preſent compoſed of ſeven houſes and hoſpitals, or rather ſeven 
tamilies, according to their manner of ſpeaking, FE 

The Bons-fieux are under the direction of the Biſhops where they reſide. They 
hold a chapter once in three years. Each family has a ſuperior, a vicar, and three 
counſellors. The ſuperior is maſter of his family during three years. In the tri- 
ennial chapters an account is given in of each family, its acquiſitions, purchaſes, &c. 
They have every thing in common, . and live in great union and harmony. 
They wear no linen, and lie in their clothes on ſtraw-beds: they diſcipline 
themſelves three times a week, and on ſolemn faſts eat on the ground. In 


ſome of their houſes they keep ſchools, where they teach children to write 
and read, * 


585 


BRABEU TA. 24 So the antient Grecians called thoſe judges, who Pavsax. lib. 


were appointed to preſide at the Olympic games, and other ſolemn and religious ſpec- 
tacles. It was ſo honourable an office, that it was generally executed by the chief 
nobility of Greece. Thus we are informed, that the Corinthians deſired Ageſilaus, 
that 45 would preſide at the Ibmian games, and put them under a proper 
regulation. | << | 1 
The Brabeutæ appeared in purple, with a crown on their heads, and a wand in 
their hands, and ſeated themſelves in a place called , which had the privilege 
of a ſanctuary. It was their buſineſs to decide the victory, and crown the con- 
queer, Their number was not always the ſame ; ſometimes they were ſeven, 
ometimes nine, and ſometimes twelve. | | | 


iii & v. 


PnitosTR. 
in vit. Apol- 
lon. lib. iii. 


This office was eſteemed ſo peculiar to the Greeks, that Demoſthenes declaims Ir III Philip, 


with great vehemence againſt Philip of Macedon, for prefiding at the Pythian 
games, or putting in a deputy, if he was not there himſelf. Their awards were 
always ſo impartial, that Pindar calls the garlands, or crowns, they beſtowed, 
Ouintxtec, made by Themis, the goddeſs of law and juſtice, 


=> BRANCHID A. Theſe prieſts of Apollo had their denomination 8 * + no, 


from one Branchus, the reputed ſon of Macareus, but begotten, as was believed, by 5 


Apollo. Concerning this Branchus, it is fabled, that his mother, being with child, 


dreamed, that the ſun entering into her mouth penetrated to her womb ; and that 


from thence the child was called Branchus, from Bpoyy@+- the throat, through 
which the god paſſed. Branchus received, when he grew up, a crown and ſcepter 
from Apollo, and began to propheſy, but ſoon diſappeared. Whereupon a magni- 
ficent temple was built to him, and Apollo Philgſius, fo called from quaer to kiſs, 
becauſe he was ſuppoſed to have imparted the ſpirit of prophecy by a kiſs. Thi 

temple was burnt by the Perſians, but was afterwards rebuilt with ſuch magnificence, 
that it ſurpaſſed all the other Greek temples in bigneſs, being raifed to ſuch a mag- 
nitude, that they were forced to let it remain uncovered; for it was no leſs than 
five furlongs in compals. 


. CABBALA. 


eogr. lib. 


V. 
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C. 


AB BAL A. Tho' the Jeuiſb Cabbala, or oral tradition, is 

wm juſtly rejected by all the Chriſtians, as containing the moſt 
rridiculous conceits, yet there is another Cabbala, which has 
been received by ſome of the antient Fathers, and is ſtill ſtre- 

EMT nuouſly defended by many learned moderns. This they call, 
— ;by way of diſtinction, Kabla or Reception, and it contains 
that myſtical ſenſe of the Old Teſtament, in which, it is pretended, the writers 
of the New underſtood and explained it; which ſenſe, they affirm, has been con- 


See Matth. ii. veyed to them from Moſes by the prophets, ' not by a human tradition, but b 


15, 17, 
Rom. x. 


” divine inſpiration, as bein very different from, if not contrary to, the obvious lite- 


& ſeq. comp, Tal ſenſe. This, they think, is plain from the interpretation, which ſome of the 
with . Evangeliſts, particularly St Matthew, as well as St Paul, give of ſeveral prophecies 


xxx. 12. 
Eph. v. 


51. quoted by them, in a ſenſe ſo foreign from the literal one, that it cannot, in their 


with Gen. ii. Opinion, be juſtified, without having recourſe to this Chriſtian Kabla, as they term 


24, &c. 


M Collins, it. This queſtion has been learnedly debated by the writers for and againſt the 


&c. 


1 Kings 


26. & ſeq 


Bp Chandler, accompliſhment of literal prophecy. 


CALVES (GOLDEN). Two idols, in the form of Calves, ſet up by 
xii. Jeroboam, the ſon of Nebat, King of Iſrael. This prince, having been acknow- 
luedged king by the ten tribes of Iſrael, and intending to ſeparate theſe tribes for ever 
from the houſe David, politickly provided for them new gods, whom they might 
worſhip in their own country, without being obliged to go to the temple of Jeru- 
falem, there to pay their adoration. Theſe gods were two Golden Calves ; and he 
ſet the one in Bethel, and the other put he in Dan, at the two extremities of his king- 


dom : and this thing became a fin ; for the people went to worſhip before theſe Calves, 
even unto Dan and Bethel. 


Moxczvs, Some have thought, that theſe Golden Calves of Jeroboam were an imitation of 


in Aarone 


purgato, 
. 6. $. 


b. the Cherubims, which Moſes had placed upon the ark of the covenant. But St Jerom, 
and the generality of commentators, believe, Jeroboam intended to imitate the 


Hiexon. + Worſhip of the ox Apis, which he had ſeen practiſed in Egypt, during the time of 


Hol. iv. 


25. his abode there, towards the end of Solomon's reign. 


The Rabbins relate, that Hoſea, King of Iſrael, being under a neceſſity of ſend- 
ing one of the Golden Calves to Salmaneſer, King of Afſyria, in order to make u 
the ſums demanded by that prince, the prieſts belonging to theſe idols, inſtead of 
the golden calf, ſent him one of braſs well gilded over. But Salmaneſer, having 
examined the preſent, and finding it to be counterfeited, marched againſt Samaria, 
and carried away the golden calves, and all the people, who adored them. The 
deſtruction of theſe calves, by the taking of Samaria, was foretold by the prophet 


* Hoſea, in theſe terms; Thy calf, O Samaria, hath caſt thee off : mine anger 


is kindled againſt them — but the calf of Samaria ſhall be broken in pieces. 


CAMERONIANS. A party of Preſbyterians, which ſprung up in 
Scotland, in the reign of King Charles II. They took their name from one Archi- 
bald Cameron, a; field-preacher, who was the firſt that ſeparated in communion 
from the other Preſbyterians, who differed from him in opinion concerning the 
miniſters, who had acccepted of an indulgence from the king. He affirmed, that 
it was countenancing the ſupremacy in church-affairs, whilſt they alledged, that it 


was only making uſe of the liberty to exerciſe the paſtoral function, from which 


they had been unduly reſtrained, The Cameronians, in the fury of their zeal, 
ſeparated from the Kirk. They affirmed, that the king had forfeited his right to 
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the crown, by breaking the ſolemn league and covenant, which were the terms on 
which he received it. They pretended both to dethrone and excommunicate him, 
and broke out into an open rebellion, which was ſuppreſſed by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth at Bothwell-Bridge. Upon the revolution, they were reconciled 'to the Kirk, 


and the preachers of their party ſubmitted to the general aſſembly of the church of 
Scotland in 1690. * c 


> CARDINAL. The chief Cardinal-biſhop, the chief Cardinal-prieſt, 
and the chief Cardinal-deacon, are called chief of the order. In this quality, they 
have the prerogative, in the conclave, of receiving the viſits of ambaſſadors, and 
giving audience to magiſtrates. The ſenior Cardinal is dean of the facred college, 
and has a right to crown the Pope ; and, as he repreſents the whole college, 
he has the precedency of kings, and all temporal princes. 

Formerly, the Pope, in promoting of Cardinals, uſed to adviſe with the antient 
ones; but now he creates them without conſulting any perſon. His holineſs does 
not ſcruple to admit his own relations to the cardinalate, pretending that he therein 
imitates our Saviour, who incorporated ſome of his relations into the apoſtolic 
college. He likewiſe rewards with the purple thoſe, who have done any important 
ſervice to the court of Rome, ſuch as, nuncio's, auditors of the rota, clerks of the 
chamber, and other chief officers of the court; and ſometimes alſo ſuch as are 
famous for learning, politics, &c. 7 

Such cardinals, as are in greateſt credit with the reigning Pope, have certain king- 
doms, ſtates, republics, and religious orders, under their protection. 


> CASTOR and POLLUX. Theſe deities had a temple at Rome, 


_ erected in memory of the aſſiſtance they were ſuppoſed to have given the Romans 


in the battle of the lake Regillus. The edifice, tho' built in honour of the two 
brothers, was called only by the name of the former. The fountain in the neigh- 


bourhood of this temple was likewiſe conſecrated to theſe two deities. The Romans 


celebrated, likewiſe, a feſtival, in honour of Caſtor and Pollux, on the ides of 
July, being the ſame day on which the memorable battle of Regillus was fought. 
On this occaſion the Roman Equites, or Knights, formed a ſplendid cavalcade. 
They began their march at the temple of Mars, ſituated without the walls, and 
paſſed through the Forum, before the temple of Caſtor and Pollux. They were 
ſometimes in number five thouſand, and were.crowned with olive branches, 

Pauſanias relates the following ſtory concerning theſe twin-deities. They 
came once to the houſe, where they had lived, when upon earth, and 
begged of Phormio, who was then in poſſeſſion of it, to take them in for that 


night, pretending they were ſtrangers come from Cyrene. They aſked more- 


over to lie in one particular chamber, which they had been formerly fond of: 
but Phormio told them, the whole houſe was at their ſervice, excepting only that 
chamber, in which was a young girl, whom Phormio kept. They ſeemingly agreed 
to accept of any other apartment ; but, in the morning, Phormio found both the 


young woman and his gueſts gone, and nothing left in the chamber but two ſtatues 
of Caſtor and Pollux, | 


=> CHARON. The preſent inhabitants of Egypt call the famous lake of 


Maæris the lake of Charon, concerning whom they tell the following ſtory ; that 


being a perſon of mean extraction, he planted himſelf by this lake, and exacted for 
every corpſe that was ferried over to be interred a certain ſum: though he did this 
without the authority of the prince, yet he carried on the impoſition for ſeveral 
years, till refuſing paſſage to the dead body of the king's ſon, unleſs the uſual ſum 
were paid him, the cheat was diſcovered : however he made the king ſo ſenſible 
of the great advantage it would be to him to continue this duty by his royal 
authority, that he ordered it to be conſtantly paid for the future, appointing 
Charon his firſt miniſter, and confirming him in his old employment, which he 
made the firſt poſt in the kingdom. Charon, they add, got ſuch vaſt riches by 
it, that he became powerful enough to aſlaſſinate the king, and mount the 


| throne in his ſtead, This fable is manifeſtly built upon what the antients ſay 


of Charon, 
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In Laconic. 
c. xvi. 


Lv c Ass 


Voyages, 


T. II. 


CHARTO- 


COB 


CHARTOPHYLAX. [Gr.] The name of an officer in the church of Con- 
ſtantinople. He was ſo called from fre and quaerTTw, chartas cuſiodio, becauſe 
his principal buſineſs was to keep the charters 22 to the eccleſiaſtical rights. 
The Chartopbylam was next in authority to the Patriarch, and took place of all the 
Biſhops, tho' himſelf only a Deacon. He preſided over matrimonial cauſes, and was 
judge of all the clergy. He drew up all the ſentences and deciſions of the Patriarch, 
who ſigned and ſealed them. The Cartophylax was the ſame at Conſtantinople as 
the Chartularius at Rome, a 


CHARTULARIUS. Lat] An officer in the church of Rome; the 
ſame as the Chartophylax in the church of Conſtantinople, See the preceding 


article. 


lie of Mo- CHIRIAT SCEMAN. {Hebr.] The title of a collection of praiſes 
dena. Dillert. and thankſgivings, which the Jews mix in all their prayers, and at all times. It 


on the Cerem. 
of the Jews, 


conſiſts of the following particulars, viz. Cadis, which is to fay, holineſs : this 


p. I. c xi. praiſe begins with theſe words, May thy name be exalted and ſanctiſied, &c. ſecondly, 


SPELMAN'S 


a hymn to the creator of the light and the day, called Jozer : this is the firſt word 
of the thankſgiving, and fignifies creator : thirdly, that paſſage of Deuteronomy 
(vi. 4. 70 the end) beginning with Hear O Iſrael, &c. and ending with And it 
ſhall be our righteouſneſs, &c. and this paſſage of Numbers (xv. 38.) Speak unto the 
children of Iſrael, and bid them, that they make them fringes, &c | 


CLARENDON (THE CONSTITUTIONS OF). Certain eccleþ- 
aftical laws, drawn up at Clarendon, a palace formerly belonging to the kings of 
of England, near Saliſbury, A. D. 1164, in the reign of Henry II. They were 
propoſed by the king, in a general council or convention of the biſhops and barons, 
and were readily aſſented to by all but Archbiſhop Becket, who at firſt oppoſed 
them, but was afterwards prevailed upon to fign them with the reſt of his brethren. 
Theſe laws are divided into 16 articles, the moſt remarkable of which are theſe 
following, | | | | 
8 All diſputes about Advow/ons, or Preſentations, are to be determined in the 

's courts. | 5 | 

Il. The clergy are to be tried for temporal miſdemeanors in the king's courts ; 
and, if a clerc be found guilty, it ſhall not be lawful for the church to pro- 
tet him. | 

IV. Eccleſiaſtics ſhall not depart the realm, without the king's licence, and, if 
required, ſhall give ſecurity, that they will not attempt any thing, in their travels, 
to the prejudice of the king and kingdom, | | 
VII. Perſons holding of the king ix capite, or his menial ſervants, ſhall not be 
excommunicated, till the king has been pre-acquainted with the matter, and given 
his conſent. | 

VIII. Appeals ſhall lie from the archdeacon to the biſhop, and from the biſh 
to the archbiſhop ; and, if the archbiſhop fails in doing juſtice, the cauſe tha 
be brought before the king, that, by his order, the diſpute may be ended in the 
wy court; nor ſhall the parties conteſt the point any farther without the 

's leave. | 

* I. Archbiſhops, biſhops, and rectors of pariſhes, who hold of the king in 
capite, are obliged to all the ſervices of a lay-tenure, and ought, as barons, to be 
prone K "= in the king's court, till the party proſecuted comes to the loſs of 

ife or lim | | . 
XII. The king fhall receive all the rents and profits of vacant archbiſhoprics, 
biſhoprics, abbies, and priories. 

| Theſe ordinances, or ſtatutes, of Clarendon, being ſixteen in number, were 
ſent to Pope Alexander III, to be confirmed. But, notwithſtanding all the intereſt 
aps eee uſed to gain his conſent, that Pope declared againft, and annulled, 
mo them. | 


J. Meer ' COBOLI. Gr.] In the Ruſſian language Colfy, in the German Coboldi. 
de relig vet. The name of certain ſpirits, Genii, or Dæmons, worſhipped by the antient Sarma- 


Boruſſ. Epiſ- 


tians, viz. the Boruſſi, Samogite, Lithuanians, Livonians, &c. Theſe ſpirits, they 
| I ; believed, 


CON 
believed, dwelt in the moſt ſecret parts of the houſes, and even in the chinks of 
the wood. They preſented to them the moſt dainty meats. When theſe ſpirits had 
a mind to take up their reſidence in any houſe, they took this method of declaring 
their intentions to the maſter. of the houſe. In the night time they heaped together 
chips of wood, and ftrewed the dung of ſeveral animals on the milk pails. If the 
maſter of the houſe, the next morning, ſuffered the chips to continue in a heap, 
and made his family eat of the polluted milk, then the Cobol: appeared, and ſtaid 


with him : if he diſperſed the chips, and threw away the milk, they looked out for 
another habitation, 3 983 | 
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COLYVA (OBLATION OF THE). A religious ceremony of Ten anz. 


the Greek Chriſtians, accompanying the interment, qx burial, of the dead. It is 
kind of funeral collation, or entertainment, and bears a very near affinity with the 
Epulæ Feriales and Parentalia of the antients. ä 
The Colyva, according to the Greeks, is a large diſh of boiled wheat, garniſhed 
with blanched almonds, raifins, and pomegtanates, and ſtrewed round with odori- 
ferous herbs. The middle of the diſh is raiſed in a pyramidical form, adorned at top 
with a large bunch of Venetian artificial flowers. Large lumps of ſugar and dried 
ſweet-meats are ranged, like Malteſe croſſes, round the borders, : 
The Colyva, thus prepared, is carried by the ſexton or grave-digger, preceded 
by an attendant bearing two large wooden flambeaux, gilt, and adotned with lace 
and ribbans. He is followed by two waiters loaded with bottles of wine, and 
baſkets of fruit, and a third carrying a carpet, which is to be ſpread over the tomb 
of the deceaſed, and to ſerve as a table-cloth for the funeral entertainment. The 
prieſt has a large ſhare of this collation, and the remains, after the friends and rela- 
tions of the deceaſed have feaſted on it, are diſtributed among the poor, 


CONFARREATIO. [Tat.] A religious ceremony of the antient 
Romans, uſed in the marriage of perſons, whoſe children were deſtined for the 
honour of the prieſthood. It was the moſt ſacred of the three manners of con- 
tracting marriage among that people, and conſiſted (according to Servius) in this, 
that the Ponti fe Maximus and Flamen Dialis joined, and contracted the man 
and the woman, by making them eat of the ſame cake of ſalt bread. Ulpian ſays, 
it conſiſted in offering up a cake of pure wheaten bread, reciting at the ſame time 
a form of prayer, in the preſence of ten witneſſes. 


7 FORT'sS 


4 Voyages. 


=> CONFESSION. Among the modern Fews, ſome of the more zea- BuxTore, 
lous ſcourge themſelves at the time of Confeſſion: this is called Malkut, but is 3 


neither general, nor preſcribed. This ceremony is performed thus. Two of theſe 
devotees perform it by turns on each other: the patient lies along upon the ground, 
with his face towards the north, and his back towards the ſouth; he muſt not lie 
eaſt and weſt, becauſe it is the reſidence of God. The penitent receives thirty- 
nine ſtrokes with a bull's pizzle, during which he ſmites his breaſt : the operator 
repeats the 38th verſe of the 78th pſalm, and takes care to give a ſtroke at every 
word he pronounces. The words of the verſe (which are exactly thirteen in the 
Hebrew text) repeated three times, make the number of ſtrokes thirty-nine, The 
penitent then riſes, and pays him, who has diſciplined him, exactly in the ſame 
coin. This cuſtom is founded upon a paſlage of Deuteronomy, chap. xxv. ver. 2. 


And it ſhall be, if the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, that the judge ſhall 


cauſe him to lie down, and to be beaten before his face, according to his fault, by a 
certain number. | 


CONFESSION OF BRANDENBOURG. A formulary, or Mzzxcvzz 
confeſſion, of faith, drawn up in the city of Brandenbourg, by order of the GALANT, 
Elector, with a view of reconciling the tenets of Luther with thoſe of Calvin, and 


to put an end to the diſputes occaſioned by the Confeſſion of Aug ſbourg. See Co N- . 


FESSION OF AU GS BOURG. 


The Confeſfion of Brandenbourg contains twenty three articles. The Iſt declares 
againſt the uſe of images. The IId, that altars ought to be removed out of the 


 -» Churches, and, inſtead thereof, a wooden table, covered with black ſtuff, and over 


that a white linen cloth, ſhould be uſed for the celebration of the Euchariſt. The 
IIld takes away the uſe of ſtatues and croſſes. The IVth declares, that, inſtead 
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of the hoſt in the Lord's-ſupper, the miniſter ſhould uſe long ſlices of bread ; that 
be 104 preſent them iu baſon to the communicants, who ſhould themſelves 


break off a piece and eat it. The Vth aboliſhes the uſe of the Chalice in the admi- 
niſtration 5 the ſacrament. The VIth will have no prayer ſaid before the collect, 


that is, the prayer of the offertory, The VIIth takes away the uſe of the ſurplice. 
The VIIIch denies the uſe, of oy lights in churches. By the IX th, the commu- 
nicants are not to haye any linen cloth, to receive the crumbs of bread, which may 
fall in the breaking and eating it. By the Xth, the communicants are not to kneel 
at the ſacrament. By the XIth, they are not to make the ſign of the croſs, even 
after, or at the time of the benediction. By the XIIth, they are not to fix their 


.- eyes on the miniſter during the conſecration of the elements. The XIIIth enjoins, 
that the Prayer? and 5 be read, not ſung. The XIVth rejects auricular con- 
T 


' feſſion. 


e XVth forbids bowing at the name of Jeſus. The XVIth enjoins 
that the prayers be ſaid with a loud voice. The XVIIth forbids adminiſtring the 
Euchariſt to fick perſons. By the XVIIIth, baptiſmal fonts are taken away, and 
baſons put in their room. The XIXth aboliſhes the uſe of epitaphs and crucifixes. 
The XXth declares, that the decalogue and catechiſm ought to be reformed. The 
CXIfRt forbids the repreſenting of the Holy Trinity in picture, or carved work. 
he XXIId enjoins, that the words of the ſacrament be pronounced with a loud 
and diſtin voice, that every one may hear them. The XXIIId orders, that, 
inſtead of the epiſtles and goſpels, which are read at the Prones, the miniſter 
ſhall read a chapter of the Old Teſtament, and ſhall afterwards preach upon it. 
Theſe articles were ſo odious to the Lutherans, that, when they were ordered 
to be put in execution at Berlin, the year following, the Partiſans of Luther entered 
forcibly into the houſes of the Calviniſt divines, broke their windows, tore their 
pers and books, and killed ſeveral; among whom were ſome officers and 
domeſtics of George, the Elector's brother, who was not able to ſtop the fury of the 


people. 


+ CORBAN. The Cophtic, or Egyptian Chriſtians, give this name to 
the conſecrated or ſacramental bread. The Corban muſt be made of ſuch flour, as 
is purchaſed with their church-money, or that is preſented to them by a perſon of 
honour, and of ſuch a profeſſion as is not expoſed to corrupt and evil practices. 
This Corban muſt be made the ſame day it is to be uſed : if it be ſtaler, it is looked 
upon as improper for the ſacrifice. The Sacriſtan, whoſe buſineſs it is to make it, 
muſt repeat ſeven pſalms during the operation. The oven, in which the Corban is 
baked, muſt be incloſed within the circumference of the church. There muſt be 
the ſtamp or impreſſion of twelve croſſes upon each Corban : each of theſe croſſes is 
made within a ſquare. The middle croſs is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 1/bodicon, 
a corruption of the term . which ſignifies belonging to our Lord, becauſe 
this ſquare is larger than any of the reſt. Round the Corban are impreſſed the Greek 
words Hagios, &c. i. e. Holy, holy, holy is the Lord. | 


CRIOBOLIA. [Gr.] Among the antient Pagans, were facrifices of 
Rams, as the word imports. They had likewiſe their Taurobolia, or ſacrifices of 


oxen. Both theſe words occur in the following old inſcription at Rome. 


Diis omnipotentibus 
Lucius Ragonius Venuſtus, 
V. C. Augur | 
Publicus P. R. Q. Pontifex 
Veſtalis Major 
Percepto Taurobolio 
Criobolioque, 
X Kal. Fun. 
Dn. Valentiniano 
Aug. ITIT. Et Neoterico Conf. 
ar ad Aram conſecravit. 
See TAUROBOLIA 


_CRUCIFIX. 


CUR _ 


z> CRUCIFIX. The cuſtom, among the Romaniſts, of placing Cruci- 
fixes on the altars, is, according to F. Bonanni, in order, that the prieſt, who is Hierarch. Ec- 
© celebrating the myſtery of the maſs, may continually have before his eyes the cleſ, c. cxxvi. 
* paſſion f Jeſus Chriſt, of which the croſs and ſacrifice of the maſs are types.” 

They eſteem the croſs an eſſential circumſtance of the religious worſhip performed 
at the altar, and as one proof it alledge the following miracle, A Spaniſh prieſt 
was obliged to ſay maſs before a perſon of diſtinction; but, the croſs being forgotten, 
he did not dare to undertake to celebrate it : whereupon an angel, who perceived 
the holy prieſt's perplexity, went immediately and fetched a croſs, and placed it 
upon the altar in the fight of all the people. This croſs, they tell us, is religiouſly 
preſerved, and continues to be the object of the veneration of the faithful. 

Pope Innocent III thought proper to have the croſs placed in the middle of the 
ſeven candleſtics, to give Chriſtians an idea of Chriſt's mediation between the Jews . 
and the Gentiles, whom he has united into one church. $53 53 19 1 cl 

When the Pope goes in proceſſion to St Peter's, the croſs is carried before him, Id. ib. c-xcii. 
by a ſubdeacon in a violet caffock, rochet, and cowl, of the ſame colour, It is 
born on the end of a pike about ten palms long. The image of our Saviour is 
turned towards the Pope, during the proceſſion, _ N 1 

On Good Friday is performed the ceremony of adoring the croſs, which is done Piscana . 
in theſe words, O crux ave, ſpes unica; hail thou croſs, our only hope, The officiat- Oe 
ing prieſt uncovers the croſs, elevates it with both his hands, and ſays, ecce Iignum 
Cructs ; behold the wood of the croſs ! The people anſwer, in quo ſalus mundi pependit; 
on which the Saviour of the world ſuffered death. The whole congregation bow with 
great reverence, and devoutly kiſs the holy wood. 7 e hers 


CURIONES or FLAMINES CURIALES. Among the antient Romans, 
were the prieſts of each Curia. Romulus, having divided the people into Curie, 
gave each a head, who was to be the prieſt of that Curia, and to provide and 
officiate at the ſacrifices called Curionia, becauſe they were celebrated by all the 
people of the reſpective Curie. For this purpoſe each Curia furniſhed theit prieſt 
with a ſam of money, called from thence Curionium. All the particular Curiones 
were under the direction of a ſuperior, or general, called Curio Maximus, who was 
elected by the college of Curiones, aſſembled in the Comitia Curiata. CE 


CURIONIA, See the preceding article, 


DIANA: 
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IAN A. The feſtival of Diana, in the city of Bubaſtis (in 
Egypt) was obſerved after an extraordinary manner. Great 
numbers of men and women embarked promiſcuouſly toge- 
ther, and during the voyage ſome of the women beat on the 
tabor, whilſt ſome of the men played on the pipe, the reſt 
5 — of both ſexes ſinging and ſtriking their hands together at the 
ſame time. They ſtopped at every city they came to; where, during their ſtay, 
the women were partly employed in their muſic, and partly in railing at the women 
of the place where they had ſtopped, or in dancing, and ſhewing themſelves naked. 
At length, being arrived at Bubaſtis, they celebrated the feſtival with numerous 
ſacrifices, and conſumed more wine than in all the reſt of the year; for the concourſe 
of people upon this occaſion was reported to have uſually amounted to 500,000 men 
and women, beſides children. en 

This goddeſs is ſuppoſed to have had a famous temple, where the cathedral 
church of St Paufs, in London, now ſtands. And * there are circumſtances (ſays 
Cambden) that [ſtrengthen this conjecture : as, the old adjacent buildings being 
called in their records Dian Camera, i. e. the chamber of Diana; the digging up 
© in/thechurch-yard; in Edward Iſt's reign (as we find by our annals) an incredible 
© number of ox-heads; which the common people at that time, not without great 


% 


* admiration, '! looked upon to have been Gentile-facrifices; and the learned 
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know that the Taurobolia were celebrated in honour of Diana.” This author 


adds; © when I was a boy, I have ſeen a ſtag's-head fixed upon a ſpear (agreeable 
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enough to the ſacrifices of Diana) and carried about in the very church, with 
great ſolemnity and ſounding of horns. And I have heard, that the ſtag, which 
the family of Baud in Eſſex were bound to pay for certain lands, was uſed to be 
received at the ſteps of the choir by the members of the Church, in their ſacerdotal 
robes, and with garlands of flowers about their heads. 


DVS ER. The name of certain goddeſſes of the antient Goths. They were 
ſuppoſed to be employed in conducting the ſouls of deceaſed heroes to the palace of 
the god Woden, where they drank ale in cups made of the ſculls of their enemies. 
The author, from whence this account is taken, quotes the following verſes on the 
mention of theſe deities, and their employment. . 

208 2 3 


Fert animus finire: 
Invitant me Dy/e, * 
Quas ex Otbini aula 
Otbinus mibi mijit. bas 
Laetus cereuiſiam cum 
In ſumma Ke Ilan, * 
Vitæ elapſæ ſunt bore, 
Ridens moriar, © 

See W ODEN. 


E GREGORI, 


. "5 


* 


RE GO RI. [Gr.] Watchers. The forged, phal, book 
of Enoch gives this name to certain Angels, who were ſuppoſed to 
have defiled themſelves with women. This conceit took it's riſe 
from a falſe interpretation of what Moſes ſays, that, when men Genel, vi. 
5 began to multiply on the face of the earth, and daughters were 1, 2. 
STR born unto them, the SoNs of GOD ſaw the daughters of men, that 
they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they choſe. The appellation of 
ſons of God, which Moſes here gives to the children of Seth, becauſe they continued 
to imitate the religion and virtue of their father, led Joſephus, Philo Judzus, and 
ſeveral of the Fathers, into a ſtrange opinion, that the Angels, who are alſo called 
in ſcripture the ſons of God, had to do with women, and begot on them the impious 
race of giants; whereas the true meaning of Moſes is, that the virtuous deſcen- 
dants of Seth corrupted themſelves by marrying into the wicked family of 
Cain. 

The fable, invented hereupon by the author of the book of Enoch, is, briefly, 
this. The Egregori, or watching angels, to the number of two hundred, having 
fallen in love with the daughters of men, on account of their excellent beauty, 
deſcended on the top of mount Hermon, Their princes were twenty, whoſe names 
are as follows : Dont 


Semiazas, their chief. Zaciel. Samiel. 


; Atarcuph. Balciel. Sarinas. 

Araciel. Azalzel. Eumiel. 

: Chobabiel. Pharmarus, Tyriel. 

1 Orammame. Amariel. Jumiel. 

; Ramiel. Anagemas. Sariel, 

g Sampſich. Thauſael. 

Theſe, and the reſt of them, in the year of the world 170, took themſelves wives, 


and committed leudneſs with them until the flood, in which time the women bore 
to them three generations. The firſt generation was the Giants: the Giants begat 


the Nephilim, and the Nephilim thoſe named Eliud. The tenth of their princes, 
: named Azalzel, taught them the art of making ſwords, and other inſtruments of 
* war, as alſo the working of metals and precious ſtones. Semiazas, their chief, 
: taught the force of poiſonous roots and herbs ; Pharmarus, the eleventh, charms 


and incantations; the fourth, aſtrology ; the third, the ſigns of the earth ; the 
ſeventh, thoſe of the ſun ; the twentieth, thoſe of the moon ; and in like manner 
each of them revealed certain ſecrets to their wives and children, But impiety and 
all manner of corruption increaſing upon the earth, the four archangels, by the 
command of God, bound the princes of thoſe tranſgreſſors, and threw them into 
the abyſs, there to be kept to the day of judgment. The Angel Raphael was com- 
manded to heal the earth of the wounds cauſed therein by the ſecrets revealed by the 
Egregori, Gabriel's charge was to deſtroy the giants. Michael was commanded . 
| 7b - | to 
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to bind Semiazas, and the reſt of his companions, and to lead them to the utter- 
moſt parts of the earth, where they were to be confined for ſeventy generations, 
till the conſummation of all things, when they were to be thrown into the gulph 


of fire. Uriel, in particular, was ſent to Noah, to acquaint him that the whole 


earth was to be deſtroyed by a deluge, and to inſtruct him in the means to 
eſcape it. 


> EPIPHANY. On this feſtival, the Biſhops of the Greek Church 
make holy water for the whole year, but throw no falt into it, as 1s cuſtomar 
among the Latins. The people drink of it, and are obliged to be then faſting, 
and free from all manner of pollution. Their houſes are all ſprinkled with this 
new holy water. On this feſtival likewiſe, they conſecrate their fountains, 
wells, and even the ſea itſelf. This benediction is very ſolemn, and advantageous 
to the prieſts, who, in order to make a deeper impreſſion on the minds of 
the populace, throw little wooden croſſes into theſe waters, before they proceed 
to Maſs. The Greeks pretend, that water drawn out of the ſea, thus bleſſed, is 
perfectly freſh. 

The Epiphany of the Mingrelians is diſtinguiſhed by a benediction of their 
waters, equally idle and romantic. A prieſt, preceded by a trumpet, and accom- 
panied by a ſtandard-bearer, an officer carrying oil, and a calabaſs, or bowl, 
in which are five wax tapers made in the form of a croſs, and another 
attendant carrying the ſacred fire and frankincenſe, repairs to the river, which 
is neareſt him, and reads, upon the bank fide, ſome prayers ſuitable to 


the occaſion : after that, he thurifies or incenſes the waters, pours oil 


into them, and then lights the wax tapers in the bowl, which he ſets 
afloat upon the ſurface. In the next place, he puts a croſs and his holy- 
water ſtick into the river, and beſprinkles the aſſiſtants, who waſh them- 
ſelves in the conſecrated waters, and carry away with them a greater 
or leſs quantity of it, in proportion to the zeal and fervency of their 
devotion. 

The Cophtic Chriſtians, likewiſe, bleſs their waters on the feaft of Epiphany. 
The Patriarch, or ſome Biſhop, begins the benediction by reading ſeveral leſſons 
out of the Old and New Teſtament. Then he thurifies the water, and ſtirs 
it ſeveral times croſſwiſe with his paſtoral ſtaff. After the benediction, the 
congregation are allowed to plunge themſelves into the ſanctified ſtream ; which 
is done promiſcuouſly by the men and women, without the leaſt regard to 
decency. | 

There is ſomething very remarkable in the Epiphany of the Abyſſines or 
Ethiopian Chriſtians. The prieſts aſſemble together in a numerous body on the 
eve of this feſtival, and ſing all night, in order to bleſs a certain lake, which 
they conſecrate by throwing into it holy water. The next morning, the people 
aſſemble about the lake, and, being ſtript without the leaſt cover to their naked- 


neſs, are baptiſed one after another in the lake. This kind of annual baptiſm 
was inſtituted in regard to the number of poor ſouls, who may have erred from 


the true faith, or failed in their duty to God; for the Aby/ine Divines look 


upon baptiſm as the only means of reconciling ſinners and heretics to the 
Church, 


ERMENSUL. An idol of the old Saxons of Weſtphalia. It had a mag- 
nificent temple upon the hill Ereſberg, now called Stadtberg. It is generally be- 


lieved, that this pretended deity was the ſame as Mars, the god of war, worſhipped 


by that warlike people as the protector of their country; from whence came the 
name of Merſberg, or Mars's-hill, as Stadtberg was formerly called. Charlemagne, 


having conquered the Saxons, deſtroyed this idol, and conſecrated the temple to the 
ſervice of the true God. 


EUSTATHIANS. A name given to the Catholics of Antioch, in the 
IVth century, on occaſion of their refuſal to acknowledge any other Biſhop, be- 
fides Euſtathius, depoſed by the Arians. This produced a ſchiſm, the Euſta- 
thians holding their aſſemblies apart from the other Catholics. In the year 3 50, 
Leontius, the Arian Biſhop of Antioch, offered the Euſtathians the uſe of _ 
Nen CENTS 5 Church; 
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Church; which they accepting, the church of Antioch ſerved indifferently both 


for the Arians and Catholics. Alexander, Biſhop of Antioch in 482, brought 
about a coalition or re-union between the Euſtathians and the body of the church 
of Antioch. 

There was likewiſe a ſe& of heretics, in the IVth century, called Euſtathians 
from their author Euſtathius, a Monk, who was ſo fooliſhly fond of his own 
profeſſion, as to condemn all other conditions of life. He excluded married 
people from falvation, prohibited his followers from praying in their houſes, 
and obliged them to quit all their poſſeſſions, as incompatible with the hopes of 
Heaven. Theſe Euſtathians wore a particular habit, and held ſecret aſſemblies. 
Several women forſook their huſbands, and ſervants their maſters, to follow 


Euſtathius, who was condemned in the year 342, at the council of Gangres, in 


Paphlagonia. 
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France ſettled a monaſtery of Feuillants at Paris, in the ſtreet St Honore. 


EN EBRUA, Lp Among the antient Romans, were feſtivals, 
or facrifices, for the repoſe of the dead. They were celebrated 
at the graves and monuments of the deceaſed, with lighted torches 
and wax candles. Theſe ſacrifices were called Februa from the 
SF Latin word Februo, which fignifies to purge or luſtrate, becauſe 
they then made cakes, which were ſaid to be purified with the 
ſeed of barley or wheat. The Februa were celebrated during twelve days, in the 
month of February, which from thence took its name. 


FEBRUUS. The imaginary god of Luftrations or Purgations, He i 
generally taken to be Pluto or Pluto's father. See the foregoing 1 e 


8. FERREOL'S DAY. A feſtival in the Romiſh Church, obſerved on 
the 18th of September. St Ferreol (ſometimes called St Forget, or Fargeau) was 
a martyr of Vienne in Gaul. Being informed againſt, as a Chriſtian, to the 
Heathen governor of the town, he was loaded with chains, and caſt into a dun- 
geon. The third day after his impriſonment, his chains miraculouſly fell off, and 
eſcaping out of priſon, he ſwam croſs the Rhone ; but, being overtaken by ſome 
ſoldiers, who were ſent in purſuit of him, he was beheaded on the bank of that 
river. His martyrdom happened in the reign of Diocleſian and Maximian. A 
church was built over the place of his burial, and ſome time after his corps was 
removed to Vienne, and depoſited in a church, which bears his name. 


FEUILLANTS. In French, Feuillans. A religious order in the Ro- 
miſh Church, being a reform of the order of Ciſtertians. Dom John de la Barriere 
of the illuſtrious family of Turenne in Querci, being promoted to the abbey of 
Feuillans, in 1565, undertook to reform his Monks, * not reliſhing his great 
auſterities, unanimouſly agreed to quit the monaſtery. But the fame of his ſanctit 
ſoon drew to him a great number of followers, who not only revived the antient 
fervour of the Ciſtertian Order, but even ſurpaſſed it. They went barefooted and 
bareheaded, lay in their cloaths on the boards, and eat their victuals on the floor. 
Some of them never drank out of any thing but dead mens ſkulls. They lived 
upon nothing but broth made of herbs, and black bread. Such was the life of 
John de la Barriere and his diſciples. 

Pope Sixtus V approved this reform in 1 586, and gave them leave to build 
monaſteries both for men and women. The ſame Pope ſent for ſome of the 
Feuillants to Rome, and gave them an eſtabliſhment in that city. Henry III of 
of theſe Monks, afterwards, engaged in the league againſt Henry IV. 1252 25 
la Barriere, inſtitutor of the Feuillants, died at Rome, in the monaſtery of his 
order, An. 1600. 

The order of Feuillants made a great progreſs, after the death of its founder. 
They had ſettlements at Bourdeaux, Lions, Soiſſons, Rouen, and ſeveral other 


tovyns of France. They had likewiſe conſiderable ſettlements in Italy, where th 
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took the name of reformed Monks of St Bernard. The habit of the Fruillants 
conſiſts of a white gown, without the ſcapulary, and a large capuce or bonnet of 
the fame colour. This order has given to the church ſome cardinals, and other 


prelates. The Feuillants of Rome have the privilege of caſling the agnus dei 't, 
which the Pope bleſſes. 


S FON T. Cambden mentions ſome remarkable antient Fonts, found in I Britannia, 
ſeveral parts of England. Among the reſt he ſpeaks of the following. 

The parochial church of St Albans (formerly belonging to a monaſtery, but, Carrieuchlani. 
when the Monks were turned out, purchaſed by the townſmen for four hundred Hertfordſhire. 
* e. had in it a Font of ſolid braſs, wherein the children of the kings of Scot- 

nd were wont to be baptized. This Font Sir Richard Lea, commander of the 
pioneers, brought hither among the reſt of the ſpoils taken in the Scotch wars, and 
placed it here with this proud inſcription : 


CUM LATHIA OPPIDUM APUD SCOTOS 
NON INCELEBRE, ET EDINBURGUS PRIMA- 
-RIA APUD EOS CIVITAS, INCENDIO CON- 
-FLAGRARENT, RICHARDUS LEUS, EQUES 
AURATUS, ME FLAMMIS EREPTUM AD 
ANGLOS PERDUXIT. HUJUS EGO TANTI 
BENEFICII MEMOR, NON NISI REGUM 
LIBEROS LAVARE SOLITUS, NUNC MEAM 
OPERAM ETIAM INFIMIS ANGLORUM 
LIBENTER CONDIXI. LEUS VICTOR SIC 
VOLUIT. VALE. ANNO DOMINI M. D. 
XLIII. ET ANNO REGNI HENRICI OC- 
-TAVI XXXVI. 


i. e. When Leith, a town of good account in Scotland, and Edinburgh, the principal 
city of that nation, were on fire, Sir Richard Lea, Knt. Hr me out of the flames, 
and brought me to England. In gratitude for this his deliverance, I, who heretofore 
ſerved only at the baptiſm of kings, do now moſt willingly Yer the ſame ſervice even to 
the meaneſt of the Engliſh nation. Lea the conqueror hath ſo commanded. Adieu. 
A. D. 1543. In the 36th Year 4 King Henry VIII. 
e 


This Font was taken away in late civil wars, and converted into money. * bt R's 
| | | : Worthies, p. 
32. 
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* 8 SAL. St Auguſtin repreſents theſe prieſts of Cybele as 
5 che moſt debauched and infamous fellows. He calls them a 


ESA /ocrety of villains, and fays, their debaucheries were viſible in 


de fame Father, they impudently appeared in the public 
= fireets, drew about them crouds of filly people, abuſed their 
credulity under pretence of alms, and raiſed canfiderable ſums among them, to 
expend on their debaucheries. Even at Rome the magiſtrates ſuffered them to go 
all over the city, and beg from door to door ; and Cicero, ſpeaking of them, quotes 
De Leg. lib. a law, which allowed the gs wa of the Idæan mother to beg on certain days, and 
ii, forbad all others. It runs thus; PRATER IDEX MATRIS FAMULOS, 
EOSQUE TJUSTIS DIEBUS, NE QUIS STIPEM COGITO. 
Luciax, de The Gall: carried about the image of their goddeſs on an aſs. When they came 
dea Syria. to a village, they ſtapped the animal: immediately one of them ſounded a pipe; 
the reſt threw their fiaræ, or, Phrygian bonnets, on the ground, and fell into 
furious agitations, cutting and wounding themſelves in ſeveral parts of their bodies. 
The people, who took this fanaticiſm for an a& of religion, gave them money, 
dried figs, cheeſe, and wine. The aſs himſelf partook of this bounty of the ſpecta- 
tors, who brought him corn in abundance. The cuſtom of theſe impoſtors, in 
travelling about with the ſtatue of Cybele on an aſs, is mentioned by Phedrus in 
theſe lines : 
Galli Cybeles circum quæſtus ducere 
Aſinum ſolebant bajulantem farcinas. 


- Cybele's prieſts, for gain, along the road 
| Drove the poor aſs, preſs d with the ſacred load. 


Comment. in St Jerom, by miſtake, thinks theſe Galli were natives of Gaul. It is certain, the 
Hol. iv. worſhip of Cybele was prior to the irruption of the tranſalpine Gauls into that part 


of Aſia Minor, called from them Gallo-Græcia. And it is not probable, the 


Aſiatics ſhould, before that time, ſeek for prieſts for their goddeſs in a country ſo 
remote and ſo little known to them. 3 


SPONDAN. GAZARES. Certain Heretics, which appeared, about the year 1197, at 
3” Gazare a town of Dalmatia, They held almoſt the ſame opinions with the 
Vaudos, or Albigenſes ; whence it is probable, that ſome one of that ſect had carried 
their tenets into Dalmatia, They are charged with believing, that the devil created 
the world, and that marriage was inſpired by him, in order to perpetuate his works. 


But their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that no human power has a right to ſentence 


men to death for any crime whatever. They were condemned by Pope Innocent III. 


Reynier, who had been of their ſect, but had abjured their errors, and taken the 
habit of St Dominic, employed his pen againſt them. 


GNOSIMACHI. 


their countenances, geſtures, and walk. Nevertheleſs, adds 


| 
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GNOSIMACHI. The name of certain Heretics in the VIIth century, 2 
who were profeſſed enemies to the Gnofis (Y) i. e. the ſtudied knowledge, or G .. 
ſcience, of Chriſtianity; which they reſted wholly on good works, calling it an 
uſeleſs labour to ſeek for knowledge in the ſcripture. In ſhort, they contended for 
the practice of morality in all ſimplicity, and blamed thoſe, Who aimed at improv- 
ing and perfecting it by a deeper knowledge and inſight into the doctrines and 


myſteries of religion. The Gngſimachi are the very reverſe of the Gnoſtics. 
See GN OST ICS. 


GUILLEMETTE (THE DISCIPLES OF). A ſect of pretended = hopes 

devotees, at Milan, about the beginning of the XIVth century; followers of Guille- u 1. 
. mette, a leud and debauched woman, who, under an appearance of great piety and 

devotion, ſecretly preached up the doctrines of Herman of Fetrara. She wore a 

prieſtly habit, and gave the tonſure to the women of her ſect, as the biſhops do to 

the clercs. By dint of hypocriſy ſhe acquired the reputation of a Saint, which ſhe 

maintained as long as ſhe lived. The religious Ciſtertians were ſo deceived by her 

appearance of piety, that, after her death, they placed her body, with great marks 

of diſtinction, in one of the vaults of their church. 1 je 

But the Milaneſe were ſoon after undeceived as to the true character of Guillemette. 

Andrew Soramito, an Italian, who had lived in a criminal correſpondence with 

her, and had ſucceeded her in the office of head of the ſect of Herman, continued 

to hold leud and ſcandalous afſemblies, in the night, in a kind of cave. A mer- 

chant of Milan, having diſcovered that his wife went privately abroad every night, 

reſolved to follow her, without her perceiving it, and artfully got into the place 

of aſſembly. There he contrived it fo, that, when the candles were put out, (the 

uſual cuſtom. before they began their midnight debaucheries) he laid hold on his 

wite, diſguiſed his voice, and, pretending to embrace her, dexterouſly drew of 

her wedding ring from her finger; after which he got out of the aſſembly undiſ- 

covered. When his wife returned, he charged her with her crime, and havin 

produced the ring, ſhe confeſſed the whole, and revealed all the monſtrous practices 7 
of that leud aſſembly. The merchant made his complaints to the government 

againſt Andrew, who was ſeized, and condemned, togetber with bis accomplices, 

to be burnt. At the ſtake he confeſſed the criminal correſpondence which had 
x paſſed between him and Guillemette, whoſe bones were dug up and burnt, with all 


the offerings of gold and filver, which the credulity of the people had beſtowed on 
her tomb. | 


HANIFITES. 


DHeznz- 


LOT, Bibl. 


Orient. 


D'HEZARABE- 
LOT, 


Orient. 


Paus AN IAS. 


CAMBDEN, 


Durotriges 
Dorſetſhire. 


SHERING- 
HAM, de orig. 
Angl. c. xiv. 


HIE 


ANI FIT ES. A religious ſect of the Mohammedans, ſo called 

from their founder Abou Hanifab. It is eſteemed one of the four 
orthodox ſets, the other three being the Hanbalites, Schafertes, 
and Malekites. The difference between them conſiſts only in a 
few indifferent ceremonies. 


The Hanifites are chiefly found in Turkey and Euſbec Tartary. 
HAVARIOUN. Arab.] A name, which the Arabians give to the 


Bibl. apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt. The word properly fignifies Fullers. Some Muſſulman 


authors pretend, this name was borrowed from the profeſſion of the apoſtles :- but 
the moſt intelligent writers among them ſay, they were ſo called, becauſe the antient 
Chriſtians repreſented them, in pictures, cloathed in white, and becauſe they have 
a tradition, that they appeared to the faithful in that form. 

The apoſtles St Peter and St John are beſt known to the Mohammedans : they 
make but little mention of the reſt, excepting St Matthew, whom they reckon 
among the Evangeliſts. See ENG II. . 


HE CATOMPHONIA. [Gr.] An antient ſacrifice among the 
Meſſeni ans, offered by ſuch perſons as had ſlain an hundred enemies in battle. 
One Ariſtomenes, of Corinth, had the good fortune to offer no leſs than three 
Hecatompboniæ. See SACRIFICE. | 


HEIL. An idol of the antient Pagan Saxons, in England. His image was 
daſhed to pieces by Auſtin, the Engliſh apoſtle, who thereupon built Cerne Abbey, 
upon the banks of the river Frome, in Dorſetſhire. 


HELA. A goddeſs of the antient Goths. They believed, that all, who did 
not die in war, but lived peaceably at home, and died of ſickneſs or old age, were 
immediately conveyed to the infernal goddeſs Hela, conſtituted by the god Woden, 
where they pined away with hunger, want, and naſtineſs. 

The Gothic Theology imports, that Hela has the ſovereignty over nine worlds. 
They give her a man-ſervant, called Ganglate, i. e. fow-walking ; and a maid- 
ſervant, called Gangloet, which ſignifies the fame. Her bed is called Kyoer, i. e. 
long waſting and fickneſs, and the covering Blikande, i. e. maledictiom or curſing. 
Hela is partly of a ſea-green colour, and partly of the colour of the human ſkin. 
Such was the abſurd Theology of the antient Goths. | 


HIEROMNEMON. The name of an officer in the Greek Church, 
whoſe principal function it was, to ſtand behind the patriarch at the facraments, 
and other ceremonies of the Church, and to ſhew him the prayers, pſalms, &c. in 
the order in which they were to be rehearſed. He likewiſe aſſiſted the Patriarch in 
putting on his pontifical veſtments, and aſſigned the places to thoſe, who had a 
right to ſit around him, when ſeated on his throne. His office, in this latter reſpec, 
was the ſame as that of maſter of the ceremonies to the Pope. The Hieromnemon 
was commonly a deacon, tho ſometimes in prieſt's orders, in which caſe he was 
excuſed from dreſſing the Patriarch. The name is of Greek original, and fignifies 
A ſacred monitor. | 
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HIGH-PLACES. In Hebrew, Bamoth; in Latin, Excelſa. The people 1 Kings iii 
of Iſrael are frequently reproached, in ſcripture, for worſhipping upon High-places. 3. 48 It 
They were uſually mountains, ſanctified by the preſence of patriarchs and prophets, xiv. 23. 4e 
or by the appearances of God thereon. Upon theſe eminences the ſuperſtitious 
Iſraelites often adored idols, and committed a thouſand abominations in groves and 
caves. This inflamed the zeal of ſeveral pious kings and prophets, to ſuppreſs and 
deſtroy the High-places. 

But there was another reaſon, why it was not lawful to worſhip even the true 
God on theſe hills; namely, becauſe, the temple being built, and a place prepared 
for the fixed ſettlement of the ark, it was no longer allowed to facrifice out of 
Jeruſalem. 

Theſe Higb-places, and the idolatrous worſhip paid thereon, were not wholly | 
deſtroyed till the reign of Joſiah, who break in pieces the images, cut down the 2 Kings xxüüi 
groves, and filled the places with the bones of men ; thus rooting out all the remains 
of idolatry, after it had been practiſed about eight hundred years. 


HUMILIATI. [Lat.] The Humbled. A religious erder, in Italy. The ff 45 = 
occaſion of its inſtitution was as follows. The Emperor Henry V having, in 1117, c xix. 
ſubdued by force of arms ſeveral towns of Lombardy, which would not acknow- 
ledge him as their ſovereign, after the death of the Counteſs Matilda, whoſe heir 
he was, ſome gentlemen of Lombardy were thereupon ſent priſoners of war into 
Germany. Theſe gentlemen, being tired of their captivity, put on habits of penitence, 
and implored the Emperor's mercy, who gave them leave to return into their own 
country. There they embraced a religious life, and formed amongſt themſelves a 
kind of ſociety for the exerciſes of prayer and mortification, They aſſumed the 
name of Humiliati or Humbled, becauſe, when they threw themſelves at the 
Emperor's feet to implore his clemency, he told them, he found they were at laſt 
humbled. 

The order of the Humiliati, which was become very numerous and powerful in Po P:«, 
Tuſcany and Lombardy, was at length ſuppreſſed by Pope Pius V, in the year 1571, Hit. Eccl. 
The reaſon was, becauſe a guardian of the order, and ſome members, had conſpired Ot. & 2 
againſt S. Charles Borromeo, protector of the order, and one of them had fired a 
piſtol at him, being enraged at his endeavonring to reform ſome abuſes, which had 
crept in among them. The Pope, by his Bull of Febr. 13, ſuppreſſed the general 
and ſuperiors of the order, and aboliſhed the whole order itſelf, commanding the 
profeſſed to retire to ſuch houſes as he ſhould aſſign them, there to lead a life agree- 
able to their profeſſion under the juriſdiction of their ordinaries : he likewiſe ordered 
the novices to be turned out of the monaſteries, prohibiting the antient profeſſed 
members to receive any more. He reſerved at the ſame time to the Holy See the 
propriety and faculty of diſpoſing of the houſes, goods, and revenues of the order, 
as he ſhould judge convenient, 


* 
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Hiſt. des Ord. e p ERONYMITES. Called alſo Hermits of St Jerom. A 
Ng. F FS religious congregation, eſtabliſhed in Italy and Spain. Pope Gre- 

7 5.5 N gory XI confirmed this inſtitution in 1373, and gave it the rule 
of St Auguſtin. The chief monaſtery of the order is at Lupiana, 
vl IV FI 5 in the dioceſe of Toledo. That of St Juſtus belongs to it; whi- 
wdtzhber the Emperor Charles V retired towards the end of his life. 
Theſe Monks are called Feronymites, becauſe their rule is drawn from the works of 
St Jerom, Pope Martin V having diſpenſed with their obſerving that of the 


Auguſlins. by 
Hiſt. des Ord. JESUATES. An order of Religious in Italy, - otherwiſe called Apoftolical 
Relig. Clercs, Their founder was one John Columbin, and wy were approved by Pope 
Urban Vin 1367. They followed the rule of St Auguſtin, and were ranked b 


Pius V among the Mendicants. They were called Feſuates becauſe their founder 
had the name of Jeſus continually in his mouth. For two centuries the Feſuates 
were meer Seculars ; but, in 1606, Pope Paul V gave them leave to enter into holy 
orders. In moſt of their houſes they were employed in Pharmacy ; others practiſed 
Diſtillery, and ſold Agua vitæ; which occaſioned their being called Aqua vitæ-mongers. 
Being very rich in the ſtate of Venice, that republic obtained their ſuppreſſion of 
Clement XI, their effects being employed towards ſupporting the expences of the 
war in Candia. OT TE age | 
FLEMING's => JESUITS. A modern author relates, that a worthy gentleman, who 
Chriſtology, had lived long in China, told him, that a Feſuit miſſionary was heard to harangue, 
V. II. P. 18. after the following manner, to a conſiderable auditory, in the Chineſe language. 
© Ye have had many very great, wiſe, and excellent emperors here in China, and 
no nation can boaſt of the like; but yet none of theſe, nor indeed all of them, 
can be compared to the eternal Emperor Jeſus Chriſt. That ye may know this, 
I will now give a ſhort, but true and exact account of him. The world being 
very wicked, and men very miſerable, by reaſon of the tyranny of thoſe kings and 
princes that ruled before his coming, eſpecially the head of all theſe, the Emperor 
of Rome, who reigned over the greateſt part of the world at that time, with ter- 
rible rigour and cruelty ; God took pity upon mankind at laſt, as finding their 
ſtate grow worſe and worſe, To rectify this, he reſolves to ſend his own ſon 
from 3 to ſubdue theſe tyrants, and reduce things to order again. Well! 
at length the heavens appear more glorious than ever before; a wonderful light, 
bright and glorious, that outſhone the ſun by ten thouſand degrees, breaks forth. 
Great noiſes are heard in the air, with moſt wonderful and delightful muſic, and 
at length a prodigious army of more than a thouſand thouſand millions of angels 
appears in fight ; before whom marches a chariot of a prodigious bigneſs, all of 
ſolid gold, muſt curiouſly wrought, but fo thick ſet with precious ſtones, that the 
gold could hardly be ſeen for their ſparkling and dazzling ſplendor. This chariot 
was drawn by ten thouſand bright and nimble ſpirits, and a hundred thouſand of 
a nobler rank guarded this chariot before and on either fide, being commanded 
and. led by Raphael the Archangel, as the reſt of the army that followed the. 
chariot was by the Great Michael, the firſt of all the Archangels, and Lieutenant- 
General to Chriſt himſelf, who rode in his golden chariot, and commanded all. 
Now, ſays the Fefuit, here all languages fail me in ſetting forth the glory of this 
great General; he was of a moſt prodigious ſtature, as big as a thouſand men, = 
5 mo 
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moſt wonderfully beautiful and exactly ſymmetred. His face outſhone the ſun 
ſo far in ſplendor, as is beyond all conception ; he had a prodigious flaming 
{word in his left hand, the very ſight of which was terrible ; but in his right hand 
he had the enſign of the croſs, which had a fanative virtue in it, to remove 
diſtempers, and chear the heart, to recover the frenzical and diſtracted, to raiſe 
the dead ; and in a word, to work all manner of miracles, to remove mountains, 
dry up ſeas, &. Now, 9 091 be, all tyrants and wicked men were convicted and 
puniſhed by him, and the Roman empire deſtroyed. In the ſtead of which, he 
raiſed * one Peter, a moſt eminently holy and excellent perſon, to rule the whole 
world for him as his vicegerent. He deſtroyed not oe the empire of Rome, 
but the name of Emperor, and the very form of that government; and in its 
ſtead, he erected a holy conſtitution, over which he ſet this wiſe and holy man 
Peter, ordering, that when he ſhould be called out of the world into heaven, 
his chief * ſhould come together and pray to him, and that upon their 
ſo doing, he would ſend them an angel to tell them what perſon he had pitched 
upon to ſucceed to this ſacred and univerſal headſhip over the world. And 
when he had done this, he took his leave of Peter and his biſhops, and went to 
heaven with his army, in the ſame glorious and triumphant manner in which he 
came. But he aſſured the Viceroy Peter, that as often as he deſired, he ſhould 
hear from him by a ſpecial meſſenger, who ſhould aſſiſt him in all dark caſes, 
and affairs of conſequence. And he never failed to do ſo to Peter, and all his 
ſucceſſors the Popes. So that, /ays the Prieſt, the Pope that now is, has had fre- 
quent meſſengers from Chriſt in heaven, commanding him to ſend holy men to 
the great empire of China, out of the great love he has for that learned, wiſe, and 
excellent people, to invite them to leave their idolatrous prieſts and falſe worſhip, 
and own him and his vicegerent the Pope. Now, I am one of theſe holy mifſio- 
naries, continues he, and I aſſure you, that whoſoever of you ſhall do as I ſhall 
direct, ſhall, when he dies, go into that glorious paradiſe, where Chriſt is; and 
that I may know who have a mind to be thus happy, lo I have here a book given 
me by the Pope, by order of Chriſt himſelf, that I may mark down in it the 
names of all thoſe that deſire his favour : which I muſt from time to time ſend 
an account of to the Pope, that he may ſend it to Chriſt in heaven. And I aſſure 
you, that all thoſe who refuſe to have their names thus recorded, ſhall be deſtroyed 
at laſt in a moſt terrible manner. Come, therefore, and let me have all your 
names ; but know, that every one that expects this favour, muſt give me his 
offering in money, according to his ability, that the ſincerity of his heart may 
be known.” 

I thought the curious reader would be pleaſed with this account (true or falſe) 
of the romantic manner in which the Jeſuits preach Jeſus Chriſt to the infidels. 
If the hearers of this miſſionary could, like the noble Bereans (Acts xvii. 11.) have 
ſearched the ſcriptures, whether theſe things were jo, they would ſoon have found out 
their teacher to be a meer cheat and a deceiver. But the poor Chineſe are not 
ſuffered to know any thing of the Bible. 
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EWS. The Moſaic hiſtory of the Jews is not a little confirmed by the 
teſtimony of heathen authors, who have ſpoken of that people. Among theſe the 
principal are Diodorus Siculus, Juſtin, and Tacitus. I ſhall ſubjoin what theſe 
writers have ſaid concerning the origin of the Jews. Diodorus Siculus's narrative is 
as follows: They were driven out of Egypt for ſome infectious diſeaſe, and the Dios. Sic. 
* greateſt part of them came into that country, now called Judea, at that time a Bibi". : 
* deſert. The leader of that colony was Moſes, a wiſe and courageous man. He * 
having taken poſſeſſion of the country, built ſeveral towns, and Jeruſalem the 
moſt famous of them all; and a temple, which is by them held in great venera- 
tion. He taught them the honour and ceremonies due to God; gave laws to 
their republic, and reduced them into order; he divided the multitude into 
twelve tribes, becauſe he conceived this number moſt perfect, and conformable 
to the months of the year. But he appointed no image nor ſtatue of the gods, 
becauſe God has no human ſhape, but judged the heavens that ſurround the earth 
to be the only God, and to have all under their power. He appointed the rites 
for their ſacrifices, and rules for their manners, ſo as they might be different from 
other nations. He made choice of the beſt men to govern'that people, formed 
into a body. The prieſts were conſtantly to attend the temple, and Pons 
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the worſhip and ſacrifices. To determine their important affairs, he gave them 
judges, and committed to them the care of the laws; and therefore they ſay 
the Jews never had a king. But the care and authority of governing this mul- 
titude was committed always to one who excelled among the prieſts in knowledge 
and virtue ; him they call the high-prieſt, and eſteem him as the interpreter of 
the will and meſſages of God. He in their publick meetings gives commands; 
and the Jews are ſo obedient, that proſtrate to the ground they adore him, when 
expounding the oracles of God. In the end of their laws it is faid, Moſes the 
meſſenger of God fays theſe things to the Jews. 
The ſum of what Juſtin ſays of the Jews is as follows. The origin of the 
B is from Damaſcus, a noble city in Syria, which town was ſo called from 
amaſcus a king there, in honour of whom the Syrians employed the ſepulchre 
of his wife Ariathes for a temple, and counted her a goddeſs. After Damaſcus, 
Azelus, Adores, Abraham and Iſrahel were kings; the happy progeny of ten 
ſons made Iſrahel more famous than his anceſtors; therefore the people were 
divided into ten kingdoms, and all called Jews, from Juda, who died after the 
diviſion. He commanded his memory to be adored. His portion did accrue to 
the reſt. Joſeph was the youngeſt of the brethren: they being jealous of his ex- 
cellent genius, ſecretly ſold him to merchants, who were ſtrangers, by whom 
he was carried into Egypt; where, having learned magical arts, by his great 
capacity he ſoon became dear to the king; for he underſtood prodigies, and was 
the buff who did interpret dreams; neither was there any thing divine or human 
but what he underſtood. He foreſaw the barrenneſs of the land many years 
before it happened. All Egypt would have periſhed by famine, if the king, 
by his advice, had not ordered the corn to be laid up for many years; and his 
advice was eſteemed, not as the word of a man, but as the oracle of God. 
Mofes was his ſon, who inherited his knowledge, and was very beautiful : but 
the Egyptians perceiving them ſcabbed, by the advice of the oracle, that the 
infection might not ſpread, drove him with theſe ſick people out of Egypt. He 
being leader to theſe fugitives, ſtole away the facred things of Egypt, which when 
the Egyptians ſought to recover by arms, they were obliged by reaſon of tempeſts 
to return home. Therefore Moſes having got into his native country of Damaſ- 
cus, poſſeſſed himſelf of Mount Sinai, where he with his people being weary with 
ſeven days faſting through the deſarts of Arabia, he called the ſeventh day, 


according to the cuſtom of his country, the Sabbath, and conſecrated it for ever 


a Faſt ; becauſe that day put an end to their hunger and wandering, and becauſe 
they remembred that 4 fear of the contagion they were driven from Egypt. 
Leſt they ſhould be hated by the natives of the land, for the ſame cauſe, they 
avoided commerce with ftrangers, which ſoon turned to a part of their religion 
and diſcipline, After Moſes, his ſon Aruas, a prieſt in the Egyptian religion, 
was created their king. Hence it became cuſtomary among the Jews to have the 
ſame perſon king and prieſt, by whoſe juſtice and religion they increaſed to a 
great degree.' 

Cornelius Tacitus has alſo the following ſtory concerning the origin of the Jews. 
In the reign of Ifis, an over-grown multitude of Jews in Egypt, under the con- 
duct of Hieroſolymus and Judzus, did diſcharge themſelves into the neighbouring 
countries — Moſes, one of theſe baniſhed people, told them, that they could 
expect no help either from gods or men, being forſaken of both, and therefore 
ought to truſt him as a leader ſent from heaven. They conſented to him, and 
began their journey, not knowing whither they went ; but nothing troubled them 
ſo much as want of water. Moſes, that he might ſecure this people for ever to 
his intereſt, gave them new rites, contrary to thoſe of all mortals. All things are 
profane to them, which we account facred ; and are permitted to them, which 
to us are forbidden. —They kill the ram, in reproach of Jupiter Hammon, and 
ſacrifice the bullock, which the Egyptians worſhip under the name of Apis. 
They abſtain from ſwines fleſh, becauſe they were once troubled with the ſcab, 
to which that beaſt is obnoxious. —On the ſeventh day they think fit to be idle, 
becauſe that day put an end to their labour ; and, to flatter their lazineſs, they 
reſt on the ſeventh year. They circumciſe their genitals, that they may be known 
by this to be different from other people. The Egyptians worſhip many beaſts 
and compounded ſhapes, but the Jews know none but one ſpiritual Being, as their 


God, and count them profane who worthip images made of vile matter, in the 


2 * likeneſs 
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* likeneſs of men. That this great eternal God is unchangeable and immortal, and 
* therefore they have no images in their cities, nor in their temples. — That flattery 
* or honour is not given to kings or emperors Their country abounds with palm- 
trees, very tall and beautiful. Their chief mountain is Lebanon; and, which is 
* ſtrange in ſuch a hot country, it is dark, and covered with ſnow; From hence 
proceeds the river Jordan, which does not run into the ſea, but paſſes through 
* a lake or two, and ſinks into the third, which is a great lake or ſea, but of a 
« peſtiferous ſmell ; whoſe waves are not toſſed with wind, nor do fiſh ſwim in it, 
nor fowls frequent its waters, &c.” | 21-1900: 1260 - 

I need not obſerve, that theſe narratives are a mixture of truth and falſhood. 
The reader will eaſily ſee wherein they agree with, and wherein they differ from, 
the ſcripture account of that people. EF | 
I have already obſerved, that Juvenal falſely charges the Jews with worſhipping 
the viſible heavens. I ſhall here ſubjoin the paſſage at length, that the reader may 
ſee the whole ridicule of the Roman fatiriſt on that people. Ac! 


Quidam ſortiti metuentem ſabbata pattem, | | „e 
Nil præter nubes & cœli numen adorant, 
Nec diſtare putant humana carne ſuillam, | 

Qua pater abſtinuit : mox & preputia ponunt: 
Romanas autem ſoliti contemnere leges, 
Judaicum ediſcunt, & ſervant, ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moſes: 

Non monſtrare vias eadem niſi ſacra colenti; 
Quæſitum ad fontem ſolos deducere verpos. 

Sed pater in cauſa, cui ſeptima quæque fuit lux 
Ignava. 


The Jeus, like their bigotted fins before, 

By gazing on the: clouds, their god adore: 

So ſuperſtitious, that they'll ſooner dine 

Upon the fleſh of men than that of ſwine. 

Our Roman cuſtoms they contemn and jeer, 

But learn and keep their country rites with fear. 
That worſhip only they in reverence have, 

Which in dark volumes their great Moſes gave. 
Aſe em the road, and they ſhall point you wrong, 
Becauſe you do not to their tribe belong. 

They'll not betray a ſpring to quench your thirſs, 
Unleſs you ſhew them circumcifion firſt. 

So they are taught, and do it to obey 

Their fathers, who obſerve the ſabbath-day. J. DxyDeN, yur. 


IS PARA. See the following article. 


ISPARETTA. The ſupreme god of the Malabarians (one of thoſe nations Propagation 
of the Eaſt Indies, which follow the religion of the Bramins) the word in their lan- 6 he 23 
guage importing as much as a deify. This Iſparetta, they ſay, before any thing P. I. Letter 3 
was created, transformed himſelf into an egg, out of which the whole ſyſtem of 
heaven and earth, and all things contained therein, were afterwards produced. 

From this divinity, as their tradition runs, did originally ſpring ſomething, which 
they call Kiwelinga, and which they worſhip in their temples as a god. From this 
Kiwelinga three other gods took their riſe ; Brama, Viſinou, and Eſtara. Brama 
is ſaid to create and make all things; Viſtnou, to rule over things created; and 


Ipara, to deſtroy them again. See BRAMA and VisTNou. 


ISLEBIANS. The name given to thoſe, who followed the opinions of Jo- Mzrcs. 
hannes Agricola, a Saxon Divine, who was born at Jeb, and became a diſciple - cb iu vit. 
of Luther. This Agricola was the founder of the Antinomian ſect, having enter- 
tained ſome miſtaken notions concerning the /aw under the goſpel. Luther, who Fxzns. in 
had been his friend hitherto, attacked him with great warmth and vigour, and Theatr. 
obliged him to promiſe a retractation of his errors. But Agricola preſented a 
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tion to the Elector of Saxony, in which he complained, that Luther had miſrepre- 


ſonted his opinions, The Wittemberg divines fided with Luther, and declared his 


L 1 v. Dec. 3. 
lib. iv. 


_ accuſations well grounded. The Elector of Saxony hereupon 


aſſigned them judges, 
to try and decides the difference between them. But Agricola withdrew privately 
from Berlin, not daring to wait the iſſue. Sometime after he publiſhed a book, 
in which he aſked pardon of Luther, and promiſed to live and die in the doctrine 
he had hitherto oppoſed. Staphylus paints Agricola in very black colours, and 
ſays, he held, that the law of God, or moral law, is altogether infignificant, 
and that people under the goſpel are not obliged to the practice of good 
works, 


JUNONALTIA. [Lat.] A feſtival of the antient Romans, in honour 
of the goddeſs Juno. It was inſtituted on oceaſion of certain Nac that hap- 
pened in Italy. The temple of Juno on mount Aventine being ſtruck with thunder, 
the ſoothſayers anſwered, that the Roman matrons were concerned in the prodigy, 
and that they ſhould pacify the goddeſs with facrifices and offerings. The ladies 
thereupon made a collection of money, and bought a golden baſon, which they 
preſented to the goddeſs in her temple. The Decemvirs likewiſe appointed a day 
for a ſolemn ſacrifice, which was thus ordered. Two white cows, with two images 
of Juno, were led in proceſſion through the city, followed by ſeveral young girls, 
ſinging a hymn in honour of the goddeſs. Theſe were followed by the Decem- 
virs crowned with laurel, When they came to the temple, the victims were ſacri- 
ficed by the Decemvirs, and the images (which were of cypreſs wood) ſet up in 
the temple. . ä 


The End of the Firft Volume. 
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